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Art. L Swtfftipfurt of Permn Poet* contained r>? Ch. F p 
g 6, of tfc TdriM-hGxzida, or "Select Hkton/f* 
of Jlamdtflldh Ahisimrfi of Qa-inn. Translated by 
Edward G, Browne, ALA., 30 LA.S* 

jk Tcj-j Oft&Ur iVirmk*-, IflLKl.J 


i\k Fakhrtfd-Bin Fathu'ttah? 

[Fakhri/d-Bm FatWlMh], the brother of the author of 
this work (may Ms life bo long I), bn* composed soine fine 
odes, The following in written in imitation of Awhudi :— 

C LJjfJ j . ■ ‘ jU ZjJ? J<—J 

' iJ J J-! >> 1/uT^^ 

* jjU jl 

C Lr ^ i J hi, ■ A ■■ . S L’ * 5 * 4_- b 1 




* 0}J Li 

^ kJ^J jt h L " " 


- Jf 


‘ -V ‘-j jHj }j)j-i C“ 





1 Ev an urrraight thb> natice W ttptiiUrt]. aJuan*C YffrtuLlina n liMlu lurfbrr i'P 
{Sq* fid}, in the jklncc wbcit tl flcnir- iia C. s 


J.U,A. 9 r ifloi* 






49, FAXHEU’B-PfS FATIIULLAH, 




— : y*er* c,— W - ci-——’J 

* — J J 1 (J— j mVi ^— 1 


is 


nJ-i^ : c.^*- 1 ; 


.-*«b 


1 5j*j' 


' tJ j sr*** i_f\—f—3— -■—* ^i, 1 

* L* s jl 

* J J? iJ J Jj 3 >— i-t r* j' 4xrt^ \ . ,, 

' L^*V l“— j 1 4-f 

* ,J j jJ ^H 1 ^ *<*—>4 4+a Ojj i_Li^- 

' X ^* j**i **j J j 

* '*?>** Jjy pisT? 

j s ; Jo J |+ 

4 -y **jj^ j-f i-fy-J jyJ JyLsU aLmJ 

s ct ’* j 1 > - - a j ^r j> 

J y "V 3 ^ jyi J-»Ii ^lii 

f £‘ J J J / '«*^- J Jj 

4 j j* Lp^ 


“ ° J!W «V ai,x ka turilmgkd those fragrant Uxskt in a hundred 
knote, and had cast into couftmon a whole world like the 
tips ofhh treesei. 

He had gone proudly forth into the meadow, with a t up of 
wine in hit hand, beating time with hi* feel, so that than 
troufiTst any A fl had dashed off hco or three goblet*. 

Hit cheek perspiring with the trim-fame, fhoit mtild'st tun, 

that the breeze had duelled a dew-drop on a tender 
rme-kuj\ 

Thon vouWtl w,j that he had wrought Kith per f lim ed 
unguent on the jessamwe-leaf , 1 and had imprinted a dot 
ou the fact mth thatfragrant mole. 


1 KftnpW f+fcj- tlig dtiek* 




49. FAJLELKUVlilX*—% *1ZZV'D-D(y KAILUl 3 


The garden-plot had Jilted itself with all satin qf sweet hcrh*. 
m though to welcome his footsteps with gold mid 
i>m laments. 

The hand* qf the carpet - spreading Zephyr had erected 
pavilions and screens qf cypress and pine, for Ms 
ampieions cavalcade* 

The jesmmm^ the lily, mid the eglantine arm bleeped in 
perspiration, for the breeze hud watered his path udih 
fragran t essences. 

The rose-garden i for an offering to east at his /ret and mi 
entertainmenti had produced team m every side and had 
turned them into gold. 

Far long the jonqmh (for eager era ring f thou woahVst say, 
for Mm) had formed rings jilkd with eyes Jhed on 
the door. 

For lore of him mg Mad teas wreathed in smohe t like afoe- 
wowfi because he had hurled fire into mg heart mid eyed, 
as though into a censer. 

In btooil the pupil of mg eye washed its httwfa dean of life : 
so much had the Inch less pigeon fin tiered therein* 1 

Ilf pn-vwd me hg t and did not even look at me : that guarry 
which mis in such poor condition did not even arrest 
hi* gaze* 

Uis glumes attempted the Ikes qf God's creatures^ and 
victory for the heart's mhe cast itself on the point qf his 
dagger” 

50* 'Izzn d-Dhi Ktirnji . 

He was from Qeizuio, of the tribe of Earajia.* He ho* 
60ID63 fine verses. He speaks m ioWows in reply to SirujVd- 
Din Qqrprl J : — 

i j?w Jil J dS\ ±ip tz£i b Jih 
‘ J y J-Hr j ^“=— : J# 1 uW ♦ ="' ■ ' 

1 I da nnl auiliT'r.ii^l this Ilhe, licit J [ireratiuse tltnl 4 , ih# pij^firll hT i* i BtrUpbur 
in r Ltuj flii did or e*m* L -dth^x purl h?|- sipnacsa^f’ M tliu cp?, 

■ CancETuinx tLF Until* r wi B- dr- Muja iuV* Jtaf, riptiw khiwnqhi tk ftnnW 

lit In ‘JVHnw! Antftiq^ tuf J So" . p. 03 -'J tts! Si r *1^4 - 0 - ja*tf . 

3 S«pp. T-oO—767 ttipm. 
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Sh c mu l D-i)fN ramah£M* 


11 Thou dtd*§t 'In my it/fa $m u of httk account 1 ; me 
who mp KQrthif mii not epeak fhu *. 

To wnft* Eternal Fortkmir ledge a muse of *in can, in the 
opinion of the j ri&e t anti/ he from extreme ignorance/* 


■31. *1hzfd-Din HmmMnL 

He lias some fine Pahkvi [Le. dialect] vemis, amongst 
ttcra the following 1 :— 

Dkkd^vtrsm: Ut couplet 

*jl) n’ 1 '? - f>l/ aj ‘jU, ^Uj pi -'-'J 1 (C. a > 

‘)!/ tM **Ls iJu ^ f? l h «jW '■w >m rj' J jj' (P - 1} 

1 jlf i **> ’ j'j ^ pb *7j'. (P. a > 

2nd couplet" 

}) c.ij^ fjV* * 3 ^ j * 


Brd couplet/ 

j^j sj\jk + * * ^ — 1 f cT^ 11 ^ j (C* a ) 


4JA 00cyj£>l 

jW' ^ V'' ^ * | X | ? • V“*l& '*-> Al/ tc. 2 > 

l )\ w' xrV' ‘ u "^ f**** 0 " j=r ‘ W **/ ->*£*- (P,‘> 
j- ^ £j *>■ S& i^(P„ 3 ) 


6th mtp/el, 

J'J :- ) ^j' cr*^ J ij'u (C. 3 > 

Jj is>V— * -V ^ C^-Vy- 1 1 A-'ljii ot (P, 1 ) 

i h d'r* j 1 1 ut*^ jl ajT iu jjb [r, 3 > 


.' C,’ ranicpll «ii*, mclmhii" tlic hemlitijr, bat l™ tb twb ■ wUiU r i 

•ftSStfS 2 rtSr* " r “• nni ^ “^ ■ l -* ^ tk- ifkffiL. 

1 Buthl Uiwtrtj mill* a itfit#- ik r rfp * r 


53. ‘ATT.tB, - 53. ‘ABDU’L-WXSI 1 ,-54. ‘nUU-I-LUE, * 

52. ‘Attar. 

Hij, nume was Paridu'd-Dfn of Niahajrar. He has some 
most spirit-stirring verses. The ifad'iq/t 1 [sic] and the 
T'tdhkhain't-Aiclijjti (“Memoirs of the Saints") are amongst 
his works. 

53 , 'AbihCt-WuiiK 

Tie was the contemporary of Sultaa Sanjar the Saljuq 
[a.h. 511-552, A.n. 1117-1157]. They say that at first he 
was a husbandman. The king saw him in a cotton-field, 
singing;— 

' L) ^ — i 

*' 0 hinj-netked camel! T hum what thou icotihht do ! 

Thou etreteheti forth thy neck, [fiirf] thou »halt ml eat my 
cotton'* * 

The King perceived in him the signs of a graceful fancy, 
attached him to. his retinue, and educated him, until he 
reached such a degree that until the present time none hath 
equalled him in song. 


54, 'ImMit’l-Bin Fadlawtjh* 

Ho was the contemporary of Abaqa Khan U.it. Gb3-630, 
A 1 , 1265-1281], and was in the service of Shamsu’d-Dm 
the Sahib-bim The Sahih-Dhcan said to him in jest : 
"Ay Ma-i-zanat fitrdkA!" ‘Imadu’d-Dm the Lur an 
« pi'Gpm of this :•— 

cf' d ^ •*»' r 'r=* 

; ^is.’Vra ‘■sssaft- ». 

L 20 ct wiih) imerediti the dvr* 
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55. 'tmrarAN ur uizwte. 


Although thou Utferest ’fonts [jirecious] atpeaite, be careful * 
for thov taUai mih 1 limit! the Lur : 

Thy fault is Mis, that at chess than sttyent too often; 1 . 

. . /* 


55, 'UthiiwH Mali's of Qazicin, 

He Iras the panegyrist of my cousin Khwaja Fakkru'd- 
Din Muatnrft, 3 ITe Las composed innumerable verses in 
a moat fluent style. Because his cousin Alawldna Sabi 
Qadi Radi'u d-Din (may his tomb be pleasant!) had done 
him injustice, he composed a satire on him, entitled the 
Ettdi-ndma, containing soma 5,000 couplet8. He amassed 
such riches by his poetic skill that he received in largesses 
30,000 or 40,000 dinars, all of which he frittered away. 
One of the odea composed by him is here set down 


f ■ 


Vb^~ 

* -i 

‘UJUi ^ 


* ij*Jur, 




vj r~^ 


f ^ Jl ^-* w-^ ^ yr JW- j £ 


J—*J ttfljst. jjy*. 

~ j' jJO *-* aJ 

' uf^ <-*-* 

^ iL_Xj 


“^r ssLtfS r • - “• 

(fan* 1H5*>, p, aa. ’’ ‘ M - rl " rif fa fi/lf a- j’.two 

* C.' hiii ^. 

‘ C^read ^T^. 


56, ‘ prfo irn-Dftr i,sMa ( £l.—jT. FlRBAWsf. 


'i i ii-!J ^ ■*-* iJ" i f ® ^ 



«* At morning, tr hen thou aatent aside the tresses from thy 
duck, thine eyes find cheek put to ihatM thi drunken 
HqFffftmw ami ike nmmont. 

If a reflection should fait in the teine-enp from the image of 
thy fate, the drunkenness of thy drmtktn eyes mould 
intoxicate the goblet- 

If than hast not irm the hourts, behold thine men image in 
the mirror; if thou tranie&l a store of musk, unloose thy 
plaited locks. 

If a hours should taste a taste from the Banquet of thy Love, 
nhe mould hear a morsel from thy lips as a gift to the 

angels. , 

Thou hast abandoned lore and constancy; thou hast saved the 
seed of harshness ; thou hast not regarded ihy beer of 

many years, . 

non didst my, - My ruby[-lip} mill fulfil the erasing of thy 
heart' : I tcanl to meet thee note; i chat me hare I for 
promises ? 

By ihy life , Nidhdm is thine , thy very slave! The Qaf of 
thy brers hath sealed the acceptance } ” 


56. Malik Tmddu’d-Biti lima'it al-Bulhuri, 

Ho baa some tin. verses, and hia poetry excel* that of his 
father Malik RadiVd-Dfa Uib L Ho dted at Suitanjyyn 
^'“gtig ;r «. » p «f AM Si*id Bahadur 

Khan [a.h. 716-736, a.d. 1316-1335], 

57. Firdaicsi, 

His name Abn'H^sim al-Gufflin b. ‘Ali of Tub- He 



S 56. .y.\ fI_R ITX 3 T f*—59* FAMl£t— -60* FAJEHB-l-orao£pr* 


has some fine Torsea besides the Shaft ndmtt, though they 
arc bat little known; amongst them the following 1 — 



* J> u-i -tf 

* uT* j^V 


^l ii Tim^L i Vj jp 

^ ^ * 
1 C 


itf* ^hs-fy J 1 *^ - 

^wVjT sj 

Jj I might rest for w night on thy bosom, in ^»nrfi J . ropf/rf 
loach h&mn mV/i my AtW; 

1 amid break the pen in ike hand of Mercury: I would 
snatch the cromfrom the head of the Sun; 

In honour I t could rise about the ninth hearsn ; trith mg 
foot I would trample on Saturn's forehead; 

If 1 jxmseswd thy beauty, if I ,rer>- in thy place, 

I would show pity to the unfortunate, I would hr. merciful 
to the dutrmed*** 

Hib death took place iq the year a.h.4I6[ = a.dl 1025-10261, 
at Tus, iu the reign of the Caliph at-Qfidir Ti*h. 381-iV 
A.». 991-1031], L 

S8. Farrukhif 
5J), la laid qf Shirtrdn. 

no was the panegyrist of Jfandchihr, King of SMrwSn. 

He htLB some fins Terues* 

GO, Fukftru*d-Bm qf GurffdUm 

He was th e contemporary of Sultan Toghril Bey the 
lauljuq [a.«. 429-445, a.d. 1037-1063]. He has composed 

stz 

i# ttU ,h “ 1 **■ 




61 , FAXHfif.- 62 . FlKHTA.- 63 . HUTB-I-TABRfz. « 

wine due poetry. The book of Wii and Bdmte 1 i» one of 
his works, 

61. Ftikhrl of Isfahan* 

He was the contemporary of Gbizan Khan [a.h. 094-703, 
a,d* 1295-1304]. ITe has some tine verses* 


63. Fdkhin qf Fasten ■ 

He waa named ZavTiu x d-I)iii *AUL His verse is Hueiit. 
He was the panegyrist of the nobles of Qazwin, The bonk 
[totitled] Nit ( |C OtHmjsBb to Children"), in 
praise of my late lamented brother AminuM-Din Xasnilkih, 
is one oi’ his eomposiiions. 


63 . Qutbn'd-M* Aiiqi cf Tabriz. 

lie was the father of Jnlaln^Dm He has ^ome 

fine versed amongst them the iollowing: - 

1 jA~i uT-O' 11 

j_s- iJJJ y Jjj' 

‘ jJU Jjlj 4—’ ^- ■■■.; ’ 

■ :- ■ nXib djf 

ur-J 




V 


* f;W 


>1//—'•.H' c”’ - 


^ *iiU 


* l.jU-1 ,.T 






4 rj T 

I ^ 


u4/ 


* -,U Jj' ,jr* 

> u. -1 ' i»j 




■Jt’ ty 


jjL' i>-f ;>*- 
j;jj **A 

i PuUiihfd in the Bibli'nhssC* Jlffis* Calcutta. *.JJ. ISCa. 


4 rAo*->' 


ID 


64- UAi’SATJU—65. i'AKHElx’il-Bty. 


^ i*T* — 1 j' liT-i' l;'-r* a * 

‘ l» A “ = J^r ijx T ^ C—sT ; < 

/» J# reason o / 7 Witi Swpy/c'm, that I haw my face set toward 
a journey, rain down my very hear?* blood /ran, my 
heart and eyes. 

Sate God, there in none that knotceth my state; there is no 
companion who nail sympathize with me/or <t moment,. 

In thig caraimi there is none more consumed [with grief ] 
than me: there is a fear 11/ thus, that I may surretuler 
tip my soul to Destiny. 

The carman passes by me, ichile I stand at the beginning of 
the road; my soul is sick with the grief of separatism, 
and I am ailing in body. 

Etery moment I fall back from this caravan; again and 

again I turn my face towards the abode of that swaying 
cypress. 

The beast bears burden* by day and rests by night: J ( tick 
at heart, bear my burden both by night and by day. 

These words come from the burning heart of Qufb: there is 
a fear.of this, that f re may spring from my speech. 1 ' 


64 - QuiuddL 
He bus some tine verses 

05. Mtk&rm r rf-£ln m 

Fakhru d-Ditt Fulhulldli. my brother (may be live lane!}, 
° d08 ' llk brink* of Awhodi i h e B i flge 


t 2 


J a 


** tjJ, 



. (No. 49 ), 

■ la C.5 th* refrain ii ilimuehrmt Vi; fur Jj . 
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63 [=49], nonnrn-itfw fathu’liiAh. 

‘ \ " - ■ v - Lj jl ll: -‘ i liT*?' 

‘ *Jj* jpiU O jJ iAi 1 J-jUs.* 

‘ fs- 5 j - Li j ’ ^vr 5 j 1 nflA-* 

‘ ■y jJ j j-* J-^ r ^ 1 

‘ jjJ AiiL_, J“? ,l -^'-^J- 

* jjj j j) jX-x*+ J u” j' <Jiy >-r ‘ --■ ‘ : J 

1 I,-'*—=- ,.,—^ 1 ^w 1 ,5 Jj-j 1 —j i- 

J j w - v # 1 Lr L 


• 1 *;. 
ur j— 1 


l, yli. I bUt *—* ■ 1 ■* * ^ ‘ ’ * L ^ w “ 

' j*j *<*}/.ir*: j —’ j' J -^— 7 : *4^ 

1 <!—^ " J cT'J - J 1 Jy—^ y ,J 

* jjj jjj y*-*—♦^W-v* iJ-J'*-* } j 

‘ L. ^ jl 

* Jji ,j J j 1 

* J 3 J' ^ 

■ . 


>JJ jJfy-J ^ “V 4- 


s 1 


j.J 


J ^ 


■ jjj ijJ ^ j '* 


Aj lA/U jjWj ^ijpC 

j * i j 3 &Lh*j 


1 c, ; 

i C, ; inp-[rf]* 

3 cj t v*J* 

1 

J C r ( FEfflds ,j*- - ['■'* 4j^J J « 

* C/J^ 

1 CJ llIL3jJ *off/i + 

* CJ - 
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63 [= 49 ], FAKimr’lt-Dk' FATTnTLLAli. 


w—’ j" 1 J 1 ur —* j —“X—^ 

lijJ J Oj - l!-J L " J .l,< L jiZ-t 

* * . Jvi L'^ ^ J-' 4 -si 

11 ' 4 =j l ‘- i o”jH 


“Again ahe hath tied a hundred knot* un thme t resset fragrant 
as ambergris; she hath cast into eonfnsf&n a whole trurli 
tike the dps of her tret-set. 

She h gone walking in the garden with n goblet of wine in her 
hand, gently straying [so thutl one would mg the had 
dashed oft two or three goblet*. 

Her cheek, informed toil A wine, it sujfused tcith perspiration ; 
one multi my that the breeze had dashed a drop of ttew 
on afresh rose-leaf 

Mad inscribed a niiu j ^) 3 with ghutiyu* an a Jessamine- 
traf, had dotted the fare with that fragrant mote. 

The garden-ground hath bedecked itself with aft sorts of sweet 
herbs, as though with goki and ornaments to east at 
her feet. 

The hands of the carpet-spreading Zephyr hate raised a canopy 
and curtain of cypress and fir for her auspicious admit. 

The jessamine, lily „ and unirissHS are bathed /ji perspiration, 
because the breeze hath sprinkled the road of her approach 
with fragrant unmeet. 

To cast before her feet the Boae-garden hath hurriedly made 
Imres {or provision ), 1 ojutf turned them into gold on 
every side. 

It is long tfinro the Jonquils, In longing f ar thee, m thou 
mty'st suppose, hare farmed a circle set with eyes, all 
fittd on the dfwi\ 

1 

3 C . 3 

■■ Thin teitci, frnm H+^hape p it alfem ^tapajoil )» tin* fVehmw, 

' ^. fcin< * 1,3 ^grnnt tovnunti C, tSrnifKHiniI jkI„ I Uimlt* with tuiL«b P 
* Ob w-jnt hiry ti^j the dntibk fresning of lkI] ,J ■> 



GO, <iatbjLv.—GT. kamal-M^fahanI. 13- 

Through (fusin' of ihee smake ascends from my head, as from 
nfoc-'CMt, since, tike censers, she hath Jilted mthfre my 
heart and eyes. 

In blood the pupils of my eyes hare trashed clean then- hands 
of life, so often, tike pigeons, have they incotitntarilf 
dashed themselves upon her. 

She passed by me, and did not even look upon me; th* 
quarry of hen did not even arrest her glance, so lean she 

found if. _ 

Her glance conspired against and look captive the hearts of 
God’s people: on (hr points of those dart^ hath she 
impaled the distracted heart [of her admirer}." 

66, Qatrdn. 1 


67. Kdmdln'd-Diit Ima'it of Isfahan. 

He b a8 same prettv verses, and has originated some 
charming fancies, He has also composed sundry scholarly 
treatises, amongst them a Treatise on the Bmr. He was 
killed in Trahan during the Monghoi invasion, and, as he 
was dying, wrote these two quatrains on the wall with 

his blood:— 

‘ __ -J hr* j ** -- J 

1 ii —^ <j?jV ' i { 


JL, *_s 




■1 L_! 


-i' ^j'y 

« The heart is choked i eith blood, and this is the condition of 
a melting son l ; 

In Mi* (’alt this is the least diversion : 

Notwithstanding tide, I dm^e not say aught; 

It may he, perhaps, that such is the retard for faithful 
Aen-ict'S* 

*L Mohr, p. V ia *•** * 5fl ^ D 10413 ‘ 
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G 8 . IvlFf-I-KARAJj. 


’ 5 ^ J 1 * ^ ^^ ^ ‘^xjJ J J 

**i^ Jui J P ^ ‘^" u ^ J jjr^ <Jb- ? isljs^ Aj jO i y-yj l^ _ - 

'“ IFSgw Trf the hmrf t that U may iceep e?r er its mike land? 
May weep ocer its own state and an evil chance J 
Ymtmtay (hero were two hundred famntMiom otr one who 
had dkd: 

To-day there is mt one to weep over a hundred ! 73 

G8. Kdfi-i-Karaji. 1 

His imaue was Abn’l-Faraj Ahmad b. Hubtimiuai He 
waa the panegyrist oi HajduM-DiQ *Im 4 dn*d-Dawh of 
Hiimathtn, and died at the beginning of tie Monghol 
invasion. He has some fine verses in the Kara]] dialect, 
two 01* three couplets of which are here set down. 

Dialect-mmi* I. First coupfeL 

1 Ji\^\ ^^ lsjjJU (C, t > 

■** Ajm il» sj «J ^Jl sSj I >0 

^.liU- 1 0 %i * ^ ^ j : (P. 1 ) 

‘ ■ L. J - , > jJjl j J SLA 4J 

* Ju,' L^ 1 - ^ : J£ ^j }J L. (P. a ) 

Li aj ajL* Jj t; <1 jjL, , jj 

I- Second couplet w 

J “ i cj^-V ■ ■—£-* i-iU ; (C) 

dtr* & 1 —^—‘jKju-f i—il—.j (P, T l 

- 1 u“^f J ^_SJ- 

• See o. a tf the ftml of p, 76 i mpra. 

* Bum) Hwa not*: ■■ Uncertain , might atw hr i _,., , » 


biogbjj*htes of ron>. — 68. k.wI-i-kaeaj f, l -> 


' l i—ir* L -1 )£ (P. ) 

IL Ftrtf couplet . 1 

1 (J .LfJ^U* i/ ij Ai^ (C.‘) 

4 '/ H-* ^ LS^’ *$ d ^ ^ 

* ^ ^ 1 ' l) 

‘ U'/ <Jj ^ *£ '—> us*^— 1 ^ 

4 »j-Jf'j ^ 15 ,P '’* 

4 1/ *-V» ^ i/ 

IL Second couplet. 

1 ^ aj uJ ^ ^ u~- lj "y Lr-^ tC* 1 ) 

4 X-m „■■ ' jj/ i/-*4 ^r '/ lAA 

c VyJJ « y*Af 

* 11 Lj-j ts <*/ 

1 ^ ^Sj U^' L,*"^ ^ 

* U-J 4_f*>A u-A* * r*^!r** tA^ 

IT, J7n>rf - onjikt. 

*j >j}}y+ x t) ^ ^ (C,I) 

* LLLl Jh lt^ *5 J 4t> U ^ 

1 ju fjj l^ 5 irfH 1 tP * a) 

■* w ^ *jy ^ *j** ** 

1 1W to »*» th.l in F- 1 It, ™ P&** -™ I 0 *"* fS-ttff'* thuUsh 

Tn. P E tiliWtiUdr thsTV HfH *C[HiratfHl hj Itlfl 'WOTtl Li*. . 

Tsrjr—. - -.«-> ■ - "• “* “ “ - 

tilth r LJ «v that -Iwiitd t» Mid, 

2 p,i L unit- tk raniaiiiirt? 



ID 69. Kill a-I-ZAN'JANf. — 70. KABCAS. 

n. fbuHii cQupkL 

JjjXj jJ-w-* J J (C* ' ) 

‘ L-s «L*.- OjSj, CiJ-S 1 . ^ 

* ^ ^ iL^ Jj ^ (P. 3 ) 

69. JEtf/jw/uV-iKi, Zanjdni} 

Ho was the panegyrist of Khwdja Sodra’a-Dm Ahraodd- 
Hhahdi!, the ^ci/f ih-Qi trdn . He lias some fine Teraea. 

70 , Kfirija*. 

Ilia Dame was Najnm'd-Din, He welb the contemporary 
°f ' * * * t a^d the pnnegjmt of . „ # # * 
V ■ - * a& Wfl panegyrist; but ho held Kargaa in 
the highest honour.* because he excelled both as a companion 
rind no a poet. Concerning Kargua [h| B rival] anid 

‘jLiX-il c u ^;1 U T 

'-C/Jjr' V u —' 1 

1 ^ Iv^ ^^XL. 3 J ^ 

‘ iUl SX^jJ 

ir* y m . / u?i J'^yj ^.3*. j 

‘ ■-a— *«-*l y u u 

< JT J ^ J >JrH j L-* ~ ^ Ai> 

j- c j" * ‘^ jr ’ L> lF 5 * - ? y 

y.L/j^y a—, cA-v-* 

*y»» * H> kf 1 ^ 

1 C. J itiui* jiyj * 

a C** rti&: * . * *1 L *1^^* ^ tr. 




70. KAltUAS.—71. KirrWAL.—72. nu'izzf. 17 


' i \j Wjjjj d—r i—* js^ 

• kiCJU o>. j.;,-' cA-i’/ (js-j j' 

* j’ X J-+ j-£ ~l£ f V 

< / J J rV 1 _ 5 “' ‘ L - is ’y—* 

L -fjlri f—'j ~j/ !r-?* J 

“ Thou hast heard this, how Nimrod in hi* pride touched /or 
a while the he.ai’Cm with his crown of lord ah ip. 

The inflation of pride mid empire left- hi • heart no ear to hear 
ihe prophetic miritelv wrought by 1 the Friend of God* 
(Abraham). 

Therefore inevitably the Lord of the Gnirerse appointed 
a gnat to do battle and contend with hint for a while. 

When the gnat, without aid of spear or help of shield, found, 
by God's md,power fa slap him, 

An order came from the Creator to the Snatcher of souls, 
saying, * 0 soul-seising Phoenix of the lolus-raulted 
Zenith, 

* Arise to tear unto the Lord the <mil of one hampered in 
desire, m ashes for ihe furnishing of Melt i' 

Knots for what reason this befell Nimrod ; I trill tell thee, if 
thou trill not hold me culpable ; 

Goil decreed against him etery moment a fresh torment 
because he had instituted the cm tom of pampering the 
Vultures (Kargas)*" 

71 . KAtwdl. 

Hi a naiDv Muluoud the son of .... . of Khurasan. 

Ho is still uliTO, and bos boikks fins verses* 

72 . 

He was the panegyrist of Sultin Saojar the Saljuq, and. * 

attached to him, and was the Poet-laureate of that period. 

I.B.LI 1901. 2 


18 ^ MCHARAK-SH \H.—74, MUjfli. 

Ifo has some fine "verges. AYLilp Sultan fiaujnr was playing 
polo, the royal horse stumbled. Mu'kzi said :_ 

* W m -^ L J rt- J* ‘ 1* u~? J ^ w& 

'ji'tA^nr*? -'J ‘ Jhi 'X=r Jij MaA. / 

“ 0 ^ ifi 8 ■' the cmout A<ww, far it hath east the ecil 

vys on the commit/ Jiice. 

If the hall errs, strike it Ki fh the politick, and if the forte 
is vicious, ijice it 1$ me / 11 

The King gave tho horse to who mounted it, 

saying:— 

irM t$ US' U <^j\j r ii J 

‘d* ** P^i.? A ‘ffji Jt*r 

"I mounted the horse fa kilt it for Us f a »H: if said, ' First 
hc&rk&n io this mr/Jhir cjccuss : 

/ am not the EartteCw, (hat I should tear the world, nor 
mi 1 ileam, that I should carry the Su’>, I ’ 


7 a. Mtiharnk-ihdh of Ghhr, 

He was the paflegjrut of Sultan Ghiydthu’d Bin Gburi. 
' T? T5lt£?f Production fa Astrowny j a onfl 0 f com _ 
positions 


74. Mujirvfd-mn Boyteydai. 

Ho has soao fine verses, and in particular has, {riven 
uttemneo to ™ e incomparable word-plays, * 

75 . Mfj/f/u’d-Bln Ramgar, 

?. Y "’ d ' -« ™«»»«■» -Mckte, of 
BelmVd-Din of Juweyn, the aa&ii.nw" 

tha^W ?* amUS,n = “ecdotes related of him it is ^d 

but »bo L ilt ' “f ‘ T lfe ' b “ ll "' i behind iu Yujd, 

but who eeo,, .ft* hi., t „ l!Wli „ A pupa of Lji 


BIOGRAPHIES OF POETS,—75, 3TAJD*I'HJl3I{1AR# 13 


him, u Gorxi newn + for your lady has alighted in the house! Jl 
Ham gar said, ** Good news would rattier be in this, that: the 
house had alighted on her! Sl This speech was reported 
to the Indy. W hen shq .saw her husband, she reproached 

him, flaying :■— 

t uf)4* 3 Jh^ y ; ^ j 1 lA-^ 

,f jS?i>, wyW efir^ ttiifcj err I and flam in're I Jj 

Ham gar said: r ' Before me, yes ; but God forbid that day 
and night should have existed before thee l " 

The people nf Kashan sent him these Verse* concerning 
the poetry of Anwar! and DfaaMr 

J —J-j —*} ofT 4_>^ 

* juA J 5 -^ ^ jU 

l j i i b ** ■ ; t j 

1 ^ ■ ■.■ ■ -j ^—’t 

‘ cr-^ crir'/ J 

I iL^ lu ^LSLj Jj y- 7 •_-*■£ 

* y fcU eJ - ' ' jO 

M 0 Mon r."A(? art mighty as the earth, *r/io m Mr haven qf 
looming art the moon qf auspimm ffluukyrnttoe and ik* 
most htminom wtt f 

One party qf critics prefer the nth 1 ranee* qf BhaMr to the 
terse# qf An ami. 

White another party deny this statement : in short, they 
are in a stair ofttrife and content ion. 

Do tkou indicate to them a preference for one tide; for the 
Hm!m of Eloquence is under the signet -ring of thy 
genius /” 
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75, MA.ni'l 'jJ-JDfx HA3IGAE. 


Hatngar ansn’ered na folW^;— 

ij^j jL_j J—i 1 ; fJWJ- 

i^—'>■ J—; 1 iL > 

‘ P - 1 ^*±-c **J 

JM 4 " L^i I J Ijiw — -J i-iJ' ■|_ l jJ L ^- 1 " 

^ J'"C J”*' 5 hfc ^—^ 1 “ *' j J 

L-*/— 11 —i '' • * ] l/j—1 L-J 

Jh> jlj A.-A _? ,_|S 

'^j** D r jj <Sj-£* l^L^. jj 

J—?J-T—J i_/i - llk —f—' kj-’ 1 T? 

1 ^ *y* sj—■* J—UJ 

‘ jl uJLul 

ti—i-V-J lir « JS. ^ J-^ 9 

‘ UFs*=* f* %>j jjjfl L_=._i,-_.l 

^Lr*^ _jj ^ .,1? ^ j j 

‘ ^Li-t |«yj j-f- aril 

jj ^ (j £j _. r » 

'•Cr - * - *-^ Jj iJK * > /. X J ( * 

^ I- » 7 y, 

— 1 ^j i i. ’ i J^ j -X«i jJ l 

■— 1 >-J' ■*—'J—i J'jjr-b L_j 


1 C,: read" 

4 0. 1 Jrank Jly jj^ , 

1 Perhaps we uliu dd rwnl^. 

* MW.^, wtkfc oritur 9 am., nw , a, (nr » 1 , fflal£S KD(S j. 

at&DWtiia bp titfij octnrni, ■ 
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1 t te ; ■ 

r f7 s ~ 1 ^' 




S . * 

L 1 ^* ' 


Wy" y 

; j J' j j J ^ JI-* 


« i 1 

JJ- * / 


'■ * r _i 

‘ J 1 '*— *5^ 

j' St?JJ h; 'V ^ 

^ Ji J: —^— 1 4^-S <J .,**>- J „ 11 •>■ 

J “ J » * tfT ? / U J <* 

w 1 a -=i J ^ iJ I p t ■ — '" h— ^ 

_* W At 

* jf>—I- J—j* Lj 0 f - * *-J a_Jj U? jifi 
1 ; j j j *j*r sA- 

^r i “^ J—=' ^— ! =^ J aI—S—* J r~^ 


c.—^ ^/ 

-L^ i 1 „J-jl 


“ A number of the people of the district of Kmhau, who in 
excellence mid {turnin'? Imre home away the hall of 
eloquence. 

Disputed on the utterances of the composers of verse, ns to 
which did hut string the fashing pearls of Bari £i'.e, 
Persian] speech. 

Tkfir dispute tens about An tract and Blinhir, as to which held 
the higher rank m a poet. 

The one proffered pear It from the water of Far gab, the other, 
Jafetrl gold from the land of Khava ran.* 

Our preferred the sun to the moon ; one set the Jlouri over 
the fairy. 

Since the one party could not obtain Justice from the other, 
their glance selected humble me for the arbitration, 
appeal was written. tFAcn fliers reached me, (he 
petitioner, this demand for Judgment, with unbiassed 
mind 


1 Tie native places of Ijhablr irnd Auwiiri r«|N=ctirely. The giild callnil 
- 1 Jn%i M i* uf partirulnriy fiw quuIiSY. 
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75, 1LUBD ! D-Ilfx HAJUGAE- 


I explored from end to end the mine of geuins of that one, 
eien a* J dired into the (Uptin of this one's ocean. 

The poetry of the out jn ot'ed to he <m royal prtirh, tritik the 
rerxe of the other prowl to he die Ja'fari gold. 

Although the poetry of Bhuhir transcends the order of rirtte, 
it caimot load equality with the style of Amrari. 

Neither does his t erse reach the zenith of Jupiter, especially 
on Occasions of rhapsody and panegyric. 

Although the nut are. of the fresh date is street and pleasant 
to the taste, hoic can it surpass 'Askar's 1 sugar ? 

Although the willow is green and graceful, pleasant and 
succulent, yet how can the tttffou? give itself the airs of 
the cypress in the mention: ? 

This is (he belief of your ci rmnt concerning the. nru apologists, 
if thou wilt follow the opinion tf Mqjd-i-Hamyctr. 

This conclusion ireis e wired at midnight at the end of Regal, 
ib the year 674 [ r — 600 + p — 70 + J - 4] of the 
Flight of the Prophet P 




Irrmmi of Hor&t my a on it us subject ; _ 

•» 

-■ 3^~ l ’-^~ . ' ■ u™?-' j-iJ** 

1 )r^ r 5 vHgd v -—*Us ^ }J j 
-j JLaa-l ■£-*> 

‘ £rr «i' ; Bii'j j** J j ^ 

sAf, li 1 ' J JJ * 1 j, ij 1 * . i ,jl 

" 0 ih ™ * h0 P H ™«* Ut °f meditation on this question, 

if thou iookesf to the truth of tho matter thou art not 

errusable. 

There u no need of so many words its order lo arrive at 
a decision by the proem of comparing the two styles. 

S^ f f |%5u.“* r SLtullkr far it* 




76. MAfHILD TABR1ZL — 77, NAJ MI-ZAEKltC* ^ 


For tfm i* fi miracle, ft mi that mere mask; thi* a candle and 
that a lamp ; this a moon and that a ttar * tki& a kouri 
and that a fairy™ 


76 . Malik Mahmud of Tabriz. 

Ha wm the mn o£ Halit Hudhftffiiru'd-lJin, and one of 
the great ones of the world. Tic bus Rome fine poem*, 
amongst them the following :— 

* jj u_ v XJj*^-± ^ ^4 

* ^ .»/ j ^ 

LiOy J jV *-* cr^ 

* c^V ^ ^ ljt* J V li'Vr j j" 

* jJUj «^-Msy j-j- *— Id j*-* l - l - -*^ " : *-t'V 

* jKi Ja“ ta-A^ 1/ 


■• JAir fcme has not yet come/or me to clasp ikee in my embrace: 
lift approaches its etui: how bug thi* anticipation l 
jyjitn T s hall strain thy Jarin to my bosom, the world trill 
soy, ‘ Lo, we hurt again ji laced thy desire in than 
embrace l* 

Life ami youth pass like the wind without tarrying ; beware, 
lose not the opportunities of lace's season ! 

Make good use of this time, else, when opportunity no longer 
remains, whom doth lamentation profit hoit shall 
weeping a rail 1 " 


77. Najmidd-Din ZarHb ("the Gold-beater"), 

Ho was the contemporary of Abaqa KTion and Arghun 
Khan. Ho has some fine versos, amongst them the 

following :— 




‘J4 7S, njhh inf op gajvja**—-? n. jfimt (>if " tTi rBf 

Lf ^-ib J .Jf jV j=?: ' J {lr =** 3 

‘ j-iU 1 ljL-—4-1—+J1 

" ^ flfli ff ffQM-l&iter 9 and wfmt I gain frmu my cruft is an ugh l 
but a trail and a lament. 

S id ever in the audit of goM, but J never bare a tingle 
farthing" 

78. Nidhdnn of Ganfa. 

He was n contemporary of Sultan Tughril. the sou of 
Alp-And An, the Saljilq. The books of Khmratc and SAMu 9 
IjiiifM and Majnun f tie Seven Faces (llaft Pagkar) v thu 
rneaettry of Mysteries ( Mal r hzann f f- A^nir)^ und the Book of 
Alexander {I&ktintfur-ndma) are amongst Lis poems* 


7£L Nidhdmi-i-*Afi&U . 

Ho was a cmitcmpomjy of Xidhknii of Ganja. The book 
entitled NtijmuUfn-NnuMir (Thesaurus of Facdke) is one 
of his compositions, and he baa some fine verses* It ia Raid 
that the King asked him, « Ts there another NidUmJ besides 
thee F ” He replied";— 


AijlU- tAj jj Ji" j * jU . jks=: Ji j 

AU 1 J ^ Af-jj ‘ Alj/ ,_S^ J ; , ^/ 

* J ^“ jU V jSj' Jf-V ‘ ^ ^ 

" JFo d« three Nidhtmin in the tcorltl, 0 King, by rtnmi of 
whom n world i&jifUtf mih outcry* 

Of these, I ; your want, nm in mitiny an the Kins, iflMfc 
the tiro others are in Merc before the Sultan. 


1 MS S, mid 43 for j „ 

Ttraes (with fh ihbe! imintiniia, aud 


in if ■ V E i h . £ kEn * lil, unHI 

m IUU &« TOT tnia-liiti.nl flf th&E «.'riT it. tlir J R 4\ frir 

Jalj Mid October, mi, F p. S^fl: U f flta " l frir 
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SO. N isIR-I-KimSRAU',—SI. XAlfil. 

Although they utter rente. [eitWt] as spirit, aud altlmjh 
they can tjwilt like the Spirit of tV'tsdoui, 

When 1 begin to treat c a cord, hath desist in despair from 
their labour” 


80. Nutirri-KhmratP, 

He was an extreme Shi'ite of the Sect of the SeWW. 
anti this sect entitle him Kitjfttt (''the Proof”). He was 
a man of philosophic.il mind, a contemporary of Mostangir 
the Fatimiil Culiph of the West, and carried on a propaganda 
in the name of Niztir.’ He lived nearly a hundred yen is, 
and was burn in the year a. it. 3oS. a He has some exquisiu 
verses, but was not free frutn fanaticism. The boot of tbo 
fiatuhantfi-iidma* is one of his poems. 


81. Nvjilu’d-Dm Jarbddaqdni. 

Ho was the panegyrist of the Amira of the Castle of 
Daaaq *<;?), and died towards the end of tho Haljnq peiiod. 
Ho has some fine versos. The Book of Bishr ami Mind is 
otic of bis poems. 


82, Qddi ffidhdmu’&Dln. 

lie was contemporary with Ahaqa Khan, and has some 
gaud verses in Arabic and Persian. These few verses, from 
the bilingual qeishia composed by him in praise of Khw&ja 
Shamsu'd-Dln the Sdhib-Dhcdn, which are in my mmd, are 


hero set down:— 








L. w* 






Jij a_- jAtf ‘ r’s* 


I * R ^—' 1 


fesasss Si ss— *-**»». *. — 

Iinudlli piijpS»iHlii!l. few b Wine ai tlii P"<Tnns bo *pcu3i» 


c‘E hiittfeK BB twins nVflT sii-tj. 'Hal? e 

• “ b, Or. Hjg— M 


the 


S3. ciipf xu»n.\:irr 1 D-D£s\ 
jl pj) i^- ‘ Jj L‘~J ^ 

i Jr ‘*h j- Jkr^ a—L-j' -• 

_r* W>-’ :**o J v* if' ’ ^—r *tV lJ K, 1 ;-] j' rf 


*■^1^ J“’ ^ * W, ^* J ^ - *-^' ^ jc>- ; 1 L^-^—•;„_JL’ pjb 

-v'“V i j 1 j /*i ^ l u^'»=r j - 'j J> 'jp- j/ 

^- a •**= ^ 1 ljj'-^ r^- jr- 
* fj '-ff s ~j-^ L * j ' -MW <-*/ us^j— J-^r r^j 

ujJ—* ' lAtH 

■"*/ J-'y-? ^ ^ -*’ ' (*-H.'J—! jIjj 

*J l *W r-^'‘ Vj* yjf ^ 

^L -5 u^ 1 J J ; 1 !/*=* -^r* (* j1 ^ y—= 

liT’ l ”-£^ - j1 “^' , ^f J j' ^}-j-^<Sy a j — 1 1/—* 

lSj\zJj&. J u5 -Ja>jJ— i Vf., * —J^~- ■ yJ*->- . L ]r 

^ f 4-i-*® y 

^,'™ij' j '^1 yj ‘Ai ^ if 1 j ^ | (iJf ^*s 

>■€*-*■*« j 1 J / J^r ‘ ;> Al Aiifj- 

^.’'j ^*ir-* u** n 1 “r* aH ’ ^—-V **—*<* -fj Jw»T iy.' 

& lj TJ> j bij tfj] ii ' -A-^' ^' Jv.T 0 u J, ^ W J*± ; 

^uijT^ritf J-JT^'i; *^,uili JjS ji j;^' U an 


“ Conte, I mien. Item pltataat an dkyrntion it is [which passci] 
beta ce it the at ream and the riterside ajpivug. 


1 C. 1 rauls ftft c u. 
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Every moment it [the dream} display* it* dear heart, un~ 
footing a hundred tongue* m/uenf speech. 

To it quoth the cypress, * Ofailhlcm friend, why do I qmwr 

over trt tow F 

l am hampered by my uprightness; thou pursued crocket 
paths, intruding ecerywhere. 

Since thou mud gather the worthless about thee, t ton 


karesi such an one as me without it companion. 

Now >W hand holds but wind from thy words, I am seated in 


mourning in the dust’ 


In ttmteer to it, [the brook} recited this ode, whilst it hung 
i/« A rad m sAnuu^ 

*1 M thm kmt no demrefor mitm mik me ■ 
t/itf cow* hare no nt&bility* 

Nothing is wrought by thee sure wiffatuess, nought by v* sure 
gentle moods and conciliation. 

Henceforth make no claim to nobility, boast not of steaujmt- 
ness in her, 

r nursed thee tenderly fa my lap, that perchance one day thou 


t,lightest o’ershndme my head. 

Now, indeed, thy afairs hare prospered; if thou ««/ me no , 
than rememherest me net. 

For ion of thee I turned my face to the open country, dashing 
stones on my bosom fa my restlessness. 

Thy head is exalted to heareu in upliftedoess, ichile l am 
fallen humbly of thy feet. 

Thy head is glossy, ami them hast beauty and freshness ; 
are distraction and desire. 

May this exaltation ever be thine, for thou ahdest while tee 
ThJ'spake [the stream}, then suddenly sank down, casting 

itself in the dmt iu md-abanibnmenL 

Herat tea* the uplifted head if the cypress troubled, much 
wm it dMreuid % ton:. 


, r ««, „«* m. •, ^ 

15 oltm nlluileii to a* pxi-U-TTilur !rmty U * 


UvUiL'-L 1 TiliT 


'IS 


S3. XxSTR.-S4. UniAM-l-T.VEEfZf. 

It came into the yank w, striking hand on hand, <rhile the 
birds lamented orer if. 

This terse of the Master*a song mines into my mind, which 
i)i truth is worth inscribing on fhtj heart; 

Thi dot t - 'flutter orer the trees: the garden > rhates a fragrance 
tike Qinndri atom.’ " 1 


S3. NAsir of . . , ,* 


• • * ' 3 « tt Tillage in tie district of B^rajiTd, in Fits. 
He was a contemporary of Sa’di, uni hits same fine verses. 


84. Huiudtiiifci-Din a f Tabriz, 


He wo* a contemporary of Sa’di of Shiraz, and hu some 
charming verses and passionate odes; but since Su'd! Iwd 
enmed off the ball of fiuno in [the compaction of] odes, 
Mawlana Htim4tn guys on tins subject:_ 


* ^ J? df \y 



i 



JjS ijj-x jlJ" 
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^j-i 


‘ j*U» J>j=-, L.‘ A-S J—4 1-?^ » J (*'—!f—i 
^—s'^J a-£ Jj—; 


■'-•I ._" —vil * ; “ ^ /***~ 


1 ^jkUft 


*j A?- 


■ Than must do our business with a single j flame; but fhm 
dost not tv**™ thyself mth the tan of the unfortunate . 
In longing for thine image I am the slave qf sleep 1 ; happy 
is he whose companion and confidant thou art f 
Si Ml >cc are content to behohl thy face from afar of, why 
docs the Zephyr toy with the tips of thy AW 
Surrender once more’- the trams of the Belowd mto (he Jam** 
of the triad, for talc-telling is the occupation qt that 

SaJ'^tn the straight cypress ; it «" better for thee 
to dally with thine own upright stature. 

Say to the Ease : ' Art than not shamed h V my face, for 
than art set apart in beauty amongst the fragrant herbs 
Qire this message fa the nujhtintjaic i Is tf ia 

,r!,tre fit mam i* thou sAonhlst sing songs of lore. 
Mumdm has an attendee sweet and charming; but what 
doth if a tail, for the poor fellow it not « Shimsi. 

85. Watw&t, 

-D..Bi,iiWd-Dia Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
rr,i,T^ no «. a coutomporary of Sd*. 
SlB j„ Tho books (“Gardens of Mo*io ) 

(“Scckto, ) « 

, . +.■ c TTc bus soldo mest 

uraongat- his coin positions. Jie nea 
three are written down £<> r ^ uC 


La., I lonif to«D n** nui»i«Hiir r 
| fancy Ibat wp nhnttld r*aJ lur •* ■ 


85. HASJiiD-l-WATW tT. —86, lfurstTf. 




1 1 -' 


“Tfte t ye hath nmnuamg* >nth thee, anti front thee there it 
lustre in the eye. 

Thy star hath opened lore to me, for in this casket are tbuys 
to restore sight. 

It iv meet that I should lay hold of the tips of thy tresses, 
for to-day it ,t day for the unloosing of knots.” 


86 . Ma/uatiJ 


She has some fine quatrains. Concerning herself and 
a butcher-boy she aays:— 



“ Every htif which he irithdfinis from the tietim he hath skin, 
and takes in his suyar-mteet lips and teeth > 

Werf he t i0 **“* U *«* <Wia on the (hroai of the slain, it 
maid ream its life for desire qfit* n pi » 



The butcher, as it hit cation), wrthrew 
said, ‘Such it my habit f 1 


time me, and 





87, ‘AV.VSHA.-88, FFROATTB. 


Again fit; treacherously lays hi? head o*i my Jest, breathing 
on me that he may/ay me l ” 


87. ‘A'ljunha the J2 edtrets. 


She has some fine quatrains, amongst them the following: 



A-t' f) ejW J j 


( 



" / said, ‘ J (y heart ovmi of thee a list / ‘ He reptied, * The 
price for a km from me » thy sou / /’ 
y/je Aenrf <w»« rtJit/ foacAwf /Ac sow/ rrtVA i7* finger, m though 
to toy, 'Buy! Strike the bargain] it if cheap [at the 
price ]/’” * 

88. Fintuic* the Minstrel. 

She was a minstrel, When Khwarazmshah gained tho 
vietorv over the tings of Ghur, nho »aii ;— 

‘ u; —-*r ,j tjjh, *-j j 

* ■, - —- sT ' I. t—' if kP- 



‘ LU^L-. j } «sb jl-i pi jlfj 

*« o King, the Ghiirl escaped thee by idles, escaped like a chicken 
from (he clutches of the hoick ; 

He alighted from his horse [asp, also = knight in chess], 
turned aside his face [ruAA, also = rook, castle] : the 
King surrendered to (her his elephants [fil, pll= bishop 
in chess] and so escaped male / " 1 


3«t) u*nd ‘her? m UibL 7 — v — 
and fa tig. 


1 Ttc wnn h- n*p 
(king}, Jinri ujj'/f [mat 
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£0. BraTU ? N-5AJJ \niTYA H 


80. Bmtu'n-NaJjdTiyyG. 

She was a cob tern pantry of , * . * , and has some 

good Terse?, 

1 J ^ ^ ^ J*2 " 1 ^ jli iLhJ 

‘ ifi j-a^J AjU- jd * djfj j~4 if \ Js J 

fs Ojic cannot redraw ms h# hard icortfs (?): one cannot keep 
me in the chect ku house : 

Her whose tresses are tike chains one cannot keep at hum? 

[«ttn] Kith chains'* 


[Here falloKS eh. vi f on the city of Qawin.) 



3=3 


Aki. W.—Tl# Etodm, Tty Dr. Edh aku Mahler, 

Ose of the nn*st important and significant of the epoch* 
□mkiiJ" discoveries of the nineteen til century in ancient 
£<-'vpt is that of a stele found by Flinders Petrie, containing 
a hymn of victory of King Memeptnh- This victory "‘as 
one obtained in the fifth year of his reign over the Libyan** 
But the significance of JViWn* Ftirit *■ discovery do e* 
not iio in the poetic announcement of victory proclaimed by 
the otherwise weak and not over fortunate King J IcrnepM- 
The succeeding expulsion of the Libyans and their allies 
out of Egypt in tho month Epiphi of the ye® 1 ' v » whieu 
forms the only historic groundwork of the entire hymn, was 
already known to us, for Meratptah lmd caused this event 
to he carved on the inner side wall of one of the .southern 
outer courts of the great temple of Am in on at TMh*. The 
otcurreiice of tiu 1 qjnue 


j e . ♦* Israel,” amongst the nations mentioned on the uewly 
discovercd stele forms the moat striking and important 
feature of F/iiukm Petrie's discovery. The Bihfo tells us 
(Esodus, \ii, 40, 41) that the Israelites sojourned m Egypt 
for 430 years. The passage runs thus 

Cfvsd *33 3^31 "Now the sojourning of the 

‘ *\ " children of Israel, who dwelt 

rtjty C'T¥£3 13-0 jjj Egypt, was four hundred 

l*na rri .mV rfe® >W1 b*A thirty years. And it came 
1 1 - to pass at the end of the four 

hundred oud thirty years, 
even the selfsame day it 


nwa ynw rw n'trTJ’ 
run ern fflep w\ 

pKD DTP rVMXB^D w*' 

.D'nw 


came to pass, that all the 
hosts of the Lord went out 
from the laud of Egypt.” 


M U ISDI. 




THE EXODUS* 




Tile excavations and researches of the famous Gmtra 
Egyptologist, Ed. Nitcille, have fixed. for oa the geographical 
position of the whole land of Goshen, that fertile district 
in which the Israelites had taken up their abode in Egypt. 
We know to-day the exact situation of the important places 
of Scripture — Pit horn y &ametcv t SuGGoth* MigtM, and On — 
and wc also know who were their builders. Rut nowhere 
hud a monument been found on which the name of " InraeV* 
or 11 Judah** had been Inscribed* One would be rightly led 
to expect that the name of a people living for so long 
a period in Egypt would he found to have been inscribed 
somewhere or other. It was Orst thought that the name 
of [he *Apuini^ who often conic before our notice from the 
Thir teenth to the Twentieth Dynasty, and, who also took 
part in the building of the temples and great storehouses 
at Pi thorn and Rmoesea, was the Egyptian for Jbnni — 
Hthr*tr& m But this theory has been proved untenable bv 
JTinurich Iir#g*c&} atid he tim recognized in the Egyptian 
word tl Apm ” the tribe of the ErythryaeuuB living in the 
mountainous region Aian t Le* the Mok attain mountains 
lying opposite to Ifemphk. 

Again* Epsim hud attempted in an ingenious manner in 
his "EinleiLung in die Ckfonologie tier Atgypter " to prove 
the agreement of the Biblical narrative of the departure of 
!ho Israelites from E^ipt and of Biblical ^tnenlofrv with 
the events portrujed on monuments, already at that time 
credited with being historic, and to point out King MmtepiaA 
tit befog (he Phwmob of thv Earim. All German investigator* 
were of the opinion of Lepsiua. Ftindm-* Pet,* baa now 
found a atele of this King Mornepteh where can be read 
the namo of "/am*” hitherto wanting on Egyptian 
monuments. Naturally this has aroused the liveliest interest 
union gat men of letters and science; and, indeed, not 
only philologists, but also historians and Biblical students 
Lave striven to interpret and give a scientific w the 

*»! MnSSwS? 1 *' 4 *" r ‘ IIS; OBlttdM Fhinoudtt” 


THE EXODUS. 
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inscription on tho Meraeptah stele. For now, according 
to the opinion of distinguished investigators, the most 
infallible proof bad been given that the theory of Memcptsb 
being the Pharaoh, of the Esodus was founded on fact. 

We will now eiutnino whether this fact may be drawn 
from Flit,den Pit tv's discovered stole, If coo firmed, it 
decides an eminently important question in historical 
ehronologv, and if un confirmed, let it be our task to consider 
those historical and Biblical arguments which bring us nearer 
to the solution of this question. 


The passage under conaiderotirm in Morneptuh'a hymn 
of victory runs thus:— 1 "He hue again inclined himself to 
Egypt He is barn to uvengo her, King Merncptah. The 
princes are bumbled and present their homage. Amongst 
the Hine-bow-uations (KctmbogcOVoDkcm) none raisen his 
head. Thnw ii laid waste, Cheta at rest, Canaan with all 
that is. wicked is aliased. Askelon has been carried away. 
Gum taken;" 

Then follows 



which passage Spiiegt&erg* thus translates: JtHomn bat 
been brought to naught, Timet is laid waste and his crops 
■destroyed/ 1 

Wo must be allowed to puss some critic isms at this point. 
It must certainly strike us that whilst all the name* of tho 
peoples here mentioned possess the hieroglyph ^ — 
strange 11 or 11 foreign country , 11 that of Israel ileus not 

1 Sbo Spifftlbrr# in “ZtBtth. fdr aegyv 1 109$, to]. twiT. 
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possess this symbol. It is only accompanied by the fallowing 
hieroglyphs : 0£ thesa signs ^ is the expression 

for ■* strange,” "hsrljftriaii/’ 11 Asiatic sr * the group 
is the usual symbol far 11 men” or “hu man being*/ 1 The 
hieroglyphs accompanying the name of " Israel” do not 
therefore signily a country, but are a group, which, taking 
into account the plural sign 111, indicate* “ bntlnjnc people” 
“Aorde” €t *trttngm" " Asm&m" perhaps Kf uamtuf* *' or 
something similnr. 

Also, l utn unable tu share the views hitherto held with 
regard to connecting the following espress!on 41 fekt ** with 
the symbol for 41 hod things.” The example# brought 
forward to confirm the equation ft — lf to I/iy tariff ri or 
14 h dnlroff, 3 ’ are not quite free from reproach. For there 
41 fek TT is determined by the group JSi of which the 
sign ^ ilika the hind-part of a lion) ■= ph M end/ 1 

and the sign 2 indicates mere exactly that which 
demand a strength. 1 Hut in the case we are considering 
the abstract noun ■* fek-t ” formed from the Y<?rb 11 fek Jl 
V? the term Ena tie ii IJ l r is dniormincd. by the hieroglyph 
^ ^ the bird attracting 11 had thing*” « Fdfc-t " therefore 
Signifies a noun possessing the quality of 11 bud lf or 

wicked, and which by virtue of the radical stem is 
connected with 11 to destroy ” or " to lay waste/ 1 It denotes, 
then, that which we arc accustomed to express by the word 
" horde, 3r * and is consequently the apposition to the w ord 
H which is determined by 44 Amu _ Ashmen, 

barbarians or at rangers.” 

\ = "Afgrpt. Grew-/ 1 i75. 

tilt *' IL die Ineliitu, 1 ’ in ■■ .W kin&L 
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I am also infcWe to agree entirely with the eipbmatiomi 
hitherto given with reference to the group that fallow 

J S 1?, "ha prlu-r J v does indeed mean— a* 

icy fiber# has quite correctly proved—'■ to destroy. 1 aud 
° jiigiii files 41 the crops" hence S = " ilH 
But I do not tWnt. i. "do.w r «! 

Li. (ta™*) Ctop.." tat hold J_ to ta tta potato 
of the sentence, the subject being *'Israel," determined 
by the hieroglyph* and more closely defined by 

and the object being S We tbe11 

a 

in rive at the following translation:— 


" Athlon has been carried. Gam taken. Jenoam has 
teen b,ought to nmgbt; Ami. tta taido. d M troyod 
bis 


We have at once a parallel cm® to this in a passage occurring 
in (ho "Liber (°hup. ij. We are there old of 

the conquests undertaken hy Judah under Joshua * leader* 
ship. We read there fverse IS): 


nn?-ns http idti 
pfrps’t* ■ nw rftnn ” nw 
.n^rnsi 


** Judah conquered Oatit 
with her territory, ti* well at 
Athlon with her territory." 


b “,‘ in StaS- 

an« i wh not belong to Egypt, hut 

a—.- m - 


1 His tnp4tiiti£r i* * P WfcW * 
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that territory of Asia wljidi we Include under the name of 
“ Palatine/* Israel was therefore in the 5th year of 
MornoptLih no longer in Egypt, bai already in that land 
which according to (Scriptural tradition had already bw n 
pointed out to the patriarch Abraham as the dwelling-place 
of his descend edits. If we consider the 10 years' wandering- 
in the wilderness to which Israel was condemned before 
arriving hi the Holy Land, we miLsr admit in coiisoqucnco 
of Flinders Petrie's discovered stole Klint Israel went out <*i 
Egypt long before MernrptaA. 


In consequence of Israel being defined 



“Asiatics,” and as “ horde/ 1 " nomads,” or 

o 


something similar and not as ^ ” "strange country/" we 
may even assume that Israel had indeed already entered the 
home Palestine, but was not yet sn far organized that it 
could be regarded as a separate “country.” As a matter 
of fact this was the case under Joshua's leadership, for it 
was only after he took the command that they had to march 
bey and the Jordan to conquer their owa particular territory. 
Thus with a closer comprehension of the hymn of victory 
on the Mmmptah stele found by Flinders Petrie, we arrive 
at the very important conclusion that the general belief in 
the Exodus having taken place under Merueptiih is incorrect, 
but that it must rather have taken place earlier* 

The question now arises—Under which Pharaoh did this 
event take place? 

The Bible, taken in connection with the historic in Fomin- 
tion inscribed on Egyptian monuments, gives ns some dates 
which help us to solve this question. 

There is no doubt that King A mania, the founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, was that prince to whom the words of 
the Bible (Exodus, i, 8) refer. "Now there arose np a new 
king over Egypt, which know not Joseph” He* who after 
vanquishing the border fortress Atmris had purified Egypt 
from the mighty II ik- Shorn and freed the state from the 
influence of all “foreign rule/ 1 naturally did not wish to 
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value any higher the grant advantaged which Joseph the 
"stranger" and "alien," had obtained for Egypt, and he 
could no longer recognise the position which the also 
“ alien " tribe of the Israelites had filled under the ember 
il vine-tv. In the 32nd year of the reign of this ruler the 
quarries in the Mokattutn mountains were opened, and with 
thii began for the Israelites a time of hard and hitter 
oppression. Tor it was “ aliens ” who had to perform sue a 
putoful labour, and therefore the descendants of Jacob, 
who were other wise only accustomed to breeding cattle 
(cf Genets, xtoi and xlvii), had to carry out this work 
of bondage, Amosis had also many buildings erected m 
Memphis and Thche*. A new time of prosperity hud come 
to the country, the « new kingdom ” was set up, after the 
former splendour of the phnrtsoiiml power, established >? 
the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, had for century been 
fading away. Temples and storehouses, surrounded ij 
walls and strong ramparts, were put up to the honour a 
the Sou-god. and it may have boon under Amo^ and Lis 
immediate descendants that the plan foundation^tone 

of those towns were laid which were finis i on ^ 
Itomeses II and named "Pithom (town of the god Turn 
hi id "Bmew (town of Rameaus)." Therefore the 
(Esodua, i, 11) tells ua in simple words: “ Therefore they 
did &et 07 er them taskmasters to afflict tliem with_ e]r 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities. P^am 

With the founder of the now kingdom began then for 
Israel a long period of hard oppression. Aceordmg to 
Genesis *v, it had been announced m a “ vismu n . .e 
patriarch Abraham that his descendants should be Grangers 
to a land that was net theirs, and that they should bo 

, * , , r__ Afjrt years- To Endas xii. how 

oppressed in bondage for 4UU jtars- 

ever, we are told that they were not 400 but 430 year, 
to Egypt. Wo are informed with regard to this by an 
ancien't rabbinical tradition that of the 430 .^ars of toe 
Bible 100 are to be deducted os having prett. *- , 

of actual bondage and oppress ion* ^ow olv 012 
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ancient Jewish tradition agree with the dates of Scripture 
and those of history us revealed by the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments f 

According to tha words of the Bible nothing should occur 
during Abraham's lifetime that could l>e in any way con¬ 
nected with the sad events declared to him in that vision. 
For we read (Genesis, xy, 14. 15) : "And also that nation, 
whom they shall serve* will T judge: mid afterward shall 
they come out with great ^uhstanee. And thou skull go 
to thy lathers in peace,* 1 Hardly, however, wa« Abraham 
dead than the promise made to him began to be realized. 
A great fuinine broke oul 7 and Isanr was compelled to leave 
hi.s home. Ho went into the lurid of the Philistines. “ But 
the Philistines stopped several of his wells and filled them 
with earth.” Then Isaac departed and dwelt in the valley 
of Gcrar, But even here he could not remain, and indeed 
it wus again because of the wells. Tito first signs* ol the 
divine promise whereby Abraham's descendants should be 
oppressed by a strange people began to be seen immediately 
after bis death, Abraham died ut the ago of 175 years 
(of. Geneflifi, xxv, 7}; according to Genesis* xxi, 5, he 
was 100 years of nge when bis son Isaac was bom. Tim 
latter was therefore in his 75th year when Abraham died. 
When his son Jacob was bam, Isaac wm already GO years 
of age (Genesis, xxv, 20) ; therefore Jacob was only in his 
15th year when Abraham died. Jacob bad completed 130 
years when ho was presented to Pharaoh by his son Joseph 
(Genesis, xtvii, 9). Consequently 130^I4=llfi years hud 
elapsed between the death of Abraham and Jacob's arrival 
in Egypt. But at that time Joseph was not more than 
3S years of age. For he was in kls 30fcb year whm ho 
stood before Pharaoh (Genesis, ill, 48) and was appointed 
by him to be 41 Ah at the court of Pharaoh” and "Atlon 
of kia whole house,” as well os i( ru&r of all the land.” In 
the second year of the femme* which was the ninth year 
of bis office jut viceroy, Jacob hi* father had come to Egypt, 
therefore Joseph was then in his 30th year, i,*?. when hh 
father arrived he had completed 38 yeurs*&f hits life. Whim 
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Joseph died bo vm 110 years old. hnv& then to take 

ixito eonni deration the following numbers 

From Abraham*is tlaath to \ _ 14 years = 11 $ years. 

Jacob's arrival m Egypt J 

From Jacobs arrival 1_ HO_38 yc^ns = 72 yenr*. 

Egypt to Joseph 1 * death ) 

Total 188 years. 


Bearing tn mind the 190 years as 11 rinded down to us by 
the olrl Jewish tradition, thV m<w dynasty of kings would 
accordingly hiw been inaugurated 2 years after Josephs 
death. Tikis is also perfectly admissible I ram history, for 
according to the information obtained from hieroglyphic 
inscriptions it wuh just then that the war of liberation begun 
by Ra-Sefonen against the hist Hyksos king Apcpi HI was 
brought to an end, and a new and legitimate dynasty was 
enthroned with Antosis as the first king. I* 1 ** with this 
change of dynasty there begun for the Israelites, who were 
also “aliens'” the period of great and severe oppression, 
which is said to have lasted 240 years. 

We nuint now determine the date of the accession of Iving 
Amends to the throne, It is a sad but true fact that nowhere 
in scientific investigation do we fish so much in troubled 
waters as in the domain of historical chronology. I f WMB 
well known that Mawtha had not given at all & correct 
or even oulv a serviceable chronology, yet his figures have 
been taken'os a shirting-point for farther hypotheses and 
combinations. It is somewhat more comprehensible that 
under such circumstances oil the innumerable chronological 
systems that have been constructed according to Bfanetho 
-should most thoroughly differ from euoh other in every 
detail. We will all the same attempt to determine chrono¬ 
logically the reign of Amoshr, and will rather attach value 
to the‘numbers in the Egyptian monumental inscriptions 
ihen to the apocryphal ones of JUanetho. Fortunately we 
have an abundance of such material al hand. 
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By o perfectly sure reading of tEie king’? iimne wc know 
ibr certain that tm the 9 th Epiphi hi the ywr ix of King 
Amcnophia I (successor to King Amjsis) the eomtellatwi or 
Soihm rose htiinculiy. Again, since w know from other 
Bounces that Amosis during twenty-two years guided the 
destiny of Egypt, and the 22nd year of this king’s reign 
ia iu fact the latest date that has as yet been found in 
inscriptions, we thus possess sufficient support to yield 
a correct solution of our problem. For according to 
Opprtker’a researches as to the length of the Sirius year 
and the period of Sothia 1 the year -1544, l.e. n.r. 1545, 
proves to be that Julian year in which for the 30 th degree 
of latitude the constellation of Sot his rose helincully for lb, 
first time on the 9th of Epiphi of the Egyptian movable 
calendar. Wo must therefore define lho year u.c. 1545 as 
the 9th year of the reign of King AmeuophU I, imd hence 
assume that he ascended the throne iu the year n c, 1553. 

Taking this into account, ive find that his predecessor 
Amos is succeeded to the throne iu the rear n.c. (1553 + 
22) = B.t\ 1575. Ttte Ertuht* was (herefore in (he gear 
itr. 15,5 — 240 = 1335. It is certainly remarkable and 
worthy of note that we have obtained this information else¬ 
where in a totally different manner, and in fact by 
interpreting the Egyptian darkness mentioned in the Bible 
as ft solar eclipse. Wo there found as the date of the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt the 27 th March iu 
thtfftara.a 1335. We must not treat this striking agroo- 
nwnt iu the results of two utterly independent researches ns 
libpfuiKurd ; it should ruther convince us that we must lode**! 
accept the year b.c, 1335 as the date of the Exodus. The 
question now remains as to who was then king of Egypt. 

After Arneuophis I the following kings reigned in 
succession: Ttmtmoah J p That moth U, an d Thulmotu III 
It is true that after the death of Thntinosia II the reins 
of government had been sewed and the crown worn by his 
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tyrannical slstor and consort, SoUhfpioA. Tier name, how¬ 
ever. is omitted in the succeeding line of kings; she only 
appears there as the legitimate representative of her brother 
Thntmoaia III, who was still a minor, and the latter as the 
true reigning king, to whom belonged by right both sceptre 
and throne. Tim tmesis III ascended the throne on the 
4th Paction = 20th March* a.c. 1503/ and died on the last 
day of the month Phamcnoth in the 54th year ol his 
reign (according to his captain Ameneinheb), i.e- uu the 
11th February, n.C. 1449. Thus his son Amtnophi* II 
ascended the throne of his fathers in the year n.C. 144J„ 
Tie appears <ndy to have reigned a short time. The highest 
number on the monuments of the years that he reigned 
is the year lii (‘‘year iii, month Epiphi, day 15 "h Rc was 
succeeded by Thutmtoit I T r , who according to the monuments 
reigned 7 years. Then followed AntmDphit IIS, with 
u reign of at least 3t) years. An inscription in the quarries 
of Silflilis is dated from the 1st Poehen of the 35lh year 
of his reign, and a rock inscription on the peninsula of Sinai 
bears the date of the month MfcHr of tbc dbtb J 1 - 31 
of his reign. The monuments show just as clearly that 
AmanepM* IV reigned at leust J2 years, for “ in the year iii, 
month Menhir, day 18 " he celebrated the victory over the 
Syrians and Cushites- The greatest date of his successor 
gaker* is hia 4th year, und the succeeding kings At, 
Ttitanctemon, and Sere-Tefi only reigned altogether for 
8 years. Their successor, Haremhtb, it brothsT-m-law ut 
King Amcnophis IV, reigned ‘21 ycare. According to 
a monument at Leyden, be conducted as bend court-official 
to Amenopkis IV the captives to the king. He marned 
us the king’s highest dignitary the latter* sister-in-law 
MMmtt. But Amenophis IIT had already known and 
honoured him. A pleoe of limestone beam tho date i 
« Tear xxi, mouth Pavui, day 1His successor. Bam** I. 
commenced the Nineteenth Dynaaty according to Monatho* 
but only reigned a short time. A monumental stone found at 


1 Zcitaeh L nmypS Spr«tu\ td. situ, f r 103. 
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Wadi Haifa ls dated from the year ii. The length of reign 
of tlie succeeding king, Sati /+ ia given by the dole “ year is, 
Epiphi 20,” His son Lind successor* II, reigned 

finite 67 years. By referring to these date* we can construct 
the following table: — 


NaMBA at tul K1XG& 

Length of 

Yeatlm u.ii. 

Tbutmttiia III T „. 

Sf TdiS, 

J5U3-I14$. 

, AmKnripkis II _ r+ ., r ... 

3 

1449-1444. 

ThntriPiu IY - T * ... ... 

7 „ 

1440-1139. 

AtltHIlrJlUh 111 ... ... , + , ... 

ii 

1139-1493, 

Aiuriwplil* LV ... ^ ... 

12. t+ 

HGJ-lifrL 

S'ukirjx 1 ... ... ... ... 

^ IT 

I3B1^I39L 

' ^ 1 

Tuta’iitbimiaiL l „ T . 

Sera'-Told 1 

KlUl'EulbE-b u . .... .. ... 

S +i 

13&I-I379. 

21 

1379 I3SB, 

NlSETEEMlll DkSasTI. 



Batn«w I „ + ... ... ... 

9 

* it 

t353-13afi. 

SetiT ... ... ... . a 

9 if 

133^1341. 

Ean«e* IJ ... ... ... - T . 

67 „ 



These dates, upon which we could only decide by a careful 
inveitigotten el the known Inscription* on monument^ are 
remarkably continued by an astronomical event recorded in 
the picture on the ceiling of the Ramaiscum, Wo there 
learn of the commencement of a Sethis period, which woa 
celebrated in the 30th year of fhe reign of Raineses H. 
But since, according to the above-mentioned astronomical 
rcflenrches of OppoIzer t this Sothia period began in the rear 
— 1317 — M. 1318, the year bx, 1318 was therefore the 30th 
yeor of ibe reign of Humeses II, and thus n.i:. 1347 was the 
first year of Mb reign. 
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The above dates ura still farther corroborated by the 
contents of a hieratic papyrus at Leyden, which dates from 
the 52nd year of the reign of Raineses T1 We there read 
I, 350, back, col. iii, line 6 >: 

“Month Mechir, day 16. in the town of Hamases II, 
day of the festival of New Moon.” 

Now 1st of Thoth of the Sinus year = 20th July, Julian. 
1stPaophi ,, ,, 

1st „ Atbyr „ „ 

1st „ Choink „ << 

l&t JP Tybi 
1st „ Mechir „ 


_ 19th Aug. 

=. 18th Sept, „ 
_ 18 th Out. 

- 17 th Nov. „ 
= 17 th Dec. jj 


The 11 St It Mechir felt therefore on the Id. January, end 
lasted from sunrise on the 1st January to sunrise on the 
and Jantiarv- Now if the year u.e, 1347 were the hrd year 
at the reign of Ws II, the 02nd year of his rotgn must 
have fallen in the year IV . L29f and consequently the new 
moon must have occurred on the Id January n.e. 1296, 
i.e. in the night of the 1st to the 2nd January of this year. 
And such was indeed the case, for calculation shows that m 
the night of the 1st to the 2nd January of the year ini. l~lb 
tit 1.46 a,to. i Memphis time) the new muon had appeared. 

It is true that various doubts haVv recently been raised 
against the above chronological conclusions, Above aU has 
Eiatnlohr raised his warning voice against the retutt* ot my 
investigations. 1 According to him, by taking into account 
the nujou’s phases a, mentioned in the- inscriptions (equally 
new uinonsi. 1 have introduced "a new 
element in the chronological reckoning oi dates. b>M 
cannot allow, ns I did,’ that the ehranobgieal aetermi, 
nations of the date of the reign ot Kmg Thutrnes III should 
be founded on a p*d solar year. « They arc dates of events 


t Fn*. Sac. Qtlil. to*.. 3d! da X» Coatfr- btem, to 
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in a citizen^ life* which must be reduteri to thr period oi 
a pknefs revolution* 1 ’ cries Ebenlohr. But why 11 meat 11 
is nowhere proved. Whereas it is a fact that the Egyptians 
reckoned the dates of their religions Festivals by the fixed 
year, or rather the Sinm jfom a t which was called even in the 
days of Ptolemy the t£ Stttrtd !or, JP and which by virtue ni 
its length completely resembled the Julian your- Became 
Ptolemy in his astronomical researches stated in the 
41 Almagest 9 * found6 the drites there given an a year of 
exuctlv 3fi5 days, and because the dates of the lunar eclipses 
which ho reckoned by such a year have proved perfectly 
correct* it hna therefore been generally believed that the 
ancient Egyptians always used only this form of year in 
ordinary practice, whilst the actuid length of the solar year 
remained only a secret of the priests, Xow, however, we 
have numerous proofs that the undent Egyptians not only 
knew the fixed solar year to be 365{ days long, but also 
made practical uxc of i? P and indeed in the form of the so- 
called fi Sin** yettr, 1 * in which Hfrtr Tmr'* Bap (therefore 
Jst Thoth) icm the dap of the heliacal rising of Sinus and 
which oi the time qf the Egyptian mpremaaj was almo&i 
completely identic*! t \rith the length of the Julian j '/ear, ifttiv- 
jbrf 3651 doji* tong, This h best, nhowu by the following 
table, which has been calculated according to Qpjwtzef’s 
researches;— 3 


1 1 

Trap- 

T F'-n-tn IIP' TETE Still C* 
VlAH 

Burraiwr* nurwEjcs 
Siam* \jm JmjAst Yiuii 1 


Din. 

Bart. 

H.X- 

jo;-2S(huti 

CH30DMTI = i'DTiwct. 

1000 


fr-oowww = 26-is fj 

tw ti&Q 


&*flfl«90O = si 75 „ 

„ <3 

ssfi-iso&iifl 

0-000-914 . H3-9* „ 


* Sitinumber, 4 , kflii. Aknd. il. WUfL Wif-u + val. ir, p. 67 Opmlier btra 
devises ili * 1 falluwiag flipn-mmii f'T ih* Wuprih af the Sirius tl-ilt : 

" 2510^1 4- y-|KKKl<NJ4137 (I — lift) -MCCKWWKHWtmS (I — 139jV 1 
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This fiied Sirius year wiis everywhere acknowledged, and 
regulated tlie odetidur of tie ancient Egyptians, lienee it 
can be rightly called the normal year; agriculture and all 
sacrificial worship were adjusted to it. Wo also find proofs 
enough to show' that in fact the helittcnt rising of Sirin* mis 
associated frith the beginning of the year and the rising of the 
Nik, which occurred at that time. Tims we read in a test 
of the astronomical hall of the Eli masse hit at, Thebes 
it passage which, according to NeinricA Brngseh s translation, 
runs thus :— 

" He lets theo rise in splendour, like Im-Sotkis in the 
firmament on the morning of New Years Bay" 

In a test in the temple at Deudera, Sothis is called 

"The beautiful one, who appears in the heavens, the 
truth, which roles the world at the helm of tho 
sun*s barque." 

In another passage there wo rend 

Thv years are coimtaf newnling to their ritmg" 

Elsewhere we again find : — 

rJ) 4 ‘ Their rays unite with the mys of the bright god 
on that glorious day of the birth of tho sun * 
disk on the morning of the New Year's 

festival/' 

i 2J H She comes at her glorious festival of New Year a 
Day to unite her grandeur in the heavens with 
her father/ 1 

(3) 11 The right eye (Sirius) unites with the left eye 

(Sun ) at the beginm*itjo/t/ie the Ul Thoih." 

M) "She (Sothis-Ieis) shines in her abode on the day of 
the New Year, and she unites with the rays of 
her father (the Sun) in the sphere of Light/' 

la another place she is described aa :■ 

Iais p the great one, the mother of God* mistress of 
Adtit m Allot, futures* of the ymr** beginning, who 
r Uw **, New 1W* Bay, to open a happy year ” 
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Her connection with the rising of the Nile U described 
thus s— 

" I*i* t /Aff i great onr, the mother of God r irko causes the 
Nik to n'*£ t when she shines of the beginning 0 / the 
year** (Dend.) 

Hunce she 19 also called 

(l) ^ Mistress of (he beginning qf tfiti ymr x who tempt* the 
Ni to from his source" 

{ 2 ) ■* The tlirmc So this, the sublime onr f m iatre&s of the 
beginning 0 /the f/ear, trim causes the NiIt to rise 
ttf hi a proper time™ 

(3) i£ So this in the lieu rem kudo the Nik at the heginnutp 

of the year” 

(4) IL Gnat Sot hi* chines in (he hen tens y and the Nik 

comes forth Jhm hi* tiro sources" 

And so on. 

The Egyptians therefore knew from very early days, 
certainly already at the time of the new kingdom that com- 
manned with the Eighteenth Dynasty, the fixed year of 363] 
days m the so-called Solids year; and if Ptolemy in the second 
century ilc. found hie astronomical dates on a movable 
year, and oven refers the Babylonian dates of the eclipses 
back to such an Egyptian year of 865 days, this proves 
practically nothing ior the old Egyptian calendar. We 
must not forget that in (.he Inst centuries before Christ fh«s 
Egyptians were under Greek - Macedonian influence, and 
Hellenism had everywhere made itself felt. Since the gates 
of Egypt stood open to Greece, the Egyptian people with¬ 
drew more and mere Into the background, and Greek 
customs m well as Greek culture took root in Egypt. 
Psanimotick's son Neko U hud even already dedicated the 
coat of armour which ho hud worn Ln butlle to the great 
Milesian oracle of IlrtmchidLe, besides which Egypt was 
first opened to the Greeks by Peammotieh L 1 Under the 
Ptebmya the Egyptians are the subjects, the Macedonians 

1 "flwrWrtla iki flltfo Atgfptast,'’ ni Moftr. p. 
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nnd Greeks the ruling people, All high office* in the 
government of the country are entirely in their hands* only 
the lower ones are entrusted to Egyptians. 1 We can well 
understand that at such a time, when the foreign element 
reigns supreme t the foreign calendar also should come more 
nnd more to the front at the expense uf the native one, 
and we find in fact that under the Ptolemy rule even royal 
decrees J had not only to he drawn up in two kmyvityea 
( Egyptian and Greek),, but that they must also contain the 
foreign (Greek-Mneedonian j date next to the Egyptian one, 
otherwise It would have been unintelligible to the people. 
It is no wonder, ?hen, that the native calendar ibased on 
a four years' cycle,, in which three years included ear ft 
3G5 dayn T bur the fmirth 3G6 days) was by degrees forgotten, 
and Ptolemy Euarfftfe* was obliged by a royal decree to order 
the reintroduction of tbe ancient Egyptian form of year. 
This decree, known by the name of f# the deers'll of 
Campus/* is dated from 11 (he 7th Apefkem, that is, the 17fh 
Tyhi of the Egyptian* f in the 9tA year of the reign/* and 
contains the command that “from thin pear pntcardx in the 
upper ami fairer country, therefore in alt Egypt, mi the dap of 
the rising of the dirittc Sot hi*t r which if* catted in (he sacred 
temple itucriplionM iWvr l^wV 2/ay r in hi* mane shall u hr ilium t 
fewit be he hi, which fmUtnf fall* in the 9th year of the king * 
rcitjn in the day qf new moon in the month JPaym\ and shaft it j 
the future be afreety& solemnized on the day of the rising of 
Sothi*” 

This is not the place to return to those polemics and 
deductions to which the contents of this decree have given 
rise, I will refer here to my researches which I have 
elec where described* and which bear on this subject** We 
will only here point out the fact that it Is absolutely 
incorrect to maintain that tbe Egyptians always used only 
the movable year with its 365 days, and never used for 

1 So ei al my Lha p_ 400. 

5 DrrcrH o| CuilUUV; inscription uf Eau-'Eta- 

5 TnusaaL-dnot. uf ihu Xilllh Copfln'EE of (JneqtalisCSp Londop, 1 iS*': u TU- 
Dtotm of thm&pnJ* 

J + R,A.i. 19S-1. 
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practical! purposes the fixed year of 365 1 dnyo, The ^aon? 
ghost has crept in here a 8 previously over the year of 360 
days, and all the easier in this cuse since we have proofs 
that it was through aafrtmoniica! calculations that the year 
of 365 days came into use, and that simply because the 
Humber 365, taken as a year's length. Jins some connection 
with the average length of the synodical in anlit, which wnt* 
well known to the Egyptians. I have elsewhere proved J 
that the Egyptian Ajtis period of 3-5 years was nothing the 
than a lunar period of 35 years p which enabled them to 
predict with marvellous precision the entry of the full moom 
This event this to them of the greatest importance, since the 
crowning of the divine Apis had always to succeed the day 
of full moon. Twenty-five jean of 365 days each yield 
9,125 days, and 309 synodical months (309 x 29-53059) — 
0124 95231 days; thus the difference between 25 movable 
years (of 365 days) and 390 synodical months only am aunts 
to 0-04709 days = 1 hour 8 minutes. Hence, after every 
25 movable years the same lunar phases occurred again on 
the same day of this movable year* Thns p in ancient 
Egyptian astronomy the movable year of 365 days possessed 
a certain significance, and was treated uccordingly by the 
priests, in whose bands lay the promoting of astronomy; 
on the other hand, however, the fixed year in the farm of 
a SothL* year passed in matters of every-day life els the 
normal year. 

But there is still another reason for muting us choose 
the jixtd year as our -»tarHiig-point in determining the 
dates which fix the time of the reign of Thntmen III. 

Prior to and during the time of the Ptolemy^ the 
Egyptian kings celebrated 5 officially an two special days 
in each current year their accession to the throne. One 
o£ these days was the twtiuif day of accession after the death 
of the king's immediate predecessor. The other was the 

1 41 The Apia l^Tind af the Old El vptiflia * Y i d. VnU AiatL il- 

\v\iu. Wihn, \ m t td. dii, p, SS-i ff, ' 

1 *l*ChS5otwt. 1. oagypl. SlU.. ISS^ pp. I0l r I02 r wfan this cirrumjrijnicr 
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pretended day* that is to Buy, the <by of the succeeding 
"Venial ^qumox, the idea being to do honour to the king 
jib successor to the Sun-god* Rv r or us the rising sun of 
that year. The vernal equinox* together with the accession 
to thr throne* was celebrated at the aueoeeding vernal new 
moon. Now we have the following dales at hand that bear 
upon TJitihuods III (aee Untffwh *s “Thesaurus inscription!™ 
Aegyptiac&mn/ 1 pt. ij pp-A3 and 05) :— 

(tf) “Yearxxiii, month Paehcm p day 4, day of the corona¬ 
tions as king/* 

(6) 4( la the year xxiii, month Ptwkoiu day 21, day of 
the celebration of the new moon festival* corre¬ 
sponding to the fixing of the coronation festival 
at the beginning of the morning- pP 


Therefore, between the I th and 21st Pnehoii must have 
occurred the vernal equinox ; also the new moon must have 
fallen on the 31st Paction - Now it is shown by no 
astronomical calculation that the retHui ft ymno-r, ho- the 
entrance of the sun into the constellation of the Ram p took 
phure in the reign of Th\dmo^h III on the 3rd Aj+ril of the 
Julian eatendar. If we found the above- named dates cm the 
fixed Sirius year* then the 4th Pachon fell on 

the 20th March, ordinary year ) ^ ^ 

the 19th March* leap year ) 

and the 21 eL Pachon fell op 

the fith Ajirilj ordinal year 1 
the 5th April, lonp year f 

or the 21st Pachon, day of the coronation festival of 
Thatmosis III us successor to Re* fell two days after the 
true vernal equinox. If* however* we accept. the movable 
year of the Egyptians we then obtain the following Julian 
dates for the 21st Paclion 

24622 
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TABLE rOU?.M£LVi: THE HOV.UUj: Ei.YFTl.Ut WITH THE 
JUT JAN CALENDAR, 
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We can frotn this sec quite clearly that we need only here 
consider the inform alien yielded from the fixed year. 

We now arrive at the following result, which I have 
already elsewhere pointed out 

Having found a satisfactory liar ting-point, bused on the 
rising of Sothis, which is shown t.> have Luken phi or on 
the 3Blh Epiphi under Tkutmosis III, wo l&uked out all the 
new moans which occurred during u fuirly long period, viz. 
from IDOii to 141)1. Amongst these, however, was only our 
combination corresponding to the given conditions, which 
demanded that new moon* should fall on the 21st J’udion 
in the 23rd year and on the 30th Mechir in the ti lth year 
of the reign of the above-named king. The new moons 
are these of— 

H.c. 148J, April 5th {= Pa chon 21st), and 
B e. 1479, January 15th (= Mechir JJOth), 
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Tint Binee the vernal equinox of thn year 14S1 fell or the 
3 rd April of 12 h, afi in. of average civil Greenwich time, 
and the new moon of the alb April (— 21 Bt Pafibou), Ut> 
1431, app.-ured two days niter the venial equinox, therefore 
the coin hi nation bore found agrees well with the statement 

“In. the year 23, month Faction, 
day 31, 

day of the celohration of the 
new moon festival, 
corresponding to the fixing 
of the coronation festival at 
the beginning of the morning. 11 

We are therefore led to behove that the 23rd year of 
the reign of Thutriiosis ITT begun on the 1.9th March 
< = fill Faction), H.c. 1481. According to the inscription 
In A me ue in hob's tomb, he reigned "from tin' year i to the 
ytar liv, fas! day of Pkamemth” Therefore Thutmoti* 111 
,'timttd from the 2m Manft, n.c. 1503, to the lit?, February, 
jlc, 1449. 

Now it ia true that I have explained in reply to 
Mr. Eiscnlohr’a written request that, if the movable year 
of I ho Egyptian? he throughout adhered to, then the 
16th May, iu. 1182, and the 24th February, n.c. 14H0, 
would have to be regarded [is the dates of the new moons 
iu the reign of Thutmosis III, which we are now con¬ 
sidering, and then the year l-ulJf, instead «>i luG3, would 
have to stand as the first year of the reign of Thutmosis III, 
instead of 1503. Fut although I have made thifl statement 
I do not at all wish it to be thought that 1 have abandoned 
my view regarding the Egyptian form of year and tho 
accession of Thutnmsis 11L I have merely wished to show 
that even if we accept the theory of u movable year, the 
length of the reign of Thutmosis III as stated by me Las 
been proved correct. In other words: while it was generally 
held that Thutmosis III hud reigned at tlie latest during 
the last 33 yearn of the seventeenth century n.c., it was my 
wish to show that he only began to reign at the end of the 
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sixteenth century n.c. WlietLer it were 1503 or 1504, could 
mote uo difference to us in oar attempt (o fnti o ttarling- 
poinf for further chronological incestigations, But un no 
account did I wish it to be thought that with my com-' 
no imitation to Eiumlohr T had relinquished tny standpoint, 
viz., that T believed Tbutrnoaia III to have reigned from 
the 2()tli March, 1503, to the 14th February, n.c. 1449. 

But this question must he looted at from another point 
of view, (7. f. Lehmann raises in hia work, Zictt 
Hemptyrobletne dcr attaricntfih&ciien Chronologic und ihn 
Liming’' > some doubts regarding my determination of 
the duration of the reign of Thulmods III, because Mahler 
in hia calculations makes use of the theory that the 
Egyptians celebrated the new moon feitical on the day of 
the net,ml new moon. But this theory is entirely i«- 
Admmibft. The Egyptians reckoned by the solar year.* We 
can indeed presume thut they made exact lunar ohnermtions, 
but not exact calculation* t auuh us are necessary to determine 
the exact time of the invisible new moon. Until the 
contrary be proved, we must ItolieYe that, like the A rab s 
of the present day, the Egyptians celebrated the new moon 
festival when her sickle first became visible.” 

But an important circumstance hns not here been con¬ 
sidered. Whilst, namely, the Egyptians had already at on 
early date abandoned the lunar year and adjusted their 
calendar by the solar year, they had still continued to 
consider most carefully the course of the moon. But it was 
not, us many still believe, the new iiejht (Neulichl)—i.e. 
the first appearance of the moon's sickle after the actual 
conjunct]on —to which they paid attention. They regarded 
rather the appearance of the full moon, taking" into con- 
* idem r ion the fact that the moment of the real conjunction 
cannot ho observed. Just as the Babylonians, Greeks, and 
still to-day the Jews, celebrate in the new moon the rejuven¬ 
escence or return of the moon after her accomplished circuit, 
w the full „ }OQII was to the Egyptians the completion of the 
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moon's monthly ciituil ; it wn* to the Egyptian mi ml on 
the day of _/»// moon that the muon renewed itself or became 
rcjurcnattd. Thus wo read (Brugsch, These ur. in script 
Aegypt., pt i) 

1. ip. 30): "Life and renewal occur eternally; the 

tnoon jWnr/w to in - place, uurf the ego of the full 
misast fit cudweed mth her splendour” 

2. (p. 34): " It is the gods who glorify the eye of the 

moon, trhrtt it rent rrs its course on the IWj day of 
the htstar month.” 

3. (p. 35): “ The eye of the moon (the full moon) is 

unhurt, and she Is endowed with its splendours 
m us to bring blessing; the eye is proof against 
all evil and rennet it'* youth every month” 

4 . (p. 38); " The hearen* rejoice as at a /east since they 

hear the form of the full issonnf 

5. (p. 45) : “ The eye of the full moon is completed on the 

15 th day of the lunar sstontk” 

Etc. 

Thus they celebrated the commencement of the new lunar 
month on the duty of full moon. They divided the lunar 
month into two parts, viz. the days of the decreasing and the 
days of the increurintj moon. On the ceiling in the Frouaos 
of the temple at Pundera tho phases of the moon tire 
portrayed amongst other astronomical inscriptions. The 
collective representation falls into three special divisions, 
which refer in order to the decreasing, increasing, end full 
moon. Bru$tcft writes thus about it, after u thorough 
investigation:—- 1 

“ Picture I. Day of the decreasing moon. In a barqno 
inside a disc is seen the eye of the moon ‘ udul. 
divinities seated above and as many seated below represent 
the 14 days of the decreasing moon. The entire buck- 
ground is kept very dark so as to harmonize with it. Four 
jackal-headed divinities worship the disc, and so do four 


1 Tth—- Liner. At-gypt., pt. i, p- 33 S- 
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human-headed Mcona on the opposite sidr, A two-lined 
inscription above the falcons runs thus: 1 It in the gods who 
glorify the eye of the moon, when it renew a its course on the 
loth day of the lunar month* Behold ! the goddess in her 
form of a glorious child* she has endowed the eye of the moon 
with her splendour. 1 

" Pkivr* II. The 14 dny* of ffie imTMiing moon* 
Fourteen divinitio^ each bolouging to a lunar day, and 
each seated on one of the steps of a flight of stairs. At 
the top of the latter the lull moon shines towards them t 
flouting ubuut a pillar. Behind it the trod Thot worshipping 
with uplhted hands. To the left of the pillar with the 
moon's eye above it is the following inscription: “ The 
eye of the moon i(he full moon) is unhurt, and she 11 
endowed with iU splcndouns so 11 s to bring blowing j the 
eye is proof against all evil and renews lT -h youth everv 
month.” On the right of the pillar is the following 
inscription; Ll Rejoice, inhabitants of the earth! the moon 
shines at her rising, and her ship, the seat of her splendour, 
“ Signed for thoee who tarry on the earth*" Below the 
dig lit of Steps described above, we tind a spaoiGi&tion of the 
^ of Uw lunar month according to their cponymic 

names ond a list of the protecting diviaitiea belonging 
to them. 

K ™ look carefully into this sped Bruit ion, we shall notice 
two important points. The most striking of these is the 
bringing into greater prominence of the four chief phases 
ot (he moon : 1st lunar day Ilib-onti-f.au* = " celebration 

of now moon j . tb lunar duv = FTib-deiui-tep _ 11 cele- 

brcuion of the first quarter ” ; ISth lunar day = « celebration 

tke fifteenth " (therefore celebration of full moon] ; and 
23rd lunar day = Hib-dena-sonnu = "celebration of the 
second quarter." On iba other tide wo note that, while 
the first lunar day is shown to he "the celebration of new 
moon," the second lunar duv ia called ■■ ITib-abuti " = 
'* celebration of the month." At tl 1e same time we sea that 
f ue day Huceecding the celebration of the month " bear* 
the same name as the 16th day of the month succeeding 
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the dav of full moon, ym m Tlib-miisper. p And tho lunar 
day (i + e- the seventh) occurring 8 days bffiuv lull moon has 
the Amur. name as the lunar day fho. the 23rdj occurring 
3 days after lull moon r ?iz, “ cflobyahon I?/* jreirrffr. 
We learn, from tbifl that the Egyptians* whilst ohaervmg 
the full moon and counting tlic days of the decreasing moan 
from full moon to the tmnjxtnrfi&n, regarded the <fnv held 
to be the first lunar day us the day of the actual conjunction, 
Therefore the “ fiajf of fifw uiooji 7 \ the lunar dni,, 

day of the u iYMrrttion of the uumth™ was the day of (he 
now light (NeuLicht). lienee the 16th day, the first day 
after full moon, on which the fni miblf r/rcreff*? of the 
mom** light takes place, beam the sanw name as the day 
following the day of I he 14 celebration of the month,” because 
this day i* succeeded hy the Jtmt cxxihh insiVim qf the nm 
tight (Ncnhehth And, indeed, once they knew the average 
duration of the synodical month and gave all their attention 
to ihc appearance of the full moon, it was easy for them 
to determine beforehand the time (or at any rate certainly 
the rfoy) of the lrue conjunction* And therefore the day 
of the mnjunction was rbe day of the “celebration of new 
moon/* and the succeeding day as being the day of the 
new light (Xouliehl J wm first the day of the M celebration 
of tins month/ 1 With this a very import-ant quest ion is 
determined* For whenever we find a day denoted by the 
Egyptian* as ftih-rnti-piTtit** — " erfebrnfim of the tic*# moor” 
that day must be regarded by m a* the day of the trm nr*r 
moon, and upon that we must make our calculation a. Xow 
we road on the staiiatical table of Knrnak, amongst other 
text* bearing on ThuttUOSis 111— 

"renpit xxiii, tep semii, ham 21, tiara m hit tujxwV *; 

Li>. f “year xxlii, month Rushan, day 21, day of the celebration 
of now mean” Thus it was mremirtf to reckon with the 
trvff Mere moon os a bads, anil not into the mir tight (Snluhtj. 

Having thus explained the reasons which oblige us to 
build upon the true new mmu (Le the conjunction between 
sun and moon), I cannot better gather together the resume 
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of tdt hrrestigatiDii than by quoting Lehmann** own words: 
*' Mahler** theory for Thutmonis II[ might he perhaps 
possible from the point of view of kitforkn! chronology. 
Were it* however, free from objections from tho point of 
view of antronQinifal chronology, wt* should then have to 
agree with it entirely. 111 

And* again. Lehmann say* on p. 149 of his work 
( M Zwei ITnoptprobleme ") ¥ m reference to my theory about 
Raineses II : -t Makter^s theory of 1348 is untenable* 7 * 

" And the reason why theory is false, can he uhu 

clearly seen, Eizeufohr has already pointed out (P.S.lhA., 
xvi? f 28 I t and Report of Geneva Con grew, p, 37) that 
J Tahiti * theory about Ramoses 11 is very questionable, for 
he has, amongst other things^ built up his calculations upon 
an incorrectly read date taken from a papyrus of ihe 52nd 
year of this king T s neigo* and b&s interpreted tbo festival 
celebrated on this day as being a new moon festival, whilst 
in reality the 1 utter is very improbable.' 1 

lint it was not the nbovo-mentioned date from the Leyden 
papyrus of the 52nd year of Ramose* II that started my 
calculation a about the reign of Ramoses II, but the festival 
of the Sothis period that was celebrated in Lha 30th year 
of his reign. According to Oppofser the renewal of this 
period had taken place in the year b.c. 1318, and therefore 
it did not need any higher mathematics to calculate from this 
the first year of Ramoses- XL My decision was supported by 
ihc fact that the moon* as Ls shown by the hieroglyphic 

r w afl °n the duy of the Sethis festival at the 20th 

place of the lunar month, which in reality agrees with the 
20th Iuly p b o. I3IS* a I only used the date referred to in 
the Leyden papyrus to strengthen still mure the year that 
hail been discovered, for the accession of Raineses XI T nud 
if the reading from the papyrus was not to bo trusted* 
yet I shall hardly be blamed if X lb end the reading of 
Bru $** h * affor ^ ^ not the Lam of my lavesti^tioim, 

j " fcwd Huptpnfttal*,” p, ISP, 1/, 1-3 

SJi-itH-li, L aBfypt, (spwlii. I$#p ( p, W>. 
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jib least; another proof in support of them. Should the 
reading of BrttgncA be incorrect, this Htill does not affect 
the r&uli of the determination of the time of the reign 
of REimesea IT, since^ os has been already shown, the date 
in the Leyden popyrna did not represent the uteriia^-point 
of tho calculation/ Still, it is certainly rtnking that the 
date winch was eventually tend wrong in the papyrus Agrees 
with the other determinations, 

XVe will now examine ZahntnuM*a results more closely- 
He dads that Rame-St« II reigned at the earliest from 
h.c, 1324 to 125S (see his work, "Zwei Huyptprobknm/’ 
pp. 1GQ, IG4 P and table iii). Starting from those dates he 
places the accession of RumescH III in the year n.c. 12^3. 
But ho makes an unfortunate clerical error (see p r 1G8 of 
his aboYe-mentinned work, note 3) in the date 12o8 by 
exchanging the places of the figures o and 8* and lie 
therefore makes Ramoses II reign from bx. 1324 to I28o 
instead of ft™ n a 1324 to 1258, He then deducts 50 
(the number of the years between Ramoses H Qn d 
Ramoses HI) from his incorrect date 1285, and thus obtains 
the number 1235, This ho has placed hi table iii without 
remarking that t his number, which again comes near to 
those that I had given to Ramoses III* owes ita origin only 
to u bad clerical error. For if Lehmann had made no- 
mistake in stating the length of the reign of TLmieses IT* 
and hod put down the dates 1324 to 1258 which he had 
originally decided upon* he would then have been obliged 
to give to Raineses III not 1235 bnt 1258-50 = 1208. 
And the number 1208 should have made him hesitate all 
the sooner, since by considering the 32 year* reign of 
Earnest 111 and the 0 year/ feign of Rumens IV, for 
which latter we have sure proof (see 11 Zcitscb. f, aegypt. 
Spr 18&] f p . 73), wp arc led to fix the rilling of Sothis, 
shown bv the table of hour* in the tomb of Humeses VI, 
ta have occurred on the 1st Fudphi in the year nc s . 1108. 
I am only surprised that Lehmann has not perceived the 
contradiction in his statements and also in the arranging 
of table iii f for he them writes : *" Ramesea II at the earliest 
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1324—1258,, Humeses Til from about 1235-1200 (S3 years)/* 
When be appeals to a remark on p. 108, be might have 
noticed that 1258-1235 = 23 and not 50. If we, on the 
-Contrary, begin from mrj starting-point* we shall find— 
Raiueses TT« is.c^ 1347-1280; 

Rametta III, ii.tv 1240-1208 

(see 11 Zoilfioh. f. negypt, *Spr." val xjtsdi, p. 00 tb). We have 
thus a period of 40 yearn for the kings N>rrttp/ah w Sfti II, 
ANwmi&wc8 t Sif iahj Arm t and and we huvo still 

left ike. 1208-1202 for Ramoses IV, who reigned 6 year??. 
The rising of Sethis on the 1st Puophi under Raineses VI 
brings us into the year 1318-1,4 x 30) = 1318-120 = ji + c. 1108, 
and we know lhat between Ritiuesea IV and Ram esc* VI 
was another king, Ramoses V J who was set aside by 
Runeves VI. 


That the dates given above ore sure is s\ ill further proved 
by the syfiohranism between A mruoptm t V, Burnahttria#, and 
A^sitrnhafSi on l be tables of Trtl fl-Autarmt. ITrnce wo see 
that /hi' */air v.c. 133-0, WurA ire- fair*- fuuwi to Ar fhr pair of 

thi 1 Ertdm, wju the 13fA j/eur of ik? r*hjn of JSoiacw* If 
Whilst it is thus generally believed that King Merncptftht 
son and successor to Raineses II, was the king under whom 
the Exodus of the Israelites took place, we her*. 1 recognize 
in Raineses IT tho nder under whose reign, so glorious and 
prosperous for Egypt, the departure of the Israelites was 
brought about Rut then it must have been ope of the 
sons of Raineses II (probably bis presumptive MiccessOf) 
who pursued tbr- children of Israel when they wished to 
encamp Ik- fore Vbhiihirotli, between Migdol rind the sea 
(EsoduH, xiv, 2), and this was also the royal prince who met 
-with his destruction together wilh miinc-rcms Egyptians 
We cun also now solve another question. In Ttiui* (Zorin), 
the residential town of Ramoses II, that wu^ also vailed 
by him ^ city of Rameacfl/* the people- immed ilij era after 
one of the llykaos kings ■ Nublij, and its 400th year fell 
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in the reign of Ramoses I L The number 400 was eon- 
nccted with that 400 years' oppression which was foretold m 
ji vision to the patriarch Abraham, but the connection 
with Humeses IX was obscure. But it lusoomes clear to us 
since we have recognized the Pharaoh of the Exodus in 
Humeses II; we con also see why the author of Genesis 
took the number 4UQ instead of 4i5Q. It had assuredly been 
handed down to him that the Exodus had taken place under 
Haweses II; he will also have known of those 400 years 
of the JTubti era ; and since Jacob, as a matter of fact, had 
come to Egypt in the reign of u Hyksos king, the author 
of the corresponding part of Genesis will have placed this 
event in Nuhli’s reign and have reckoned those t00 years of 
oppression from that time. 

But we now arrive at the corresponding exphmutiou 
of the information obtained from the Mernuplub stole 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Since the stelo 
records an event occurring in the 5th year ul Merneptu a 
xoign, it must itself date from the year u c. l^u, 
therefore it falls in Lhe dOth year after the Exodus. Bui 
this was jus. the time when Joshua hod proceed*i to divide 
the tract of country already occupied by the Israelites, 
although the conquest of the whole was by no means finished. 
For according to the “ Liber Johosi.uh " (thup, xiv, >) Josh mi 
was in his lOth year at the lime of the Exodus, and since 
he attained to the age ol IfG years {Jehosaah. siiv, he 
must have been a very old man when Memeptuh made 
preparations to carry on a desperate war “gurnet the 
increasingly threatening Libyan invader. But, according 
to the Biblical record, Joshua was still m such full 
possession of hi, power, that be could adv.se and lead the 
Israelites in all their undertakings. Individual trite, had 
had their property appointed to them but the pacific* lou 
O f the country was not yet pceomphshed, and the people had 
everywhere to look out for the lurking foe. At one time .t 
was Lh*- Ji *«»?», at another the Ammmh* or the 0,u^K 
who could not be entirely subdued and who had therefore te 
be tolerated ns inhabitants who paid tribute. 
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Since we Lave placed the Exodus in flu* year u.cl 133-5 
and the accession of Merneptah ill the year b.c. 1280, it is 
now clear to us why we do not find In HeraeptaVs hymn 
of victory the usual hieroglyphic denoting a country 
accompanying the name of " Israel,” hut only the group 

1 ^i ^ = “Amu' = Asiatics ” or "Asiatic people.” In 
consequence of the expeditions under Joshua which Lhoy 
undertook to conquer the Holy Laud, and upon which they 
murdered and burnt down everything (see “ Liber Jefununli," 
chap, x-xril, (hey were denoted ns being a ^zzx—fkf = 
" horde. And since wc not only lind on the stele tie well- 
Jitmwu Biblical name of " CiiHimn," but also the territories 
uf Askelon and Grassa quoted close together and connected in 
such a way ns to be perfectly purrdfol to the Biblical story, 
w< can understand the connection that places Israel along 
with the other Asiatic peoples. And the hatorimf meaning 
rf h all now becomes still clearer to ua + 


Since we thus see in Bamescs TI that Pharaoh in whose 
reign Israel departed from Egypt, the question, It is true, 
crops up -tV hat made the Israelite* wish to burst their 
bonds and leave the country under the rule of a sovereign 
who bear* in history the name of "the Great "p Uhls the 
political situation of Egypt at that lime of suck u mature 
that s people, reckoned as being **alien” and forced to 
groan under bard bondage, could suddenly rise up man for 
uhim In order to turn tboir backs upon this country P 

W c shall obtain some information upon this point by 
looking back into tbe history of that time. We knuw that 
in consequence of the conquests under the kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the rinhes of Syria and oth°er neigh¬ 
bouring territories must have been thrown open to 'the 
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Egyptians, but tliur at the hihi: Lime foreign influences 
the ■■'Tin to make themsel vr-a felt* This iva# all the easier 

o 

since a people was dwelling in the country who maintained 
the Semitic culture und speech . nnd who at their depart lire 
counted over 600,000 warriors. These circumstances were 
specially unfortunate for Egypt under the last kings of the 
"Eighteenth Dynasty. Then the hoods Lhut should have 
hrnmd Syria and her neighbouring territories to Egypt 
were completely loosentri, and when Ramoses I ascended 
the throne, the HitUfes hud already become a great power 
nod taken the hegemony in -Syria into their own huoda. 
For quite twenty-one year* did Humeses It fight against 
this people, and the war was only elided by a treaty, but. 
not by the conquest of the enemy * It is not surprising 
that a people, cradled both in Palestine and Syria and 
haring 600,000 warriors m their midst, should ut such 
a time become filled with thoughts of freedom and should 
break away from bondage; it is rather a natural result of 
tin general political situation of those times. 

And when we read (Exodus, xii H 35) f le And a mixed 
multitude went up also with them/* this must certainly 
refer to those foreign troops whom the Egyptians hud 
captured and enrolled as hirelings to their army. For 
already in the reign of > Sr ft l f predecessor to Ruinc$e# II, 
European peoples (the Sohurdnna* the Schakaluschu, and 
others) had come into Egypt and had been taken prisoners. 
Thev were, however* added to the native Egyptian army 
as foreign troops, und were therelure glad to be able to 
depart from the hated foreign land with the children of 
Israel. Hence these conditions are quite suitable if we let 
the Exodus follow under Humeses II, s.e. 1535. 

Wo should also nole that various characteristic signs 
connecting the old rabbinical tradition with the Exodus 
fall in exactly with the year w.i\ 1335* M c find in the 
■ j Piylt tff R that, the depur Cure is affirmed to have 

token place on a " ITturukrif.” This view is also held in 
the Talmud (cf + Sabbath 87*)* und the Schnkhmi-Arut:h also 
nmintains that tte 15tt X<oi, Mf day of ihr Ejwiti*, tens 
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ti T/turstfot/. This nil agrees with the year bjl 1335* far in 
that Tear the 15tli IPs ihjlti fell an u Thuraduv, ami iiitleod un 

* «p * 

Thursday fh& 21th Mtuih (Julian laleudttr)* 


Having found the Exodus to have taken place id the rear 
n.( i _ ]33 £p p he* the 13th year of the reign of R&meaea II* 
a stLcce&aiod nf other difficulties that we* re connected with 
the question ol the Exodus find a reason able solution* 
Momeptah hfid been hold to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
and at the same time Ramc^es II was steadfastly maintained 
to be the fust er-fat her of Moses, But the result of this was 
that no agreement could be found between the length of the 
reign of Rain esc h II &r given on the monuments and the 
RiMied evidence for the age of Moses at the time of the 
Exodus. According' to the evidenc-u ol the monument* 
Ramesefi 11 ascended the throne when he was 10 years old, 
and reigned 67 year*, thus attaining to an age of 77 Tears* 
Virrhor has examined bis mummy* which is preserved in the 
Museum at Jxainu, and the external signs found on it com¬ 
pletely confirm this age of 77 years. Moses was already 8£> 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh and asked him to 
let the children of Israel depart into the wilderness 
(Exodus, vii, 7)* Now if Memeptah were the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, then Moses would have been 80 years of ago 
about 4 years after the death of the Great Rurneees ; 'in 
other word =5, when Raineses was SI years of ag.\ Moses 
would have been 80 years of ugm If, then* we believe that 
the Iimiditca left Egypt at the time of Meruept&b, we 
cannot possibly accept us an indisputable fact the theory 
that Earner II was the foster-father of Moses, far the 
former theory would make Moses to be only one year 
younger thu hi* luster-father. If, on the other hand, wo 
believe Earner II to have been the Pharaoh whoso 
daughter found the infant Most* iu the ark of bulrushes 
then the Exmlu* ttmst have taken place long qfar 
Memeptalu Of the theories mentioned above the one ifi- 
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ns untenable us the other, and both contradict the historical 
evidence of the Egyptian monuments. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus war Ramoses II. And since 
we place the Exodus In the year B.c. 1 -13-5-j we find that 
Moses was bora in the year ii.tr. 1115. That was the 25th 
year of the reign of King Ameuopbis ITT It is known that 
the latter bad chosen for hie wife one who was not an 
Egyptian. We do not know, it is true, to which tribe the 
5 1 ueeij 7 Vj i (daugl j t p r of a certain Tubp and hi* wife Th imo) 
belonged, but we do know that she was of neither Egyptian 
nor royal descent, and was therefore an whom the 

priests hated and disliked. But Pharaoh, on the contrary, 
W*» greatly attacked to her* We can understand why the 
daughter vi stick a woman, who was herself a fartigntir and 
an atit'i should flare to bring into the pal net- the child found 
in the bulrushes who was nof of Egyptian birth; and it is 
also not surprising that Moses h child of an alien and bated 
race, should have been brought up in a royal manner at the 
court of a queen who was herself an alien hated by the 
people and the priesthood, and whose chief aim was to 
educate her children in foreign customs and culture. 

The name also of “M™” that was imposed upon the 
foundling hy the Egyptian printer h one that corresponds 
(o those times. The Bible itself tells us that the child 
did not receive this name from his parents, but from the 
Egyptian princess who discovered him. We have therefore 
to seek in the word nj?£3 — JHose^ for an Egyptian and 
not for li H?Wm name. This name wns not an uncommon 
cue under the rulers of the Eighteenth By nasty. No lees 
than five kings of this dynasty bure this name. The founder 
of the eighteenth, royal house was nailed "A (Amosis)" 

— r4 mpQti-tihiktS* Four kings bore the name ** Thnimrs 
(Th utmost *) ff t= "TAut-cfiiftt" Thus the foundling was 
called 11 If™ (Moses) ** = * l child'' Etymology also points 
to the Egyptian origin of the word j^EJ p S In 11 Zpitschfift 
fur aegypf. Spmeke i+ {voL xsx, year Itf92 p p r 9) we read 
of an extremely important disco very made by Hbmn trl r 
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which shows that the Egyptian sounds |l ami j which 
are generally held to be equivalent to * p are two diffhrwit 
sounds, p answering etymologically to the Semitic gp and 
- — to the -Semitic D. Hummel therefore proposes that 
—, answering to the □ * should still be taken to represent 

bat p, answering to the Semitic should be on the 
contrary represented by i. We then hud that the name 
riw^S 1:01110H from the Egyptian stem ||jjl = ms* — 4fc to bear," 
or "the child/ 11 

King Amenopliis III. iu whose reign we thua plane the birth 
of Mosea, had caused, like his grandfather Thutnsoaie III, 
numerous buildings to be erected In honour of Anion. In 
the very first years of his reign he carried on the working 
of the limestone quarries iu the Mokattam mountains, which 
had been already opened by his royal predceea^irs. The 
buildings to contain the sacred things at Karnuk wore 
continued* aud new temples were also added. He bad mt 
up in Luxor a new temple to Am oil He could rightly suy 
of himself <J that, he had Eiccocaplishcd great manu man ^ 
marvellous works that had never been seen elsewhere/* In 
working the quarries and building the temples he preferred 
to employ the "aliens/* and thus the words of the Bible* 
telling 11 s of tho hard labour to which the Israelite wore 
condemned, apply very well to Ms- reign h 

One other circumstance must be mentioned which shows 
that Marnfiptah WEIS not king at the time of the Exodus. 
Wo arc told in the book of Exodus that Pharaoh WEta visited 
with ten plagues before he allowed the Israelites to depart 
out of Egypt. The last of these plagues was the death of 
the first-born p amongst whom was also the first-born of the 
royal house. But Merneptah was succeeded by his son ond 
heir, Seti II {who was called officially, User == cheperu — 
ra), who already m his father'* lifetime enjoyed the peculiar 
distinction of being called the crowfi-prktel of the kingdom. 
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We koo w on the other Lund that the eldest sons of 
Baineses TT had died during their father's reign, audit was 
only the fourteenth in the long; snccosaion of children whom 
destiny marked oat to ascend the throne. 

Thus the traditions received by the people agree with the 
historical dates on the monirnumtfl, and we must therefore 
believe, supported by the above exact statements of Egyptian 
and Biblical chronology, that the Exodus did ml take place 
under 3Iernrptah 9 but m the reign of the king Eamm* II, and 
actutifhj mt th* 27th March, b.u. 1335. 





Art. Ill— Zfa&s ot) Ptitian MSS m m ImKan Librark*. By 
1L Bevz&cdgb* 

L The Mam Flruz Z,ibretrjf t Bombay .—This owes its 
existence to the liberality and public spirit, ot Mulhl Firilz 
b. Kawus, 1 a Parii ecclesiastic arid a friend of Jonathan 
TJuuoan, for whom he wrote the poem called the GeQfffe~ 
itumft, The library is open to the public, bnt it scemn 
to be little known to the citizens* It is situated in the 
native part of the town t in a lane off the Kalku Devi 
Roud t und is near the Roman Catholic Cathedral. There 
is it printed catalogue (Bombay f IS73) by F. Behetsek, 
a TTungarmn scholar, who lived for many years in Bombay, 
and who died there in December, 1801, 

The books are kept in an upper room of a house in the 
compound uf u Parsi temple, and are well taken care of. 
There are many Persian manuscripts,, hut none perhaps of 
Tory great value or of much historical interest The library 
is especially rich in astrological und astronomical works. 
There arc also many MSS. in Zend dealing with the Parri 
religion, Among the Arabic MSS. there ia a fine, beautifully 
written copy of the (Wcwj Jftintirttcw. Among the Persian 
MSS. are one or two copies of the At&armma, und n well- 
written copy of the Ttlrifch A/fL Unforttmafely this last 
has blanks- For instance, there is a hiatus from HumuyiitPs 
flight into Persia to his expedition against J5alkh t and of 

l Tlmra iluw nM ip«ftr t<» tw ally biography of film, bill Mf- gffgi 

hniii! Imfonutloo him in t\w jireim^ to ti* estdq’uv, vtu\ die Hall* sivea 
mnue mtipllllll atwmt himself id f» boot **f tLi-MCTW rad h till JJfn KAirad, 
ur, L rn t IS t, . 1 -n.l 215 of Rcfamiick’* Cniid-iy™. H- was l rmtive -.f Urartu and 
WirnT tii I 3 , r-.u. mill hia Cutbf whtTa hm tffrt* lu jmts ultl. und stayed them 
tutln? yf-jir?. He lM in Frmn Sir AlfiXKaikr Jotuuton^'s r-smrt, 

Ai.i» i-lA. TnuMurtblti ft.A-3., rill. Eii, ii appears ibit Mulls, FiruT~ Uth\i 
tt-h if-nt to Ferria 1 t thr evp^app of tbo PuptlL Marin Gnbrim * T^iily (Mleoi) 
jl pp r ^ fbtf tfi" Uulli^ pfi'-Hiiiiil iipfvijriLiLdi: i-fi Iiht J"urtijl (LodciuTt, I $ 1 ' 2 )+ 
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tin's no warning is given, the narrative pacing from one 
subject to the other on the same page. There is al*ci 
apparently no account of Hamaym^ death in the >1S. An 
interesting and apparently rare MS, is a Turkish-Persian 
ami I fc ei5iiaii-Turk!Rh dictionary by A/atari, the poetical 
name of Mlrzii 1 Alt llahbt, son of Mlrzii Muhammad Wall- 
The author speaks of his ancestors having lived In the time 
of Aurangzib* and claims descent on the one side from 
Timur and on the other from Hazrut Kkwaja Buzurg 
KLu Lija ^aqshbuiid. In Dr. Spreiigeris Cutulqgn^ qf tlie 
Elliot MSS.., J r A,S.B lp ISod, toL xxiii, p. 2d7j there is 
a notice, No. ] 19, of a manuscript called the IFUji^n f 
Azrtfari, and this is stated to be the memoir of Muhammad 
Izabya-d-din Mlrza *AIj Bakht, who was familiarly called 
Mlrzu Gurglni. He was descended, we am told, from the 
royal house of Delhi, and was alive in 121-3 (1800). This 
MS. also container! the author's Bakhta divan. Thi^ is 
ono of the HESS, which did nut roach the British 
Mr. Itehatsck says (p. ^14, No, 27) that there is no date to 
the MH, in the M til la Elruz Library but the colophon so vs 
it was written in 1220 {1805) at" Mimdroj Chinriapattam 
(Madras), It was m this dictionary that I found the 
explanation of the word i(i^h^ut€al t which occurs in BUnr'^ 
Memoirs and in the AJiharrt&mti, 

There is a je?*t-bchnk or book of anecdotes culled Zrttfflif 
Ko P 44, p. 230, of the printed catalogue, and 
No. 540 of the manuscript one, which Sir, Rch&fsck 
describes as being by Husain Wafa K%hfi, but in reality 
it b by hia son AIL See Riou, 75?^ s M£. Add. 18,40*, 
where it is called There is also a manu¬ 

script of Qmur Khayyam’* quatrains, No. 78, p. 149, of the 
printed catalogue, and No. 334 of the manuscript catalogue, 
but it docs not appear to be of much value. 

It is to he noted that the books in the library are nut 
arranged according to ihe numbers of Rebate k p s Catalogue* 
but according to a manuscript catalogue prepared when the 
contents oi the library were geing to bo insured. For 
example, the Tankh A{f\ is No, 42, p. 94, of Rohatseks 
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Catalogue, but the numbers in the numoflcript catalogue are 
11*3 and 117. Unless the numbers of the nKinuscript 
catalogue are gireu T the librarian Iieas tt difficulty in finding' 
the MS. that is wanted. Mr. Rehutsek^ Catalogue is 
a good and meritorious one, but it was written before the 
publication of the British Museum Catalogue, and it contains 
no references to the contents of other libraries. The author 
wus a solilury scholar, and bad the delects of his qouE-lie* 

II* Tfof Library a/ the Bombay Branch of the Rxflfd! . 1 * tithe 
Soeiei^^The Society has magnificent rooms in the Town 
Rail, and it has a splendid library of printed hooks, but there 
are no Persian MSS. 

There are several second-hand booksellers in the Kulkn 
Deri Road and elsewhere in Bombay, hut they do not appear 
to have any MSS. The lithographed publications of the 
Bombay Educational Ferushtn, Htrifr-w-Bair, 

etc,—are now almost unprocurable in Bombay. The Bombay 
Brunch of the RA.S. does dqi bold regular meetings, and on 
the whole Bombay seems to he given over to emiiraerciul 
pursuits. Oriental studies have much decayed since the time 
of Sir James Mock ill tosh. 

III. fJnipitr Bibrary .—I found only one Persian MS. in 
the Jaipur Library; and that was one of no value. The 
library has been celebrated a good deni in India and else¬ 
where. but it contains nothing except printed books, and 
these arc mostly English, Jai Singh was a great and 
stirring man, but it seems u pity that he was bisieu by the 
Indian man in of founding a capital, and left the picturesque 
Am bar fur the prosaic llataeas and regularity of Jaipur. In 
the Maharajah of Jaipur^ private library the only Persian 
MS. is tho BmtmiOma* a Persian translation ol the MaAMhdrst 
made in AkWs time. Jt is a superb copy, and is averred 
to be the original which was made for Akbsr. It appears to 
have been presented by Muhammad Shah to Jai Singh. It 
has been bound in four volume There arc numerous 


1 to Hr. Hi hlUay - Jtemmmh of iht J*p mv L^iluD, l«Mk 

Thcr^ ate old on ih. MS., Nut I Wold Dot r«d ihtm w and Hr, HendVy 

Wlji Udh'j mt illfjnblir. 
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picture? ib it, and Fwvrne of them Lire very beautiful, p.g, that 
nf Rikhya 1 standing over the sleeping prince and altering 
the words of the letter. Each pie tarn is protected by a Lliiu 
membrane made of the skin of ike Sum bu r dter. The 

handwriting ia very fine, nod the copy appears to be com- 

plcte H It contains Abul Fail’s preface, There ure also in 
the Maharajah^ library some interesting portraits of the 
Moghul emperors and others. Among the latter is one of 
Snmru (Walter Reinhardt ) in an Oriental cosLuuie. 

W, - f ■' ■ ■ ‘ r l' 1 is l> in rhe Palace, rind Wifi 

formed by linjah llnni Singh It. is n noble monument of 

liis liberality and literary tastes. It ts especially rich in 
Sanskrit MiSS.* and these have been calal igtied by PmiessoF 
Peterson. Some account of the library will be found in 
Dr. Headley's Afirtir tmtf j 'tn Art Treasift'f&i London. 1888, 
The best known of I be Persian MS8. ia the splendid copy of 
the Gulkfan w which cost half a. lakh of rupees. It bus been 
described by Fiualwiuk in Murray's Handbook. lei Major 
IWIctFa statistical account of Alwar, and the book of 
Dr. Rend ley above mentioned. A curious thing about the 
book is that the pennnamhip is by an Armenian* Ag*'Sahib, 
who was converted to Muhaznimduiihin at Delhi by ono 
Rnzuvi Sahib, but whoso wile remained a Christiaiu One of 
the pictures represents him presenting bis book to the ltajah + 
Tlje pie turn and aral nappies wore d«me by native artists* 

The library contains the Shffra/mma, 1 a history or Abdullah 
EhSn Uzbek, and a very good copy of the Sla/t It £ fhn t but 
the real glory o! the library is a magnificent copy of Tin bar 7 d 
M emoirs. WSq'UjM B&lmrh I have described this MS. 
elsewhere (vide Asiatic Quarterly Journal for July* t'JOU). 
According to the colophon it was made in 957 \al by 
“All al Kidib, a famous calligrapher (vide the Haft at 

Maibhad. There are specimens of 'All Kotik's handwriting 
in the British Museum \ see the album there* Or. 1372, 
lip* TM n and ft* One of the apecimeus has the date 930. 


ni,. n^jrlu ^+^' L . Tun, jw^wta. into , rKn cuima ; 

JlimiL, ai^h into ^thvu, The |m‘lart< Vte CUn drills. 

&*-' Supplement to Hmii Cutil^o, Xu. 73, ^ & 
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;itad this la expre^btd i tl a chronogyntli ns well ft" In figures. 
There art 1 also specimens of his hand writing in Room XVT 
of the Oriental Deportment of the South Kensiiigton 
MnaenraL Appareutlv he died in OoO a.tl, tirsd us the 
Persian ls ideutiuul with that known ns ‘ Abd u-T-rfth un ft 
truiidloliod, ][> existence .scenic Lu be destructive of l Abdu-r- 
ruhim'* claim to he the translator of Lhe Memoirs. There 
are seals on it of Huniilyun doted 949* and of Ah bar dated 
4 J8L I could not find any history of this remarkable copy, 
except that it was bought in Sam rut 18 . 13 1,1836), There 
:a-e extracts from it in a MS. mode for Sir Henry EWiot 
in 1800, and now in the British Museum, ^r. 182 * , Lieu, lii, 
926a, There are on the flyleaves nutes in English aorl in 
Persiaii to the effect that tho extracts were sent from Alwar 
and were made from the Rajahs book. Rr. Lieu describes 
the mnnuscn>" as " time detached portions of the Iransktiou 
of the Memoirs of Ruber by Mirra! ‘Abdu-r-ruhTm/ 1 which 
shown that he fonnd the truribkti.m to be the -ame us that 
known us ‘Abdu-r-rahTm’s, There cun be little doubt that 
these rstractb were made from the copy seen by me in the 
Palace at Alwar, and ao onles* the colophon end t tie seals of 
Hnnmyiiri and Akhar are forgeries, the story that 'Abdn-r- 
rah Ini translated the Meinoira must he given tip + 

The Alwar Library counting some interest mg portraits. 
Among them h eno of Eiibar enthroned, uud with a red 
pur m or a in hie hand. ETumaySn kneels before him, 

and a vizier lulled Mir/il Huahyur stands behind* There 
fa also a full-length portrait of Akhnr a» an old. fnlr- 
Dimplexioned man bolding o rose. One of the treasured MSS+ 
in the Library is the Ahul llufttiin, turn 

of Mir EnhTik Ruzavi- It Is a book on natural history, and 
htm many illustrations. The lust picture depicts the author 
presenting his book to the blind Shah Aalam. 

I did not visit Jodhpiir nr Rikunlr, but I learnt by 
correspondence that there were no Persian MSS. In the 


s Jrn-lii fmujri£hju\ ttw Hilil libra™ *#eu bj Mr. KuMiab, wn-- Ml 
nliMn \ *m iit Jdpir. but bwl i-FtirccL sad bvvu mweedod by bu sao- 
bndi Ii probably a tron4#ti&tt of At Iti^y. M r 4GJ. 
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libraries there. Nor did I visit Udaipur, but I learnt 
through Captain Tate that the Victoria Library possessed 
some MSS., among which was a copy of Khwuudimiir 1 * 
irihiuibi-Uuijiiltjuti. I also obtained u copy of the name 
work from a private individual m Udaipur. 

V. Della ,—There w a firm of booksellers in the Dariba 
LfluCj Muklum Lul & Co,* who have a good many MSS*, 
chiefly divans, but the only library I saw m Delhi oa (hut 
ol iS a wab MIrzu Sjtdii'd-diu Ahmad Kha u of Lublrii^ H ih 
father s iiaim> was Nawab M. Zlaiitldin Ahmad. The Library 
Sw an Qfctrim Jan Lane. In it I &aw a copy of Mirza Haidar's 
Fd? )Lh Jfrw/j idi nod one ot J&uliari h J/rZfteJii-ff of Jl r 

^ I. Agnt - r did not find any libraries in Agnn TTu- 
Agra < ollege bad once a good iimny MSS*, ibough the printed 
catalogue which a till exiala and which T have seen snint- 
where m India shows that none of the MSS. were very rare. 
However, suck iw they wore, they were nil destroyed by the 
rabble at the time of the Mutin^v, except the Memoirs of 
Ii.ilux anti one other MS, These owed their preservation lo 
their having been out on loan at the time, a fm£ which may 
fiT1 argument in favour of leading MSS. The Buhanmnut, 
lX ] * 11 fine copy* but inferior to the Alwar om\ 

and lias no colophom The illustrations look like reductions 
of the splendid copy in the British Museum—No. 75, p, 51. of 
ftieu's Supplement. At the beginning of the book, and on 
the back of the first page, I think, there h u note expressing- 
gratitude to God for Laving come into posttebahui of Shis 
hook t and then follow^ m the same handwriting ihe words 
tohrir Sahib Qiruii (perhaps M SanI* T may be read after 
these words, but iL is indistinct). This would seem to show 
t]iaL the unto i& by Skull Jahfiii. The writing u£ the MS, is 
good, and rambles that of the AI war copy. 

VII. Rilmpur m Jio/j ilka mi, —Thin library is in the town 
nf Humpur, and is the property of the Nawnb, It is the 
beat private library that I have seen m India, and also 
probably the hc&t collection of Persian and Arabic MSS. 
m that country. The Arabic MSS. are said to number 
4 - 467 > Hlld ** P *™ 4,^d. The MSS. ™ much more 
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numerous than those in the Asiatic Society of Bengal ' 
Library. and they are certainly betier kept and cared for. 
It whh quite a pleasure to see books eo well housed os they 
are here, and Xu find so intelligent a librarian, Ahmad + A1 l 
K hiin T in cb urge of them. 

Among the Persian MSS. I noticed ii copy of the Tdt'lkh 
Bdbart of Shaikh Zain Khwfiff* which seemed to contain 
much more matter than the British Museum copy- Tt 
mentions the Babur diamond (p. 124), and puU the account 
of it into the mouth of Mumayun, li also notice* Shah 
Tahmasp's present of two CircuHsian girls to Babur, and 
stales that be received them into life harem. Probably lhi& 
is the foundation of Ferkhta's scandalous remark that the 
mid d I l-; i ycd King bccuiae inordinately fund of tliein. I his 
notice of the arrival of the Circassian girls is immediately 
followed by the story of the poisoning, and so gives some 
countenance to Father Cutrou P s story of the cause uf that 
crime- It also appeared from the Rum pur MB. i but 
Ibrahim's mother us well us his son ware sent to Jiubut. 
r rhe MS, also gives an account of ibe productions of India* 
which, according to Professor Dow^in. is nut in llie K]liot 
MS., and it has, though not in tubular fonu P the list of 
the provinces of India and Their revenues, which Pa vet 
de Court-HUe gives in his translation of II min sky, bul which 
Erskine had already given in an appendix to Ids History 
of Bubar and Himinyuii- I believe that this work of 
Shaikh Xu in is the TanMi Bilk rrf referred to by Nisiimu- 
<3-din in the preface to hi a TndflfH AUffiti as a work 
distinct from the Memoirs [see list of Kirama-d-diu'e 
&ourten an Eieii 7 ^ Catalogue, i, I also think that it 

is the book referred to by BadEuui 1 as dealing with the 
conquest, of India- He also speaks of a Inmdulimi or the 
Memoirs by Shaikh Zulu as if it was u separate work- 
I believe, however, that he only means the second part of 
Shaikh Zorn's TiTrikh, vis., that dealing with the events after 

I ML lifd M m ed., Pt». IT- UBd A41 l Cpp. 611 trn'l Dr Jtrtnfcnf^ 

trnnilatiQnS 
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the first victory by Babur. In tho catalogue of the Oriental 
MS^- in the Government Library at Madras ih^re m the 
entry of u Tiiwkh Hdlvn^ but 1 have appertained from 
the Secretary to the Govamment that this it merely the 
ordinary Memoirs. fn J)r. Sprenger*s Catalogue uf the 
Elliot MSS, i.e. p. 211, there is cm entry, Xce TO, of 
4 history i«f Pubnr T Tah'iqrlf -ZMfurrf, which h d c-aer iliud as 
“a history of Bubar by Znln KliwEfi, who says that be hud 
Written in Persian what the emperor die rated in To rid, 
it may ho a translat[on of the IFTills MS. h not 
among the Elliot MSS. whinh were required by tlm British 
Museum, the copy in that library Or. 1.000, Rieu p iii p 026n r 
being another one dated 008 a.h. Probably No. 79 did 
not come to the British Museum, as it was not Sir Henry 
Elliot's property. It belonged to a friend of Say id Tan, 
of Cuwapote p mid presumably wag returned 10 the owner. 
It is described us a very old copy, and it evidently was 
a much larger work than the one in the British Museum, for 
it contained 326 pages of 15 lines each, whereas the Elliot 
i:opy in the Museum only contains 112 pages of 15 Hues. 
Probably the Cnwnpore copy agreed with the Rumpttr one. 

There- also iu the Bumper Library a copy of Half 
•Aarif QanduhaiTs history of Akbar. The author was 
a servant of Basra ra Khun* and accompanied him on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He was with his master when the 
latter was J*^a*smated (p P 29n) t mid he himself completed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, going fay sea to Ormuz and 1 hence 
hv hmd* As the book is a raw source for the history of 
Akb&r, I arranged to have u copy made of It. but us far 
as I could judge from a partial perusal, there is less 
novelty iu the book than one would eipitt. The librarian 
hu^ triumph unity copied into the beginning of the book 
the Statement in Elliot, vi, 572, that no copy nl Hiji 
Muhammad appears to be extant. Hut the work described 
by Elliot Is a general history, which this is not 1 There 
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is another copy of this history of Akbar in the Cambridge 
tlniversify Library ; see Brawtie’a Catalogue, pp. 160-2- 

Among the Arabic MSS. is n tine copy of the CaM* 
Miuudieux, dated 1035 a.h,. and there is d wort by Alboriini, 
in Per*inn, called TaJ^tm-ai-intybn see Rica, i, 451®, MS. 
AJA 7,697. There is a copy of the Tariff Gasilin dated 
*43 a copv of the Tdtikh Akhan dated 1041 a.h., and 

n copy of the Tdtikh Tahiti , perhaps the work describ'd 
in Mlm t, vi* 195. 

There is a small volume of Turki verses said to be in 
the handwriting of Rnbar. This fact purports to be attested 
by a note in the handwriting ol Shah Julian. 

Till. Hkti p at, —Thm-n (ire no MSS, of any value in the 
possession of the Begum of Bhopal. I was shewn two, 
viz. a volume of the Akim mama und ft copy of the Khnltlsat- 
nt-Taicdtlfch. 

IX. Aligarh *—There are a few MSS. in the college, hilt 
none apparently of any value. One of them is a copy of 
UuW'a Memoirs in Persian. Both Aligarh and Deoband 
are regarded ns centres ot Mubnmm&dnti learning, but 
neither appears to pay any attention to 1 ersiau literature. 
The Principal of the Deoband College told iue that they had 
no Persian MSS., and in Aligarh I could nol procure even 
n copv of Shaikh Ahmad's account of Delhi (-Isif Sttudii’ni., 
Possibly Syed Muhammad has some of his father's MSS., 
but if ftn they are inaccessible. 

X. Ailahnhtid .—•This is a modern city, and there are no 
Oriental libraries or Oriental bookshops in it. In the 
Thornhill Library I saw a book which had belonged to 
Professor Blochmantu It was a collection of Persian 
epigrams, partly printed and partly manuscript. Apparently 
Mr!' Bloch in ami had intended to publish the collection. It 
contained some translations by Mr, Whalley. Mr. Richard 
Bum, LC&, kindly procured me a sight of Sadha Sukh'a 
book described in Elliot, viu, 403. It is still in the 
possession of the author’s descendants. Biluiri Khan (Jsmr, 
it great-grandson of tho author, has copied out Professor 
Dow son’s note and prefixed it to the MS. Sadha Sukh a 
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inkhnlfat wns IfisBr and not NiySz. He was u native nf 
Delhi, and became a follower uf fiayazid Riatami and wrote 
luuiiy thousand verses. Tilt; il S. is, :i- stated in Llliat , very 
fllt'gilJt, and it is extremely doubtful if it is worth printing. 

XI. Patiala ,— In the Victoria Library hero I found 
a MS- which seems to ha unknown in Europe, It is 
culled iy!n i rat -nl-tituxi.ifa, 1 and was written bv ‘Abdu-Sattar 
b. Qiidim, of Lahore, who assisted Jerome Xavier in hi* 
Persian htudiea, I wbb led to find it by a passage in 
the Dtn-tulri A&tniri of Shatn-j-nt-Ularnil M. IT. A ra d. Tie 
describes it at p. 118 {see uIsrj p. f>8) us beguinipg with 
an abridgment of Greek and Roman history, and as after- 
wards dealing with the biographies uf ancient philosophers. 
The 1eurn*d author wrongly describes it us being in the 
possession of the Khalifa family. It really is in the public 
library, which is in amt uined by the llujafa. I bud not 
time to examine the manuscript, but sow that the copyist 
wiin Akhur Al|, nf Lahore, and that the copy was finished 
ou Ifltli Riibl, id the 4-ird J year of Akbar’s reign. He book 
wou written by Akbux's orders, and is probably a t mu slut Ion 
from some work by Jerome Xavier, whose name is mentioned 
in the preface, I have applied to the Patiala Harbor for 
a copy of the MS., and hope to receive it shortly, 1 am told 
that the original is very incorrectly written. Though, as 
I have said, the work seems to be unknown id Europe, yet 
it is apparently mentioned in Dr. Sponger's Catalogue. 


1 A MS. With a flinukr title end doiEas with the mliu* 

MUijiet. ta itiefiliuunl in lliUmr> (.'ntnlninj,' nf the MSS. »> gw. Cnlbim. 
riunhoke jJ.tt.A.B , it . Vflt, HI, 1M i. ]],„ 

hH'ii mnUL! m esWoguinj; it mount 1™ th, *WnS work, for it ,» ,nl T r«l m iio 
At.iljit MS. *AMH-Srit>r wsmiUu Hit uutW of jin siiriiLcnieid nf (hr %*(«*■- 
tA M’niafn-.i-jfiu VuzdJ Uiin’i C«Wi W , 4 i, 17TA, MS 

riieiHf .* -liiibt Wstakn m this iM^nninj- uf Lir. BkuV uotitr. It av, - -die 
»SiWr Jabiuglr, ,uid doiSMiki himetf ». havin'^ lutrir 
t,ttttrod the unit* of Hu Mniatra -WVullb." Till author Aia nnl £ f 
nnr could bn, for lie m n« old aarnuil. 4 isl hail ^rred m „UT 1 .la "J li*" 

XVW he «. (p. i*. 1L B and 10) k that when Johii^t ^ AjlT^ 

™v? Jlf^T E? '3*!"^ ° ve \ ^F 3 , 1 ?- '' uJ ■**« tiufa-i had engird thn 
nnta m JaWlr-i wrrait. be, ‘Abdii.SntKr, on wkml n. nhri.W L 

" ^ m,at at ** "«• ^ Mother hand in 

<«r thr Wk W 


noits ox pkhslln o lxdiax libeauies. *9 

loc. eit. This is the 5011 ™ of Dr, Rieu's note, Persian 
Catalogue, iu f 1,077#, where the- Boynl Asiatic Society h 
H mistake for the Asiatic Society of Rengul ! *eo also Lien's 
note 1 vol. iii t preface, p. xxiii). Dr. Sprsnger {NOi 1^7i 
p. 359) calls the work AJurtl Ftrmfjl^n. and wyaz “The 
translator of this book was ordered by Akbar to learn the 
luiigmige of the Firinghia in order to bn enabled to translate 
IkmiIs-i into Peman relating to their religion and history. 
If-- therefore studied under a misaiODurv whose name is 
spelt j-if ((Jeronimo Xavier). After a study of *ix 

months ho wrote this workj which contains an outline of 
the histories of Greece and Home and of the lives of the 
ancient philosophers." He then gives the opening words. 
This (Ji'^dpLioo agrees with the preface in the Patiala 
copy. Though the above work is marked E. ill Sprcngcr, 
it Is not among the MSS. in the British Museum. 1 

1 should hero like to draw attention to the Brnrlm Akbarh 
It is in Hindustan 4 and is by tar the host account of Akbar 
and his Court that hu-s been given by any native of India, 
The writer is a vigorous and liberal * minded man, and 
pi^sei^ed of much leurningp I believe he is a Shi 1 a in 
religion* and be stands up manfully for the religious views 
of Akbar and Abut Fa$L Ilnfortimateiy he has been for 
fttme years out of bis mind* IBs bock was published without 
hla knowledge at Lahore by Saiyid Mtuntlm "Alt at the Rafil 
"Alim Preas in 1898, and may be had there for three rupees. 

XII. Lmkriotc^ Thera arc a few Persian MSS. in the 
library attached to the Museum; moat of them were received 
a fnw yoitrs ago from the Queen a College, {lonares None 
ate of great ?alat‘, but flome nre interesting from having the 
seals af the Oudh royal libraries impressed on them. There 
are also a few MSS. in the Jalsa Ta$hib Library at the Rafa 
‘Ailm Institution in the Lyull Town Hall, but they are not 
mro or verv valuable* In the proceedings of the Library 
Committee for the Lucknow Museum for I88h-8b It wna 

1 Tb« <ray whiflii was courted* mmfe for ms by MltthEr-ad^djiuLi, thi 
IbifiH Si^jb, It nnw in this British Alii*: U lit- 
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(AatcJ by Mr. Constable that the remaining volumes of 
Dr. granger'* catalogue of tlw 0ui]l Utrari ^ were 9tfU ^ 

existence in manuscript Hut I w as unable tu obtain unv 
confirmation of this statement. They would be most 
t’lilnalile but I fear they never existed, as Dr. Spretigw 
says not iflg about them in bis preface to the printed volume 
or m the catalogue of his own MSS. 

Two brothers in Tnkynganj, Lticknow, named Ahtil 
Ouium and Wujid ITitsain, carry on separately the business 
oi second-hand burlier*, and I got same good MSS. from 
them. One MS. which I got from WEid Husain was 

U nTT . t J r “ n9kl ^ n ° f a WQrk a P° a dnj & 3 by Alberunt mid 
^ S<U ' nm ’ Jbc Aril bie original is mentioned by HajI 
Kbalfa, but appears to he lost. Sec Lr. Lueicn le CWfl 
work fo ffl&dne Arq&e, Paris, 1876, vol. i, 

p J tcUi 

I am inclined to think that Lucknow is the be*L bunting* 
ground in India for Persian MSB., and would recommend 
anyone going them in search of MSS, to visit the two 
Drotners abtivr miTnetL 

i> r ^ B P™^ two Juts in examining K limlii 

BahhhJj U. Bahadur £ library hero. It f. i„ hi, house fo tire 
*"* part of the city of Patna, and J s * Ta!li;ibk , and Wb1J _ 
arranged coiiect.on and one which reflect* great credit on 
'e founder. A notice of it will he found in Enstwiek's 
handbook for Bengal (Murrey). Among the MSS. there 
were .1. Emnran’s dfviin containing an autograph of 
.rahungT ; four yolames of the Suhat, tlle llllthor of 



autograph ; two copies of Amir Homily Hu poems, 

7 g J*"« ** *»“1 “ «W * «k. Tnrm * nlj, 

of ^ l !!T^ dm bought fmm Mr. J. I]', Elliot 

Sir Go°r? V T 7 m 1 f 59 ' ead whiob formerly belonged to 
S Gore Guseky ; a fine copy of Faiafe complete * orks , 

t P°^ 5 of 3l “«blnft ‘Aokari- of ^ 

Mtla,ir ^S 1 ’ inferior to that in the library of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. Maulvi KbuAi Bakhah drew up 
a cDtalopc of his libr&rr, nnd published it at Ilnidarabud 
in the Deccan when ho was Chief Justice there. It it dated 
1314 ab, {189ft 1 . OTid is called the There 

arc, I believe, tunny valuable Amble works in the library, 
but with those I wus not competent to deal. The finest 
Persian MS. in the collection to one called the Tdrlkh-i- 
Khiimidu Ttim&rh It is u splendid folio, and is refer red to 
by EflKiwick- The author’s name does not appear, for the 
fast page or so is wanting. An autograph note by Shah 
Jabiiu say a that the book waa written in the time of Shah 
Baba, “(tor f uhit-i-dtwht Shiih Baba," meaning thereby, I was 
told by M. Khuda Kakbsh. his grandfather Akbnr, and 
that ii describee Taiinur and his dflSOHttdanfs down to the 
22nd year of Akbar. The description given in the MS. of 
ilu may fin's dum-ing in liie exultation over Akbor’a boruscopc 
seems to be taken from the TArikh Alt! Tt gives Monday, 
TtiiliV ul-owwal, as the data of Humuyun's marriage 
with AkWfi mother. The MS. contains many fine and 
interesting illustrsil ions, and indeed this is what constitutes 
its value. Among them is a very sinking picture of the 
birth of Akbar, folio 234.' lie is represented us beinir 
horn inside of the tort of TTmarkot, though according to local 
tradition be was born in a field about n mile from the fart. 
His mother is lying exhausted on a couch in n green robe, 
and the baby Akbar is in the arms of a nurse (Maham 
Amiga ?) with u high, eonicwt Tartar cap. Women are 
rejoicing, and in the lower part of the picture wo soe u stout 
m m, emerging from the fort and a maidservant oominimi - 
eating the° fact of the birth to au astrologer. Below nil, 
there is a picture of I’unli Beg announcing (he b.rth to 
ilumily uti. The library possesses a copy of Uabar’s Memoirs 
in Persian, here called the fiusl Sdftnfi and dated 1082; 
also a copy ot the Stifwn Khushga, an anthology, and 


I i|r. RjutdilK.B. I.C.8., kindtj- phutujm*p)i«i «u .if tbe ilhatn ii o fl* for 
rat. niul I fcml I bum tor th* 1 i ll-i K-i iion wl tw iriGTntkr*, IJfi phcKtogTH-piL fl 
Ui L pkturv of Atlur'i liirtli in to inkr^tjnp that it might pn-liapi be pohllilvif. 
it uoJ j giT» iii iuim ol tlw original- 
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a Turk! book of genealogies which goes down to Jahangir's 
time. 

XIT. Sohitin Bardrnn *—Bobir la a village about twelve 
iniloH- from Muiiuuri* a station on the Enst India Railwnv- 
It La the residence of Radm-d-dTn Mun&hi, a lineal descendant 
of the Sodru-d-dln who wm Graham of Bardwwfa mulish b 
mid who gave evidence against Xnndnkuninr. The learned 
owner possesses Home finely illuminated MSS*/ and ho has 
many books, both Arabic and Persian* But moat of these 
arc printed* and I could not find in his library any valuable 
Persian MSS, 

XV. Calcutta *—The Asiatic Society 1 * library in a good 
one, hut it is not well eared for, ns none of the paid official* 
are acquainted with Persian. Several valuable MSS. appear 
to have been lost. There in n printed catalogue of the 
MSS. Among them ia a copy of Babur's Memoirs in Turku 
Apparently this came from Tipu Sultan's library m t see 
Stewart's catalogue thereof. The grandly named Imperial 
Library hu no Persian MSS. What have bwTi sometime* 
described as such are merely complimentary letters from 
Indian princes* There are several second-hand booksellers 
in College Street and in the China bazaar, but none have 
any MSS. 

XVI. —I visited Surat* Lahore, Multan, Budilin, Benarea, 
Jaunpur, Arnroha, uud Bilgram, and corresponded with 
residents in other towns of India p but without finding any 
libraries. In Lahore there was a curiosity dealer named 
Bahadur Shah, residing near the Muohl Gate, who sold me 
Some good MSS. Among these were a copy of Shaikh 
Eaiit’i TiirifJi Babarj, the preface to Shurufu-d-dTp f & 
Zqfantdttia ¥ and a complete copy of tho Itjbalnilma ot" 
M'ntamid Khan* containing all three purls. 

The public library at Bareilly possesses soma MSS. 
1 ubLained a list of them, but I did not visit tho library* 

XVIJL Nadrm. —alphabetical index of MSS* in the 
Government Oriental MSS. Library printed in the office of 

1 On? » a fiwt r| spy of tb* wbiL-Ii ei*t IU r JOo r add nm«i1irf i* 

“ Ijailns Smlrt poems, with na <*pw:ui.% hninucirnl 
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the Superintendent, Government Press, Madras, 1S93, ahow^i 
that the library has u very fair collection of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. 

XVIII. ffaiflnriibad, Decea *,—I visited this city last ot 
all, and unfortunately had not time to examine its libraries 
thoroughly. By far the beat aa regards historical manu¬ 
scripts is that formed by Sir baler Jung, and now preserved 
in his bouse. That great atatcaninn wus fond of the study 
of history, and delighted in having histories read to him. 
Ha collected some valuable MSS, Unfortunately the present 
librarian is not an efficient man, and could not produce 
a MS. entered in the catalogue as the TariMti*Humdjfttn, 
and which possibly may be Gulbadnn Regain s Memoirs. 
I am still in correspondence with S. 'All RilgriiaiT about 
it, and I also hope to got from him a full catalogue of 
tho library and copies of some MSS. Among the HS3. 
I noticed a flue copy of the Turk! JFdf ijfdi Mbari, another 
of the Persian translation, a copy of the Tariff RaihicU, 
dated 1056 a.h., a life of Chingiz Khan by M. Sharif Said 
Satuarqandi, and an excellent copy of the Skigarffi&nw-i* 
Wituyal uf 


Cos< ilubiok* 


L was Hourly months in Judin, tiKf, fram July 2Stb* 

IS99, to February 18th^ 1900 P and during that Lime I Waited 
the chief towns of Upper India, and corresponded with and 
interviewed many native scholars and booksellers. I was 
disappointed in the main object, of my journey, viz., to 
find another copy of Gulbadun Begum's Memoir*, so as 
in supplement the imperfect copy in the British Museum. 
No one in India seemed to hove seen a copy, and very few 
had ever heard of it. Shams- ul-Ulama Asad refers to it 
on p. 737, top line, el Ins Durban Ahbttri, but when I saw 
him he denied all knowledge of it, and said that the only 
Turlkh Iltimatj&H he had over possessed was JouWs, and 
that he had given it to Mr. Tolbert I looked over hi* 
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shulvis and could not hod it, and T suspect- that the remark 
in his book is only henraoy. Had he really seen the book, 
which he terms a monument of Oulbadan Begum’s abilities, 
he would not hove made some mistakes which occur in 
bis work. Possibly, now tint I have drawn attention to 
the book nod advertised for it in English nod vernacular 
newspapers, a copy may turn, up same day. 

Thongh, however, I failed in my main object, I did 
procure some good MSS,, and. I obtained some interesting 
pieces of information. Perhaps, therefore, I ought to bo 
satisfied with the result- of my journey. Undoubtcdk the 
most important indirect result was the discovery, if it bo 
a genuine one, of a Mb. of the Persian, translation of 
Biibar’B Memoirs in the Alwm* Library bearing the (lute 
ol {Mi A*it, I also sow in the village of AnbirT, in the 
Gwalmr State, the tomb of Abul Fazl, the existence of 
which was but little known formerly. I was indebted for 
the information about it to the DrtiMri Akbarl, p. 4-S7. 
At D market T saw the precise spot where Akbar is said 
to have been bom, and at Ttuduou I euw the grave of 
riadiuni, which Mr. Blochmann's correfpondent had been 
(limbi a to find. 

Though probably there are more Persian MSS. in Europe 
than in India—and there is certainly no library in the latter 
which can compare with the vast collections of the British 
Museum, the India Office, the Bodleian, and of the Berlin 
Library—yet I ntn persuaded that them are still many 
valuable MSS. hidden away In India. The contents of the 
Dellii and Lucknow Libraries were dispersed at the time 
of the Mutiny, aad doubtless many MSS. were destroyed 
at that time, but many fragments of theta must still exist 
in remote village*. Every now and then a solitary mania- 
scnpl emerges, and may be picked up bv a "watchful 
collector. But I doubt if this process can be great Iv 
quickened by short visits to the countrv. There are verr 
few native dealers in MSS., and such USS. as thev posset 
are chiefly religious books and divans. Most native* regard 
printed book, a* far preferable to hand-written ones, and 
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cannot understand the Western desire for the latter. The 
study, too, of Persian in Id din has been deduniDg for many 
years. It is melancholy to visit such places as Amroha 
and EJ1 grain, which were celebrated nbodes of learned men* 
and to hod that they now contain neither Maul via nor 
manuscripts. Nearly everywhere I was told the same 
story, vis., that there hud been libraries, but that they were 
now all burnt or dispersed, and that the only collection 
now in Upper India vds that of Khudil Bakbsh in Patnn. 
BennrcSj whore one mi^ht have ospectad a harvest, especially 
us it is the residence of the lost descendants of the Delhi 
princes, appeared to have absolutely no manuscripts, and 
filings were no better in the old and famous city of Juimpur. 
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Art. IY r — Th? UjttMti&Q&tidirik&Hvti. By L- D, Barnett, 

This book, the work of the Hahntbera Ananda, k all but 
unknown iu Europe, and though copies exist iu Ceylon they 
have never, I believe, been published- 1 A Sinhalese MS. in 
the possession of Mr, Easton, of Gptiwa* Christchurch, N.Z., 
was recently shown to me by the possessor, to whose courtesy 
I am indebted for permission to publish the following 
ficerptsSj to which I add a few doubtful conjectures. 

The work consist* of nine panevhGdti& t and* as the title 
indicates, is of a popular and edifying character, containing 
some Jutukas, After the usual twino etc., It begins 

with the Terse— 

Ti&uddhavannam sugutam DamitvH 
suvagnitam dhammavaraf fi] cn tena 
tnthn vimuttuTii gauam enganehi 
iipaaakuluakaFCiuLni karissa[iu] 

and so on in the name metre for several more verses. 

A greater interest, however, attaches to the historical and 
autobiographical statements contained in a sort of epilogue* 
which 1 transcribe — - 

iti abb in a v aeudhu j tinapiiniojj attMy a katc upaaakuj&nh- 
kirkilrc puuOaphalaBiidhanaaiddesoiiaina naviuuo puricchedo- 

Mere follow six clokas on the object, etc., of the book, which 
I omit. The author then proceeds as follows:— 

airivallahhaiLiiTDCuu vissute pa vane pure ! 

Buddho mahaddhano public vi^lukuliibjimbbavo |j 

lokuttamo ti paliimo aai yO bhikbhu tena tu j 
vituBsisaimm (?) appe tu dlnnovude Susan t hi to If 

1 A MS- U in CowllHffen, ami lift* hmti tfcgerifel by Wh^ipurd in bl* 
Corficw Hsrnimm, but bri*% «ul Imperfectly. It «em* to be very coirtipU 
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pfindubliriiDiiiidule JD IhuvtiLS* slMiUitalihumSpci | 
sadii saddlto nave r.Iuikho tti]iigang i & li visiiiito | t 

ttiijn HrilpiLfi ramma vi hiim va.nadn.fia n rt :" | 
tavo asu. mabikauEj kirJtain iva bbsiaiirS s I 

Jo tt^ip pfivaro aai vi hoi’ll ciiirudimiaito ] 

&f tnl iidakfisnmpanna HimaduiljflgflniilByo 11 

onekajfln asammodanuyani lisixtn agamo | 
kulot&ssaki t\ 1 latiip a Jvphnruajj] ariy alih iTa u ro | j 

[tidusahiy aiikseni [m] vijayau t.u paravane |] 

abblijjppalmrnim rtiniiun phorunhu ti viasuto | 
guniiknrn j>e ruiii] min iti viiliiuhi dassito 11 

lankudlpaTuhi saknle rjn iu 11 a n q 1 aso m [Tknl >? ] 

iigat.-i piituin (Utsinnm bhuyo siteamivuddhiya | | 

(JimliapapolddhajS theri soda saddharamagocaio J 
ngaramu anunkfeluiiti yusmim vSenin flknppayam f | 

tas^ii pubbuttare ranune pilsade vusufa mnva | 
racito y«m ulaukiiro «adu tnjjiinimijiiko ti fj 
iti fllLwlacoliviiblifiduntiinundumu]thdru- 

viracito upiiHukujnniiliiiilEiTn, nirthitr,. 


The scribe s colopbon then followu. 

Ike MS. in these versea contains a few mistake* in 

2S“f , /*S . Wh '° h ? taci % corrected; e g., in the 
jHxtin the next Knajwrt!^^ (iIul in fa 

“ st 5 , ’ ky « tf 'icb of * local colour,' ufohkare, The lialf- 
?loka after the sixth verse is evidently a fragment from 
*>me other work that bus cotne hero by accident. Tamlxt- 
pm&uldhw is a correction of the manuscript readm* 

the like’ Uf<l ' n the aeCOnd TPr9e sho,ltd be ruttam or 

t( * St !f*. ” S tha ' “ CoLl Wn fc Gohgmga by name, 
ante under the .nfloonce of a renowned 11 add hist friar, and 
wu* thus induced to found three rihu^- fa fi, lwlt of fa v 

"to Wbither “*» * colony 

of to take refuge on the occasion of some unspecified 
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incursion of iho Tamils, Hero eiIso^ on the norai-efiatam 
ikuutth r p wis the cell of the author, An and* MakuthereL 
Wh ether Aounda earac with this colony of tAn-aa, or settled 
here later, is not distinctly eta ted; hut in the absence ut 
express statements to the contrary the test favours the 
former supposition. 

The king mentioned is beyond u doubt Attantavarraan 
Cud[ignngadeTa + who succeeded in 107fl lik At that lime 
the Cola kingdom was asserting itself vigorously at the 
expense of the Pajidyn king*, to which our author distinctly 
refers in the word pnjidtihhuttWHihih', which r however, need not 
he pressed to mean that at the Lime CoLigahga regularly 
lie Id hb court Jn the Fandyu capital. Probably it is vaguely 
used, and signifies merely the suzerainty of the Colas over 
the F«ndja& 

The next point lo be ruined is iho personality and date of 
An at i d* There is some probability, I think, that he is the 
famous Jlahathera Ahhayagiri Kavieakruvarti Armada* the 
author, among other works, of the SaddhammopiyaiinJ 
Now the mmu' lo that treatise is said to be writ ten by an 
Auunda Them, a disciple of DImb ulhgaln Medlmtikyra; tha 
original work, rheii, call hardly have been written much, if 
at all, later than c. 1220. Whether tlteee two Aoundus are 
really one is u question to which I shall return. 

Incursions by the Tamils were unhappily only too frequent 
in that age s but one is tempted to refer that mentioned in 
uur text to the particularly di^isIruuH and bloody raid of 
Milghn and his Kalin gas in 1214. If so, and if, aa seems 
to be suggested by our text, Araanda came with the refugee 
theme, the date of the present work may bo fixed at 
e. 1215—1220. 

Against this mast be set the statement of the KalyatiT 
inscription, which inform* ns I hat Aiiandn Thera—■probably 
our Muhiithmi—act soil in I1S1 for Fagan with Chapala* 
Slvnli, Tnfnulmda, and Rilhula, and in his new homo founded 
a Sihttfamhgha of his own, m did hie colleagues. Rat dates 


1 EtEtU>S by PTr ^loni’ in t!ip Jutunal *4 the Pali T^i Swirly fur ISST# 
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of this sort should not bfi pressed too closolr; oad o^ti 
supposing the Btatement of the kianriptiun to bo oorfwt, 
it is C0DCfii?dbL? that AnciDdn may hsivo latef rotiirnedj at 
least for a time, to Ceylon, and there in bis old age, c. 121-5, 
have composed our present work. That such was actually 
the case is suggested by the fact that hero no mention iV 
made of any connection with Abhayngiri; evidently Inimda 
bad long before broken off all relations be msv have had 
with It, probably before be left Ceylon for Pagan’ 1 
Hut a farther point rises. If our author is Abbayagiri 
KavtcalcTOvarti Anemia MwhStheru, who wrote the fml- 
dhummopiyann, is he identical with the Ananda Thera 
who composed the atmne on that work ? I believe so The 
evidence is strong. Besides the names, the dates strikinglv 
flgree, as we saw, for even c. 1*300 Anondu was not too old 
to learn from Medhankura. Moreover, we should note the 
language^ in which Dlptmkaru Buddbappiya speaks of him- 
self and Ins nmaiei- at; tta end of his Eupafliddhi, Budding 
ppiyu was, as we know, a devoted pupil 0 f the Anan div 
rhera who wrote this « M «; and if he speaks of his master 
•n terms evidently borrowed from a work of the Mahiitheru 
Ananda, this strongly suggests that the Mahdtheru and the 
Thera are one and the same. Now Buddhappivu acluallv 
calls hitosdf ^ym»n*d«iher W h a y (tt s mt ii*r*s ittm 

««», and this striking epithet applied „> 
the master w ogam used by the author of the versos before 

~ B ; ! L 7 1 - V Lot tMl ^ mfeameo that the author 
of the l. piisukajuuiilunkiFra and Sadrlhammopdvarm is the 

jarne as the grammarian Amrndn Them who commented no 
loe lutt^r work, 

B ars c Hi 

Oi* •tottmi.'Til «t ttie Kiiivini ,l!lf 7 un». i-’ram 

t« -jrtwu. but bniiv wilh anfotr, ’ *•!»., ■ tiki; Lstaimuje nur 
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Ajir. V .—Description 0 / an Arabic Manuscript bought i» 
Egypt 1898-1900 ajd. By A. R. Guest, M.R.A.8, 

Thu manuscript consists (if 827 folios with two detached loaves. 
The paper on which it is written measures 10 in. by 7$ in., 
and is generally creamy white und thick- A few sheets 
arc coloured brown, and there arc a few sheets of rcn 
thin paper. 

The writing occupies * space of 0 J in. by 4 in., in 
seventeen lines to the page; it is in bWk ink, in a well- 
formed cursive Nnskbi hand. The diacritical points are 
frequently omitted. Headings in red ink. A fourteenth- 
century MS. 

On one of the detached leaves arc hall a dozen lines 
of poetry' "written by el Mini id LLuabali" {W. 1 oa-iiv 
d. 10A3 a’.h., which show that el ilor'i must Lave owned or 
handled this book. 

The title appears to begin with 

"NATHS EL JUHAN - ..." 

A note on the last volume sayst “One of eleven parts of 
Nathr el Jliman FI TATtAJlM EL A F1 i AN. 

This note is not in the hand of the original scribe, und 
the title stated seems open to doubt, for the book is by no 
means solely confined to obituary notices. More than Loll 
of the subject -mat ter is a chronicle of events principally 
Egyptiun, which becomes extremely detailed between the 
ycoVs tiOO-745 a.H,, at the last of which the book ends. 

The book also contains digressions on matters of interest 
and otherwise, besides many detailed archaeological notes 
referring to “ Mist wa‘l Qnhirab,” which seem important. 


i W, Hfer* to Wu-BHiiWi fS der Jjabtf/' l** 2 - 
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AS AEYBIC MAXI HITT BOTJOHT IX EGYPT. 


Assuming the part of ihi- note shove referred to, which 
stntos that the litxik was in eleven volumes, to be correct p 
and taking the number of folios, viz, 136, in the last volume, 
which seems almost complete, as the average number for 
a volume, it would appear that the volumes to which the 
fragments belong are the fallowing:— 

VoL ii (a part). 

YoL iv (nearly complete). 

YoL vi (a part). 

Yol. vii (nearly complete), 

^ ols. ix p x r and si I nearly complete). 

^ oh. i, iii f v, viii are inisHing entirely. 

Ihe fragments have been arranged in five section^ which 
are nearly consecutive, the gaps io each section being few, 
The following is n description, of these sections;— 


Section L Moat probably a part ol voh ii, 9tf ff., 

A.n t 5^4—5b/* 

T})(j first pngB is mutilated. F. l t v, begins iritli the year 
a.b , 1 I'. HO. v, gives la detailed account of Sliawar 
und tile down&U of the Fatmiite dynasty. F. DO resumes 
the chronicle at 56.1 a.h. 

Til is part of the book has not u regular chapter of 
obituary notices at the end of the accounts of the events of 
each year. 

The following authorities are quoted in this section :— 

(1) Uiiuimh, W, 266. 

(2) E I 'Iniad, W. 2S4. 

(3) Ihn el Athir, W. 315. 

H) Ihn A hi Tai. W. 316. 

C*^jl Ihn Shaddud, W. 3ltf. 


1 Frnm Abs Tii* W. aiG. 
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Section IT. 13 ! ff., a.h.. 6’24—blQ. 

This would appear to be the fourth volume, nearly 
complete. 

The history of events is more detailed than in Section I. 
At the end of each year in this and each see lion following 
there is a chapter of obituary notices. 

At f. 10, v, there is u note on the margin. [ u This 
belonged, by the grace of my Master, to my uncle, Mnulu 
Hasan ibn Mubnuiiucid ibil Qaluun, God cover him with 
His mercy.”] 

•~T'J L -“ «*'* 

£U»-J iSJI 

J*' 

A few seem to Ik? niiHsdng from this seoti u n , 

Atuong the uuthoriEie* quoted io hecEiou IT ore.— 

El [Qodi el] Fiidll, W. 2S3. 

Ibn el Atbir, ^■ 315* 

Abu MuzuEktv W. 352* 

Ibn ch Sai f W* 365, 

El Kbuzrajip W* 384-. 

Ibn Musnud ? 


Section ///. lfi-3 K, a.h. G7<M8ft 
Possibly u small part ol voL vi and nearly the whole 
of voL T(l* 

Sectiua III i& more detailed than Section II, It contains 
digressions on the JSi uhlans and tlie rTindiiSp uud on medicine.. 
There are some lengthy poems in it* 

Among the authorities quoted in Section III may be 

noticed :— 

El Jazuri 1 (other it would seem than W. 348)> 

Ibn Abd ez Zuhir, ^ 3“- 

AbuT Fida r f «*». W - ^ 98+ 

1 Fa Juzari. 1 e*prct *L Dm Mttk ibn ibmhim hj 

ftm i™. 
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There is also a mention of Ibn Saiyid or Nas as 11 our 
shaikh " and a reference fit fi my father ff in this section. 


Saji** IV 274 ffi t a.il 701-734, 

Would seem to eon tain vole, is and I almost Complete, 
though a few gaps occur* 

The first page is mutilated, but appears to commence 
the year 701 with an account of the then reigning princes. 
After this there follows a digression of about 60 ff r on 
the seven climes, birds, the sea, fishes, the peoples of the 
world, etc. About 30 ff. at the end of these sixty are 
devoted to an account of the genealogy of the various 
Arab tribes. 

The archaeological notices in this section seem to be 
-of considerable imparlance, e.g T , the digging of the Nftriri 
Ehulij and TSirkshj etc. 

For the eosmographicnl part of this section, tho well- 
known early authors, such as Ibn Qutaibah, El Biruni, Elk 
Thalabi, besides others unknown to me, are quoted. In the 
historical portion T see no authorities named * 


Section V ; 136 L t a,h. 734-745. 

The year 745 ends the book. 

The first page of this section hears the inscription referred 
to previously: “Thai h one of eleven parts of Natbr el 
•Jimian fi Tarujim el A'vim/* 

The Last page, which is mutilated, bus the colophon— 

[This] hook [is ended]: praiso to 
My Gracious Master, etc/'— 


without date. 
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Date of Composition, Traxscwptios, and Author. 

As the author gives as a verse written by him to Ibn 
fJaiyid ea Nas and the answer of that Shaikh, who hod 
lent him a book, it appears reasonable to osaume that he 
roust have been at least twenty years of age ft t the time 
of Saiyid ea Xas’s death, and that It is possible he may 
have teen any number of years older at this period. 

Ibn Saiyid" en Xas died in 734 A.n. according- to W. 40(1 
and Es Snynti, in 740 a.ii, according to Tbn Ijm. 

This appears to me to (is the date of the birth of the 
author at not later than 730 a h. The author was a disciple 
of the Shaikh, as he tells us in mote than one place. 

There is reason, from references in the book, to believe 
that its author woa a native of EL Fay urn : Ilajji Khalifah 
mentions Nathr el Juman "by el Fayumi” but gives no 
further informulion. 

We bttve other indications aa to the date oi composition 

(I) El Mujubid, king of Yemen, 1 was still reigning (sen 
extract). He died 7G6 a.h. (v. Ibn Khaldun). 

: r J) This copy itself belonged to Sultan Hasan (*ee 
description of Section II). Ho died < t>*2 a.W, 

As this history goes up to tho end of 745 a.h., it must 
buve been finished between 74G a.h. and 762 and the 

fragment under consideration must have been transcribed 

D 

between those dntes + p 

I cannot identify this history' with any mentioned by 
Wflstenfeld for the period, but it appears impossible (hat 
a work of such bulk can have been compiled without any 
record having been made nf it by the numerous chroniclers 

of this epoch* 

1 lirim^Vit a ftriwl^r la Cairnt in 7 -j2 A.P- 



* 
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Art. Yiw —Notes on Indiau Coin* and Sftik* Part IV, 
Indian Seal* and Chvj Impmaion^ By E. J* RaPSON* 
M.A.. H.R.A.S, 

Clay impressions bearing the well-known Buddhist formuU, 
Ye dlmrmti ketuprabtiOQa f etc., are well known add Lave often 
been published , 1 The specimens to be described in the 
present article seem to be partly non-religions—simply the 
signets of individuals—and partly Hindu (Yafspava □* Saiva)* 
The last-named class, represented here chiefly by a number 
of specimens belonging to Mr. L. White King, seems hitherto 
to have attracted little or no notice. 

These clay discs arc found in very great number? on 
different ancient Indian sites. Mr* TL Rivett Comae guv-e 
an account of specimens which he obtained at Sankieiij Debar* 
and other places in the XW.P. p in the Journal of lhe Aziati- 
Sockty of Bengal IS80 P pp* 127, 107; but bis article deals 
chiefly with the symbols occurring on these objects, and the 
analogy which they present with similar objects found in 
ancient ruins iu Greece and Italy. He did not devote his 
attention so much to the inscribed specimens. General 
Bit A. Cunningham also notices these clay impressions in 
several instances among the antiquities described In hi* 
Reports uu the Archaeological Survey of Tndin. But 
beyond thi? p very little has been written about this small 
branch of Indian archaeology- 

The Join inscriptions discovered by Dr* Fiihrer in the 
KaiikiTll Tllii at Mat burn, and published by Hofnith G* 
Buhler in the Spiffraphin indica, vols. i and ii. in many 
ways resemble those of the oldest day impresdona here 


1 Bur^* p Arch, kur*- WesL [ltd, : Star* On * Tmp£n t p. 13, and rdT. in 
dm-/ [ am ranted tn Prafmtf T, W. Kim Umdi eot a rvlcnmai to **■* 
ii+ n*ituf occumbrtof this formula—inayu: \ f 2^ A 
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INDIAN SEALS AND CLAY IMPRESSIONS 


described. There can be little doubt that T in point of 
date, they belong like them to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


Yisntjdasa, dedicated to Sankara and Naravanv. 


1. Otir, flirt Wj< [44*3 (Hi •it yifnudStatjfa ); above, concb 
shell. 


O val, ’ti by ‘95. 

flap. ITir^TT (SflflA'flffl-A 7 !! 

Oval, 1 by ' 86 . 

Mr. L. White King, Clay impression. 

The religious character of the class to which this specimen 
nnd the following belong is evident. Clay impressions of 
tho kind, bearing the mime of an individual on one side 
and those of the divinities iSntikara (Siva) and NiinTynnu 
(Yisnu), in the dative case, on the other, must surely 1« 
votive nflh'bgs at some shrine j and, with a fuller know¬ 
ledge of the ancient monument* of the locality in which 
these objects am found, it may bo possible eventually to 
determine the temple at which they wore uctuallv offered. 
But this is impossible at present. All that Air. White 
King can suy as to the pi'Oremmci of these seals is contained 
in a letter to me dated '21th November, 1 9(lf): "They were 
found in the ruins of an old fort near the village of Sunet, 
about four or five miles from the town of Ludhiana in 
the Panjub. This is the same place that the little Suuet 
coins come from. 1 . . . , T don't think then* are any 

remains of temples left now.* 1 Cunningham, in his account 
at Sunet (Are/i. Surr. Report, veil, siv, p. 155), notes the 
existence of enormous musses of ruins, and discusses the 
numismatic evidence, which seems to show that the place 
flourished from the second or first century a.r. until the 
tenth century a.d,, and that it was destroyed in one of the 


1 That an tbp wins dwtiW is Itwlgvn'a OttuUour -/ fv.,, tht Lsi tf* 
Mu*tHm T tuJ L irL, pp. 1 3 T> f 131. 
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invasions of Mahmud of Qhiimjj and remained unoccupied 
for many centuries afterwards. Tip to the present, time* 
therefore, no detailed investigation of the antiquities of 
^unet seems to have been published, but these day seals 
are probably evidence of the fact that, at an early period 
in the Christian era, there was in or near that, place a shrine 
dedicated to Him and Visgu such as is known to have existed 
elsewhere. 1 

The expression Srlr Yfynudatga — the nominative of the 
noun .4ri governing the genitive of the personal name, instead 
of the batter known compound form Sri* YipptiMwft —is 
interesting. The reading is quite undoubtod cn this speci¬ 
men, and tha mm* construction occurs on another day seal 
belonging to Mr. White King, which I have not yet 
succeeded in deciphering completely* but which I hop© to 
publish on a future occasion. With this construction may 
bo compared the compound form* often found in the early 
period, in which the name stands first and the noun Sri second. 
The iJiud inscriptions from Mathurii supply several instances of 
this — 'jftfabfiairty (Epigmpfm L^Um, i, p, 38G*P1,, No. viii, Jij; 
Mi\_fwiP^ritje (' ifi, t ii, p, 202 r PL, No. xiv); GraftaHn)/* 1 ii, 
p. 204* PL, No. xsi) ; T r *jttya£iri (ith, ii, p* 209* PL, No. xxxvi) 
—and, in the coin-legends of the Western. Ksatmpas, the 
partly foreign name DdiJfflgfmiihi is given n more Suiiskritic 
appearance by tho change of r//rv to J and the addition of 
ill — Biltmtjrtthtxri. 2 In commenting else where 1 on the form 
IC'tttiih *arfe-rli rlA f which seems to occur more frequently than 
tho alternative Sri-Kmmradcci on the coins of Candragupta I f 
1 observed that ** it would seem from a common formation 
of Indian names in the period preceding the Gaptaa, that the 
postposition of is earlier than its use m an ‘honorific* 
prefix." It appears, la fact, possible to distinguish two 
stages — (1) an curlier, represented by or 

s C f Lj7r<'{,'luf w a/ tke Aftttkcuz^ CU.'i'^fEau, i # 83. AjdcLH-rqitjtfO «i a 11^ 
f.[ tlju & ** 3rffi:mi a/t :i juittl ‘tifiia: ul Sti uii 

■Viftlinrt in the cmitiiiy below tin? Qbats rn’or CiiUthiliLirJ 

s jjla-h.. xasri, r . run; 1 ^ 374 , m, m. 

* -VruMMi rrrffsV VhrvnWht IftW, p. J2. 
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• aut ^ (2) a Inter, By the form which eventually 
became universal lor the n .lines of kmjjs and other people 
occupying a high position, or 3tV*?%it^TU* 

Uur phrases ‘I he Quoc-o’s Majesty* and 1 Iter Majesty the 
Queen may, perhaps, be compared with these two modes 
of Liprosaioo respectively. 

Ah even’ criterion of date is of the utmost importance 
io Indian numismatics, it may Ik worth while to make 
an attempt to determine the limits of the last-mentioned 
list of or Vtftn; on coins and in script ion a. 

The Allahabad inscription of Snmudragupto, probably 
atmg troiu near the end of his reign, c. a.d. 1380, shows 
t .it the usage was thoroughly established at this period; 
1111 *• f a % UL ' bave seen, the coins of Candrugupta I 
(r. 319-340 a.d,) seem to show a transitional state of 
r j 3 -^' . !" tl1 none ^ho earliest native coinages of JNortl i'?rii 
T) n >_T T « Utt - Udumbatn, Kmjinda, KausambT, Yaudheru, 
1 anciila (Sangu), Mathura, Ayodhyu, MMayii, etc. —and 
on none ot' the mrliest stonB inscriptions, does the uso of 
as an * honorifio ’ prefix occur. Neither does it occur 


™ th ‘ taTli , cr m,n!i inscriptions of the Andhra Dynasty 
(i. out ii.riL ndiu}, but it does seem to bo used by some of 
tin later rulers; for sample, by Vteilhlputu Sh'i-Pitin>mi, 
Who was probably contemporary with Cphtanu {r. *,». 120- 
}■* ^ Slr, -Y a!i « Qetmdputa SaNditim, who may hare 
y-n^ i ^' t>ritr njpf'Uiry oi Jay ad a m an or Rudradamuii [c. a. a. 
Ia0-I8li) p and by VtUiiJ,ip„(a Sm-V(ulmaht. whose date is 
doubtful. 1 

Such tridonce ns there is, then, seems to point to the 
liicf that the use of the honorific prefix does not begin 
m Southern India befo» c . ISO a.6l. or in Northern India 
^ ore e. 320 a.b. At a later period its u*, hecniM quite 

NorTi T the - " t0!e ° f *“*■> Southern and 

^orthem ; but originally it may have Icon [owl and 
characteristic of certain coinages only. 


U : ^^-Arc^Sorv. Wrt. 
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The conch-shell, the cnibleiu of \ ipprfissittd above 
the inscription on the- obverse, no doubt denotes that the 
owner ol the seal was especially a worshipper of Visn.ii, 
a fact proclaimed also by his name. Other instances oi the 
kind are to be noticed on Sna. 5 and 6. 

In some cases these clay impressions are stamped only- 
on one side, and have the inscription " to Sankara and 
Sf^^aynna ,, without the name of the offerer. There are 
two sijcli specimens in Ha*. White King's collection. 


? Maxya, DEDH iiTEi) To Sankara and Xaeayiss. 

2, Qhr. Trident and inscription [1* *TW]l ([P -VSi*jr]rr/i)* 

Oval, '>5 by *7. 

Her. As on No* 1. 

Mr* L. mite King. Clay impression, 

A hole bored through the centre of this specimen un¬ 
fortunately almost destroys the first atforff of the "bverse 
inscription. Little more enn be said of it than that it 
certainly consisted of some letter open at (bo tup combined 
with the vowel ri. A slight cut. has also somewhat defaced, 
the second aksiua, so that it is not easy to decide for what 
it is intended. Perhaps nt/a and *yt i are the most probable 
of the restorations that could be suggested. It is certainly 

not Kfftti flnd (,1C wl * ole wor<1 is no douht 801110 name m 1110 
nominative, not the genitive. This is to ho inferred from 
the corresponding inscription on No. I, Srlr VtfnudOaaaj/a, 
wbkli is, of course* equivalent to u nominatives 

The restoration of the name as M&n’jrt is of course purely 
tentative. The trident, as will be seen (No. 12 inf.), does 
not necessarily indicate that the name, whatever it may have 
been, bad some reference to Siva. It may merely denote 
that tho offerer of this votive seal was o worshipper of Siva. 
It, therefore, gives us no certain duo to the restoration of 
-his name. 
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INDIAN mAW AKB CLAY tUFEEB&EGm 


3. I 1 A h.\Kn.UlA, 

Hots® a tan ding L r anti looking towards a sacrificial post; 
beneath* hi ^*i (P(7r£a]Ara?j/a[jJ])* 

Circular, dmm, '0. 

Hr. Il TFTiite King* Cl ay impression. 

This seel may be compared with the gold coins of Satnitdr:u 
guptu, which bear tko same type on the obverse, add have 
on the reverse the tiumti inscription amplified — ahm, jKvMtf- 
ptira&ramaJ- Kurnnragupta also struck similar coins, but 
with tk e hope reprrsen led ns ? landing to the righ t s and 
inscription .SV* A§Fnm$dha-maImidrit* The title ptrrrlArama 
is distinctive of SaDiudragupLip and occurs alone without 
any addition on some of bis coiim. 3. 

Hr. Vincent Smith translate the title i urmiwthtt-para- 
krtww, 11 with power to perform the akriimrdhti sacrificed 
Perhaps it should Iks rather “Ho, whose Might bus been 
established by the aimmedhtt sacrifice” or possibly * £ lie 
who bears the title J Pttf&krrrfttfi ns a result of his performance 
of the ft it timed bn sacrifice/' The latter explanation* perhaps 
receives seme support from Kumiiragupttt f s coin-legend *V7 
Ait *rmfdJtQ*TiiiifiCMfnt M which would seem to denote that hi^ 
well-known title tnahcudrti was first assumed on the successful 
assertion of his claim to universal sovereignty shown, by the 
performance of this sacrifice. It was customary for the 
monarchy of the Gupta dynasty to assume some title ending 
in adit t/a i and it may be that Bamudragopta’s full title wus 
pnrd&FttmMitya, 1 tia successor, Candragupla II T uses both 
riinttna and riimmddifya* 

The standard in front of the horse, which Mr* Vincent 
&mitb, in the cose of the coins, thought might 1 m intended 


i SSwhib’ f ' ft" lSl fl{S; lWS ‘ *' u: 

Enin. *i l -r ^ bor^ Kf the 

it* inbT tiff V^* 4 ' lAJ+ 1 ata tbc E ^ lc at thfl ■*"»« u 

? W-w, Ti. 

1 ihrf_ p p. Sa r 
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to represent the l«umcr of India, 1 is probably the jf&pa or 

‘ iatrificial post/ , 

Alto "other it seems not improbable that we have here 

nn impression from a seal of the great ting SaraudregytaJ 
and this attribution is supported by the champs of the 
inscription, which are undoubtedly those of the Gupta ponoi 


xnnKSCRMm 
4. Cliniljti-treo within railing* 

Mr. L, White King. 


Square 3- 
Cluy impression- 


The interest of this specimen lies in the fact that i giv^.s 
ns a representation of a well-known early Indian com-type. 
With it we muv compare some of the coat corns of :mcien 
India on which the chaitya-trec frequently occurs as 
a symbol (of. Cunningham, Coin* qf Amt. I& , P L h -*h 

E I'D R ASARMA S'. 

5 tztTr f JJii drasarmti) ; above, trident. 

Oblong, '(>5 by '7. 

Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 

As bns been already noticed (Ko. 1), the emblems an 
these chiv impressions are signiticanl. The trident js p ac 
here in allusion to the name Rudra (Siva). 

tlurinus tetoouy U .Horded by tbn. specimen ml “ 1Ler 
u, to lb, mouncr in which these cluy «£ 

nmdo. Tho lump of moist d»J «• >»“ “ “".“‘f* f 
u ,0 imnrt, while «be seel wss imprmmd by the »'£« b “ d ; 
This specimen very cWy shown ™ “>= ""™ * b ° bn< * 
„„d tlie minute 'groining' of tbe pulm of » bund. 

In .hi, inscription end the. of the following sp.ounen 
thu vowel <1 of tbe nomiuntive 1, no doubt, us ficquen y 

1 J.ttArS, IMS. p. 19. 
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happens, omitled. They are in all probability ordinary 
prrsoniil names. It k not likely that they'are to be 
tiiktii literally as tutpurtija compounds ~ ■ the protection of 
Kudra/ etc. 


HiXlSABLltAS, 

fl- {Uarimrma ); above, eon cli-shell, 

Oval, *55 by *7. 

It, L. While King. Clay impression. 

Here,, .(gain, the conch-shell in in allusion to t.bo name 
Hon 


OUllYAUtTHA. 

i . Lion sealed to L; in front, a alnflr, like a spear and u 
trident combined, bound with ribbons ; 

(SVt-Sfw] njomUravja ), 

Oral, 1*65 by 1*35. 

* r ■^‘* Cunningham. Cloy impression, 

v TL q U , fi n iauht 1111 imi)tfissIon froin a bronze seal, like 

Nos. S and 9, 

J fie stall in front of the Hon may bo compared with those 
whwh appear on the Gupta gold coins, surmounted by the 
bird Garnik and similarly bound with ribbons, 

Bhadsa. 

S, Lion seated to r.* in front, symbol; (Art- 

Madrttttja), 

« At a* w „ 0vnl * l * by 115. 

B.M. Sir IV ollastun Franks. Bronze teal 

SataKULAs 

ft. A Winged eupid to T„ placing some round object 

( -J l ^ » ** fflonth Of a lion seated to L; 
-sHthh^ (Srf-ttspttkuJa). 

B.M. Sir Wollaston Franks. Bronze tab 
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Iu executing llie inscription of tills seal the engraver has 
made at least two mistakes; the «*?*»« ** and P« »« 
1 . 0 th incised as if they were intended to be read on the sou 
itself and not on an impression from it, with the ryni h " 
course, that on the impression they appear reiersd. 
is not quite certain if his mistake* end here, for the whole 
inscription, ^ diffieultiee which do not 

admit of an easy explanation except on the supposi 
some error of eomima^ioa ot onussion. 

The fora. SyM* = Skt. X*r,M<r, * the Serpent-family 
would he intelligible. Tint, if this interpretation be correct, 
how is the double * to be explained f Has the 
doubled the a instead of doubling the or, ha, ho taken 
the nominative form *rt* instead of the base *rl and made 
it into iris in smdM with the foUovnng *? 

Other possible explanations are (1) that « *»« *» Le ^ 

omitted : = Ski. J»taptf-fa*, Sot instance, or 

(2) that Sri-ttitpdtnfa may he the taiidh for Srt +- Imtpn <r » 
cf. the Muukhari lsutta-varmmi’s coin-legend, 1 


DllAKMcASfcNA. 

10, Horse prancing to Lj above, r., wreath composed of 
u large flower in centre with a branch on cither 
«de: {Dharmaummya)* 

Square, 1*1- 

Mr. L. White King. 


Clay impression. 


Oval, '7o by ■95. 

Bronze seal. 


>Srnuv. 

11 . [SrhSihatyit)' 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames. 

The form h, of course, a very common Prolmt 

equivalent for the Skt. occurs, tor 

instance, on the coins of the Western Ksatmpas. lor 

. rw*™ r * la P 9&n -*“** K " 

te id, hr, 13- „ t , 

* T « k H t liW, p. 3 jS p notr 3, 
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1XDIAX SEALS 1X1) CLAY IMPEESSTOBm* 


tlie phonetic change* ef. — Skt /tfdrapafr ami 

'firmmriaye =. (Stathurii Jain Inner*, 

iij P- 301, PI-, Nob* 9 and 10 j. 


BnuHA* 

12* {Sn~B{jdh(t<vjtt) \ beneath, a conch-ahelh 

Oral, + 6 by '8. 

Hr. M. Lcrngworih Darner. Bronze ectiL 

Here, the conchy hell, the symbol of TjViili, seenis to have 
no reference to the tuuue on the seal, as was the case in 
Nos- I, 6, and G; but it probably denotes that its owner wys 
a Vaisnava (r/1 No. 2J* 

^Yilli the inscription on this seal cf. the word Bodhitititf' 
on a Jain inscription from Mathura in very Htmilar characters 

{^j. Jnrf*, ij p. 385 * ft, No- \i t hJ. 


Blpuhalta. 

Uh Pire-altnr; {Mipuhl^ 

Bound; dium* ‘So. 
Healing-wax impression 

T1,e nat “ L ‘ mtatufl - u very javelin far tii fins/ 

Lrhftpsa sum nine o f Bhahkamvarninn, one 
t c kings ot H i u gimp mm ^ has u fyumewhiit similar meaning- 
be word ghahghtth % which regularly forma the second part 
0 l ^, Hnr f aiqe# raembew of this family r seems not to 
necor in literature or in the dictionaries; 1 but it is not 
improbably the name of some weapon. 

No description* unfortunately, exists of the original ae*I 

I ™ Wh j* h th * improve ion here described was 

a m. i mv memory is not mistaken it was of fttpi# ft? ztfft* 
*!' ouo or a number offered for purchase to Sir Wollaston 
r ranks aome seven or eight years ago. 

Xo. Wl r ' ' r ^ * Kitilicirrt, Ztit a/ Ituer-iptiMi #f JftrlAfr* 
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Thc design on this seal, the hre-ultar, probably enable* 
ns to dele mine within comparatively narrow limits l»tb 
Its date and its locality. A iWtar of somewhat mmikr 
form, without the attendant figures which are characters 10 
of the purely Sassankn coinage, appears on the Scyt o- 
Suasanian coins, the dates of which are 1 ^ _. 

must nil be included. Ik tween 300 and 450 a.d. * 

this period intimate relations existed between the Sussannm 
monarchy and the Ku^ann kings of Kabul, and the Osus 
territories, HndidahSa and Kundm?, seem to hove *™. 
part of the Sassanhm dominions. It w» m these dibtriLts 
that the * Scytho-^issanimi' coinage, which shows a corn- 
pro™ between the two systems, the Sassanum and the 
Kusann. prevailed. We can scarcely bo wrong mT^gmamg 
the' influence of this coinage in those seal, which bear 
a representation of the fire-altar, accompanied ^ ' 

inscription. The former feature denotes their origin and the 
latter marts them as distinctively Indian. They Feha, 
belong, therefore, to the fourth, or to the ft* halt of h 
fifth Venture s.«., and to the northern M- of k 
Ku-nua kingdom of Kabul. It is worthy of notice th 
a fa tenff seal hearing a Greater, with an insenpfon, 
S*»ffha-wia, k Brohmi characters of (his ' 

part of the treasure of the Owi* bequeathed to the J.r t..h 
Museum by Sir Wollaston Franks, and now exhibited in 
the TBissage to ‘bo Gold Ornament Room. 

A careful distinction mast be made between I 1* m f '" 
duction of the fire-altar as a symbol into the extreme north 
of Indio, and the later widespread uw of it as a com-type, 
which resulted from the Bilim invosion.- 

1 Curmin^lunn: P‘ 1 

3 Hfl pfloa: Jjlrflj* p 
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INttLtS SEAL* AXB i.'LAY IMPRESSION’<3. 


Gopa, eos of Dins a. 

14. Humped bull recumbent to r.; (Dtnnputiwyv 

Gopmtja), 
Oblong, *65 by + 6, 

3Ia|dx-GencniI ATalealni G- Clerk, Bronze msi- 

With tlie inscription an this fiftil may be eompnriKl 
■i similar formula on any of the Jam inscriptions from 
JUtlinm—S)A apxttfwja ‘ of Gova (Gop.i), son of 
^ ha " (BfiUcr, Up. Imt, i, p, 391, PL t No, xxi, 1. 5). 

iHa ^ lHna J course, a common Prakrit farm ol the 

Elin \ c Oii gin ally, no doubt, these perfect participles 

passive xu-ic iiaod only to form the second part of a name, 
“■■ tot example, llaiaduia and Malfdina (Jlathurn Jain 
Ep.Ind., i, p. 382, J'L, No. iii, a) ; but at a very parly 
period they vrera used alone {ibid., ii. p. 205, P]„ No. sxii, 
biiifsp'i, niitl p. 208, PL, No, xssiii, Dimlye), This oliserva- 
.iijJI n'ars on the question ol the name of tlie first member 
ol tlse Imperial Gupta Dynasty, General Sfr A. Cunningham 
lilt n ed that, tho form St'i-Qttpi/t could only rowtn Spiff n 
/ tptrrfj i.e. ( that iri in this cusp was h siguifieunt part of the 
compound, and not merely the honorific prefix. 1 Mr. Fleet, 
on the other hand, followed by Mr. Yin cent Smith ,= held 

U , ' 10 DLllua Wfia sitiiply Gvpftt, and that iri was here, 
hr elsewhere, nothing more than an honorific prefix. This 
.utt r viiAi, ,xg will be seen, can be supported by early 


1 £«"» Ind,, p. 0 , 

lot - "* ■- J-It-A.!?., IMS, p. 6, ntAg I f. 



Ay r VIT,— T/m Logo* Ebraikos in the Maffkal Paptfrtie of 
Parit, and the Book of Enoch* Bv M. GjsHIII, 

The scholars who hove studied hitherto the Greek magical 
papvri, such as Further, Wcssety, Dieterich, und others, Lave 
either concentrated their attention upon the Greek forms 
contained in these documents, or have tried to find a con* 
netting Unk between these Looks, notably between the weird 
notions contained therein and Greek and Egyptian parallels. 
Greek mysteries have been adduced ill order to explain 
some of "the curious notions prevailing in these pupyn. 
Egypt had to serve for explaining the origin of some of the 
mistical names or angels mentioned therein. Vrom tnne to 
time allusion has been made to so-called Cabalistic parallels. 
Without any clear proof being furnished m to the depend¬ 
ence of one upon the other. But one branch oi literature 
bus been entirely neglected, which ought to have attracted 
attention in the first place, namely, the apocryphal and 
pseudo-epigraph i« literature, which is the only truly 
contemporary literature. Similarity ill tendency, claim of 
great antiquity, and open or covert allusions to heavenly 
mysteries show dose affinities of no mean order. The 
authors in one easaj would Ik? the ye J> perssona to nuti 
themselves of the information furnished by the other. The 
world in which the writers of the apocryphal literature 
move has not been very much different from that m which 
the writers and speculators in this mystical lore, E^ved 
in the papyri, have lived- And one would bare hought 
that the material offered by the apocryphal literature 
would have bee,, the first to be utilised for the elucidation of 
some of the problems connoted with these magical F pyn, 
Whatever the result, it would have been of extreme \a uo. 
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LOGICS EBEJLttOB AN'|> BOOK OF ENOCH* 


Ibcs proof Beptive or positive of thcr iiequnLataiic& with* 
or ignorance of r tte Apocalyptic and pseudo - epigruphm 
literature by the writers of these papyri and of these 
incanUticnu would, be of invaluable service from everv point 
f rt m the first instant the medium 

m ^em lived, the sources of their inspirations* 

Ain burrowing or close connection between these writings 
wo 1 thruw a dood of light on their origin, and it would 
a so, to a certain extent* settle the date of their compos it ton. 

o one denies that the Intimate blending and mixing of the 
materials laiind in Egypt and Palestine bad been going on 
or centuries, but the ingredients which formed these 
mixtures huve as yet not been sufficiently sifted and 
exp ed. Hie following Is to be the first attempt towards 
that process of rifting and elucidation. 

Among the various portions that make up the papyrus 

tk^nru tllt+re « &oe which h called specially 

-L- 1 * Logos* A* Weturich has reprinted it in 

hie - Ate™-' iLeip*ig h 1891, pp. 138-141), correcting 
UfI ++ . ' m S ^he drat edition by Wessely, and adding 
outnotas und references to the passages in the 
J A? Hliii.-h th[it Lugos fltwitLH to rest. Ho uses this 

publication fur the purpose of shewing that an Orphic- 
Jwizk community, to which be ascribe that Logos, hud 
jr> fin _ part m eiirielimg the spiritual property uf the 
J 1 Kr ' C , D f 3 °™ tlljnB which were beginning then to be 
i - i* . ' rum and from the whole tonoiir 

° JlS ™ k ’ lt eviieDt that be believes thin und similar 
It k/ ^ Je Twilit of direct borrowing from the 

,U Un piecing together of scattered 

n|W _»- m UH ' r t0 KKtke up tbia * conjiiraLion/ Before 
1 l ,refflt 10 now give a translation of 
ilv vW-° u **?’ tt>rrcctot l un *l amended according to 
Tli*. Gr^v h rT "t**? 11 " 1 * *Ppendod to tbo translation. 

iB - - - rule, full of 
anpyiata or tn iln ° IU ™' “’^es, dl K> oitber to the 

v lD tLe «*“ of «r tot ■«» 

- J be due to throng translation, if, as I Lave 
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TCjmin to btlifivc, the original were Hebrew. Some are alio 
duo to the difficulties which confront the decipherer of tnesc 
relics of ancient times. Want of interptnsotiou and of mark* 
of division make the reader run one test into the following. 
The meaning of some sentences is thus obscured, and what is 
directed, against the demon to be exorcised reads in the 
present test ns if it were addressed to God, in wht»e name 
the conjuror is to speak and whoso assistance he is to invoke. 
T have therefore rend the tost in the light of similar 
conjurations, and in spite of uppurent contradiction to the 
ft reck text. 


An Hebrew Logos} 

**An approved recipe of Pibekeiis iiguinst those possessed 
of a demon. Take nnripo olives and mostyx-phmt and lotos 
and boil it together with wild. (orig. ' colourless *1 marjoram, 
sayings .... (a) * Go out of N. N-* Take then a 
tin-plotc and write upon it this tormulti of protection, 
laobroothioth, etc., and tic (wind) it upon (round) the person 
that is affrighted and stands in awe of any tall the) demon*. 

( 10 ) Place thyself before the possessed and conjure. * I 
conjure (thee in the name) of the God of the IIl-TjI*ws, 
IAOO, Tubaie,® etc., who appeared in the flame ( 151 , who 
expands in the midst of the fields * mid snow and mist. 
3 Isiy his terrifying angel descend and drive this spirit away 
which is fluttering around this creature, whom God has 
created in His holy Paradise, for 1 pray to tliee Holy God 
upon AHfsr nX IFSENTAHHO. I conjure thee with the 
power (or • energyof ( 20 )^ .... I conjure thee with 
him who has shown himself to Israel in a column of fire and 
Mnoke duiW and has delivered the people from the work 1 of 
Pharaoh, and has inflicted npou 25 ) Pharaoh the 10 plagues 
for his disobedience. I conjure thee, whatever spirit or 


1 Tin'' numk-ra an’ tlie Hnr** ^ kt * T attu. 

* A sbrihg Emil?. _ + ^ t ^ 

' iinA** ii imp^JMir i( iti^ 1^* J 

1 Jn tM- :i wnjn^ irnikdutiiin ^ T"Q, + JwjU n -! ** Q, GT oL £TO- 

* nra^p**wfy’ '*** ? 
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dtmvm tlicm maresf he t speak, for l conjure thee with the 
seal which Salomon placed upon the mouth of Jerenun ? and 
he spake, In like manner speak thou £30), whoever thou 
nm\ est be, in heaven or from the air, upon the earth or from 
under the earth or inside the earth, (demon) of the Jehuaite^ 
and Foreaitfia, Speak, whoever thou mayest i*e, 
T or I conjure thee with the ligiit-giTing', all-powerful God, 
who knows what is in the heart of every living (35 j who has 
formed the human race out of dust, who brings forth from 
the dark fins hosts] (y, lea. si, 25), and thickens the 
clouds, and waters the earth and blesses her fruit ■ whom all 
heavenly powers prttsse and the Archangels of the Angels. 
1-conjure thee with the great God Sabuoth, before whom the 
river Jordan withdrew (40) and turned tmekwanls, and the 
lied iSea let Israel pns^—standing ^till^whcro there was 
no road. I conjure thee with Him who has taught 1-1 tJ 
languages and Las spread them through hi* command, 

I vonjuro ihee with Him who has struck the proud giants 

(4o) with His lightning, whom the heaven of hen vena and 
the winged (lit, the wings of*) cherubs praise, f conjure 
thi-e with Him who has made the sand to be as a wall of 
mountains around the sea, and has bound ft not to puts 
beyond it -and the sea obeyed. Sn obey also thou (50) all 
manner of a demon, for I conjure thee with Him who move* 
the four winds from the Jbur comers, 1 who is seen in the 
heavens, in the sen, and in the clouds, who is light-giving, 
all-powerful. I conjure thee with the holy name - 

(55) the One who dwells in the pure Jerusalem, where 
tilt inextinguishable fire is ever burning, before whom the 
hery Gehenna trembles, and the Humes roar, and the iron 
(melts), and (before whom) each mountain is terrified in its 
foundation. I conjure theo all manner of a demon with TEm 
who rules over the earth and shakes its foundations (60) and 
has created everything out of nought, I conjure thee ! 1 

4J fhe man who utters this conjuration must not eat 
ewme i tk^b, and every demon and spirit will obey him* 

II fEmr i mart' ■ Cl1 k rt Uk3lm ^ * p L karlf Atunv p f F €7itit[itly ft rtimiptLon frufii 
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The conjurer must blow from llie lower extremities 
upwards (65) until he reaches the face, and the demon will 
be driven out, 

“ Keep eleau end pure, for this conjuration ia 

Hebrew (eimiifaM), and is preserved by pure men .” 

This Logos, resting on biblical pflsaages and lull of biblical 
reminiscences, is andxrabtedly Hebrew,, and is translated iruiu 
ul Hebrew text, as suggested by the footnotes* in which 
I have corrected difficult passages by means of Hebrew- 
It belongs, according to Dieterieh (p. 143) P to the second 
century u.c. Tho allusion to the Giants reminds him of 
the fragments of Eupwleiuos, who identifies them with 
people who lived in ancient Babylon, and who hud been 
destroyed bv the Gods in eon sequence ol their wieltctlnesi 
From the final sentence, where the l¥ pure men are 
mentioned, he concludes that the author of this Ijogo;! 
must have bceti a member of the old socit of the Essencs 
or Therapeuts who lived ilk Egypt. According to Dieterieh 
they drew their inspiration from tho Orphic Bat 

these cannot account for the purely Hebrew origin of Ibis 
Logos. It is now uo extremely curious coincidence,, not 
noticed by Ih or by anyone else hitherto, that an absolutely 
identical nonjuration is found in the apocryphal book of 
Enoch. 

We read there 1 (Book of Enoch, chapter fctix, v. 3)— 
" And these are the chiefs of their angels and the names of 
the chief ones over a hundred and over fifty and over term 
{4} Tho name of the firat, Jequm that is + the one who 
led aatrav all tho chUdren of the angels, and brought 
them down to the earth and led them astray through the 
daughters of men. fS) And the second Ls called Asbeel: 
be imparled to the children of the holy an gels the evil 
counsel, and led them astray flo that they defiled their 
bodies with the daughters of mem {€) And the third is 
called Gadreel: be it is who taught the children of men 

I i D1 u MIow^p^Tffcly rn taulilutt at CW« T ihm$b m w P«^* 
* i3%ii Fafiwn a* 

J.I.A.K. 1W1. 
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«Ucr period titan the rest 0 £ tbc book. It is calkd 
ft ^oaehic fragment, belonging originally to an apocalyptic 
oi N&ah, Accordingly, being written by a mun wbo lived 
before the hlnod, Noah or Enoch could not mention any 
event tint happened in Jewish history after the Flood. The 
*mtk h probably the mysterious word by which the world 
^ ,iH created and is maintained,. The name Akac is the 
mystical seal or sigk which stands for the inoflable name of 
God, the knowledge and possession of which give to man 
the power of acting almost like one of the superior beings. 1 
The description of ihc effect of that great name follows 
er* closely the order of the Biblical creation of the world. 
iis description i* so close a parallel to the corresponding 
portion of the Greek Logos that it helps us to understand 
the passage of the four winds, nd quite clearly exprwadb 
and^ Vt bich I had trauslated in the same manner before 
having discovered the praoge in the book of Enoch, In 
e ^ jFee ^ we find, however, not only the sumo 

passages ft-s- in hnoch, but many more incident*, added 
inoa the Inter history of the Jews, especially portions 
cleabng with the miracles of the going out “of Egypt, 
Solomon m mentioned, and the nnclent nations inhabiting 
a eshne be (ore the Jews occupied it are connected somehow' 
with the demons conjured a wav. 

There can be no doubt aa to which of the two oaths or 
cotyurat.ons fe the aid**, or which is borrowed from the 
other. The primitive character seeing to be fully retained 
m the book of Enoch, The narrative flows there in 
regular sequence, from the creation of the heavens to that 
®f th,J °™ er >>odies* Not so in the Greek text. Hero 
the order of things is quite irregular. First, the going 
0,1 a gj pt is mentioned, then the creation uf man, 
hen rtm creation of the world, and lastly alUtsbn is made 

f. * G * h ™™> aQd tu ** heavenly 

Jenisalem^f this last postage be at all correctly preserved 
in be Greek. It 13 evident that the author of this magical 

T. 
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formula in the Greek popyrua has bud access to the book 
"f Enoch, for bo borrowed even the expressions. In taking 
over tbe Oath from the book of Enoch, adapting olid 
probably uIbo iranslotlng it, be undoubtedly chan god the 
names of the ejitnns or angels mentioned in that book, and 
substituted for them other names of a barbarous sound, 
viz,, those of the nations which belonged to a prehistoric 
period and known as worshippers of idols or demons. It 
is not impossible that tbe author of tha book oi Enoch, as 
well as tbe author of the conjuration, might have hud 
access to a much older text, which each of them adapted 
according to his own special requirements, ns it looks almost 
like an interpolation in ‘Enoch”; but tbe change of those 
names oi angels in tho Greek test go** 1 * 11 
prove the author of the magical formula having harrowed 
it directly from ,Ji Enoch." He must have Itelougad to (bat 
class, of people for whom the lwok of Enoch was " rit ten, 
aud who looked npon it as an ancient source of information. 
FTe was probably an Essene living in Palestine ; ^ for it is 
unlikely that jlrtadr in tbe middle of tbe second tentury 
ii.a this portion of the book af Enoch, or any portion of 
it, should have been translated into Greek and accessible 
to people living outside of Pules tine. But however it 
may be, it is a remarkable coincidence, and open* up 
a new view in the study of the magical papyri and their 
immediate sources. The connection between them and 
tbe Jewish pseudo-epigraph teal, notably mystical, literature, 
must have been much closer than has hitherto beeu 
anticipated. The one throws light upon tho other, and 
they enlarge our conceptions of the literary itud practical 
activity of those soots, of which so many contradictory 
statements have come down to us. Tt is clear that the 
authors and readers of tbe pseudo-epigraphieal books were 
also the authors and users of the mystical and magical 
writings. They thus translated their speculations into 
ihaumaliirgical practices 
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1. WaTEH [Faflirt r) is Sinhalese* 

Croydon. 

Jfo&mher 2 f 19(H)- 

Deah Ptorasaofc Bh^3 Davids,—I n Journal for 
April, 1898 p pp, 387-369, I showed that the Sinbnlese word 
ratura, though now universally used in Ceylon for f water, 
did not originally possess that manning; and also that it 
ia entirely unconnected linguist tiddly with the English 
word ‘water,’ I further defended my opinion, previously 
expressed, that mlttm had ousted the genuine word rfi>« 
in Ceylon through the influence of the Dutch tceitet. 

This latter opinion T still adhere tD. Rut with respect 
to tha derivation of rw/wm, I find that I tim readily adapted 
thilt proposed by the late Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, viz., 
Sanskrit rufiifa, meaning, first, ‘windy, 1 'Inflated, then 
4 rain-cloud,' and then ‘shower of rain/ ‘flood/ Professor 
Wilhelm Geiger, in his valuable "Litleratur and Sprache 
dor Singhalesen” (forming part of the Gmrntrm dtr Imlo- 
Jritcha t Pkihhfjie und AttainmtXuadc), has a note on this 
subject (p. 32 of the Separai-Abdruck), in which he points 
out that the t in rtitura (the older form of nUura) 
presupposes a double consonant. He lias nu.. tilt least 
doubt That /erfm-a = Pali tiithara {Skt. vhl&ru), havmg 
passed (as he sava ou p. 36) threttgh the forms 
•ntAuv; and he refers to Sinh. talala, ‘extended = Puli 
, iithata. Professor Geiger had given this etymology pre¬ 
viously, in his ”Etymologic des .Singhidesiscben " {Munich, 
1898)- p. 78, at the suggestion of Hr. B. Gunaseknnu 
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WIjcu used in compounds, such J13 yut-nitum. * diwd,’ 

viJZZZZZl y iura ™ uId ■“«J be l^le to become 

iGuneu rssiood.—-Your* vety tmly^ 

Do\ + au) Ferousux* 

2- Si*™™* Marks NI oSBJirXA -s Kakska*™. 

“9, ITartTfei /Awf, Jlarf# Court, S. Jr 
©rtoirr 23, 1900. 

Mt hE.IK I’ltOl'ESiOE TlIJVS UiVttih Tlwi *. *’ i‘ j 

by ifi- T ~p w t * * J practice tioticecl 

lOOfj iV L W r OTl Journal fur July, 

Z“ ,** «">• ** a u» H»ntJ,r-mdd4 

is called IvA,— ° 7 *? l' reftid< “ c y, where the sign-signature 
(batata(fit 7 \r - " wnUm of QI1 T caste signs with ii bangle 
It?’, A M *^ ha ***** * dagger {katdr ) a Eanhi 

“ i“L £** * Gi : bbIt - -7 

puL ^b d L P ^* 70f * “* - A* Kakalin- 

Int minted* t i? n,:,Una - 1 hsVe Stained u eopv 

I rdnSi^t 1 ^ t 11 “ lh ™ ii I-kshu-putl 

JfueSriunu T n *f ®^f bqiJS “ «ttnjKx*d by &'ddho 
velJv „/ t J Ml ! rd l llT "*i*»abQ the publisher stalls 

history or date ( ,f Vr - “ “ ^ n0WB nothing of tbe 

-4- I :L;^^ n*. r° rk 

rv* r - ». ss 

4 l,Z ' Sa,1 f"‘ '«"«"*>» ..d c.* n» 

Tl is a handbook of TM | ^ , referenC0 to Buddhism* 

based oq a number of Tnnim “7“' T' pPofe98C# to ta 
“11 of the Bo-eulb ,f J ? d . on tJi0 A tliunavedu, but 

ordinary Ta^tf S^Z '5 “ 5 ™‘" "» “ f U "’ 

by ~Uv Au,„y S „i c ..^ V(M1 -;f s : [l “ n crt i”™' » f lb™ «»™ re 
( T* Jackhot* 

cstotdgn*.. nS^JSaTSS. Sff^c m-aSSsiliSij * “ "rt"“ 
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3. Aimrvomi to BioGBAPHms. 

Pi [foldt SftoitennilL 

jVffrcjMifar I5 T 1900, 

Dear Sir,— I notice that in the short memoir of Tft illiam 
Hook Morlev in our Journal], VoL X^‘I1I P n„s. p p. v # the 
date and plnep of his death nru not given. 1 have now 
ascertained from the obituary column of the Times newspaper 
for 24th May, I860, that Mr. Hurley died in Brampton 
Square* London, on 21 at May* 1SG0, and also that lie wu-i 
lho second son of George Morlev of tbe Inner Temple. 

I also notice that in the memoir of Mr. Nathaniel Bland, 
J.RJLS.j Yol II, Mtj p. ui, for 18 m M the place of Mr. Bland 1 * 
death is not recorded. T have ascertained from the Timm 
.newspaper of 17th August, 1865, that Mr. Bland died ut 
Tlombonrg lea Bain a. The date was I Oth August, l$bo r aft 
given in the memoir. 

Perhaps you may consider these particulars to be worthy 
of insertion in our JonmuL—1 ours sincerely, 

H. Beveridge* 


4. 

Uforeutber 24, 1900. 

Bear PROFESSOR But* Davids, — Perhaps the learning 
of your Journals readers will enlighten me us to the numeral 
system which is occasionally to be met with in Pali MS*., 
and which, like the method described in Bttfcferb Indm^e 
is based on the (jhtum of the alphabet. I g 1 ^ 
some examples, premising that the reduplication of con¬ 
sonants docs uut afet their value, e^g. l>cing the sama 
as simple kh. 

,ju» m anm = 2352 . rntJJuthUa^M = 1222 . 

akippayam = 1170, bMnuraH/iatp = 2104. 

P&mmatteii* = 1253. 
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Tlug gives tja tlio Mowing values :~k, {, p, y ~l; kh, lh, 
F _’ r ~ 2; ,J f imd pnsiunably <! o r 6 j = 6; lh (and ? A, dhY\ 
—,H ’ ” ( !lud r J = k—1\ zero is initially a, internally a, 

& ivsfem obviously differs in u few points 1’rum th.v 
recorded by Biihler, in which the series k .. ,/t = l... 0, 

tL’ ‘ 11 ~ ? * ‘ ' P ' * * m ~ * ■ ■ * 5» wid y ... /=1 ... 0. 

1 , 1” . 7 tQt ! 7 “ P^ttbly due to the lee In nf the Pali 
alphabet, implying a yam consisting or y, r, (, r, a, h, and 
iespettt\ely, The us 0 of a — q Eo j. @0 —y BlU( 

yours fiu Lhfidly, 

Briiith Mawm, ZeW™. L J3t|l!fETT ’ 


o. Asciskt Indiak Shots and Orders mentioned bv 
BtTD»B3HT WR1TKR5. 

In the volume for im of our Journnl (p. 137) Professor 
1 j, H * ai attention to the hutian Serfs oe Sc/iook 

Jl ^ ^ tuu iluthiha as enumerated in a iwissage of 

i ,e ““S'l^uiu-nikiiyu (pt iii, p , 270, ed. P.T.S.;. It is 

r 1 tieceoEun to jHjiut out the interest of the inTesti- 
c tion , for^ seliolnra at least have for some time psst 
Teccignized the fact that Buddhism, tliougb raised to the 
Iiguity of au noeumenieal religion, doubtless owing to the 
geo ills oj its founder, was nevertheless only one of u number 
sc ioo s ol more or less free and independent thought in 
a country too often regarded ns the mere domain of a 
monotonous sacerdotalism. Professor Davids has reverb to 
ho sabjeot m his version of the Dlghanikayn (" Dialogues.” 
h T ^ l ? d q " Ue reoeiut y Monsieur LhrUi Las painted ou' 

. U1 * C1 . ^ *‘dun pittotesquo aolevd” await the 

.L . .. cr ° 1 ® -lujjhimo Lind other Pali mtfljm 1 Leaving 
I no* “ 10t ° S ^ iaU - v ^“Sagctl an Pali literatus 

^L,'. ™ *>0® the literature of other 

h » - 1 ““ form tf q*A 

1 ^ ' rn lk » the Gotha dialect and **le saustrit 

‘ B " m ***’ P- W 0t*. d, rhiUDira <L, lOWj. 
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mixte," in use during the early centuries of our era, when 
Pali canonical literature, previously codified, was apparently 
taking itB present literary and dialectic shape and when the 
great commentaries on it were composed.. 

The first extract is from the Ratnolka-dhEraiji, 1 which 
is not, ns its name might imply, a mere charm,- hut 
a work of considerable dimensions, inculcating in/<» it hit 
the characteristic ^lahiTyuna doctrine that tha Bodhis.it 
should not seek for immediate emancipation, but should, 
“for the good of all creatures” be willing to be born 
again in various worldly and otherwise undesirable, sinti cna 
of life. 

fohi tiHptu juk yatha padtuam 
priti-pr(i*Httak<ir3 riearanti I 

'< 1q the world unsmirchcd like the lily m the water, 
winning grace and favour is their conversation.” 

After enumerating various professions and callings in 
which they may be " renowned in the world," the author 
mentions the raw and. ascetics. Then occur the following 
lines: — 

te cnmkiLU purivrajaku ITrthvan 

no#a a acelu^isnufiraiii ananum 

tirtbika Soariya hi bbuvunlL II 

to tu ajTvika dbnrmaCiinlniiai J 

uttaribuna auuttariMmim I 

dir^Kajrttanu ku naira vrataliiim 

tesv [apij Scan v 5 hi bhuvanti |] 

eiiryanuvartaka-paiicntapiiniTm 

kukknragovratikn mpgaeftryu | 15 

ciirikn tirtbya do* tritayuiuim 
te<v upi EcnriyS hi bharanli | 


i Qsotal Ja IJh* 

imndatfil fctfa fftetuu by th»* an 01 ' 

Hug wli* diod A.P* &3B* luiminii the bfl*a ui tit* 

* A«i.tJuir j*™1Ll‘I ««i fo tbft i 43 7 at to T*ndim vi 

JSJMKwSSt A* SS«——“ 
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ilcTitta j nan a pravcsji rafiLtmuj 

t Trtb ~ + u [Kid arsirm deSioamnain | 

mufophalumbucnrii api hhutvn 15 

dhunna noiutija tr pumnMgruh |j 

utku[iL5tliayiEti-ttaejifai[jiin 

kuntjikttblmsnin friia*'!4i vanS nil i ji | 

ye muaule say* yukti vihnri 

twpr api acariyii hi bhnvnnti |[ 20 


Thf} become nectaries, Curnku of FarivrffjafciL; for the 
observers Vflw silence of Rctama the ascetic or for 

tlie ^nmianas of the naked* unclothed Guru, They become 
eeclnriau lenders. Or they may bdong to such ob observe 
Mie Aju tkii-Rjatem, [either] 1 those who have or those who 
hm not a higher [aim*], those with Jong coils of hair, 
those who took their tow as youths, amongst these they 
become leaders. Among ascetics who endure the five fire* 
turning to the suu [and the other four, there are] those who 
hare the dog^ and eattle-voir* and those who act m l»iU 
of the chase, followers of some of the thirty observances (P) 
and gecta> amongst these, too, they become leaders. Far such 
a. ight in initiation into the knowledge of the deity, for 
such as wander through [many] oototrics to obaerro closely 
t e sects, they live on roots, fruits, and water, and at kst 
become master* in system* b^nd thought. For those who 
lunain squatting un their heck, or who wander alone, whose 
hi is on thorn a, ashes, or grass, who rmt on a ljcstk-pole 
mid so live, amongst them, too, they become leaders" 


, II mey be first ubsvrved t\ ie H*t j s ^itU- traditional. 

rinikas, PanvrsijakiH, AjlvaSta^ and Kirgmnthas" Loud 
1,7 f? Riming of eh. IS of thr Snddhannu- 
p mini ,ka p m which htogatotmpnirtitt and mher persons 

WOtl ^ in the ^ t>Tec J ng the 

tlie AjinLii' ! l " nr ‘ 1 '* ■I*P ee ™ t.-t take Utewi wank «, &miiin; wUfcbW °f 

■“*■*■*’«%?c7" 
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present occur. The chief interest, however, of the passage 
seems to be that it supplies on independent commentary, 
which from its language must !jo at least, a* t'lcl .is 
lUiddhaghosa, on the list preserved in the Aiiguttara- 
nikiiyfl. 

The nest parage is Mahuvustu, iii, 413, ;-iO: “utha klialn 
anyatirthikn eureka parivnljukii t midapdnku - iu - Snondikn 
guru p ut re kn- G uuta ma dbonntttintika vTddhusre vaka,-tTt iy;i 
leEH kftpak^iknbliti"inT sraTucinfi \ n^odliaflya - ^ 

pmtfbarykni drstvS . . . samhrsta rortmjatu abbiineuh 

viivat svdkhydto bbagovuto Gcmtiiraasva dharmaviim} o 
vivrto . . The difficulty of this passage is pointed 

out in M. Senart’a notes. I way observe, however, that 
the Curukas end Purivrejaltos us general terms 1 head the 
list of sectaries, as Iiefore j and that the two persons who 
accompanied the nun may have been (as indicated by my 
hyphens) (1) a T.mdamliku, and (S) an aged disciple ot 
Guotama, Innndikngnruputroka. 1 take it that this hist 
expression is an epithet intended to distinguish tbs 
Guutuniu from BhagnvuQ Gautama (Buddha) mentioned 
just below. As to the expression alnkapaktika^ it uniat 
refer at least primarily to the ascetic body who ware owU- 
ivings (ttl&lkapaiiMatp dhareti ; DTgbii-n., : i, p- lbi), There 
seems at present hardly evidence enough Lu connect them 
definitely with the Aulukya Vai^jiksw of Ileinacimdra and 

Madhuvu. , , , 

The interest at the passage first quoted seems to be that 
it forms a kind of commentary on the passage from tlm 
Auguttare- Thus, line 2 refers to class 9 (Gotumakah) of the 
Pali list They hud a vow of silence and followed a Gotainu 
distinguished fU Gotmna Buddha. The twit of line .3 
is the teacher called Gosilla or Qo^liputra, and surnomed 
Musk arm a (Skt.J. Miikhkali (Pali), or Muukkflli ;Jaui Ekt.j. 
Bee Bnddboghoaa’s Sumsugok-v., i, V- 1®- by 


i So, tan, Ulibu., 1 , «)*HriUt3i iriumma.tribniKHi.mrala.* 

^ in ih- x>m£ ptwgi «dJ ■*» <» lUal ***** is tb * ris ’“ 

r r ■ liin ’ in Mitiiuta-p., p. 181, n. t ■ 

» M. Vyutp,, f ITS. Ax.-^t., Til* *0- 
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Dr, Hdrab, Uvas.-d., Appendix, p, 22- Once a Jain, 
according to Jain tradition, be founded the AjlvikaSj No, 1 
in the PeiII list* The subdivision of the school here given 
po^dbly refers to the lay and monastic adherents, 3 

Dlrghajata corresponds to Jatilnka, No* 4 in the list. One 
con not he sure that these, any more than the ParivrJjakn 
(who come next in the Pali Hat) f formed a separate body, 
KumilniVT. refers rather to the age at which the vow wm 
taken than to hruhmac&tya or chastity; so at least the 
Tibetan version implies, 

Lins 9 refers to a fairly well-known practice of Brail- 
inanical ascetics (Mann, vi, 23), Line 10 Is illustrated bv 
Mnjjiunja-q*, sutta o7. a The next stanza couveya :m 
utd it bests between two classes of religieux, such as specialized 
in the theology and ritual and such as wandered Forth to 
seek new teachings. The former correspond to No, 10 
{Devildhammika) of the Pali list. &sven of the ten are 
thus referred to. 

The last stanza refers to miscellaneous ascetic practices, 
such m are often referred to in the Poll scriptures,* It will 
of course be noted that these passages are independent of 
the * six ArfAdfin, 1 * who form part of the common tradition' 1 
of Buddhism* 

The list in the Anguttam-mkaya is independent of this 
tradition. It h a less precise and formal. series, partly 
overlapping the shorter onc t and having the disadvantage 


1 Separately mf ' a tichK3 by BmlillLrtslirum, Joe- tit Compart 

uh (11). * 

3 Jlcfenvnra giTEB tn ran hj Profesor Darfdk NW tr.iji-fntfiJ tjj 
Dt. X mmmnrt. Fnr tim ga-TTfltpi fm also >l:i3siih1fc, lidyogBp., u 

MttUvip ii rcftrmd Id ibid, + cixi, 2l'l_ 

s Riirt Davids' tr + Ifiifhaniliivn, p. 327* n, 1. &>nift nf (hf!- prauri™ reform*] 
to in lino* 13, IS* an 1 uaq uttribnUhl ia tlm Afirikna in Jifcaka, *ol. i, p. 4D1^_ 
II the ratlirr olwOttr limjjmp srf I- l!) ^ ht? nmisMi**} tu TPfiflii IKat VlK mm 
dflrt and liTtd in a kind nt rtnpi or rcratriTanc® of pet* h winw of tluj 
in ifae Mi pwtgv idcrrfid to bv Profsasor Uariil-H, up. fit, ft 22H, n, I. would 

di-Lsppi^r, TV Bb. k ffthii-ti* = ■ paUe-woofl'; und j jT . gtm r 

■uitLafictniily eiplaint Ihv kind of krpr m=txnmi T)t ititenduL 

1 £<&«*] in ll dwtlar Join tradltiem fUiipiaVitl* translated bv JlomJo 
Apiwndii to Tv^-iK. p. 4 mud.)* In tfaq iliipimrie iVrrLUcd inf At.-IV .] 
TaJi- M ¥ it u rnnotH to land inrontbiH fiikmfp fint to ite* ^Ll \htfnm 1 then 
to tht Ilmite irndi, and bully to Buddha, 
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of confusing orders of a&esties with differences of religion. 
Stfllj as the passages adduced show, it has it* historical value. 

It would be interesting to find whether the set of 'thirty 
tirtkyas p mentioned in fine 11 of thq Rutnolka-ostradt could 
bo similarly confirmed from other Sudd hist literature. 

0. Bend all. 


(i. AsotcIstamT Festival, 

* * 

Highly College, 

No reml*'r 26* 1900 + 

Sia f —-The nmiira of the A^okiftnml festival, quoted by 
Hr, Anderwon at p. 791 n£ the J.R.-US- for October, 1900, 
should ran thus: — 

Tvnm asoka harubhlsta mudliuwisisa^SalHitdbhttviEL 
Fivutoi aokasuntiipto mum a£okam sudis kuru. 

It means: "0 Asoka! you arc the favourite of Burn (the 
Provider), and you are born of Cult™ (the Spring). I drink 
theti Hake thou me, who am oppressed with grief, ever 
grieficsa. #J 

ASokd-iuniJ falls no the eighth day of the waxing moon, 
xn the month of Caitru, If Ike star PumrMM appear on 
that day, and if the day happens to be a Wednesday* the 
merit of bathing in the Brahmaputra in very great Though 
you batho in the Brahmaputra, the eight buds of Jotema 
Atoka must be drunk io Ganges water. 

The usual metnfira of bathing in the Brahmaputra is the 

following: — 

R rah mn.put.Ta mahubbuga Santaoos kulmiandana 
Amoghugarbhuflambh u ta papam Lnuhitjii me hara, 

|f O groat Brahmaputra! delight of ibe race of bun tuna 
by his wife Amcighu* O Lftutitya! remove my sins." 

Mr. Andemm says he does not retnetukr whn bore 
Brahmaputra to Brahma. It was Amoghu, the wife of 
6antano. I know of nothing in the books about balhing 
being confined to the north bank. 
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Plants (ire supposed to have their presiding goddesses, 
and particularly so the nine plants which go by the mime of 
pai'aptifrfkd, of which the Aiakn Joactkt is one, BnihmunT, 
or lire, is the goddess of Endali; Lakshin j, or prosperity, 
of Dhiinra; nnd Sokamhitii, or grieiessneos, of the Asoka. 
This may account for the drinking of Asoku buds. — T out's 
faithfully. 

Km non Chasdju Hat. 

T* Jth^x Ikirttli. 

Sfrirttiry io thr Mapnt Jiintie Snntty, 


”, Tiie JAnakT-iiaraxa, 

Dear Phofesso* Ituvs Davids,— It may be of interest 
to some readers oi the Journal to Icaro that the six VBrsrH 
(Nos, 17-il-L 55 and 1812) of the SubhasitavdlT which are 
attributed to a poet KumiTradattn can all be traced, together 
with the anouynn.us verse No. 1569, in the JtiiialMiirimii of 
Kiimurndiisa {XI: 53, 59, 60, 73, 75, XII: 9. 1i 88). 
Also the verse quoted in Vumana's KdryftfakMrarrtK, 
ii, 1, 13, bears all the mark-; of the same Authorship. On 
these and some other points connected with KumarndJsu's 
poem I hope to be allowed to write a lit lie more fully in 
a subsequent number of the Journal.—Tours very truly, 


Dtt,, 1900. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS* 


A UmDif j-si Mam al of Pstohologeca* Ethics of tirn 
Fourth Century w.C, Being a translation, now wade 
for the first tirno p from the original Puli, of the First 
Book iu the Abhidhamum Pit aka, entitled ■‘VDhanima- 
Sadgagi f> (Compendium of States or Phenomena). 
With Introductory Essay nod So tea. By Caroline 

A, F. Setts Davids, M.A. (Oriental Tran station Fund* 
New Scries, xiu) 8to ; pp. xcsv, 303. (London, 1900,) 

When Hermann Siebeck, twenty yrure ago, issued. the 
first instalment of his “History of Psychology, 3 * hr thought 
it fit to inform the reader {preface, p. x] “ that it was 
essentially the cultivation of psychology within the realm 
of Occidental thought 11 which he intended bri Elgin g to his 
knowledge, Siebech freely avowed that he was not nbh* 
to deal with the material* furnished by the Indians. And 
he gave the reason— M the indispensable preparatory work 
was atill to be expected from the specialists/” Would the 
learned historian of ancient psychology stand now to the 
opinion that, for want of " preparatory work/' the history 
of psychology in India cannot be written? Instead of an 
answer to thi* question* which the author alone could give 
us In a second edition of bis book, I had rather put the 
other question—What sort of Indian literature embraces 
a psychology deserving the name ? The answer to this, 
question, which can be given to-day, will show, at the samo 
time, the reason why it bus come about that only now 
has a history of psychology with regard to India become 
possible* 

j in i sat. 
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In dian psychology is, for the most port-, not so much 
a mutter of the Sanskrit tests m of such as belong to the 
Buddhist Pali literature. Now the latter was barely heard 
of seventy years ago- Ami even then, when Tumour 
published the Bret Leal ut Colombo in 1537, it was 
a chronicle; where psychology would be nought for in vain* 
The first European edition of a Puli text (1865). the 
Dhammapndti, an anthology of verses* enhanced, it is true* 
the general esteem of Buddhist ethics, and gave ns some idea 
of the psychological basis of them; but* from this to a clear 
insight into the character, and the intimate connection of 
the psychology of the Buddhists with their ethics, there 
is a long way; uud nobody could have ventured to write 
twenty yeara ago as the leu rued and distinguished author 
of tho work under notice now does* 

Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids, in the Introductory E*say 
(p. xvii) r says:— 

** Buddhism, from a quite curly stage of its development, 
set itself to analyze and classify mental processes with 
remarkable insight and sagacity. And on the results of (Lit 
psychological analysis it sought to huso the w hole rationale 
of iU practical doctrine and disc ip! Inc. From studying 
the processes of attention, and the nature of sensation, the 
range and depth of feeling, and the plasticity of the will 
in desire and in control* it organised its system of personal 
self-culture/* 

It is impossible, in the limited apace of a review, to 
enumerate the different steps that have brought us thin 
far towards the goaL One fact, however, aught to be 
mentioned p to wit* that a solid basis for a at tidy of Buddhist 
psychology and ethics has been won since tho foundation 
of the Pali Text Society in 1883. Philology has almost 
completely performed ita labour; now it is the business of 
the history of psychology to assign to Buddhism its due 
place in the development which psychological thought 
underwent in India. 

To the general reader a subject like that before us will 
pruve to be new, strange, and perhaps also displeasing* 


BUDDHIST M t YTTAT. OF PiiVCnOLOQK’AL ETHICS. I'll 

I say so, because ha may experience a natural dialibe oi 
ascertaining the fact that the alliance between ethics and 
psvchologv 'woo brought about for the brat time in the 
history of mankind among Buddhists. And though nil 
educated persona are ta miliar with Buddhism as a gtent 
phenomenon in the evolution ol religion, there are only 
a few who would be able to give an answer if asked about 
the work done by it for psychological ethics. I venture to 
pronounce this judgment even irons the standpoint oi those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the lali t»'Xt' F 
or even who hare published such texts, ** C’est un metier 
qtie do ffliro un livre, comma do fairs une pondule,” says 
Lu Bruvure- Moreover, the mast pleasing doctrines, those 
by which the peycbieo-Bthical tenets nf the Buddhists are set 
out, have been so fur lucking in anything (but cun be culled 
a system; and even the only attempt at a systematization, 
dating from a time earlier than King A*oka in the third 
century B.C.—that ia to say, the Manual here dealt with— 
is a mere statement of conceptions and terms, and for this 
reason fur from being pleasing. Thun it is easy to account 
for the fact that the Manual (or, strictly spooking, the 
co-numeration of states, the Dliiimma-Saiiguni) has remained 
unknown and unrevealed during the fifteen years since hs 
publication for the Pali Text Society by Professor Edward 
Muller at Berne. Perhaps it would even yet not have 
been held worthy of notice or regard, had not an English 
lady, a fellow of CTniveraity College in London, who has had 
« sound training in psychology—I need only name Groom 
Robertson —'and in now much engaged in Pali studies,—had 
not Mrs. Rhys Davids raised the work from its undeserved 

oblivion, from Its second death. 

In the book under notice she has given us a translation 
which is more than a translation, and this in two wllyil 
I n the first place, the translator, by bringing to bear upon 
this ancient textbook her knowledge of the history of 
psychology in Europe, and especially in (irecce, has made 
dear many things that would otherwise probably have 
remained dark. In the second place, she has reproduced 
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lor 114 the light shed on the hook by the commentary culled 
AtthafialbT, a work of the great commentator Bnddhughosa 
in the fifth century of our era, also edited for the Pali Text 
Society by the aforesaid Professor Muller, and also hitherto 
little read or understood* By this method of elucidating 
the Dhainma-Sungari, she avoided the risk of mi staking tho- 
true meaning of the tost* Fnr t nit hough the hi at redaction 
that our Puli commentaries received is not curlier than the 
age of Buddhnghosa, they are themselves older and come 
very near in time to the work upnEi which they com men 1- 
And supposing fhut here and there the inlfrprciulion, lis 
prompted by the commentary, he more or It*- itmongruotus, 
it l* f none the less, not ultogether devoid of iinjuuriance lor a 
knowledge of the later development □£ Bnddhisl psychology* 
I, for my part, will not depreciate the commentaries. They 
cannot be neglected for a rig!it understanding of the 
canonical bonk*,, much less indeed limn the Greek com- 
■mentnries for ll right understanding of Aristotle. 

A history of Buddhist psychology, of course, ought to 
go hack to and be bused upon the works of which the 
Bhamma-Sahgtmi presents us with the quintessence only 
in the form of a mere cater hiding. At present we are 
nut yet so happy as to posse** a history of Buddhist 
psychology ; what wo have before ns in the book of 
Mm* Ehys Davids is* so to say, a segment, but u segment 
of so inziBtcrly a performance ns may justify a few more 
words, not so much about it as rather in accordance with 
it, using a* a guide the Introductory Essay (pp, sv-sot), 

Nothing is more surprising than to find in the Manual 
here translated fin advanced a standpoint in psychological 
matters if considered from and measured by the scienHhe 
method which psychology has reached in the present time. 
Every sort of Animism, even that which, m wa learn from ** D*. j 
Anitaa/' in, ch, vii, risk continues to operate in Aristotelian 
psychology* is wholly removed from the 3 hiddlmt mode of 
dealing with psychological facts. Everything in our inner 
world ta reduced to states of consciousness, called d&at?imri r 
a characteristic mark of which is the absence oF any entity 
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and gniil fitf.'jmhi-tt(iflr-fitd) ; u phenoiiienalisni throughout, 
con^is Lon t with itself, els a protest against the then prevailing; 
Animi&m. The moral eousoiouane^ or nmn, representing, 
us it were, u variously shifting eonttumm of subjective 
phenomena or *r.itoa, forms the object of an analysis the 
proceeding of which ls withal genetic, since for ouch group 
of dhfuimms the antecedent facts, which determine their 
appearance in consciousness ure scorched out according La 
certain laws physical and moral. Ail analogues term for 
the modern expre.^iou ‘consciousness* (German, Bewttsitmu) 
ts wanting m India* &s it is wanting in ancient Greece. 
Uuf more than any it ij the itond point which decides 

the mutton 11 end„ for Instance, the qu^tjons unci answers 
Nos. l.tiW, 1,U4& of out Manual:— 11 Which are the stated 
t bat ;LT-fj r|;_)'Aa t hi (person a l, su bj cc t ive„ i n Lcrml) ? Those st ates 
which, for this or that being, relate to the self* to the 
individual; to one* a own, are role ruble to the person. 

. „ . . And which arc the stated that are hahkltlM 

(non-pergonal, objective, external} f Those states which, 
for ibis "i" that other being, for other individualrelate to 
the self, lo the individual, to one 1 ® own, ure referable to the 
person/ 1 

At she same tints, Idealism i* accepted and Solipsism 
rejected. Let us stop hens for a moment,. 

It was evident to Aristotle that irutf-rfi air&httfcttes upx*l T& 
ri i&Ttu iind u “psychology without a soul T * (an expression 
u§od for the drat, time by Albert Lange, " GeacJuchtc des 
Materialism us,” ij p„ 46ti) would Lave been non sense in 
his even, in spite of the fact that be male a grunt, endeavour 
to escape from Animism. IIi?L mind was imbued with 
metaphysical presuppositions that were incompatible with 
a study oi psychology bused upon observation. He hud 
nu idea, or only u very feeble one, of u pure empirical 
psychology. How ^urpiieing, there fore, to hear at once 
doctrines, pronounced on the shores of the EJauges in the fifth 
century before our cm, which surpass even those of Aristotle, 
regarded as stand big in the zenith of Greek philosophy ! 
Tor these urn? words spoken by the Buddha himself: — 
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“Suimahim idam attaint Til attamyena Tii 11 — lf Void is thi* 
of a soul or of aught of the a ahire of a aonl.” Tbe belief 
in a permanent spiritual essence is, together with a no rubet 
of other speculations (eternity of the worId p etc.), repudiated, 
as being useless and worthless For salvation (not direct[v as 
being bo for our knowledge I). In a passage of the Holy 
'Writing*, the Buddha declared the error of identifying the 
body with the soul as leaser than the error of confounding 
tho self with iv but is called ( heart , 1 ^inintL,* ' irttulligeuco * 
{citiam f m&no f vimidnam) t an cl this for the very reason ti that 
the mind is subject \o incessant change, whereas the body 
h^ts the longer. Change on the cue side ami dependenuy 
ou the other were contradictor v to the co [union supposition 
of an entity above every sort of change anil dependency. 

Half-way between the canonical books and the age of 
the comm entniors* the “Questions of Eing Milinda fp are 
introduced by tho prublein of the soul,. and iu the book on 
# * Leading ” (^Tetti) the doctrine of individuality is pointed 
oat nod contradicted, without acrimony on the part of it a 
author, because he had nothing to utter in defence of 
his own well-established standpoint. Again, Buddhaghoau 
and Dhumniapiilu are quite explicit In this matter. The 
definition of dhamma as being equivalent with absence of 
a permanent entity or soul (nis^fa-mjjira ) 1 is common 
to both, whereas Htiddhaghosa (in the AtthuuuIinT, pussim) 
professes Ids belief in the non-existence of anything Eke 
a self or soul or individual* with the fervour of one who is 
firmly convinced of it. 

The Buddhist philosophers could not fail to note that 
the soul-theory ia intimately connected, not only with the 
primitive philosophy known by the name of Animism, 
but also with the mental process of assimilation, Le. die 
elaboration of similar impressions into a general notion, and 
of referring this notion to each assimilated impression by 
means of a common name—in abort, with the cognizance 

1 _ H m tbL (bm the editiuh o t tlw Neftf ivt the Pali T«t 

S&c?atjr p p. 252) tfoer* ii «d, - fUibhimto tLiiBattanijumiulifnii dUnimnV' tim 
ifit werfd Memi 10 m^lr Hetirity its tvUirtug iitn tlltr mfttohif of dtniiDJim, 
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of Unity in Plurality find in Diversity. ct the notions of 
the One and the Many* and those of u substratum and 
of phenomena, are closely allied, although they have distinct 
Toots, logical as well m psychological. These unifications* 
bused in they ore upon the economy of our intellect, were 
unlikely to escape the promoters of phenomenalism in India* 
And if. none the less, they were not much embarrassed by 
them, it was rather a mituta than :i pitta of the art at logic 
that helped them over such difficulties as elsewhere (not 
in India except in later times) have sprung from an 
acquaintance with the rides of logic 

For Buddhism the case was, practically speaking, thus 
Man, as n moral being, was. m to say, a tLscd quantity, and 
the question only was about what his consciousne^ possibly 
might contain. To that purpose. It analyzed the moral 
personality into different groups of flutes, and searched for 
the moral causation operating in them. No I}ing-an-&wh 
troubled the reasoning- There cHuta nothing but states 
of consciousness* 

While taking man as a moral being, Buddhism regarded 
everything without and within him, in as far as it revealed 
itself as good or bad or neither good dot hud. The material 
world, including the physical being of man, had a value for 
it only if considered as modifying the moral well-being- He 
who was undergoing the Buddhist discipline of mind had 
to know a good deal of what we now call a Fhymmm* 
including also a rmtn on the Psychology of Sensation* 
Ah regards the doctrines on Sensation, as set out in the 
DhammaSangani. the translator writes as follows: 14 There 
is no such analysis of sensation—-full, sober, positive* so far 
as it goes—put forward in any Indian hook of an equally 
early date” (p. li). 

Mrs, Rhys Davids believed herself entitled to insert even 
a detailed excursus on this matter in the Introduction to 
her translation, and to adduce a number of striking parallels 
from Occidental psychologist 3 * I regret that want of space 
compels me to renounce the pleasure of reproducing it. 
1 can only dwell upon the connection between Buddhist 
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psychology and ethics, and first I would mature a remark 
™ so-colled Buddhist pessiiiihm, 

Tbe Buddhists looked at tile reality of life without paying 
attention to those artificial decorotions with which men like 
to surround it. They, therefore, were and must, be pessi m ists 
They believed in Karma, us the effect of previous work, good 
or bad; but, with the same firm conviction, they believed 
in the liberating power of education, ia the perfectibility of 
human nature by means of the culture nf Will, They, 
therefore, were (ilflo optimists, the greatest optimists of all 
who boast of the name. It has been pointed out already 
m a former paper (J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 47 m .) by Mrs. Hhjs 
Dav,rh ( hnt cannot be kid too much'stress „pou 

a point sn often neglected bv the general judgment on 
BudflliistnJ, that Buddhist doctrine ciLlminatea in the culture 
of Win This culture comprises infer alia a firmly regulated 
practice oi attention, in order to avoid every unsteadiness of 
iniud or that ‘pkyingly roving’ {tah-a-tatrZbl'inandim), and 
nojith p urriTfifl he the highest concentre tiorL In other wnrds, 
life considered as a quantity of lira dimensions (length «J 
breadth) is repudiated by the Buddhists, But life considered 
as a quantity of one dimension (height or depth), Le. life 
from which has been removed all that ia ignoble in thought 
uud action, life os a product of a moral selection, liberal* 
minded life, is well esteemed in their eyes. They, then, 
might kji y with Got;the— 

^ on dor hcwalt, die alle TFesen bimleE, 

Bcfreit dor Mensoh filch, der filch Qbenvindet/ 1 


The foregoing considerations will prepare us to enter 
the edifice of Buddhist Ethics, which, as we have seen, rises 
on a really phenomenal basis. A state of consciousness is 
lower good w itself, but only with respect to its effect, and 
J '. S '* ^*U-being' (iwUm). All creatures aim ut well* 
bemg. and therefore ’Good’ is not “that at which every- 
thmg aims (Aristotle j; it is ret her -that by and with 

,11 7 r," S “!‘ b *' ° r mb. i. ■sillier 

““ (Mil it i* mill nivli a Good that tlie raojorilj of 
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men iy Kuiijfficd) or absolute* and this hitter in identical ■ci"i tli 
Kiiiunttipation irwiitfli ], being the goal of a few, to whom, 
riiifccrc no effect Sri piDdacod by tbem s the cutegory of Good 
cannot ha applied- In other worth, from ah analysts of 
fooling (hero resulted for the Tiuddhifits the triad —mMa 
-t*r well-being, ifnfti'fm or ill-bed ng, and neither. * Good * 
ail d 1 lb id 5 were mere Agencies to produce ono fooling or 
the other. Simply speaking, they were Al the character]'sue 
murk of those kin da of conduct by w hich well-being or 
ill-being might respectively bo entailed ' h • pp. Ixxxiv aqj* 
IhiddbisL Ethica are, therefore* hedonistic and utilitarian; 
but it see ms to bo better to avoid such modern tor ms 
ul Luge fiber. 

'Suklia T covers the whole ground of things to bo aimed 
At ; nevortbebthere exists a great difference as to the 
valuation of it i and a sharp line depurates the 4 wiN to 
live 1 from tho ‘will to live well.* Buddhism ueguCey the 
will to live* if lifo means that vile thing about which men 
are striving eaMrlvt it affirm,9 tho will to live a life bevond 
which there can Ik.- no other more sublime, neither here nor 
hereafter. The same sharp line was drawn by the Buddhists 
between 1 Good 1 mid J Good . 5 That sort of Good in which 
only u small dosis of Wilt is embedded cannot .stand out 
against a Good which is brought about by -systematic 
culture of WilL And* led by the reflection that man is 
able to shape his own life, Buddhism endeavoured to work 
out special methods of meditation, destined to bring man 
nearer and nearer to the final goal of perfect enlightenment. 
When this ideal is realized, the struggle between Good and 
Had bus come to an end. For, where there is no effect to 
be produced in any future Existence, Good and Bad r too, 
ueaae to exist. The 1 Arbat * i& released flutes both; he u 
no longer determined by them, Only the Affyfiknta, i,e. the 
liulelerminate (so. either as good or ill)-, remains for this 
rt-titled elate of eodscioumess, that is to my, peace und 
emancipation. 

Tn this reproduel:ion p fur too meagre, T regret to say* of 
-the principal thoughts embodied in Mrs, Ithys Davids' 
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Introductory Essay, [ hurts not called the attention of my 
fellow-workers in the field oi Piili to many suggestions 
towards a hotter understanding of the DIiiiididil■ Su ligdili, 
together with its commentary, as well ns of other Bnddhiflt 
works. Such suggestions arc to he found on nearly 
tvery page throughout the translation. The Notes, ap¬ 
pended to the toot of the pages, form as such a continual 
commentary, where there are interspersed also man y 
quotations from aud references to biblical, classical, and 
modern books. But, above all, Mrs. Bhys Davids bos 
deserved well of the psychological terminology of Buddhism, 
in which au important section of Indian philosophical 
terminology N given, mid so she bus laid, I venture to say, 
by her admirable work, the foundation-stone of a History 
of Buddhist and Indian Terminology, so far ns Philosophy 
is concerned. 


TT nrzhurg T 
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DiW APUKHTPIt^N PsiLtJEFIGRAPItEN DES AlTEN 

TbsTASIKNTES .... CEBKftSETZT IT, H£H AUSD EGEBKJf,, 

tod F,. Kautzsch, 2 vols. 8vo. VoL I, pp, mi+S07j 
toI. ii, pp. Dll), (Tuebingen: Mohr, 1900. 20 Mark.) 

Under the able leadership of the veteran Professor 
Eautzsch, of Halle, a band of prominent German scholars 
have supplied with thorough German scholarship a long-felt 
want. The better known uncanonical books of the Bible, 
os well as the leaa known pseudo-epigraphic writings, arc 
now attracting widespread attention. They are not studied 
primarily fre m the religions point of view, but more so 
from the literary and historical. They are being recognized 
ns the- heat material for the reconstruction of the intellectual 
Me of the Jewish and Ilelleiiifltic world just at the turning- 
point in their religious life. These writings are contemporary 
documents, and as such interesting also to the students of 
religion and philosophy and to those that follow up the 
gradual trausmisaion uf one literature to another. 


DEE AI OKEYPirEX lOffD EVvEt BEPItJE APFTE5T* 


The first volume contains in 500 cicely printed pages 
the whole of the Apwrypliti* translated into Gentmu, 
each one by a different author. iSonio of them add 
elaborate introductions, wherein they discuss the questions 
connected. willi the origin, the form in ivlikli the Greek 
texts have been preserved, the originality of the composition, 
the date and the probable authorship of these texts. They 
also add more or less copious notes, either of reference to 
the parallel passages in the Bible or of a critical character,, 
correcting or altering the Greek text. In some cases the 
question is pul, whether Hebrew originals are at the bottom 
of these Greek texts- It is curious, however, to sec moat 
of these scholars ignoring, or pretending to do so, the 
Hebrew parallels and fragments which have been preserved, 
and which might have contributed more than once to throw 
a new light upon the history of these texts and on the 
meaning of many obscure passages, No mention is m:ide + 
e.g +t of the new Hebrew versions of Tobif, discovered by me, 
which put the relation of Jerome’s version to the Greek 
into a different light. No notice is taken of the Aramaic 
texts of the tf Song of the Three Children, ? etc,* and the 
rest are dismissed with a wave of the hand, as lute and 
of no consequence* No proof is* however, vouchsafed, I 
refer further to lb* compilation of Jflra bntfwd , which, as 
I have shown m the introduction to my edition, reflects 
the Hebrew original, or is the very Hebrew original, for 
manv of these old Apocryphal tales. On the other hand, 
the discovery of the Hebrew version of Ben 8ira has caused 
a shock among the scholars who have studied that literature 
only from the paint of view of Greek scholarship, fiyssch 
who pnbliahcs here the book of Si each, referring to this Hebrew 
text, accepts it without much critical examination as being 
the lost original. It is not here the place to expose at length 
the vagaries caused by this discovery of the Hebrew t&xL 
Suffice it to state that the blind belief in its original 
character exhibited by many is a TOy poor compliment to 
the critical acumen and to the real understanding of Hebrew 
by those great scholars who are able tq bear tbe grass grow 
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on the fields of biblical criticism. The protests which have 
' n nilSed V others and myself against accepting this text 
as the lost original are gaining strength. The belief in the 
original character of the Hebrew Ben Sira w growing weaker 
and weaker. A little more belief in the other Hebrew 
texts would not have done harm. But in spite of the 
drawback uniting from the one-sided study of the Greek 
term of the Apocryphal literature, the work is done through¬ 
out m a scholarly manner, and many of the results an"n* 
permanent value. Th e English counterpart to this volume 
is the " Speaker's Commentary of the Apocrypha,” which is 

- 110 m€itns supersedid by the new hook, but in many 
-cases usefully Supplemented. 

Still more important is the second volume, which deals 
exclusively with the pseudo-epigraphic writings of tlm Old 
leu (ament. The whole material is hare collected for the fir^t 
time, into one solid volume of 540 closely printed pages. It is 
divided into four groups ■ the firs* contains legends, viz the 
letter of Ansteus, the book of Jubilees, and the Martyrdom 
. the prophet Isaiah ; second group—poetry, the EsoLma of 
* ™ Dn 5 tiird o™ 11 ! 1 didactical, the so-called fourth book 
Maccab f es ; ™ d ^ 1*»*. team voluminous group contains 
the apocalyptical writings, viz., the SybilHne oracles, the 
book of Enoch, Ibe Assumption of Moses, the fourth hook 
ol bru t| le Apocrypha of Baruch, the Testaments of the 
1 wil ve I atrmrehs. together with the translation of the Hebrew 
test published by me, and finally The Life of Adam and Eve. 
-Excellent indexes conclude this volume, of which we have 
bo parallel in English literature as yet. It i s n pj^ to 
Bd here, again, tho *ftme neglect of studying the Hebrew 
pandit!!.- as in the first volume, and, w orse still, the implicit 
brbet in the superiority of the Greek texts as known fo-rfrty. 

It dimmisbre somehow the value of the results obtained 
1 ®T . Seh ° “ r ** whs) busM! *Wr investigations upon, imd 

tevte C 'T i0IIS 0 " ly ° ad ^ tTDm ' ^ese Greek 

. Joey do not seem m be aware that most of them 

* | w “¥ nratl ™ I y modem, origin tn tho form in which 
buve them, that no literature bos suffered mere from 
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wilful change unci nltcrulion, from additions nnd omissions, 
thun this literature which belongs to till end to none* The 
Greek fragments which turn up now from the tombs of 
Egypt throw a curimui light upon the literary tradition of 
the- Apocryphal writings, far the older the fragments are 
which come to light the mote dn we find them d life ring 
from the actual text in our possession. The latest find, 
tl Tho Assumption of Isaiah/ r published recently in the 
' J Amherst Papyri hy Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt, show# how 
different n text of this character can become in the coarse of 
ages. Stilt, no work can he perfect, and ns far as such 
n work cun be carried out within the limitations self-imposed 
by modern scholarship, that work Ims been done in the 
present publication. Tt is indispensable to all students of 
that brunch of biblical literature. 

m< a 

AvtoiNKE. Par le iS^HiiN Cahka de Vadx. pp. vii-hd02. 
(Pans: Alcan, 1900.) 

Next to Aristotle no man has exercised mi deep and 
lasting an influence upon human minds and philosophy as 
Avicenna* the greatest Interpreter of Aristotle, and him¬ 
self more studied and revert'd than any other mediaeval 
philosopher- His life and writings have constantly been 
studied from the period in which he flourished down to 
modem times — Henan. The latest exposition is duo to 
Baron Carm de Vaux t who has written a eh arming book in 
an attractive style- He lias condensed info a comparatively 
small volume a survey on the whole philosophical move- 
taenia in the East from the time of Mahomet down to the 
time of Avicenna, excluding from his sketch the theological 
schools nnd the political and mystical sects. With Insight 
the philosophical aspect of the Korun is discussed. The 
development of she philosophy of the Mutn/elites* who 
affirmed human free will, ia traced. A special chapter is 
dedicated to ms outline of the transmission and of the 
translations by which the treasures of Greek and Hebrew 
lore were imparted to fhn Arabic world. Special prominence 
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is given to the literary ond philosophical activity of the 
£kheans T whose importance is somewhat exaggerated, The 
appreciation of the work of the fto-ealled Encyclopaedists 
delineated in another chapter is, according to the author, 
preparatory to a true und appreciative study of Avicenna. 
He first describes his Jife and biography, then the Logie of 
Aviecntm's philosophy, h la contemplation of the mechanical 
world; and hh physiology. The author brings oat clearly 
the originality and greatness of A vice ana system, and 
especially of his metaphysical speculations. The concluding 
pages are devoted to Avicenna^ mv^tioiainjs. Tho book is 
throughout a most sympathetic and lucid exposition of (he 
life and work of one of the noblest characters nod of the 
deepest minds of ancient Arabic civilisation and philosophy* 

it g. 

Stiutm\nwE A.vnamitEj par D£nn£ Lachoix, 0at itaixe 
u'Artii.leeie de Makine. Publications d’Eenle 
Francai bo d’T^treme-Orient, {Saigon, lb00*) 

This fine volume of 2fi0 pages* accompanied by an album 
of forty pttfncheu presenting figures reproduced in pbototypie 
facsimile of some 500 coins and medals, is the most complete 
and important work that has hitherto been published on tho 
numismatic history of the countries included in French 
Indo-Chi(ja d as now constituted. Tho only previous works 
on the subject to Ijo cited me u well-illustrated article ou 
44 Annum and its Minor Currency/ 1 by Ed. Tndn d in the 
Jour nut of the North- Chum Branch qf the Jt&t/al Asiatic 
Society (New Series^ vob xvii, 1882); and 11 Notes pour serrir 
an elasscment des Hi on nates efc medal Ilea tie V Annum eL de la 
Ct^hinchino franenise/* by J + Silvestre, published in 1S82--S3 
at Saigon in HkmrmonB ct B&comamznce* under tho auspices 
of the French Government of Cochlnchma, M. Lacroix is 
too modest when he calls his book a new edition of this last 
br*dturr t the Note* having been m completely remodelled 
and so widely expanded by him that ws have really a new 
work before ns. 


ynrrsMJmqtTK anxajlite. 
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The hook, after n short preface, opens with an interesting 
historical nummary of the different names given to these 
countries in the aimak of China and Annarn, and the 
changes from the mythical date of m- 3537 up to tint 
present, condition of affairs, which the author concludes as 
foil i j wa :— 

+ *Bc HH jmn* In Gtsnfidnim ftrt eneara plm sraimK i:ur noti* inter- 

v^nit.m im Imiu-ClnM, In ff^^nnai M-tbs* ilu L^J'= onl banJcrBrnSei- 

jfaai desi^itnii^ orfi^UoiEuiut wus So nmn do 3VHi, Fandm Hf 4 ™* 1 * 
uctlU (i« mroJdja ihvant 4£* wniqritef tfu *«#“ <it dflfni Huh* 4m » 

| U f ramlrt, noun appelmu b pun <|iu It* liihtnmm- 4u k ^' 1e] 

dtirmcr li^ewnt rfrtlf b dm„ 1 ilfl (Mliwtiffl:. Cfi nuin ile GuAmth** fst 
wImdulL eufimrs umpbj*, ndi Jhw Mifigwr In portbfl du tetris ciimlsod^m 
conanirt par to AncLihife tecs In flu du xtE™'' rt ^ ***** 

*n coTchpb £»i|h un W6i. 1« ™^nn *nms mlW 4b 
tMmllftLisEuol t flU-mfena TM le md, «!*)»»“ a la h«.llvJS,. tnrfe dfl i Iud"- 
Chine iiTaii gfind sou* la prt-riu typqgnpliH™ par Ik faul* da 1 fflmHt chui^E 
d’blL imprimer ]«fl nomfc^ 

in his account of the coinage the author adopts tho 
following classification:—- 

I. Mommies. 

11. Me do LUcb. 

TTT MimnniVs do I'lndo-Chine fmu^aise. 

The first division begins with a general chapter on the 
origin of tho money of Annum; the form of the coins aud 
the meaning of their inscriptions; the metals employed in 
their fabrication ; the localities of the principal mines of 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, and lead; the primitive process 
of moulding the common -cosh’: and proceeds with short 
chapters on the old paper money of the country and on 
counterfeiters, their peculiar methods aud the penal laws 
for their suppression. 

The detailed description of the money is carried on under 
fire headings :—■ 

I. Period* MgenidnCv 

Tl. Domination dbinois* (110 J*C.-9G8 ap r JX3.)* 

III. Dynasties wnnainitea (HfiS—1800). 

IV. Hifiboire contMjporaiixe { 18 D 1 - 1 & 00 }* 

V. Memo idea non cl assies. 
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I ho author properly cmpliiuslzes the fact that a preliuiiiiarv 
etudv ot (he Chinese coimigi? is necessary, as the original 
source of the Indo-OliitH^e curmnev, as well els tho model 
of every subsequent issue, and he has selected a few 
apecimen^ of ancient Chinese bronze knives, pit money p 
and perforated round coins, lor lllii&tnition on pi i. The 
only 4pecimc:p described at length in an undent /in “with 
planted feet, 1 which in figured on p. 5 J 2 us 11 te plus an cion 
document quv I’tin pent yttnbuc-r aux Aneetrcs des Anna- 
mi tea/ This is taken from a Chinese hook published in 
where it is described m ft piece id the ancient metallic- 
money of the State of Yrnrh-mm, the inscription on the 
obver&e being read J*ing-&bu& (the smrae of u city in ihe 
province of Fulikltii), and that on the reverse Jotnifj-Ngttu 
(the name of a city in the province of KwangLung). But 
it can really have nothing to do with either of these placed, 
as both inscription^ mtd dearly FUtuj C&on t J§. in 
different handwritings of the undent script of the Chon 
dynasty {u + Ch 112^-2411)* and both forms mu y be found on 
tho obverse of similar coins in the * r British Museum 
Catalogue of Chinese Coins, M copied by Terri on de Lacouperie 
from a more trustworthy Chinese numismatic book. P'ing 
Chou was situated in the province of Shansi, and belonged 
to the State of Wei until its conquest by TsViu in 32{) imx, 
so that the coinage must date before this last year, No 
similar coins were cusr T m Far as x& known, anywhere south 
of the Tangfe&e Ivivir, and consequently ihey are hardly tt> 
be expected m Animm. The ‘heathen Chinee 1 must have 
rubbed down the reverses of two P*ing Chou pieces and 
neatly soldered them together, or p perhaps, cast a new piece 
after the pattern of Lhe old to deceive the unwary. 

The earliest Annamesr money represented in the book 
d&tet* from the tenth century and a complete series, 
with hnt few breaks owing to Iran si to ry Chinese invasions 
ia figured on pis. il-xxii and admirably described in the 
text. The reproductions of the small ‘cash P have generally 
hod the inscriptions pencilled by a native pundit with his ink 
brush tjofere being (iliotogmphed, giving a dear rieiimtiun 
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to the btrohes which is often wanting in. the originals, but 
lending, Ett first sight, a curiously new aspect l" aume uf 
the elder pieces. The larger coins anti all tlu medals in 
the nest section are photographed from actual specimens, 
and are remarkably well reproduced* A small bar of gold 
is exhibited on one of (he plates, and a number of silver 
pieces moulded m the form of oblong cakes of Chines© ink 
peculiar to Indo-China. but the main currency luia always 
been composed of copper, bronze* or /me r cash." 

^font of the medals figured on pb r xxiii-xxxvi arc also 
moulded of copper and its different alloys,, and their varied 
inscriptions afford interesting glimpses of Oriental folklore 
and religious ideas, mainly derived from Chinn, which are 
thoroughly well worked out and explained in the text* 
It ia only in his description on p, 19$ of the Buddhist 
amulet* included in ph xxvi that the author goes widely 
aslray in hi& fanciful rendering of the Sanskrit legends 
beginning, as he does in each cube, on the wrong rade of 
the medal. Ho has not recognized the familiar Buddhist 
& pel 1, n Dili mnni piidroe Hfiiii/ h the invocation to the 'jewel 
in the lotus/ Le. the jewelled pellucid drops which gather 
on the bosom of the peltate lotus leaf after every shower, 
types in all Eastern countries of the purity of the Buddhht 
* law/ Figs. 391 and 397* rep resent iug the obverse sides os 
l wo of these medals, contain tbo first four syllables of the 
form ala, while Fig. 398 exhibit* their reverse side with 
the last two syllables, the field being filled in with two 
dragon*. The first and last syllables are in Sanskrit, the 
remainder of she spell being transliterated in archaic Chinese 
cliQiiiL’tcTs corresponding to the modern [IJ|e PjE :lj: HJ■ 
Figs. 399 and 393, on the flame plate, present the obverse 
and reverse of a similar medal with the spell inscribed 
entirely Lu Sanskrit letters in the form - f Olii mipd padiuft 
ha hdiii gam/ P 

In. the third upd last section are described Lht illuslniliaua 
given an ph. jexK ym— x\ of the money circulating iu Indo- 
China since the French occupation of the country, beginning 
with the Spanish * pillar dollar/ the 31exlcan dollar and 
J.b.A.a, 19III. 10 
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the fragments cut from ft to make subsidiary money p the 
English Hongkong dollar, and the United States trade 
dollar, which hare all in turn circulated under legal sanction. 
After these foilow in succession the seta of sliver and bronze 
coins minted in France for use in the colony of Cochin- 
China. A vivid picture is painted of the difficulties 
Experienced In inducing the natives to accept a better 
coinage than they had been accustomed to* depicting the 
rapidity with which the silver money wus melted into 
* shoes J and the copper into industrial tools, ns they 
returned over and over again to their own bulky zinc 
4 cash/ unconsciously exemplifying the well-known economic 
law of the power of bad money to drive out good. 

The book is supplemented by a most useful chronological 
list of the principal dynasties, giving the names and dates 
of the rulers* and the Chinese titles (ju># i-Ano) which they 
adopted for the successive periods of their reigns. A 
classified list of the flint-A uto which have been inscribed on 
coins is given in an appendix, by the use of which the 
author claims that anyone, even if he be Ignorant of the 
complications of the Chinese script, can trace a given coin 
to its original source. 

S. W, Bushell. 


*!he Masutada of Ptah - iietep a$d Ankh-hetep at 
Saxeamh. part L By N. de CL Davies, M.A, With 
31 plates. 4to- (Published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, nett.) 

Of all the nations of antiquity the Egyptians were the 
most successful in evalving u theory of future lifo which 
robbed death of its sting. To them death was bat on 
incident in life, and the tomb had none of the sombre 
e^cciotiomi of Western thought. Lite upon this earth was 
but ci period of preparation for the greater life of i+ eternity 
and everlaatingnesfj * y in the realm of Osiris. Hence the 
preparation of the tomb* “the abode of eternity/* was 
a sacred duty during lifetime. In the maxims of Anl # 
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ti collection of the rules of life, we read: 4i It is proper for 
thee to be found having made tty house in the funeral 
valley., ami which an the morrow will hold thy body ■ let 
this he always before thee/ 1 To the Egyptian, however, 
the tomb was no house of death and decay * for it was the 
eternal dwelling (per-zet) of tho never-dying double, where 
it resided and revisited the scenes of former life, and during 
the festivals associated with those it loved, nourished each 
day with funeral offerings of " cakes and ale.” Prepared 
during n man p s lifetime, it was a record of his career and 
of his family connections. The walls were decorated with 
paintings depicting the chief incidents in his life, both 
private and ofEckl* while long inscriptions record his titles, 
official duties, and the rewards he received from his royal 
master. Indeed, from a literary point of view, the Egyptian 
tomb mny he regarded as a carefully written and lavishly 
illustrated autobiography, while areheeologically it preserves 
to ns the picture of the age in which the occupant lived. 
Hence the great importance of the systematic exploration 
and copying of these memorials; for it is from the houses 
of the dead Egypt that we loom the minutest details of the 
living Egypt of the past. 

The most careful pictures of the lifo of the early empire 
are preserved to us in the loinbs at Saktara^ the necropolis 
of the ancient capital of Memphis, and auch scenes as are 
depicted on the walls of the masfihm of Tii or Mere show 
us with vivid detail the happy life of the pyramid age. 
During this last reason the Egypt Exploration Fund havo 
made careful plana and drawings of the tomb of I taih- 
hetep, a feudal prince who lived during the time of the 
Fifth Dynasty (me. 3700). This tomb has long been known, 
hut the careful plans and drawings by Mr h If. de Q. Davies 
will he of great use to studenta of early Egyptian art- The 
tomb is a very large one, consisting of many chambers and 
■corridors, and was built for Ptnh-hctep and his son Aukh- 
bciep r and the walk are decorated with hunting scenes mid 
representations of the pastoral life of the nobles of the 
period, as well aa of sports and pastime*. The painted 
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hieroglyphs are beautifully drawn, and enable us to identify 
many of the objects depicted. Especially interesting arc 
the reproductions of decorative work, which afford n most 
conclusive proof that Egyptian decorative art derived its 
inspiration from textile work. In the tombs of the early 
empire the scenes are of a peaceful and domestic character. 
Egypt had not yet entered upon the policy of expansion* 
which afterwards spread her empire aver the East, nor had 
the great army of government officials been called into 
being. The golden age of officialism in Egypt was the 
time of the eighteenth and subsequent dynasties, when 
Thebes was the capital of the Oriental world, and when 
Asia, Africa, and the isles of the sen were pouring their 
rich tributes into the treasury of Araen-Ru. 

(From The Timet.) 

The Lift; of Rhkh-ma-IIa, Vi/.ikh ok Upper Enver 
(b.c. 1471-14481, With 22 plates. I to. By Percy 
E, Newui-.krt, {London: Constable & Co., 1900. 
214. nett.) 

The tombs, whose walls preserve for us the memorials 
of the golden age of Egypt, are situated in the great 
necropolis which stretches along the western bank of the 
Xile opposite the rains of Thebes. Here, in (be limestone 
range of Gebel, .Sheik Abd-el-Eunieh, are the resting- 
places of most ol the nobles who held office under the 
greatest of the Pharaohs. Among the tombs in this valley, 
one of the most important is that of Rekii-ma-Ra. who 
held the highest offices of State under T hot Lines III and 
Amenopbia IT (b.c. 1471-1 148). The lomb had already 
attracted the attention of Hawkins, Wilkinson, and Hay, 
and was partially described by M. Paul Vi ivy in 1889. 
Daring three seasons Mr. Percy Jfewberiy. who resided at 
Thebes, uus engaged in surveying the tomb and making 
careful drawings and tracings of the paintings, and copies 
of the extremely vuluuhle inscriptions which record the 
official life of Rckh-ma-lla. It may be said at once thut 
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tli# long inscription in the vestibule of the tomb, which 
records the official duties of Rekh-iuu-Ba as vizier and 
governor of Thebe** Is one of the most important records 
of Oriental bureaucratic life ever discovered , and a startling 
proof of the unchangeable character of official life in Egypt, 
The inscription might just- as well apply to the Egyptian 
Premier of to-day as to the vizier of a Pharaoh of thirty 
centuries ago. The genealogy of Rekh-ma-Ba shows him 
to be the descendant of a family of officials* for his uncle, 
Iiia grandfather, and great-grandfather had all held the 
office of vizier (art), and most of his relatives State offices, 
Bom probably during the reign of IThtshepau— ff the Queen 
Elizabeth ” of Egypt —- the future vizier of Egypt wits 
brought up as “a priest of the goddess Moat—the goddess 
of Law/* to whose cult the lawyers of Egypt were attached. 
His post as vizier combined many other offices ; he was 
M Governor of Thebes,” u Chief Justice," ** Steward of 
Arann/ 1 and “regulator of all the art works of A men in 
Earn ok." 

His legal life is depicted in a most interesting scene. The 
Court was a long building attached to the temple of Amen. 
It is open at one end and supported by two row* of columns, 
with a dais at the upper end on which the vizier sat, Thu 
inscription informs us this Is “the vizier govemour of 
Thebes, and the southern towns in the divan of the vizier*" 
He is shown rind in his Judicial robes. and before him Is the 
mat, a murk of the highest judicial office equivalent to 
our woolsack. On his right stood the |J superintendent of 
the court ** and on his left 11 the guardian of those coming 
mj* Before him was o library of 40 rolls of the law. colled 
11 tte books of knowledge.” containing former decided cases. 
On each ^ide. in two rows* stood the jury of Cl the member a 
of the council of the southern tens ” and the scribes or 
reporters, while at the doors were the porters and ** two swift 
messengers/ 1 The Court differs little from the divau of an 
Egyptian tmufir of the present day. An interesting painting 
represents the vizier on his way to the Court in the morning, 
accompanied by Ills scribes, while paor people crowd round 
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iiinip the inscription reading, 44 The going forth Lkrough the 
land in the early morning to grant the daily favours and 
listen to the words of the people, without showing any 
distinction between small or groat. FJ 

In liia State duties the vizier was associated with the Lord 
Chancellor or ff Keeper of the Seal/ 1 with who tn etieh day he 
Tidtod the palace to pay respect to the King. We have 
next a long list of the various Government officers who had 
to report to the vizier, and it is evident that if he fulfilled 
one-half oi hia duties the office must have been no sinecure* 
It combined the duties of Inland Kc venue and Home Office* 
aa well os the Boards of Trade and Agriculture* Among the 
offices we may notice 11 the regulation of canals n and fr the 
duties of steersmen and pilots on the Nile.” So that both 
irrigation and Nile traffic were regulated then as now. The 
increase of Government work daring the prosperous period 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty necessitated the appointment of 
two viziers—one for the southe rn, the other the Hurt hern 
towns—and liekb-nm-Ru ruled from TVigeh to Sint* Two 
large scenes depict the 11 collection and inspection of taxes.” 
Not only do these revenue returns carefully enumerate the 
various commodities, hut they are accurately pictured. 
These scenes give us a wonderful knowledge of the wealth 
of Egypt. One feature to be noticed is the quantity of gold 
paid ax tithe in the form of beads or ring money. Each 
portion of the taxes is brought in by a deputation con slating 
of rf the mayor, registrar, the surveyor, and the scribe/* 
Some of the objects are strange, such as “fire hundred 
pigeons, baskets, and coils of rope/* As the official in 
charge af the workmen attached to the temple of Kurnak, 
Keiih-ma-Ba bud u most important position; the paintings 
illustrative of these duties arc very valuable, and the careful 
drawings by ilr. Newberry are far in advance of all previous 
work on this tomb. As Minister of the Fine Arts, we arc 
told in the inscription attached to those scenes he had the 
duty 11 of inspecting oil the handicrafts and teaching each 
tuan Ills duty according to the manner of all occupations.” 
Hero we see every detail of the work of gold and silver 
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smiths, cabinet maters, sculptors, ami bronze workers. It 
in probable that K^kh-ma-Ru Lad working under him the 
Benvenuto Cellini of Egypt, Tehuti, who made the deeora- 
lions of the gre&f temple of Karnak and of Heir el Bahnri, 
und whiine skill ranged from the great bronze and plectrum 
galea r>f Kamak to tin- collars and necklaces of the favourites 
of the King. Hie tomb, not far distant from this one, was 
explored by the Marquis of Northampton two seasons ago- 
This fir*t part of the work upon this tomb deals only with 
the duties of lieth-ma-Ra in his of Hu ini capacity T but there 
are fine paintings of Theban life yet to be published in the 
next part. From these inscriptions and the paintings wo 
gain a knowledge of the life, manners and customs, uud the 
artistic taste of Egypt in its golden age, and Mr. Newberry 
ifi to be congratulated on a work which will bo of value to 
nil lovers of Egyptian archeology. 

{From TAfi Times.) 


The DInkard, YoLs- Till and IX. By Pmotan Dastur 
IJi-.hiiamj kk San JANA. (Published under the patronage 
of the Sir Jatd^bedji Jeejeebbui Translation Fund, 
Bombay, 1807 and 1900*) 

These two volumes, which complete the text and trans¬ 
lations of the third, fourth, and fiflk Books of the Dlnkard, 
contain the last literary work of the lute high-priest of the 
Shahanshah! Pursis in Bombay, who was able to finish the 
eighth volume, but only the Pahluvi text and Gujarati 
translation of the ninth, before he died, on the 20th 
December, 1898, at the age of 70 years, leaving the com¬ 
pletion of the remaining four Books of the IKnkard to hist 
turn, who has succeeded him as high-priest. The first two 
Books of this voluminous Fablem compilation are still 
missing. 

^h umsuT-IXiaiJ] eI p DastGrji Suheb, Peahotanjl Behraniji 
Sunjsind, M.A rJ PhJJ.p bdug grandson of a DaatGr of Surat, 
whs adopted in the family of the only brother of his own 
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predecessor, at an early og^ nnd r after the death of that 
predecessor, in 1867, he was appointed high-priest in 
Bombay; He was eminent for his learning, and well 
deserved the title of ShumsiiT-TJJatDu, conferred upon him in 
his later years. He hud published a very complete Pahlavi 
Grammar, and several Pahlavi texts with translation^ since 
1«S4^_ He had also introduced some religions reforms* such 
m treeing the well-educated Pursis of Horn buy from the 
control of the leas competent priests sent to them from 
Navwi, by appointing priests for Bombay himself. He was 
Principal of the ^ir Jam shed ji JTjlbhai Zmtoahti Mndressa 
from its foundation in 186$, end a Fellow of the Bombay 
1.' nivemty from 186ft. The German Oriental Society, al$o, 
elected him as member in l-^7o. 

The eighth volume of hid edition of the Dlukard contains 
fifty-two chapters, devoted chiefly to what mew be caDed the 
ethics and casuistry of good and eviL And the same class 
of subjects is continued through the first five chapters of 
ihe ninth volume. But the sixth chapter, which treats of the 
Holur and lunar years, and the seventh* that concludes, the 
third Book and gives a sketch of the recovery of Zoroastrian 
literature, which it identifies with the Din hard, are more 
interesting and will both bear very litoral translation, a* 
has bnon shown more than once in the case of the latter 
chapter. 

The last danse, descriptive of the lunar year, at the end of 
chapter 419, may be recommended to Pahlavi scholars for 
further study and explanation ; its text may be transliterated 
us follows [Dlnkard, toL Pahluvi Text, p. 119, line 14] 

+H kir avlrtar pa van Aresihns-geto vu-PdurtihjS va- 

Apanihjo; va-pc>]akth^T ajash k hurt toko b™ slih rasllha,” 
Which may be translated as follows;—And its use h 
more particularly by (ur at) the Anaima-gcto, the Paurubjih 
and the ApurfibjTt; and the manifestation of it is truly little 
in the world 

Theac three mimes have the appearance of being- Pahlari 
transliterations of Avesta words, buL bn whom, or what, they 
are applied is by no means dear* They do not appear to 
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refer to three particular periods, but, rather, to three, classes 
-of unbelievers* or heretics, who mad-- use of the lunar year. 
The some three names occur, with little variation of form! 
in a Pah lari curnmentgry on Fablavi Yendldad, xviii, 23 
(Spiegel's edition p p, 108* tl. 1, 2), where they may he read 
Aresh-geto, Fariibju* and Aparubjo, apparently applied to 
unbelievers, or heretics, who do not wear the sacred shirt 
and thread - girdle* Such ti definition would apply to 
Muhammadans in the first place, as would also the use of 
the lunar year; but the question is whether both definitions 
might likewise apply to two other races of unbelievers in 
ZorofiMriimisin under Persian rule 'always observing that 
other readings ol the names are possible). 

Of the fourth Hook of the Finland fwhich is completely 
translated in the ninth volume of this edition} the first 
twenty-five sections have already been partly translated in 
K B.E* r vol* xxxvii, pp. 410-418. It eomuiencea with an 
account of Aaharmazd and the six Atneshaspeuds; in that nf 
the third Atiiesiha&pend, a brief history of the compilation 
and restorations of the A vesta, dovvn to the time of 
Khiisrn Nbshirvan, is given, in illustration of the duty of 
JJ desiruMe soverognty,” which is the meaning of the third 
Ameflhaspend *5 name* Part of this brief history was dr.st 
translated into "English at the end of Huug + s Essay on 
Pablavi, in 1870. And tha last two-thirds of this fourth 
Book are devoted to religious discussion, partly in the form 
of a catechism. 

Both the fourth Hook and the fifth (which follows in this 
ninth volume) aro stuped to have been first compiled by 
Arfir-furnbng, son of Furnkbaad, who was the Hiidcuan- 
pT-ihupm, or “leader of the orthodox" (that is, the supreme 
high-priest), about a.d. 815-83,5. The fifth Book, as far as 
p, of its English translation in this ninth volume* ban 
been previously translated in S.B.E^ voL xlvii, pp. fl 9-130, 
where I have ventured to suggest that the name of & certain 
MS., consulted by the compiler, may have been Geinaril. 
But tho editor of this ninth volume prefers reading Sfmrfi 
ps a transposition of the A vesta Suirimu, (lie land of the 
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Syrians, which King Fredda gave to hi* eldest boh Sulin. 
Them are examples of similar transpositions of the letters r 
or f, hut the translation of the sentences in which the name 
occurs ts bo free ns to be dlfficu.lt to follow with the precision 
necessary to form an opin ion of its ntcnnicy. 

I ho remainder of the fifth Hook is devoted to miscellaneous 
subjects, such as the admonitions of Ziimtiisht, the recom¬ 
pense of worship, the satisfaction ol the creator, preservation 
from debasement, and remarks on heaven, hell, and the 
resurrection, on good repute, dh jins, on expiation of sin, on 
injuring without a cause, on ablutions, on priestly authority, 
on food, garments, women, charily, matrimonj, worship, and 
not injuring men and animals, on fire, metals, the earth, 
water, and vegetation, on avoiding dead men and du^s, and 
on truth. 

Regarding the progress of this edition of the Din hard, it 
will interest Fahl&vi scholars to know that Rooks ili-v, now 
completed, occupy about 191 quarto folios in the Iranian MS. 
brought to Surat in 1763, and the remaining Rooks, ri-ix, 
occupy about 198 such folios, nod, with the addition ol the 
colophons, will probably require nine or ten more volumes of 
similar extent to complete the edition. 

Norember 36, 1900, E, . Wmt. 


A HlSTOKY OF OVTQUAH Pot.TRY. Ry E. J, W. GlUff, 
M.RA.S, YoL I, [London : Luzac & Co., 1000.) 

However much England may have lagged behind most 
European notions in other branches of Oriental Earning 
and research, in Turkish at least she can boast of having 
produced the two finest scholars of the age, the lute Sir 
-James RcdhouBo and Mr. Gibb; and it U therefore with 
especial pleasure that we welcome the first instalment of the 
great Sudorg of Ottoman ZWry on which tho latter has 
been @e long engaged, and which no living European is so 
*41 quailed as himself to write. Not only is his reading 
extraordinarily wide, his critical judgment remarkably mum]* 
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and his indastir and accuracy beyond praise, but his win- 
ruand of Ottoman Turkish is sack that* though he has never 
set foot in the Turkish Empire, some of his letters In that 
language addressed to a literary friend, by whom they were 
published iu one of the Turkish journals, were so correct 
io their diction and showed so deep a knowledge of the 
language, that their authenticity was challenged by Turkish 
readers, who deemed it impossible that a European could 
express himself iu their complex end difficult idiom with 
such grace and accuracy. TV writer was once commissioned 
by him to search for certain rare Turkish books in Con¬ 
stantinople. A well-known Turkish nuiu of letters who was 
consulted on the matter declared with confidence, before 
seeing the list of desiderata, that they could bo found, but 
on perusing their titles hie face fell, and bo expressed u 
doubt whether bonks so little known could be obtained 
even hi the Turkish capital In the event, a careful 
search through the Sxhfjdjiar chtirtfiini, or booksellers' 
market, succeeded in bringing to light only one or l wo¬ 
of them. 

Mr. Gibb’s book is essentially what the Germ bus call 
bnhabreehend. His only predecessor in the field of study 
which be has chosen for bis own is Von Hammer, whose 
Geichichte tfer Oamautichefi DicktkwMt (4 vole., Pestk, 18d6— $), 
tbough of great value, and most creditable for the litue 
when it was written, has long censed ta be an adequate 
account of a subject for which much more copious materials 
of studv are now- available. Besides this, V on Hummer, 
for all'his admirable industry and devotion to Oriental 
loiters, and notwithstanding the undeniable services be 
rendered thereunto, was sadly lacking in the critical faculty 
which is so necessary in a work of this kind, and was ton 
prune blindlv to follow the opinions of the often uncritical 
and sometimes biassed authors of the texktrb from which 
ho chiefly drew his materials. What Mr. Gibb says in his 
Preface (p. vii) as to the ,J blank ignorance” which still 
prevails in Europe as to Ottoman literature is, therefore, 
no exaggeration, and though he modestly dewrilrcs Vs book 
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as addressed rather to the ordinary English reader than to 
the professed Orientalist, ft is u book from which even 
those who have been engaged for years in the studv of 
Muhammadan lit cm turn will learn much that is both new 
and important, and which they cun by no means afford to 
neglect or overlook. 

W<> wish tn emphasize this point particularly, because 
the number of students of Arabic and Persian is much 
greater than the number of those who are directly’ interested 
in Turkish ; nnd the former class might not at once realize, 
unless their attention yvere called, to it, how much light the 
excellent PpoIeffomtiM [pp. <3—136) which form the intro¬ 
ductory portion of this volume throw on matters common 
to nil Muhammadan literatures, many of which huve nut 
hitherto been satisfactorily explained and discussed in any 
European language. For it is the allusions to the theo¬ 
logical, philosophical, oosmogrophical, scientific, and mystical 
systems and ideas of Western Asia that constitute the real 
difficulty of Muhammadan poetry. The position of the 
European student who has a sound and thorough knowledge 
of Persian or Turkish, but is ignorant of these mutters, is 
as that of an Asiatic who, knowing English perfectly as 
regards grammar nnd lexicography, should be entirely 
unacquainted with the Bible, the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome, the chief events of European history, both 
objective and subjective, and the genera] conclusions of 
Western science. The want of .same introductory manual 
,0 th ' 5 literature, especially the poetry, of Islam, has been 
long felt, and it is ut length supplied by Mr. Gibb's excellent 
Prolegomena, which we should be glad to see reprinted in 
a small volume by themselves, os appealing to a much wider 
and somewhat different circle of renders. 

These Frvbyomeim consist of four chapters, of which the 
deals with the Origin, Character, and Scope of Ottoman 
Poetry ; the *ecoinl with Tradition, Philosophy, and Mysticism; 
the ttinf with Verse-Forms, Prosody, and"Rhetoric; while 
the att contoma the Historical Outline. This portion of the 
work is already so compact that it is impossible in these limits 
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to analyze or abstract it farther. Eat Mr. GiLV* happy 
renderings in English of the Oriental terminology cannot 
fnil to impress and delight those who hare experienced 
in translating the difficulty ol finding suitable equivalent* 
for these terms. Mr. Gibb has perceived that, having 
regard to the similarity of the mediaeval theories of Natural 
■Science, Medicine, Philosophy, and the like in Europe tv 
those current in Muhammadan countries (whence, indeed, 
Europe in the Middle Ages chiefly derived her learning), 
proper equivalent terms must have existed, and these he 1ms 
nought out from such hooks as “ Botin on uppon. Bartholoine, 
his Booke * Do Froprietatibus Berum,* ” London, 1582,- 
" which work," as he observes ip. IS ad title.}, “said to huve 
been originally written In Latin about the middle of the 
thirteenth century by an English Franciscan friar named 
Bartholomew, is practically an encyclopedia of medieval 
science.** 

Mr. Gibb divides the Eve and a half centuries during 
which the ' Old School ’ of Ottoman poetry flourished 
(a.d. 1300 -1859) into four periods : the Formative 
(a.i>. I8Q(h-1450); the period of which Jimi was the chief 
Persian model (a.d. IS50-1GOO); the period dominated by 
the Persian poets 'Urii and Sa'ilj (a.d. 1600—1700); and 
the final period of uncertainty (dominated at first by the 
Persian poet Shavkat of Bukhara) which immediately 
pre ceded the rise of the 'Hiw* or ‘European School.' 
This luit was in a ug urn ted by Shio^si Efesdi, who, “by tlie 
production in 1859 of a little volume of translation a from 
the French poets into Turkish verse .... opened the eye* 
of bis countrymen to the fact that there was a literature 
worthy pi study outside the realms, of Islam, and in this 
manner prepared tfie way for a revolution the results oi 
which have been beyond compare more momentous and 
farther-reaching than those of any other movement by 
which Ottoman poetry has been affected. 

Of the * Few * or ‘ European * school, to which belong, 
besides Shinusi Efcndi, Samiq Kernul Bey, ‘Abdn’l-fLiqq 
Jlamid Bey, now Councillor to the Ottoman Embassy in 
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London, and other distinguished writers, Mr Gibb enter¬ 
tains a Terr high opinion, which he will no doubt justify 
in the last of the six hooka which his work will comprise* 
nud of which this volume contains the first anti second. 

Did space allow, we should like to discuss more fully 
many points in this excellent book, which we are disposed 
to regard os one of the moat important, if not the most 
important, critical studies of any Muhammadan literature 
produced in Europe daring the lnat half -rant my. It is 
u model of accurate, scholarly work* combined with sound 
critical judgement, sympathetic insight, and a remarkable 
skill in rendering Into English not only the ideas but 
also the forms of a poetry at once ao conventional and so 
unlike our own. "Whether any skill can make the elaborate 
and artificial rhetorical devices which play so largo a part 
in Turkish poetry popular with the English reader » 
another question. 

One passage of Mr, Q±bh B s Introduction r'pp. 24-25) m 
admirably describes the mental altitude generally adopted 
by Persian and Turkish poets that wo cannot refrain from 
citing it in conclusion:—As has been well said by a 
thoughtful writer (Gobmeau) who has seen deep into the 
Aslan mind* we must ever keep before ua the fact that 
while the European seeks almost imeomreiouflly to impure 
a homogeneity to bis conceptions by rejecting whatever ls 
I ncompatible with the beliefs he holds or embraces* tbe 
Eastern, for whom exactitude Las no such charm, is more 
concerned to preserve from loss or oblivion evory minutest 
Idea which the mind of man has conceived. The exactitude 
so dear to the European is distressful to the Asiatic in that 
it tends to ciraumscribe the flight of his imagination. 

So in the mind of the Eastern thinker, intent to learn and 
retain nit he can concerning spiritual things, there generally 
e.\ist. side by side fragments of many such systems often 
contrary one to the other, as well as incompatible with some 
among the tenets of Lis avowed religion/* 


E. G, R + 
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Lk Lsvrb m la Chlatios- et de l.’HieroiBE d’Aeou SBBii 
Ahmed bes Saul kl-Bai.ku), public et traduit d'npres 
le miitiuscrit de Con s tun tinuple, par M* Cl- Hcaet. 
fPubUcatinna de Thxole des Luugues Onen tales 
YirantflSL Faria: Leroux, 1899,) 

If few of tlio great teachers and scholars whom we, the 
votaries and students of the learning and literature of the 
East, honour and revere, have left a void so hard to fill as 
the Into Director of the Eeok des Longue* Orient ales 
Vinintra of Paris, hi. Ch- Schefer, few have found a 
worthier or more loyal successor to tho Chair which owed 
so much to hia rare erudition, Tho touching dedication of 
this volume—?i fttucvMtr tie prufhinte rrtmnmmtmiX in which 
all who knew M. Schefer'e work, hut mast of all those who 
knew himself and his ungrudging generosity in placing ut 
the disposal of hia younger colleagues and fellow-workers 
those vast stores of learning which commanded the admiral!ion 
of both East and West, would fain join —reminds us that 
though he is gone from amongst os bis work and hia 
influence remain, and that the Chair of Fenian which bo so 
long adorned Is occupied by one oi his friends and pupils 
who will not suffer that work or that influence to languish 
or wane* 

M. Snort's attention was, as he tells us in his preface, 
fir&t directed to thia important historical work* of which 
the first volume now lies before m 7 by SI* Reliefer. One 
manuscript only is known to exist (Ub. &1H in the Library 
of Dim ad Ibrahim F^aha in Constontmopla), but it in 
fortunately an old one (dated a.h. 6fi3 “ a,U* 1365), add 
apparently ns correct us can bo expected. The difficulty oi 
constructing an irreproachable text on a single codex is 
obviauB and universally recognized, and this text will 
doubtless admit in places of other emendation* than those 
suggested by Dr, Igniiz Gdinlicr ^ tqI + Itv of the 
pp, 398-405, but M. Husrt (who is himaelf the first to 
recognise this fact, p. xvij has conferred a great benefit on all 
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students of Hnhamoaadan histoiy, philosophy, and theology 
by its publication and translation, and we offer bitn our 
sincere thunks and warm congratulations do the achievement 
of this portion of his task. 

What is known of the author, Abu Zuyd Ahmad b. Sulit 
ul-Biilkhi, who flourished about the middle of the fourth 
century of the hijra (a.u. 966), and his works, is sot forth by 
M. Muurl in his Preface, to which we refer the reader. 
Diif- iiilnbu l-Iinf i itu t- Ta'rikA, of which the first six chapters, 
ivitli translation, notes, and index, are included in this 
volume, comprises in all twenty-two chapters, of which same 
ut' the later ones (notably ch. xi, on the ancient King.- of 
Tcrsia; ch. xii, on the religions of the world, including the 
pagans of Huri'iu, the Zuroastrians, and the Kh n i 'rain- tfiiuin , 
or followers of Muzduh and Bahak; and ch. xix, on the 
Muhammadan sects) seem likely to prove of the highest 
interest to students of Persian history. The contents of this 
volume are mainly theological nnd philosophical, and deal 
largely with such well-worn topics as the nature and scojjc 
of Knowledge, the proofs of God’s existence, the Divine 
Xnioes and Attributes, the Prophetic Function, the Creation, 
and Muhammadan Eschatology. 

Incidentally many interesting facts are mentioned which 
throw new light on important points of biography, history, 
and religious thought, for the author is at some pains to 
expose and refute the opinions of the Magiuns, Ifarrauinns, 
Dualist® ('Alamobaeons), Alu'tazilites, and others whom lie 
regards os in error. Withal ho seems to have been of an 
open mind; thus he tells us of a visit which he [mid to 
u fire-temple in Khuzistaii, and of the answers given by the 
Magiun prints to his enquiries (pp. 57 and «r). Interesting, 
os further evidence of Low Pahlnvi was reud ut this epoch Lv 
the Zu roast runs, i, the formula cited in this connection (ireiu 
the Pat it, as M. Iluurl conjectures), “ Yi-gumm ham hi- 
ha*hh-,-£Iunm>z u BUhtaspandun ; d-gumdii ham (? hi; 
Bantam*,” “I am free from doubt as to the existence cif 

liurmuzd [Ahum Moxda] and the Amsliuspands; 1 um 

Irt'v hum doubt to the Ile^iu^^ccl^oIl, ,l 
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"Wink congratulating M. Iluart on what he hog already 
accomplished, we pray him not to defer longer than 
necessary the completion of this most interesting and 
important work. 

E. G. R. 

Histdire dks liois DE3 Pkhs^ par Abort Man sour MW 
al-Malik i(*n Mo/tammad ibn letud'ii a^Th^dliht : Uzfo 
aruhe puhlii d tradit it par M. Zotenderg. pp, %\v r 7G0. 
(Pons: Irnprimeiie Nutionale, 1900*) 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we welcome thi* 
magnificent volume, which docs honour alike to the fine 
^jliularship of 31 r Zotenhcrg and the typographical ekill 
of the Impiimerie Nationale. Since his retirement from 
the Cumtorsihip of the Oriental MSS. in the liiblioth^ue 
National?—a retirement deeply deplored by nil those who 
hud experience of hi> unfailing amiability and readiness 
to help with his vast knowledge of Muhammadan literature 
all whose studies led them to frequent the manuscript room 
of that great Library—M. ZuEenberg hus obse rved a seclu¬ 
sion tif winch we now see the rich limits* The work which 
he has now so successfully produced is of the greatest 
interest, especially to studeuts of ancient Persian history 
and legend, alike from its rarity, its authorship, its subjeef- 
motter., and the period of Arabic literature to which it 
belongs. 

First, ns regards its rarity, three manuscripts only are 
known to exist, The finest of these, dated a*h. SG7 or 699 
(A,u r 1301 or 1203) p is preserved in the library of Biiudd 
Ibrahim Pis hi at Uonstuiitinople. in the printed catalogue 
of which (Constantinople, a.h. 1312) it is described* at 
p. 64 (No. 916), as the Ohuraru's -styaf • of Husnvn b. 
Muhammad al-Marghuni. To this nuinuacript attention 
wits originally called by that unfortunate martyr of science, 
M. F. E. Schuls, in 1823, lit which epoch it was ignorantly 
classed by the Turkish custodians of the library os part 
of Lhe great history of I bn Khaldun. It s real nature 

i. a,*.i, IML. 11 
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and interest; having been signalized by Schnlz, n transcript 
of it was made in 1836 for the Hibliotheque National* 
(then ftqyale). This transcript (Fonda nmbe. No. l : 48B) f 
denoted C . (Constantinople Codes), is one of the two MSS. 
on which M. Zoteubcrg's test is based- The other (Fends 
arabe, No. 5,063) appears to date from the sixteenth 
century, wia bought at Mosul in 1891, and is denoted M* 
{Mosul Codex). 

Am regards the authorship of the work* while it is 
ascribed in M* to ath-Tha^Kbl, it is, as we have seen* 
attributed in, C. tn Husayn h. Muhammad aL-Mmghani. 
There actually existed a person of this name, it general in 
the service of the House of Ghur; but. as M. Zotenbcrg 
shows in bis long and carefully-reasoned preface, there is 
every rmson to believe that* as indicated in tho Mosul 
Codes, the well-known and pro] E fie writer Abii Man* sir 
- Abdu + bMalik ath-Thtf alibi* born at Nishupur in a.d. 361, 
died in a,tv 1038, was tho real author. Of his work* 
some thirty are enumerated by Broeketmann at pp. 284—6 
nf the first volume of hie excellent G<mhichts tfcr ArMschtn 
1Lifteratur* Of these the best known arc the 
Dahr t an account of the morn notable poets of his own 
and the preceding generations, printed id Damascus in 
a.h. 1304 - the Lafd M tfu w l-Ma?dr{f w edited by de Jong in 
a.d. 1867 ; the Mkbktf; the Bardu f t-dltbdd t ©to. (see pp. ix-xi 
of the present volume, ad The work before m was, 

as 1L Zotenberg shows, composed probably between AM- 408 
and 412 (jld. 1017-1021), and ts dedicated to Prince Abn'l- 
Mudhaffur Nusr b. Nfisiru'd-Din Abi Maun dr* the brother 
of the groat Sulf&n Mahmud of Gbuzuru In its entirety, 
it Comprises not only the history of the ancient Kings of 
Petsia down to the Arab invasion, but also of those of 
Yemen, Hits, and Ghossau, and the biography of tho 
Prophet; while a second volume (which, unfortunately* has 
not, m far as is known* come down to us) treated of the 
Muhammadan dynasties down to the author's time. 

Of the first volume “3a parKn importunte . . , t In seule 
qifil nous a paru utile de jjablior,** says M. Zotenberg 
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fp. xviii), 11 cst cclle (jul csf consncreci a, 1'hntuirt dcs mis ds 
Perse, compose & pni prfs i lo in^nit dpotju^ st dans le 
memo milieu, et tuwi d'sprcs ies monies sources, ijiis le 
de Firdausi ” Lately, thanks to the publication 
of a considerable number of important Arabic historical and 
other works, such as those of al-Biruoj, ftl-\ a I £jubj, UitiswAri, 
Tabari, and the like, and the admirable monographs of 
Professor Is’oldckc (Dux Irmhche NnfiomlejtOis, in the Qnatdria 
di'r £panytt.h«n Phitotopte, 1896) and Baron Rosen (A coproHu 
ob arabukUth pertwdakh Khud&’tfudwn, in the Vontothaiya 
Zamyetki, 1895), we know far more about Firdausi's sources 
than formerly; while for two portions of his SM/imbm (the 
reign of Ardashtr Bubukin and the Zarir-legcnd) we are 
now able, thanks to Noldeke and He Eger, to compare that 
celebrated epic with the original Pahlnvi versions d£ the 
corresponding episodes. The result of such comparison is at 
unci- to lower our estimate of Firdawsi’s originality, and to 
raise our opinion of bis fidelity to the ancient tradition. 
Apart from his well-known indebtedness to his predecessor 
Bnqftji, to whom he owes the part of his poem dealing with 
the reign of (ruslitfinp and the advent of Zoroaster, we now 
know that, apart from Arabic and Persian prose versions of 
the Ehudat-nfam, or " Book of Kings " {see pp. xxiv-xxv 
of the present work), Firduwsi was not the first to present 
the epic in Persian verso; for atb-Tkn’aJibi, in the test 
now rendered accessible to us by M. Zo ten berg, twice cites 
(pp. 263 and 457) “the author of the book of the SkdAmima** 
in a manner which makes it pretty certain that he does not 
allude to Firdawsi's work ( which had already appeared, and 
was presumably known to our author, who lived in the same 
entourage), and twice refers explicitly (pp. 10 and 388) to an 
epic poem on the ancient Kings of Persia composed in Persian 
mathnatri {or « u/zdawif) verse bj* one Mass udi of Merv, a poet 
not other wise known to ns. 

The volume before us is Id every respect a model of a 
really interesting text, thoroughly well edited nnd translated, 
provided with n most scholarly introduction, and irreproach¬ 
able as regards typography and other material adjuncts, and 
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reflects equal credit upon SL Zuteuberg and the Impniiftriis 
National e. The points wherein this version of the old 
Persian legend differ fram FirdawaPs are well stated in the 
Introduction |pp. xxtii-x 1) 7 and cud not be discussed in 
the brief limits of this review* The Jintliori narrative 
cull vetted by numerous Interesting lilnetrutioiiB and parallels 
drawn from Inter times* and by many pretty and well-chosen 
verses. Amongst the former* an anecdote related (p. 4'Jl) 
concerning Qubus b. TTashtngir (reigned in JnijAu, A.tfc 97tV- 
1012) is instructive, as nn Instance of tile cold-blooded and 
purposeless ferocity In which a cultivated prince of that time 
and place could :l t times indulge. Amongst the latter iw 
may cite the ioUowing* which strongly ret ails the well-known 
lines in the ffiteptidtsa: — 

fti jj ii 

+i 1 ottfli, accuRinlntiQH a/' wmlth, lordship f trait t qfJwtffcmonf—' 
iff/ ifir/t rwn k hurtful : how much more till four 
t&ffdher f ** 


The Arabic verses (cited <1 projm of the la&E Darius, 
p. 402 } run— 



0 '^: JtiTf IpL 


* l It if n ring aorta ri'irmws; Phomtnr qui en tat of feint tierienf 
fa profit (in aort: 

Cefk# dc la riehtw ei de hi jeutmse, Piorgse de Panwtr, ft 
telle* da tin ft poutoiW 


Susbiirfin’ij disbelief in popular education is ako iUua- 
trated by two excellent couplets in’Arubic (p, tiOS), which wu 
recommend to those who regard the education of the manes 
us a panacea for all evils. 


E. G. M. 
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A-rRNsiriN of IrtAiAH. By the Rev* R. 11. Ohatlles, D.D, 

pp. Ixxiv + lath ! London : A. & 0. Black, ] tKJ0*J 

Dr. Gtmrkft, whose valuable Tories of early apocalyptical 
and apocryphal writings is so well known. Las again earned 
the gratitude of scholars by Lin edition of the JidffJWiM if/' 
This work* it is true, Los already been accessible 
ici Ewo w three forms, but now, for the tint time, all the 
existing materials arc collected, edited, and arranged ill 
a critical form that leaves nothing to La desired. The 
critical apparatus (pp, 83-143) comprises a revision of the 
Ethiopia text, last printed by DQlnumxi in 1877, but, as it 
would seem, with serious defects. In parallel columns 
Dr, Charles Las presented the fragments of two Latin 
versions—a Latin translation by Pitrfussor Bonwetscb of the 
Slavonian version, nod the Creek fragment recently found 
among the Amherst papyri. Finally, for the sake of 
completeness, Dr. Charles bus reprinted the important Greek 
legend found by Gebhardt in a Purls MS. of the twelfth 
ennturv. Of these materials the Amherst fragment 1 and 
utit: of the Latin versions (L 1 ) date from the fifth or sixth 
century ; the rest are considerably Liter. 

That tho Ascension v/ Imifilt is composite has been 
recognized by all workers* with the sole exceplionof Lawrence 
(1819). It is fortunate* however, that the problem of 
resolving the work into its sources is not m complicated as 
is the c aw, for example, with the Apotwlgpie qf Barnet. In 
his excellent introduction lt> tlio present work Dr. Charles 
produces evidence to support the view that the book is 
made up of three main elements: (1) the “Virion of Isaiah tf 
tmd (2) the t+ Testament of Hezekiah ” — closely related 
Christian writings of which the latter (at least) 3 goes back 
to a Jewish original — and (3) tho " Martyrdom o i Inutah, p 
also of Jewish origin. These three sources admit of being 

1 Fur thu, edited wiOi the rest iaf tbi! Amherst pappi tiv Messrs CirmfelJ 
anil Hunt, refermic* inn* Ik 1 main to KchnlW** recent rarierw m the T&frtrywkr 
J^UratttrzniirA^i Xo. 22 {October -7th b 

J la iq j lld to Urn furtaJer *** end of this review* 
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traced back to the end of the firet century A.m, the legend of 
ts[Lmb r 6f martyrdom 9 un allusion to which may probably be 
found In Hek ? si, 37* being doubtless of greater antiquity. 
A considerable amount of material for tbs study or this 
legend lifts been collected by Beer In flhiulzBch’a ApiiJrn/j/h^i 
Mid PstiUdepigraphen (ii t pp. IVJ sqq.) r and Ur. Charles bus 
devoted a section in the introduction to a abort account of 
the Oriental influences which are apparent in it* Mention 
might have been made there of the fact that Feli& Fubri 
(close of the fifteenth century] 1 gives a form of the legend 
somewhat, akin to that recorded in the Talmud (sited by 
Charles, p. xlii), and that the troodett naw (a detail which 
dates buck as far as Justin Martyr) U f os is es tie bus pointed 
out, a misunderstanding of an original Hebrew lj?D 
(* wood-saw s jA 

Among the many features of intercut which the Aittriihion 
cf I&tttah presents is the light (“ iiluminatiug p though aL 
times lurid il ) which it throws upon the stats of Christianity 
towards the dose of the first century. In the “Testament of 
Hezekiah” wa probably find the earliest reference to the 
martyrdom of Hit, Peter, whilst the account of the Antichrist 
in the same source affords certain details which are absolutely 
unique: n drcumsLnuiie which has caused Ur. Charles to add 
an important chapter on the Antichrist, Belial?, and Neromc 
myths and their subsequent fusion— a knotty problem which 
the Continental scholafu Gunkel and Booaset have done 
much to solve¬ 
in his translation (pp + 1-83) Ur* Charles has successfully 
aimed at a faithful rendering of the Ethiopia, aud by the use 
o£ various symbols at once places the reader in pessessinu of 
the state of the parallel texts* The notes. Loo, are sulhcieUEly 
adequate* whilst the treatment oi such important passages 
oa i, B; ii, 12; iv f 3, I3 f 10 ? etc,* is admirable. As 
iiftaal, the printing {particularly of the Ethbpic) is iiccnratc P 
and the few mi-sprints we have come across arc insignificant 

’ PkfritiMf Tfjrt voL i, ji, o30 *l(, 

* l. r'. lu tk® Gnwl* r^meml + iu„ H ■» lrpiWi nfiflpf , with t. 19 , etc* 
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uiiil will worry no one. It need scarcely bo said that 

Dr. Chillies' edition will be indispensable to ull future 
workers In the field of apucalyptic Wwarch, who, we doubt 
mat, will agree with bis general results. Thu! iiiiuliiv hits 
been reached either in fixing tho text or in determining the 
extent of editorial redaction, Dr. Charles himself would 
probably be the first tu deny. The hands of at least two 
editors doubtless appear in such an editorial addition as 
v, 15, 16, and probably elsewhere i, Similarly, 

the present confused state of ii, 12-iii, 1 probably due to 
the ciroumsttmoa that ii, 12b —16 is no insertion. It is not 
a simple gloss, since the falsa prophet Belcblli {temp. 
Mumsaeh) appears as the nephew of Zedetiah (r. 12.i = 
JXecekiah, 1H) and Jdlerjie (r. 15), of the time of Ahnb 
uud Ahaxiah; and in the allusion to the four hundred 
prophets of Baal, as well as in r. 14, Elijah is introduced 
into the context in a wholly unexpected manner. The 
whole passage, however, has suffered M much from textual 
corruption us from editing, uud it is in his treatment of 
the texts at his disposal that future investigation may prove 
Ur. Charles to hove been too cautious. Cunecessary or 
uiumbgfuiiLiciU-d qraeucbtiDtis ure, of course, to be deprecate f 
they defeat the very object they have in view; where, 
however, the ordinary methods of dealing with obscure 
texts fail, reasonable conjecture is legitimate. It is difficult, 
for example, to understand Dr, Charles’ procedure on 
p. 15, where JilerjiU (quoted above) b as corrupt ns 
the Mount Joel to which hu is said to huvo belonged. 
Both the Ethiopio and Greek (lAAAAPlAS) obvious y 
go hack to Gcrmirinh (CA MAPI AS), which is actually 
given in one □£ the Latin versions.* Nevertheless tire 
Lrne is not marked as corrupt. For 'Joel (marked as 
corrupt) Dr. C barks, Mowing the Greek l£H A , suggest* 
the reading 'Israel/ tho {mans) fy'rcm of the corresponding 
Latin version hdng simply “an equivalent in thought 


1 A* in ths hums of Aniswli ( p . 12. 
cermptisn hM protatllj tAiin fhiE in 


for nte'J nod Tiria (iii. 2. for flM). foa 
the CiretV. 
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though not m letter/* This Is hardly satisfactory, although, 
In spl^c of alternative conjectures which suggest themselves, 
it seems ditrieulf to hit upon any Tory plausible explanation. 1 
Tr« the following verse Agmjrun is treated as n corrupt ion of 
Gomorrah (the reading of (he Greek nod Latin versions! p but 
even xi this were a us mil contemptuous lerm for Sate aria we 
should hardly expect it hero. More probably the original 
reading was Samaria itself ipTfit? misread TUBS ^ We need* 
farther, some leas antiquated explanation of MiitahbihdiCi* 
and BelohirA than ‘ worthless gift" (p. ll f JtpQ |nZ3i Liicke 
in 1852? 3 and 1 lord of tho world 1 fp. I4 f fflp *01; 
Geseiuns in For the hitter* the form 

in the Greek legend suggests Maehi(j)ali whilst 

other forms (see p. 13 sq.) smm to presuppose £H 

<* eTil ^ng,’ ‘ evil couuifrl' ?}, or, lets plausibly, JH '3&i*70 
[* evil messenger J ?)* 

Pacing over the interesting reading in iiijSj’aiul its bearing 
on the Hebrew text of 2 Kings, xvii, 6, 1 Chron +1 v, 26; wo 
tuny, in conclusion, Indicate two difficult readings which appear 
to be bused upon a presumably Hebrew original. The first 
passage occurs ut the dose of the so-called “Testament of 
Hezekiah/* In Iv p 2l § the Ethiopia runs; K and all these 
things, behold they are written [_\n the Psalms] in the 
parables of David the son of Jesse* and in the Proverbs of 
Solomon his son* The words in brackets are regarded 


J Thu^ th* fast that tJic aunii is JuIJ moor Bcthfrheib (ii* 12a; 3B, 1) sm^ti 
lhtt TjitEfi r f'™ tar ' KepbrninT [Jnfrji rf 8, f ir.), and itmt ■ Jod* 

Olft'Vj h n nwmal represnstuijT 1 Jura.!] 1 fr&tn 1 ; 2 OluuJi., h t L0) r On 
tlit HjtlitT liatiiJ, in view of thu hostility with which Siunum is rL'gaiUed in 
' Cuiitert, m*' might u w tii|wct«3 Elwt Iff &*Mn ; DM wit porhnpH 
mnjectttv Hull 1 JotiT is a POTruptioii of iIll farmer mu] 4 Elrtni■ of tbn latter 
■ ] in the fir-1 insbmr-* mi^rand m fij, Thu i listens ut’ two m> di&dniiliir vnriauW 
m*J tliEB + p-rli n.^, Iiecinnp morp exjplLuahlu, 

It b p*™ti]e thut tmincf km Irttiu mtn:dnad intn ij" r 4, from t, 3* %]\uh 
(rt Jifjt.) hiny be iiltnuly tuimpt -for ‘thi prillta) 1 (cf. r, 12) ;—ur tn«v it 
s° *«* to fl tnuiiHtwaiiiiai gf e Gre*fc nrij-itud, juri „ . y ' 

* ' Bnnatkrii* [Or. umi LnL »niiiitn <.iin f ] , p f tly, 
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bv Dr. diaries as au explanatory glo« U P°“ " m tl,e 
iKirablea,” which was afterwards incoqjomted m the text. 
But ‘in the parables' and ‘in the Proverbs are: repre- 
sented by the same word both in Ethiopia and Hebrew 
(= ^p3). It is unlikely that the word would be used in 

Two different sense* in a couple of lines, and it new* uotnnd, 
therefore, to suppose that the occurrence of * in tbs parable 
between Psalms' and ‘David’ is merely due to a clerical error. 

Tire second passage is vi, 17, where Dr* Charles, com- 
men ting on the words, “and the *tr#t until cl the spin 
was upon them,” uote* that ' sweet smell * m the Ethiopia 
represents Mb, a corruption of eiSoxia, or fumre tenta¬ 
tively proposed) of eia&U In support oi the ioruier 
reference is made to Euelcsmsticus, iUu, ^ where, as 
a matter of fact, we have the variants L i>]. 

[X Cl and rfW* [A], Turning to the Hebrew ongmul, 
we see that A and B are irruptions ot «C, which 
represents rfW' ('prosper'). This at once gives ns n clue 
for, retaining the same Hebrew root, but w,th a difterm 
meaning, we may conjecture that the passage m ", '< 

.rigjl) tbc .pint *.,,»« w 

bpo» «W” In ,H=br™ thl. »»>- We b«n 

Bfti nm [or nSsm] MB.' Tb= »«• -r 1 

The Lord' after ‘spirit’ docs not constitute a very senma 
difficulty ia the present context. This explanation, u 
course ^.supposes that tbo “ Vision oi Isaiah « primarily 

of J«wi!b J,l., tw thi. u « 01 «-* - "n* 

the introduction, vi, 1-17, secuis not improbable, 

& A. C. 


, . f i^ li it ijU-L-DHitiiiir U'j oifaerVi' tlhut ibsrt! 

’ Cl ‘ 1 a ; lnl " *’ 6 -J £ STS* 11, *1.- ir’dMh. snn-pma. t- 

-, r Ua 9pd in pom’) in the parhLtel - 1 -w? 

SS11 lb, Ssp^ginb - *■ * ‘ <“ U m,nwkr 
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XiK Livre oks Avae.es [J\itu bit V - Hit hint fa) , par Abou 
‘Utliraiii "Ami 1 b. Baiir al-Jnhidh da Basra; texte flrabe, 
public d’upres la men user it unique dt> Conerantiuopie, 
par G. Tan Vlotkn, pp. xii, 2U0. f Leyden: E, J. 
Brill, 10000 

Between the years a.h. 1304 nod 1312 (*.». IS.SG-I^O-j, 
catalogues of no fewer than thirty-seven mosque and other 
public libraries ill Constantinople were published by the 
lurkish authorities, to whom is due our deepest gratitude for 
thus making known to us the priceless gems of Muhammadan 
J item l tire which, are there preserved. These catalogues 
comprise in all some 4,7 J1 pages, and contain bril l descrip¬ 
tions of about 57,143 manuscripts, many of which are of 
great rarity and importance. They are, on the whole, 
highly credit able to their compiler*, though there is 
naturally a good deal of inequality in the work : while the 
descriptions are meagre, important details (smell us the 
dates of transcription) are often wanting, and there are no 
indices to facilitate reference, su that he who is in search 
ol a particular work is compelled to road through the 
whole catalogue. A system of classification is, it is true, 
observed, but not very strictly; so that, for instance, 
manuscripts of the SkdJwdma will sometimes appear under 
“ Poetry,” sometimes under " History.” Nor can the 
descriptive titles always be trusted, as we have seen in 
the notice of AT. Zoteuberg's edition and translation of 
ut.h-Thu‘alibi's It:\fonj of lb' Kiiuji of Pertitt ; for it is evident 
that they are often merely taken from the backs or title-page* 
of tha manuscript* described, and anyone who has had 
occasion tu catalogue a collection of Oriental MSS. knows 
by experience bow deceptive such indications arc. Still, t hunk* 
to the public spirit displayed by the Turkish Government, 
we tiro now able to appreciate in some measure the 
extraordinary wealth of the Constantinople libraries, and 
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to feel assured that there lie treasures unbounded which 
will suffice to occupy fully the energies of many generations 
of Orientalists. 

Already a beginning has been made. The test before 
us, us well us the etjiiiilly important test> published ■>} 
IDT. Zotcnbcrg and. Huuit, which we have already noticed, 
j, based du one of these Constantinople^ manuscripts 
(No. 1,359 of the Library of Kyuprulu-aude Mehcmitu -L 
Pasha). Dr, Van Vloten, the learned and active coad¬ 
jutor of that incomparable Arabic scholar, Professor do 
Gwje, has lately devoted his energies especially to the 
worts of the celebrated writer Amr b. Hohr al-duhi^ 
(d. A.n. 355 = A.n. 889), for particulars of whose life 
and literary activity we refer the reader to do Slone’s 
translation of lbn Khnllihiti's BiogntpMes, voh ii, pp- 4Q-}- 
41 Cl, and to Carl Brockelmaini’s excellent Gesdicftte dtr 
Arn&trAeri Lifh-rntav, voh i, pp. 152-153. Al-J%jh 

was a scholar of great erudition, though, us his biography 
toll us, of very nnattructiva appearance, uud wrote copiously 
on a variety of subjects connected with Adab, or geneva 
culture ; but, though regarded by our strictest scholars 
ay essentially 'classical,’ he himself ^Bored, as we ieam 
from alAIas'udi [Eitdlw't-ttfi>W m'twArty &L da Goeje, 
n. 76), from the tendency of his con temporaries [like our 
own) to magnify the post at the expense of the present, 
f inding that his books, no mutter how good they might 
be both as regards matter and style, met with little 
appreciation when published in his own name, lie begun 
to write bwks of an inferior quality, winch he asnnbad 
PJ such well-known old writers as Ibnn 1-Muqaffn and 
Sabi li. TTuriiu, which forgeries were eagerly Bought alter 
and widely circulated. 1 Later, the name of ol-Julyidh 
himself served similarly as a peg whereon more nrnderu 
writers might hang their own forgeries With a eimiiur 

motive. 


J, CJ. aLm p. ii «[ Van Vlulen's pialnf* h" 0[t - ai tJjr Billin' 
vft-J#dJ, 
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Of worts ascribed to al-Jahidh the following exist in 
manuscript in the Constantinople libraries:_ 

(1) AkJ&ju’l-Mulitk, No. 2,827 in St, Sophia. 

(2) Kmtfl-BeydH ^i-Tihjan [ or -Tfilj/h], So, 8,814 

in St. Sophia- No. 762 in the Lib. of ‘Ashir 
Lfendi , Nos. 1,222 — 1,324 in Kyupriilii - zade 
Mehemmed Piahu; No, 1,070 of Iiaghib Pasha ; 
No. 6,883 of As'ad Eieqdi; No. 347 of Eaira 
Shan i authorship not stated^; No. 1,614 of UaraSd- 
?Mi Qiidi-'asknj Mehemmed Siurad j No- 765 of 
1/41 at Lfendi (selections only); No. 1,053 of the 
_ am idivyij turho-si- This work has heen printed, 
at Cairo (a.h. 1313). 

2? ** im of Kyaprulii-zad4 Meh. P. 

H) TfinWrn^Mnm, No. 1,005 of the sum*. 

(^) fflilTLAtruk ("On the virtues of the Turks"). 

of St - ‘^pbift ; No- 04U of Dam ad 
Ihrahnn Paaha, 

1 1 f-Bukhnla, the work now published by Dr. Van 

vloten, No. 1,353 of Eyfiju-ulu-zidd Meh. P. (the 
unique codes, dated a.h. 669 - a.d. 1300, described 
t ~ p ’ T of tIle P ri3ir «ce to this edition). 

(<) Kimii'l-Hatjaicdn, No. 684 of '.&hir Efendi; No 876 
of the enmn; Noe. 902-998 of Eyupruln - z 4de 
™, r ‘ 7.^; P ;; 86J of HxUiim Pasha. 

f8j ^ ,ra7- A.hiud, a paeudograph, ns 

sIjowii by V UTI Vloten in the preface to his escclleot 
edition (Leyden, 1898), No, 1,598 of Ddmid-iMd 
Qiidi^hir MqK MnrficL 


U arc unable m this mitcber of the Jourmt to devote 
.th, 9 important text the space which it deserves-un 
pm tanco not only phjlological, but historical, for, « a Van 

-r T is i! * '"*»)■ » ft™™ valuable 

: ** «*, r | lam <Jter „f *. botirgmirit of 

, h „ q ‘ I ° f j! ‘ “f«» <5fr«. It. import™,, from 

tlm pomt of «» „f Arabic philology, „ 
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tljut at tliis epoch the spoken idiom, which it often faithfolly 
reproduces, diiforcd but little from the writ ten lunjiiiiigi’j 
is emphasized by the learned editor (p. iii) i but for Persian 
philology also it is not without importance. Not only 
does it contain numerous Persian culinary and other terms 
(Jfhl j^=jy± i -, Jjo&l b0t eVe “ 

Persian sentences, e.g. on p. 24: — j' J " 1 
, - . 1-.*: f “Even though thou shonldat come out of thy 
skin, we should not recognize thee.” The form 
(cf. Old Persinn aj>era, Preface, p. viii) is interesting, as 
indicating that the word Wnfis, was at this epoch 

pronounced aMffiHj and we have other instances of the 
representation of u Persian jya-i-w tijhhl iei us an niff (pro- 
nouuced, no doubt, until the qI(1 , or drawl, still observable 
in the speech of most Ambic-speaking folk). Thus, in 
al-Mas'udi's KMba'f-ltinbih <rn l-iihmf (ed. do Goeje, p. »4, 
1. 2) we find for , ‘ the sun ’; and in a Persian 

passage cited in one of the commentaries on the Nuqifvt 
of Jarir and Faraiidtuj, which, was shown to me by my 
colleague, Professor Benin (who is engaged in preparing 
an edition of this work), the form occurs for . 

Apart from this, the book, so far ns wo have had leisure 
to read it, is full of interesting anecdotes and pithy sayings, 
buuL as, “The most swift of mankind for strife is the most 
shameless m flight" (p. 10) : Mu'iwiya’a saying, * t never 
saw an act of prodigality which was not accompanied by 
the neglect of some rightful claim M (p. IS) ; and the cynical 
remark, “What alls the learned that they frequent the 
doors of the rich more than the rich frequent their doors l" " 
(p. 16), It is curious that the character for meanness and 
parsimony borne by the people of EhunWin in the Writer's 
lime haa in Inter days passed to the IsAihinls, “who,” 
a* the other Persians say, “put their cheese in a bottle. 
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and rub their bread on the outside of the bottle to give it 
o flarttnir* 1 ' 1 

Our sincercst thanks are due to Dr. Tan VIoten for tho 
important text which he has rendered accessible to all 
Arabic ticholureL Needless to say that, in spite of the 
difficulty of basing a satisfactory text on a single manuscript, 
hia edition is in accordance with the best traditions of 
Dutch—which in this connection is equivalent to European 
—scholarship, Holland, we are happy to think, is in no 
danger of losing that pre-eminence in Arabic scholarship 
w^bich she has held with so much honour since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, 

E. G, B + 


Early Babylonian History down to the enij ok tux 
Fourth: Dynasty of Ur* with an account of the 
Eh Ah Huffman Collection of Babylonian Table Is in 
the General Theological Seminary, New York. By the 
Rev. Hugo Kaxmlu, A.if., B.D, r FhJh (New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. Loudon: 
Henry Frowde. 1900,) 

In this work the author h as united in one volume 
a largo number of the oldest inscriptions of Babylonia, 
with translations, critical remarks, and an attempt at liome- 
Thing like a chronological arrangement. It is a somewhat 
-voluminous work, occupy mg, us it does, no [tas than IM 
pages quarto, with broad margins (useful for making 
additional notes)* The pot lion devoted to early Babylonian 
history takes up 317 pages, and the E. A. Hoffman collection 
the remainder of the book. This latter part contains 
reproductions of twenty-six Babylonian tablets and a brick, 
the former from Tel-loh (Lugas), the latter from Niffer, but 
apparently trough % at some time or other, from Ain mans 
or Asnunmk (also written Lsnunnak). The inscriptions' 
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are well rcprodoced, and the small inscriptions from the 
cylinders, when present, are given —a great advantage, 
addin <r to the complete ties* of the texts. . , 

There is no doubt that this is a most useful piece of 
pioneer work, and could only have been more so if the 
characters bad been given in the drat portion. If, however^ 
this had been done, it would probably have made (be book 
still more voluminous, and necessarily too expensive. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help wishing that at least a. cw 
examples of the way in which the royal names are written 
had fagiven—not so much on account of having the 
names there in cuneiform characters (though this would have 
been useful to those whose knowledge of the text, is - 
deep!, but because argument, in support <A the chronologic* 
data brought forward are often based nn pt.taogrophtca 
evidence, and it is utterly impossible to recogm® nil their 
fo rce without having the forms of the characters before one 

at the time the boob is facing studied. 

The author of this interesting and valuable work is no 
doubt right in making the period of Sargon of Ago*- 
(Sarguni-Sar-alt) and his son 5iaram-Sin the pivot of 
chronological portion of his work, the date of the Utter 
(3750 Ed., according to the indications of King Na toiu* 

being sufficiently far back, and hi* inscription a being 

written in a stylo sufficiently characteristic, to oUow of 
useful comparisons being mode with the texts o o 
rulers, both before and after his time; and ‘h> 8 > ™ con* 
junction with the indications furnished by the rubbtsh- 
Lanmbtimis at Stfer, seems to plnoe the stotamffldrf 
Jfahmudus iievoud u doubt, notwithstanding the object tods 
T:"\ t L Pr. Lehmann. It is likely that enough 

“m — t. H S « i. * *. «-r 

T) r Lehmann, like most other people, abhors. 

P obublv tL point Which will Strike the reder most vn 
|) r . Duduu’s book is the number of petty kingdom* into 

JTuTCtttbflT^ 18 S r i, p* VI, 
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which Babylonia uneienllj divided, and ilia consequent 
number of king* and who must have been con¬ 

tempt raucous, In the table which the author gives are to 
be found rulers of Kougi, Els, Girsu and Lagas, Vr t Agad+b 
Freeh, Iain or Nietin, Larsa (the ^LlckaLQuu of ih1* la Am ruin* 
not UD-KIB-XTTX-ki) t and Babylon. In addition to this, 
the reault.H of pfditintil changes are placed oti record by such 
combinations of names as Ki-eeh and Amuamt (Dr. Rudnu. 
joins the two names thus: C^nik-Am/tamt —a German habit 
which has produced such unheard-of compounds us Fusebiu*- 
Schoeue t S^ilmrib-SbuuaL-hmb, ctc-i, showing Lbat Sin- 
gn^id p who [>ears tin- Saties of fr king of Erecb, hin_r of 
AtnnnnunQ/' ruled over those two place*. The importance 
of this information is pointed out by Dr. Itaduu on p + S06* 
and he inenlions that Lhc title was revived by Su-nmN'iuMi- 
utm (Svmthtehintix), when he came to the throne oi Babylon 
in 065 ha'/ Besides the provinces hare mentioned. Dr. 
Radon includes in hi* rc&eurchc& also +f Gi&b-UH [h]-ki F tf 
Giilium* Lulubuitij and E!um t to which, however, the recent 
excavation* undertaken under the auspices of the French 
Government have added an immense amount oi important 
and exceedingly interesting material. 

Hie oldest ruler known, according to Dr. Itaduu 1 * labulnted 
IK * ^ a htM-+ Jj, En-$ag-faii-anm? 11 lord of 
Kengi," it district which the author identified doubtfully. 
In his tabulated list, with Lugui. The date of this king 
is placed before 45UU n.t As one of tbe iustc rip titties of 
this ruler seems to read os follows, 

,r Ext-sng-kus-Einna has dedicated to Kllilla [Bel] the spoil 
of wicked-hearted Kis,” 


it h supposed that (be two districts Kengi and Kis, the 
one on tbe south and the other on tbe north, were at this 
exceedingly remote period In conflict, and that the struggle 
*' lasted undoubtedly soTernl cqnt^^ic , 8. ,, 


rn L°£ oL* ® I’K " f T, j ™- with n tniBibuiim ami 

<•"* Orwiitai kt», </ f« tTaremW, 1300, jin, Ml. 

=rtw also tflo Jnper Htrn retr-ifri] to. 4 4 
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Many of the rulers of Babylonia, however, called them¬ 
selves kings of Kengi, which, tvs Dr. Rudtiu elsewhere states, 
is generally rendered by Sumer in the common expression 
^ JET? Jpf, Knxfi- Ura (not Kenrji-Wrda), 

"Sumer and Akkid " It is therefore not altogether im¬ 
probable that Fn-sog-kus-anna will, later on, have to be 
placed under some other heading, oh, besides being " lord 
of Eeugi," he was also king of a place of which the name 
is lost. In fact, be was apparently only “lord of Kengl 
in the same way that Ur-Eugur (so I read instead of 
L'r-Gur) was ‘'lord of CTuuga" i Freeh)—unless it be that 
in these two cases wo are tq regard rn aa being an 

abbreviation for ^ J- $?. » mci * &»«<}- 

“lord of ibe in&igniu of Freeh," which would, 
however, in all probability amount to much the same thing, 
for the lord of the Insignia would naturally be the one who 
was regarded as having authority in the place, though 
another” rukr might be the one possessing the real power 
of government. 

Ooe of the most Interesting parts of tLe book, however, 
is that in which the author gives transcriptions and Inins- 
lotions of the colophon-dates of the times ot Duagi 111, 
Bur-Sin, GimiL-Siu, and Ins-Sin. Those are attached to 
tlie numerous contract-tablets of the reigns of these kings, 
and a fuirly complete scries of them, as far as they are now 
known, is given. They mostly refer to religious ceremonies, 
such aL the consecration of arks, temples, and priests, to 
the favourite deities of the king and the people, though 
hero and there (and sometime* frequently , historical events, 
generally warlike expeditions, are referred to, Thus we 
have such entries as the follow mg • 1 

.!/» mo [P] yingii] Nh,M> M>. “ Y ™ 1 ‘ he [ thc kU: s] 

completed the ship [?] of Nin-lilla ” where the event 
used to date by is a (°* aD ark ? ) to tlie 
of Heltifl (Ninlilla), 

lif 

j.m.A i, M?&L 
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3fu tna$-ffola Anna en Nmmra ha-tuga w 41 Year he invested 
the great supreme lord of Anil [and] the lord of 
Naniiara/' 1 This refers to the investment of temple* 
officials. 

Mu [jr^] gu-za EMI-la fohgini, “Tear he [the king] 

made the throne of Eilila," in which the seat of ike 
statue of the god Bel is referred to. 

Or they are as follows:— 

Mu Jlu-uh^m-ri [jti] ba-gul t 11 Year he [the king] dovaatated 
HuhnurL 11 

It is to be noted that in certain places warlike expeditions 
follow one another very thick and fast, so that it in ay he 
supposed that when there was one of these to date by, 
□ civil or sacerdotal event web seldom chosen. If this ho 
the case, a fairly exact history of the reign of the king 
referred to may, when all the dates have been collected, 
he made. 

To produce as complete a list of this nature- ns possible, 
has evidently been the aim of the author of this early history 
of Babylonia, and most readers will concede that he has 
succeeded fairly well. He has drawn upon every source, 
brought together the opinions of all possible scholars* 
examined them critical!y p and for the most part with 
a great deal of sound com man- sense and apparently untiring 
industry- The notes are plentiful and to the point, and 
are always provided with references. 

Of course it would in u study of this kind be noteworthy 
if thorc were not a few things which one would have liked 
to see differently done. From time to (hue ono meets with 
inconsistencil—as in the case of the variant transcription 
of the character 1 strong/ which is transcribed ligga t 

a reading which doea not appear in the bilingual texts, 
one of which gives kala us the pronunciation with the 
meaning of rfawfHU, b to be strong.' In the same way, 

1 At praepi I do mrt see my wmy to Tendering tlU* patoirriy-—i.e. u mfstliog 

tn Lbu invEAtilorc of Bin kjn." 
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the proper transcription of ‘ dolerite,' transcribed 

M KAL on p r 199, should be mi frf} ^ffJ T as is shown 
by W.A.L* ii, +5rf (according to n correction made by me 
many years ago). The existence of a stone called ka/affa 
is implied by L 22 of the same list, but that this Is probably 
not the one intended in the passage referred to is indicated 
by the terminal §a* The word mi has apparently" passed 
over into Semitic Babylonian under the form of ebt (also 
mu), and was likewise used to denote a kind of wood which 
hat, I believe been regarded us ebony. 1 If this be the case* 
one of the stones most resembling it in appearance would 
he black basalt, but this passage shows that, bowerer this 
ma y hf,. it was used a9 the name oi the stone called dolerite. 

A very interesting question is that of the identity of tho 
district, or, rather, the town, indicated by the characters 

5 =T transcribed in J>r. Radau's book [ffii] SAW 

and Gix-nh-[ki]« It would naturally be important to know 
whether this place ha* anything to do with if ^pT* 

V/m t Uj>l (Opis). 2 In WAl t iy, pL M [38], the former 
group Immediately follows the name of Alburn?, and is, in 
its turn, iinmediutely followed by that fur Opis. It would 
therefore seem that, if these two groups do not stand 
for the some place, they are very closely connected* and 
their relation to each other is probably illustrated by tho 
other groups of the list, such as [j£f], which is 

repented three rimes, suggesting that it had three pro* 
nmiciut 1011 s—which, as a matter of fact, was roolij the case, 
the three names which it stood for being J/wrif, Ewirfi, and 
Kuhn, and tho same is probably the case for ft 

j£f. $[. and other groups given by this tablet 

nod repeated more than once. 

Another geographical question is that of the identity of 

] Se* Mjibl*pStd'i Jdft tft die twnpte K-Mlf 11 J mid Gritnitl 

JUfM r/ T NltTfmtitir + P- 11- 

1 I hflTB alradj t.iLicW Upuo ttu 
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the city Kinunir, which is stated to be Bonuppn— cm 
identification which Dr. Radau apparently regards as certain. 
On a tablet 1 of which 1 taro a copy before me as I write, 
however, the name of this city is combined with that of 
Kina, thus:— 

tt U S^TT "280 gur {of woven it nil s 

4f|[ V" ^Pf -ShJ -?P! within Kinumr Nina/’ 

From this it would eecin that Kinunir and Nina were an 
much one city as La gas- tmd Girsu, or at least very close 
together* 

But such a work m that of Dr. RuJim has so many point* 
which might be touched upon, and presents so many problems 
for consideration that no really adequate account of it can 
he given in a short notice of this kind. Those who ore 
Interested in the subject of ancient Babylonian history 
should study the book itself* Tt is provided with ex¬ 
planations of words, UsU of months, indices of subjects, elc. r 
and can be recommended to the student with confidence. 

T- G. Pixciies. 


A FoaonrtE> Evifire i Vuatanagar), A Contribution to 
the History of India* By Robert Sewell, Madras 
Civil Service {retired), M.RJLS., F.B.GLS. (Loudon : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Ce.j Ltd., I90U.) 

Everyone interested in the history of the Deccan and 
Southern India will he grateful to Mr. Sewell tor hi 1 ? latest 
contribution to this subject. The histors-- of the great Hindu 
Empire of Yijayanagar has hitherto been, practically* on 
unwritten chapter ; nnd the author of the present work 
modestly states that this is intended "to form a foundation 
upon which may hereafter be constructed a regular history 
of the Vijayanagnr empire. The result will perhaps seem 
disjointed, crude, und uninteresting; but let it be remem¬ 
bered that it is only a ftrat attempt, I have little doubt 
that before very long the whole history of Southern India 
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■will be compiled by some writer gifted with the power of 
J making the dry bones li™'; but meanwhile the bones 
themselves must be collected and pieced together, and mt 
duty has been to try and construct at least the mam 
portions of the skeleton," 

This great empire, which lasted about 250 years, sprang 
into existence rather suddenly, about the ye.ir 1 ” *4 a.d„, 
und owed its origin to a combination of various Hindu states 
to cheek the wave of invasion by the Muhammadans under 
Muhammad Tughluq of Delhi The tiny principality of 
Anegundi became the nucleus rouud which rallied ull the 
nations of the south, and the dty of Yijoyanagar, situated 
near Vnegundi, end founded in the year 1S3G, on the 
southern hank of the Diver Tungahhacku, became the 
tupitnl of ilic now euipin?. 

Previous to this period the Hindus of the Deccan had 
been subject only to temporary raids by the Muh amm a d a ns 
from the north; hut three years after its establishment, tbo 
new Hindu empire fuund itself confronted on the north 
by the Bahmanl kingdom, which then became the repre¬ 
sentation of Muhammadan rule in Southern Indio, At the 
height, of their power the Bahnuml kings claimed sovereignty 
over the Deccan, from the Tu.igahhadra river in the south 
to about lnt. 21° in the north, and from Maaulipalam on 
llitj 0iist ti> Goa on the wwt 

From this period till the extinction of the Vijaynnagor 
empire wars were of frequent occurrence between the 
Muhammadans and Hindu-. Each of tho Bubmani kings 
considered it a point of honour to wage a jihad agonist the 
* infidels» or the stoles of Viji.yum.gur, Tolingiwi, Onm, 
etc., though victory wos not always on the side of Islam, 
The Bahmanl Dynasty, after lasting a little more than 1.0 
vears, became broken up by its discordant elements; and 
the fragments resolved themselves into five independent 
Muhammadan kingdoms-Ahmaduagar, Bijapiir, Golkoiyda, 
Bldar, and Berur. These kingdoms were generally at war 
among themselves, and when not so engaged, one or other 
waa ruding Vijaynnugur territory* Consequently the 
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hiMpriea of each of those kingdoms and Tijsyajiugar have 
beCDinc so inextricably mixed up that it U impossible to 
write a complete history o! ony one of them without haring 
that of all the others before one* For years past I hove 
been engaged in translating Persian MSS. containing special 
histories of each of the Muhammadan dynasties of tho 
Deccan; but, for the reason stated above, I have not vet 
been able In complete any one dynasty, except the Bahama!, 
These special histories are fairly plentiful, but unfortunately 
no history of \ ijoyanagur by a native of the country 
seems to have survived. This is not to be wondered at 
uhen we consider that the first act of the Muhammadans 
after taking a town was to destroy every temple and 
religious institution ; just the places in which historical 
and other records would Lave been kept. In fact, the only 
IIfadu records extant seem to be inscriptions recording 
grants of lunch, which documents, when viewed as stale 
papers, seldom yield us more than a few names and dates. 
Other information regarding Vijayanagur history is derived 
" from the scattered remarks of European traveller*, and 
the desultory references in their writings to the politics 
ot the inhabitants of India, partly from the summaries 
compiled by cureful mediaeval historians, such as Barren 
Oonto T and Correa, who, to u certain degree interested in 
the general condition of the country, yet confined themselves 
mostly to recording the deed* of the European colonisers 
for the enlightenment of their European readers ; partly 
from the chronicles of a few Muhammadan writer* of the 
period, who often wrote in lear of the displeasure of their 
own lords/' 

3Totwithstanding the scantiness of the material to work 
upon, Mr. JSewell, by his well - known scholarship and 
industry, has produced a large and handsome volume, which 
will be acceptable to the general reader as well ns to the 
deeper htudeat of Indian history. The information derived 
from the sources above mentioned serve* chiefly as an 
introduce on to the most important portion of the work, 
which con lasts of two Portugal chronicle*, a translation 
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of which Info English [made by Mr. Sewell tiniaeU) is now, 
for the first time, offered to the public. These are the 
chronicles of Taos, dated about 1520, ^d of Nu,1IZ ' 
exposed about the year 1536 or 1537. These documents, 
as Mr. SeweU tells us in his preface, “possess peculiar 
and unique value; that of Toes, because it gives ns a vivid 
and graphic account uf his personal experiences ut the 
great"Hindu capital at the period of its highest grandeur 
and magnificence—* things which I saw and came to know, 
he tells us—and that of Ntiniz, because it con tarn 3 the 
traditional biatory of the country gathered first-hand on 
the spot, and a narrative of local and current events of the 
highest importance, known to him either because ho himself 
waa present, or because he received the information from 

those who were so.” . 

Besides these, the author gives us a translation of 
another highly interesting and Important document, which 
-consists of in extract from a letter written at Cochin, 
December 12, ad. 1616. by Manuel Darrudae, and recently 
found by Smhor I^pe* amongst a quantity of letters 
preserved in tho National Archives at Lisbon 

The narrative of Taes is quaint and realistic. He seems 
to have gone every where in the city without hindrance, 
and even penetrated to the Inner recesses of one of the 
principal temples. Me .ays: “At the first gate are door¬ 
keepers, who never allow anyone to enter except the 
Brahmans who have charge of it, and I, because I gave 
something to them, was allowed to enter.’ # 

He describes the city as befog of immense sate so that 
it could not all bo seen from any one spot, "but, he adds, 
*• I dimbed a hill whence I could see a great part of it; 
3 could not see it aU, because it lies between several ranges 
0 f hills. What I saw from thence seemed te me us forgo 
ii 3 Romo, and very beautiful to the sight; there are many 
groves of trees within It, in the gardens of tho houses, and 
L,y conduits of water which flow into the midst of it, 
and in places there are lakes (foJW»); and the king has 
close to Ids palace a palm grove and other nch-bearuig 
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fnnt-tree*. He describe it ns u the beat. provided eitv 
in the world, fill provisions l>cing exceedingly plentiful 
imd cheap. In (he city three fowls were sold for one 
ftjfliix a win worth u vtttfriH (— 1-^ of a penny 1. and 
outside the city, he says,, they- gave four fowls for u vintem. 

According to Taes, the wealth of the city and the amount 
ot treaauro amassed by the kings must have been enormous; 
und Some idea of the beauty of its buildings can he gathered 
from (he excellent photographs of the rains given in the 
volume before m 

1 be chronicle of Nunij is for the moat pnrt a historical I 
sketch ; and his information, being gleaned from Hin du 
sources* of course differs very much from the records of 
the same events us given by the Mohnmruadan historians. 
The most interestiug portion of the narrative is his account 
of the great battle of Baichifr,. between Krishna Devil, 
king of V ijayanugar, and the Uippur troops under iSahlbst 
Khin r which resulted in the defeat of the latter. The 
Muhammad no a attributed their defeat on this occasion to 
the assistance given to the Hindus by Christova* de 
Figueircdo and his Portuguese sbnrpEhooters* who, with 
their muskets, picked off every man of the garrison who 
exposed himself on the walls of the fort. But" at the same 
time Suluhm Khan is said to have had 500 Portuguese 
renegades fighting on his side. 

The absence of dates in the chronicle of Nuniz is a serious 
drawback, and hia corruption of proper names is very 
confusing. It is to he regretted that Mr* Sewell did not 
substitute the proper spelling in every instance* intend of 
giving it only in footnotes when a name is first mentioned. 
For instance, Ydulkao= ‘Adil-Shfih, Mafyndo^Muhammod, 
Cotndovy = Kondavid, Cotarauloco = Qut^uhMulk/Bisnagu 
= Tljayuniigar, and so un h 

Chapter iv deals with tho downhill of the Yijayumigur 
empire U nd the destruction of its beautiful capital, after tho 
r 1 , of Taiikot, in which EKma Elya was totally defeated 
by the allied forces of the five Muhammadan kings of the 
Deccan. The story of the battle is token from Firishuh ; 
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but further details might have been gathered from other 
Pcrsiiin histones, such ns the Tniknrat*iJ*lI nlnlt and -Turikh-i 
Mohammad Qutb-Sbabl- The author of the former work— 
Riifi*-ud-DTn Shlrazi—Yiflitad Vijaysnagar about tea years 
uiler the bottle of Tiillkot, and gives a description of the 
eitjf and a brief historical sketch. One of the rubrics in his 
book is as follows i—« Account of the grert diamond which 
llnch l?) Talwuruj 1 had given to Ibrahim *AdiI Khau and 
when Jabiin-Paniih ('All *Adil-Shiili I) and Fafch Khan 
entered the house of Rain Raj, they presented the above- 
mentioned diamond to liam Ruj. 

It would be interesting to know whether this is the same 
diamond "as large as a hen'fl egg" taken among other 
treasures in the Backing of Vijayanugar, and kept by ‘All 
'Adil-Shah I. If so, it only returned to its former owner. 3 

Another circumstance unnoticed by Mr. Sewell is the fact 
that Ibrahim Qnth-Shllh—one of the allies opposed to Rama 
Ttuya at tlo buttle uf Tallkot—had. during his younger 
years, been obliged to fiy for refuge to Vijaynnngar, where 
he resided for seven years, »ud was treated with the utmost 
kindness by Rani a Raya. The story is fully told in (he 

Tiirikh-i Muhammad Qutb-Sbahh , , 

With these trifling exceptions, T have looked m vam for 
uny fault to find with Mr. Sewell's scholarly and interesting 
work, which many a student will doubtless use aa a standard 
hook of reference. Something might bo said as to his 
spelling of proper names, but he disarms criticism on this 
subject by saving thaL ho has "adopted a medium couft* 
between the crudities of former generations and the scientific 
requirements of the age in which we live" Me has not, 
however, adhered to this principle in his quotations from 
Uriels’ end Scott's translations uf Fmehtab, and in the 
Portuguese Chronicles; in these he has left unaltered 
4 * the crudities of former generations, 

Ji »S« XL J NG r 


* Donblt^-1 meant fur Ashjllt# Ri«. 
i Sec p. -208 anil AppaiM* A * 
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^ October, Sorosler., Eewmber, liUO.) 


x. GHSfcRAL MKEMKOa OR THU BoVAL ASIATIC SOCIETI, 


Jkeembtr 11, WOO.—Lord Beay in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Professor A. Edwards, 
tv ir/i Aiizuddin Ahmfid, 

Dr. Paul Csrua, 

The Rev. J. Tuck well, 

Mr. R. P. Karkariu, 

Mr. P. Bsanadhar ATUsthy, 
Mrs. Shrewsbury, and 
Mra. C, .Ash 


ware elected nicoibcr. of the E^ooiety. 

Brigade-Surgeon Oldham read a paper entitled “ Who 
were the Sagas P a Contribution to the History of Serpent- 
worship ” The author sail that the Sagas of Mann and 
the "epic poems, called by the Chinese pilgrims Dragons or 
Dnigon bangs, appeal to be U* To*™ branch of that 
widespread family. Ho also cvpWd that these Hugo* 
were identical with the serpents AH ele., of I he “ Eigvedu, 
and gave several quotation* hom the “ Rigveda m.mpport 
of this. The author further showed that the >Jigas ut 
Indm's heaven were Hie deified spirit, ol K5g* or Asura 
chiefs, just as the Dwas were the deified spmUof Kshatnvas. 
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He tklso explained that the XSga demigods were represented 
111 having a canopy, formed by the hoods of Niigas or cobras, 
over their heads \ and that they are go distinguished in the 
J3u<ldiiibtt sculptures, os also in the tempie* i n which thev 
itre now worshipped ia the Himalayaat The author also 
mentioned that Saryu, the Hindu sun-god, has a similar 
canopy; and that, in addition to thif, both Surra and the 
^iiga demigods hold in their hund^ it chakra discus, 
which represents the sun. lu fact, the author considers 
that the Asurps or Nagea worshipped the euu, from whom 
thej r claimed descent; and that they were, in fact* the 
solar race. Many quotations from the 11 ftijjTeda," "Maha- 
bhamta,^ etc., were cited in support of this, pud also as 
evidence that some of the JTiga or solar chiefs churned 
divine honours as the sun-god personified. It was also 
mentioned that; the only sacred snake hi India ia the cobra. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendnl], 
Dr, Hoey, Air, V. A. Smith, Mr, Rayubird, and Professor 
Rhys Davids took part. 


II* Context* or Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I + ZEimmmsrt m it Deutstbi es tfAMExuNMatnEzr Gjselmrmt. 
Bind liv n Hc.ft 2. 

Uldenberg [ILL Vedlsche Untcriuchaugem 
Brooks (E. ,). A Syriac Fragment. 

Fell (W + ), Sudarabiscbe Studien. 

Jolly (J.), Znr Quel leukunde dvr Indischen Medizin* 
Horn (P,)« Persische HSS, in { oriatanLinopeL 
Homiritz (J.), Zur Geschiuhte von der verschlsi^nen 
Balila. 6 

Goeje (J, de)„ Suq. 

F rueiikcl (S.). |U|oS, 


He ft 3, 

Fny |W,). Altpcrsischds und ^eudainiscbes. 
Braun fO ? )* Ein symeher Bench L iibt-r BTestariu*, 
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GoMziher (1.1. lie mirk [lTJgcii zu FTuurt’s Auftgnbe de* 

Kililb ttl-btidVal-tu'ticb vod nl-BaichT. 

For (IV,). Zur XerjEeo-Inscbrift von Van. 

Wiaeklcr (II.). Sama-Guttin. 

SchtiUbess (Fr). tiber don Dkhter ill Xugiiai und oinigo 

Zeitgenosseii 

Horn (P.). PcruBtthfl TT-SS. in Can stunt mope!. 

Bbbllingk (0,)- Uber einigc Yerbalforrooa unt vordach- 
tigcm tii ini Sflnakrit. 

_— E.V. 6,1» I- 

_ — , „ ■ Eine Absurditiit. 


j] Vrr.x 3 cA OhDQmi JopmcAi. VoL xiv, No. .1. 

Reiehdt (II.), Fmhang i olm. 

KiratofJ j. Zur M*hSbhamiafrage. 

Xnchariiio (Th.). Her iurUsehc LesicogriipL Tlugga. 

Kmll (JO- Fin neuer mtbiacber Komg. 

Winternitz (M.). Bemerkangen zar mulftisdieii 1 nlk S - 
religidn. 
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Jod**ax Asunaos, S^k ^ rJWc STl - Xo ‘ L 


Du-nd (K.). Tnlln™ do la «Kg!»n ao.airi sat la 
doctrine de Rich id-mi -dm Sinsin. 

llonnsicker (A. ™). ^ ^ d * I jLllowphe ^ 

Pvobns sur lea premier nmilytiquca d'Arwtote. 


IIL SToTEft a\sr> News. 

D , v. a. »,„» tho. «iit« to Mr. E. .1. IL.p*>n bon. 

Ou.np Khonarik, Kaxgar (8«[<»“'“ r W - 1B()Cl ) I_ 

-I hare hod a eer, intending, thoaglh * »»'- 

„w fatWjig journey from Hnnza onwards, Up ‘o th- 
Tughdumbasb Pamir it waa n of Alpine elun >mg 

JL I was able to do ^ “ “ J ' 

way, paring rtf Tasbkurgbun to the west of Muatugb At«. 
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and than through ike flooded Gez Talley down into the 
plains. At Kashgar I had to make a long halt to prepare 
ray caravan for the journey to Khotan and into the Takta- 
nuikan. Tho presence of Mr, Macartney, the representative 
of the Indian Government in Chinese Turkestan, was most 
useful to mi'. I used my stay at Kashgar for archaeological 
excursions into the neighbourhood, At Khuniu, a large 
ruined site to the north-easi of Kashgar, I found a remarkably 
well-preserved stupa and other n mains. At Kashgar itself, 
two decayed mounds of large shlpas attest the antiquity of 
tho place. Otherwise nne might feci doubtful on this point, 
for neither old coins nor other antiquities arc easily found 
there. The contrast to Ifhotan is striking in this respect. 

iA I now marching along the desert to Yarkand, and 
thence to Ehotan., where iny real work is to begin. . * „ „ 

The Chinese officials, fortunately, have heard of Ilmen 
Taking ; :md m it can be explained to thorn that I am 
looking for the old places ho describes. T may add, 
by-th e-bye, that I could trace with case at Ta^hkarghan 
all the localities he mentions in .Sarikcl (Eio-pan-to), Even 
the legends he heard survive.” 

Omab Xiuyvajl—Y et another edition of the Rubaiyat. 
Mmuh. Methuen & Co. have issued a very neat little 
volume of Fitzgerald^ translation* with a commentary by 
11. M. Batson and & biographical introduction by Professor 
E* D. Ross. 

The Tar Baby ih the Jataka Book.—I n thePaacavudha 
-Til taka | No« 55 in Rk, i) the Bodhisat, reborn as Prince 
Five-weapons, encounter a the Ogre Hairy-grip, the 
ogri/ft hairy hide, arrows, sword, spear, and club nil stick* 
but do not penetrate. TheBodhisat then hits with right and 
left hands, and feet, and butts with his head in succession, 
sticking fast to the ogre at every attempt. The latter is 
so impressed by kU dogged pluck that he lets the prince go, 
and gets the usual admonition. 
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Additions to the Librakt, 

Presented by the India Ogive, 

Consena (H.)- Uiat Antiquarian Rond ns in FT H. the 
\W 3 Territories. 4 to. Calcutta, 190 ft. 

InscriptionH »«»ted in Upper ^ 

Catalogue of India Office Library. Tnl. ii pt- 2- By 
J. R Blnmbnrdt, ^ io^i, 1900 . 

8aiow (Sir E M.}. The Voyage of Captain John Hast s 

• to Japan, 1013. W ^ MOO. 

Scott (J. e.) “4 4- p- Horfioioo. Gazetteer of Upper 
Itorino ood tho Shan State* In lour colomos. Vol 
t 1 nd 2 8 yo. Rangom^ 1900. 

l£ Of “LtocologicJ Uepo,., published tinder the 
authority «t lb. Sueretury ol Stole. 6o«™»»t of 
Indio, local Government.. etc., not tnclndcd .n ho 
Imperial Scries of such neporto. Fol. Co/ruUu. 1900. 

Li,t Or Proccedios., etc., Indio lfetO-lS 98 . Frowned 
“ «» «—* Deportuient, Indt. OfSoe. ion o^ ^ 

Presented by the Editor. * 

i fMr* A B-). Select Narratives of Holy Women 
' the s,ro- Antiochene or Sinai Pulimpsest, as written 

• hove the’old Syriac Gospels by John the Stvlite, or 
Beth.Jlari-qonon. in a.n. 7TB. hy™e lent «■><! 
trnnsiarion. IA *■“*UK 

the Jopra™ «"■*** 

Moray hi (Connt Molsokuto). Report on tho 
Financial Administration in Japan. Syo. !bi,o. 1900. 


Pmco/rd Sy Jfr. F. F. ArhHthmt. 

Haeckel (*). Tho Riddle the Untycrs.. ^ ^ ^ 
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Presented Mf JufAtfr*. 

Tilbe (Profaspr "FT. H.)* Pall Buddhism. 

8 m Mmtgoon^ 1900* 
Stoin (IT, A.). Memoir on Maps illciBtratiDg the Ancient 
Geography of Knsmirj and case til maps. 

8m CalmUu, 1899. 
G rut ton (F, H.)* Xofea upon the Architect are of Chinn. 

Pamphlet. Ito. Loudon, 1894. 
Sewell (ft-)- A Forgotten Empire (Tijayanagsr). A 
Contribution to the History of India. 

8vo t London, 1900* 
Barth (A,), Bouddhisme. (Bull, dea RuL de I'lude.) 

3 vo. Par if, 1900. 
' Grundrisi der In do - Aridchun Philologiq, 
Id fuse, 1896-1899. {Journui des .Savaiita.J 

■1 to. Paris, 1900, 
{Rev. G. L j, The 400 Lyrics: Punu-Xitununu. 
(Indian Antiquary.) 4to. Bombay. 1900. 

Guidi {Professor I.). II Tea to Coptu del Testumeato di 
A or 4ino. T! fcalanie&to di Ikicco e il Tfitaidtuts di 

Gkcobbe - Svo. Roma, 1900. 

Tba Do Ouug, Grammar of the Puli Langan^. In 4 Ws. 

Vok i, ii, and iii, 8vo. CatcuUa, 1899-1900. 

Jocob (CdL G, j. A Huadful of Popular Masi m9 . 

j 8 vo_ Bombay, 1900, 

Feme her . A*}. Ftude sur ricooGgniphie Ixuiddhique de 

8vo. Pari*, 1900. 

D Amelia (M, le Comte G,}. Le Pnigne lituTgique dfi 
St. Loup. 8tq. Bnmlfa, 1909. 

CuhmJ. (Dr. W.}, Altiudisdie* Zuu her ritual. 

Roy. 8vo. Amkrtfam, 1900. 
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Translator Sotb on Music is Relation to Emotion. 

«* Whosoever is harmonically composed delights in harmony; 
which makes me much distrust the spnmetry of those Leads 
which declaim against all Church-M^ck For my own 
part, not onlv from my obedience hut my partmular Gonms, 
Ido Embrace It: for even that vulgar and Tavern -Musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, *rfe» m me 
a deep fit of devotion and a profound contemplatmn of the 
First Composer." Thin is the confession of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and in that confession races the farthest apart 
join. The influence of music on the soul, the emotions it 
stirs, the fears and hopes it «cito, aUpcopies^ULma^ 
all ages have know. The negro at his caiap-mocting the 
d JU at his MAr, are here kin wi* the English scholar 
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and phy^iciim. For Mtu it may not kuvo been such a eattt* 
leptic ecstasy tw befalls Lbo negro or the darwiah, but the 
causa was one tin A the essential nature. All religions bavo 
drawn strength nnd exaltation from this which lies at the 
iinot of all religion; it haa ever kindled and fed the flume 
of donation. The one could picture it to himself as 11 a 
sensible lit. of that hnrmnny which intellectually sound 0 in 
the care of God ; the other can but ignorantly fed it 
working on his heart and soul, and sweeping him Fur from 
all the bonds of mind and thought. The unknown opens 
before him and doth** itself with hia fancy. Whatever 
bo the music that he hears euming with musics vague 
yearning and *eu?e of wrong and lose, it bring? to bim 
hift own wild thoughts. To him, a? to Sir Thomas Browne, 
music is one; all leads to God, the God of the waving, 
restless heart, not of the steadfast mind. He knows' how 
H speaks in nniversa] terms; how its beauty is the beauty 
of tkn sunset, not of a painting; how to it belong no clear 
outlines, but the mind which we bring limits and gives it 
form. The tides of its sens that set towards eternity meet 
no bar, break upon no shore. I„ it js limitless possibility, 
feeling apart from thought, a golden dime with the ever 
changing, melting towers of a dream city. One emotion 
lioats over into another, its kin. The strands of life twist 
nni twine, each with each. Melodies of .-iensuous love come 
to express the worship of the Divine; musical phrases that 
speak the fear of man come to speak the awe of the 
"nona. And when to the breadth of music is joined 
the wide solution of the meaning of Arabic word-, the 
ur* ut possibility are opened, and dreamy suggestion 
cornea in place of thought. Then a love-poem may turn to 

“ when heard with fitly tempered ears. 

Sir Thomas Browne has touched this quivering nerve with 
■ ° iigcr^o genius. The negro camp-meeting ho* often 
been described from without, and some have even tried to 

Zt/. r"'';-, » B i» of .W.h«, 

r ! , ;° g ' ***?«■ “ d «“ ™t-i„ 

Kastern traveller essayed upon them his p0Ill if not bis 
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ridicule ? It still remains to see them from within us they 
appeared to the sympathetic eyes of a great theologian wbo 
had himself part in them, and who applied the methods of 
science to the sttnlysis of emotional eiJscta. To transmit 
and interpret his results to Western readers is my object 
here. T trust that I have not met either tho dream of the 
mystic or the intellectual suhtilties of the scholastic with any 
lack of sympathy. There is much here that will require 
from the reader a healthy historical souse, much ihiit will 
seem of kin to the wildest dreams of delirium ; vet it should 
not he forgotten that oar generation has seen a formal 
defence of the schoolmen, and that Lord Tennyson in his 
•*Ancient Sage” has described and prefawed « perception 
through ecstasy that differs In nothin* from the >rajtl of the 
Muslim saint* 

Finally, t would ji*fc the mddgencfs of the Arabist if 
T have not in all cases succeeded in grasping or adequately 
rendering the intricacies of my thcatojgian’s thought md 
style, mid the rniulgfnco of the noti-Ar^bisl it 1 have lei t 
in darkness any point necessary to his understanding. The 
notes could often have been made much longer and more 
minute in detail. But while I trust that sufficient has been 
done for the explanation of the text. T have, endeavoured 
to keep the commentary within bounds, adding, however, 
such references us might form at least a beginning lor furl her 
research. For an account of ul-Gbazzalli himself I would 
refer to my paper on his life and religious experiences and 
opinions in vol. xx of tho Journal of tie American Oriental 
Society, It forms an almost necessary introduction to the 
present translation* 


TEti Book of the Lam of Listening to Manic and Singing and 
of Ecitfl&fj* It iff (he High th m (tie Section of Custom* 
in The Book qf the Re-idnft/ing qf the Sciences qf the 
Faith} 


lx the Name of God, the Merciful,, Compassionate One^ 

Praise belougetti unto God** who hath consumed the hearts 
of ll:s chose ei m the fire of FI is Iove p nod hath enslaved 
their thought h and their souls in longing unto meeting Him 
and looking upon Him, and hath fix^d their sight and their 
insight upon consideration of the beauty of His presence 
until they hare become drunken with Inbreathing of the 
breeze that tells of union, and their hearts are distraught 
and confounded with considering the praises of Majesty, 
and they see not His equal in existence, visible and invisible, 
mid are not mindful of aught except Him in The Two 
Abodes,* If a form presents itself to their sight, their 
insight passe* to Him that formed it; and if a melody 
strike upon their Ears, their secret thoughts paas hastily 
to the Beloved; and if there come to them a voice disturbing 
or disquieting or moving or making to sorrow or making 
joyous or ranking to long or stirring up, that they are 
disturbed is only unto FUni* and that they are moved is only 
by Him, and that they are disquieted is only on account 
of TTirn; their sorrow is only in Him, and their longing is 


I tranakle from tha «dUiffll of Cairo. )Sft2. I 1** rtlrt umAimd llw 
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only trnto that which U with Him, and their being oionsed 
k only for Him, and their coming and going is only around 
Him. From Him is their hearing and unto Him is their 
Listening, and He hath locked their eyes and enr# from a ugh I 
besides Himself, They arc those whom Gnd hath chosen 
to be his Saints and has separated from His chosen ones and 
His peculiar ones. And blessing be upon Muhammad, who 
was sent with His message, and upon his Family and 
Companions, lwtUira and guidua in tlitf truth, und muc 
PpEHS * ^ 

Lo! hearts and inmost thoughts are treasuries of 
and mines of jewels. Infolded in them are their jewels hk» 
aa are is infolded in iron and stone, and concealed like as 
water is concealed under dust and loam. Thors is no wav 
to the detracting of their hidden things sase y t e in 
and steeL of listening to music and singing, and there is no 
entrance to the heart save by the uute-charaber of the em. 
So musical tones, measured and pleaamg, bring ' ort ■ w a 
is in it and make evident its beauties and defects, tor 
when the heart k moved there ia made evident that only 
which it contains like as a vessel drips only what is m it 
And listening to mama and singing is for the heart a true 
touchstone and a speaking standard; whenever the soul 
of the music and singing reaches the heart, then there s ira 
in the heart that which in it preponderates. Since, then, 
the heart is by nature obedient to the ears, to s he egrea 
that its secret'things plainly show themselves through them 
find its defects are uncovered by them and its beauty . 
evident, an ouplunatiou is needed ot what hue been said 
regard to listing to music and singing and with rega d 
t/cestasv, and also u statement of what advantages arc ,n 
these things and what disadvantages and ot whiit is rocnm- 
mended in them of Uwe and modes, and of what pertume 

w {h lihUir'r ID ZDMCA, i, pp. S7 H. & timE j ifl nn6 omulal* ttuw 

10 he rlnaJ "11 a raj illicit abute fSSfart* d>*J 
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»ikhtert awl ftfl* imMX 
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lo thorn of disagreement on the part oi the learned a_n to 
their being either forbidden or allowed. We will expound 
that in two chapters : the first as to the ullowabloncss of 
listening to music and singing. and the second as to its 
laws and the effect* which musk and singing produce upon 
the heart, consisting of ecstasy, and upon the members of 
the body, consisting of dancing and crying out and tearing 
of garments. 


L 

The Fwai Chapter w t mi tiny of the ditoyreeiurnt of the learned m 
to the ullowabiencss of Listening to limit and Sinjfmg t and 
retmlmy the truth as to (hat atloimhleuess* 


L 

A statement of the sayings ol' the learned and of the Safi* 
os to its being lawful or forbidden. 

Know that the listening comes firalv and that it bear^ as 
fruit a state in the heart, that is called ecstasy ; and ecstasy 
bearw as fruit a moving of the extremities of the body, either 
with a motion that is not measured and is called agitation or 
with a measured motion which is culled clapping of the 
hands and swaying of the members. Let us, then* begin 
with the rule us to listen in g—it comes first—and we will 
adduce with regard to it those sayings which express clearly 
the views which have been held on it. Thereafter, we will 
mention what points to its permissibility p and follow that up 
with an answer to what has been laid hold of by those who 
assert that it is forbidden. 

As for the adducing of view's, the Qiicli Ahii-t-Tay vib 
at-Tabari ! has related from ush-Shafi-p and iljtlik and 
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Abu HanTfa and SufySn and a number of the learned, 
espresaionfi which indicate that they viewed it as forbidden. 
U t; mud, “ Asb-ShiifiT (may God have mercy on him!) 
said in The Book qfth? Lam of gititg Judgment y 'Hinging is 
a sport which ia disliked ond which resembles what is false; 
he who meddles much with it is light of understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’ ” Further, the Qndl Ab5-$- 
Tuvyib j-uid, 11 That, a man should listen to a woman who is 
not within the prohibited degrees u£ kinship is unlawful 
according to the followers of Ash-Shafii, equally whether she 
is in plain view or behind a curtain, is free or a slave.’' 
Further, he said, “ Ash*ShiiftT (may God be well phased 
with him!) said, ' If the possessor of a slave-girl gather men 
together to listen to her, he is of light understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.' ’* And he narraled further from 
asli-Shnfi'r “He disliked heating time with a slick [qadth 1, 
and was wont to sav that freethinkers' mode use of that 
to divert tbeir attention from hearing the Qur'an. And 
a&h-ShBfi'I said, 1 On account of tradition, playing at back- 
emiimou is disliked more than playing on any kmd of 
musical instrument. And I do not like playing at chess ; 
I dislike all the games which men play, because ploy does 
not belong to the actions of the people of religion and manly 
virtue' [«.»*'-]• And os for Malik ! (may God have mercy 
on him I), he has forbidden singing, Ho said, ‘ When a man 
but s a slave-girl and finds that she is a singer, then il u his 
duty to send her back.* That is the view oi the rest of the 
people of al-Mudim except Ibrahim b. Sa‘d alone. And 

_ _ ^.i *..rtn The HlL lctairetf it ul ihfiae whn hftkl hj 
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as for Abu llaulfji 1 (may God be well pleased with him!)* 
ho disliked it and made hearing Binging a ain; and so nil the 
people of al-LufOp Sufyam &th-TliawrJ s and Hainmad 3 and 
Ibrahim 4 and aGh-flha s bi 1 and the rest" 

All this the Quell Abu- t-Ta y y ib at-Tabari hag adduced. 
But Abu litlib Lil-ilakkl r adduced the alLownhlencsB of 
listening to music and singing from a number of the first 
believers. He said, 11 Of the Companion*, <Abd Al]£h 
b. ia'fai ■ and L Abd Allah b. ur-Zubayr 8 and al-Mughim 
b. iShti ba 9 and Hhi^wiya - and others listened to humic 
and flinging,He said further, “.Many of the excellent 
first belie vers r both Companions and Followers, 11 Lave done 
£hat along with pious works .*’ And he said l 11 The people 
of al-Hajfta with us in Mokkn did not cease to listen to 
music and singing even in the most excellent of the days 
of the year* and these are The Few Days 15 in which God 
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toinii. i ide(l Hia servants to luineoiber Him, Buck as tbedays 
of My ^ashriq. Aud the people of al-Mudlua, like the people 
of have not ceased pot-statlug in listening to music 

amlp^ngiitg up to this our time. Wo have known Abu 
Maf fan the QntlT, 1 who bad aLa^e-glrls who chanted in 
1)000 and wkoia ho had prepared to ning to Sufis/* And 
he Jtid further* 11 *Ata 3 hod two slave-girls who chanted* 
ttz brethren were wont to listen Ut lliem.” And he arid 
■fu'jrj n They mid to Abu-l-Moran b. Salira^ 4 How dost 
thm. Forbid listening to musiu and singing when Junavd 4 
of ISari as-Saqatl 5 and Dhu-n-Nun * wore wont to listen ? 1 
Then he said* 1 And how have I forbidden musse and singing 
when those that are better than I he^o allowed it and 
listened to it?* And AM Allah b. JVfiur at-Tayyir 7 
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woot to liatdn, and ho only forbad sporting and Llijing 
in listening. And it u related from Vahid b. M^Tdh 1 
Unit be said, ‘ We miss three things and do not see 
and I shall not sec them increase save little, beauty i 
with modesty, beauty of speech with honesty, and 
of brotherlincsH with abiding by duty/ ” And I 
Homo boohs this very thing rein led from ci-Jiurif 
Muhitoibl/ and it shows that he permitted listenic 
music and singing in spite of Lis asceticism und piety 1 
Htrenuonsuess and energy in religion. Further he” ?4id, 
Ibn Siujiihid n was not wont to accept au invitation cxiVp* 
there was to be music and singing." And more than one 
has nunrated that he said, '“We gathered together to 
u banquet, end along with ns wore Abu-I-QSriia b. bint 
ManiH and Abu Bakr b. Da'ud 5 und Ibn Mujahid with 
othara their like, and there wne music and singing there, 
ihen Ibn Mujahid began to urge on Ibn bint Maui 1 against 
Iba Dii’nd as to listening to the singing. And Ibn Da’iid 
said, ' My father rebled from Ibn Hunbal 11 that be disliked 
listening to music and singing, and my father disliked it, 
and I bold the new of my father/ ‘ Then Abu-l-Qgrim 
b. bint Maui' said, 1 As for my grandfather Ahmad b, bint 
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Tffntii 1 / he told iue from Salih b. Ahmad* that his father 
used to listen to the voice of Ibn al-Eliflblw^Li. ■’ Theu said 
Ibn MujHIiid to Tbn Dii’iid, ‘Don't bother ua with your 
father ’; and to Ibu bint Muni 4 , * Don't bother us with your 
grandfather. What do you Bay, Abu Bakr, of one who 
recites a verac of poetry; is it unlawful ? ' Tbn Dii’ud said. 
- No/ < And if he baa a beautiful voice, is it unlawful for 
him to rocite it ?' He said, ‘ No/ * And if ho recite it, and 
recite more than one and shorten in it that which is long 
and lengthcu in it that which is short, is it unlawful? ' lie 
said, * T aiu not equal to one devil ; then how should I bo 
equal to two?'” Further he said, “ AlitH-Husnu sl- 
■AaqalSuT, the black/ one of the Saints, was wont to listen 
to music and eiuging and to be distracted with longing 
thereat, and be wrote a book about it, and overthrew in that 
book those who blame music ; and, similarly, * number have 
Written to overcome thoae blaming it” 

Further it is related from one of the Shay kb a that he 
said "I «aw Abu-h'Abbna al-Khudir 4 (peace be upon 
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bitn!) and I said to him, ' What do you say cance ruing 
tliis listening to music and singing as to which my comrades 
disagree ? r Then he said, 4 It is slipperinoss itself j only 
the feet of the learned stand tirai upon it/ ” Further it is 
minted frum Mi ms hud ad-Dinawarl 1 that he said, ** I saw 
[he Prophet (may God bless him and give him peace ! i in 
sleep and said, J 0 Apostle of God* do yon blame any thing 
in tbls listening to music and staging ? 1 He said, * I do not 
blame anything in it, but say to tbom that they open before 
it with the Qur'an and close after it with the Qur T 5a/ n 
Further it is related from Tahir b. Biliil al-IIamdani al- 
warraq 2 —hr was of the people of science—that bo said* 
M 1 was in retreat^ in the great Mosque of Judd a by the sea 
ond saw one day a gathering of people who were repeating 
and listening to poetry in one of the tddee of the Mosque. 
Then I blamed that in nay heart and said to myself, 1 In one 
oi the houses of God they repeat poetry! 1 Then I saw the 
Prophet of God (may God bices him and give him peace I) 
that night, and lie was sitting in that place mid by his side 
was Aha B&kr as-Riddlq i may God he well pleased with 
him l) p and lo ! Abu Bohr wiuj repeating seme poetry and the 
1 rophfct was listening to him and laying hiH hand upon his 
breast like one in. on ecstasy nt that. Then I said la my sculp 
It behoved mo not to have blamed those that were listening 
to poetry, for here is the Apostle of God liste nin g and Abu 
Bate repeating, 1 Then I turned to the Apostle of God, and 
he said, - This is truth la truth/ or he said, 1 truth of truth 1 
I am not certain which. rj Further, aHunayd said, H Grace 
descends upon this gathering an three occasions,—at eating, 
for they do not eat except from need ; at conversation p for 
they do not talk together except at assemblies of the upright; 
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and at listening to musie and stinging, for they hear with 
ecstasy and witness to truth." Further, from I bn Jursvj 1 
it is related that he was wont to ullow listening to music and 
sin gin g, find that it was boW to him, “Will this ba brought 
on the day ol resurrect ion among thy good deeds or thy evil 
deeds?" And he said, “Neither in the good deeds nor the 
evil deeds, for it is like idle talk ; and Qod Most nigh has 
said, Qod wilt not blame yon for idle talk in your oath* " 
[Qur., ii, 225; v, 91]. 

This is what is adduced of sayings and of the scorch lor 
truth in tradition. Then, whenever anyone examines deeply, 
he finds sayings con trad ic ting one another, and is left 
confused or inclining to one of the sayings through his 
desire; and all that means failure. But truth should rather 
he sought in its own way, and that is by examining into 
the legal sources of prohibition find permission just as we 
ahull now do. 


2 . 


A statement of the things which show that Listening to 

Music and Singing is allowable. 

Know that the meaning of the saying that Listening to 
marie nnd singing is unlawful is that Qod Most High has 
laid it under penalty. And that is a thing that cannot be 
known by simple reason, but by report and knowledge of 
the laws which are limited to statute [ham] * and to analogy 
]»is] from what is fixed by statute. I mean by statute 
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wliitt hu iwhoin may God bless ond save^J bus mode jdiiin 
by bis speech or nation; and by ^ina]ogy, the meaning that. 
h to be understood from his expression:* and actions. And 
if a statute does nut exist with regard to ihia thing, and 
an analogy from something fixed by statute cannot be 
upheld with regard to it„ then tho saving that it is forbidden 
is void, and it remains an action in which, there is e«o sin, 
like the rest of permitted things. But the forbidding of 
listening to music and singing is not shown by statute nor 
h\ analogy; that finch is the case* will be evident through 
our answer to the proofs of those who incline lo its being 
torludden. Then, whenever the answer to their proofs is 
complete, our object will be sufficiently attained \ but wo 
gt> further, and say that both statute and analogy, as 
a whole, indicate its aliowabl&nges. 

As lor analogy, in singing there are joined ideas which, 
depart!foly first and then m n whole* must be examined ; 
for in it there is hearing of a sound, pleasant, measured, 
having a meaning to he understood* moving the heart. 
The general description is that it is a pleasant sound ; then 
ihe pleasant is divided into measured and not measured ; 
and the measured is divided into what has n meaning to 
be understood, such m poems, :md what has not, such as 
the sounds produced by lifeless substances and hy other 
animals than man, 

Aarf hearing u pleasant sound ought not to bo forbidden 
in respect that it is pleasant, but is lawful by Statute and 
hy analogy. Hy analogy, because it can be reduced to 
u pleasing of the .sense of hearing by perception of that 
which is assigned exolusitely to lhut sense. Sinn has reason 
and five senses; :md lo each sense belongs a perception, 
and m the ihings perceived by that sense is what gives 
pleasure. The pleasure of seeing is in the beautiful things 
se-eu, such a* greenness, flowing water, or a fair face, and, 

m :il ! b ™ tifil1 coIours vlu 'ch are opposed to whnt 

n disliked of dull ugly colours. Sinking \ lim peasant 

scent# a ad I hose are opposed to disagreeable stenches. Taste 
has pleasant foods, such as grevy- ra ™t and wo et-mwt, and 
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sour things, und (Lest! are apposed to nauseous bitten}. 
Touch has the pleasure of softness and tenderness and 
smoothness, and those are opposed to roughness and jugged- 
ness. And mason has the pleasure of knowledge und 
science, and these are opposed to ignorance and stupidity. 
So, too, the sounds perceived by hearing divide into those 
I hat are regarded with pleasure, us the voice of nightingales 
and musical pipes, and those regarded as disagreeable, as 
the braving of the ass and such. Then what a manifest 
analogv there is between this sense and its pleasures and 
the other senses and their pleasures I 

And ns for statute, I he oHowublenesa of hearing a beautiful 
voice is shown by the fnet that God bus granted such to IIis 
creatures, since H# said, Ji< iiicrfizsex w Hit c-re/ituns tint 
>rhkh U ■ inYA, 1 und it is said by csegetea that the thing 
increased here is beauty |J f voice. Also in tradition studs, 
“God hns not sent a prophet excepl with a beautiful voice." 
Further, he (whom God bless and save!) said, “God listens 
in ora intently to a man with :i bpautilul voice reading the 
Qur'an than does the master of u singing slave-girl to his 
slave-girl/’ And in tradition by way of praise to DS'ild 5 
(upon him be peace!; is that he was bountiful of voice in 
bemoaning himself mid in repeating the Psalms to such tin 
extent thul mankind und Jinn and wild beasts and birds 
were wont to gather together to hear hi* voice, and there 
wen- wont to be carried out of his place of assembly tour 
hundred corpses or thereabout on occasions. Further, he 
(whom God bless and save !) stud of Abu HIM ul-Aah'ari. 1 
■■ Verily, he has been granted a pipe of the pipes of the family 
of oriid.” And there is the saying of God Most High, 
Verify the iron* liked of eoka m the war of the at 
[Oar-, xxxi, 18], indicating implicit praise of a beautiful 
voice. Further, were it pebble to flay that such is permitted 
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only on condition that the recital be of the Qur'an, then that 
would involve that listening to the voice of nightingales m 
forbidden, for they do not recite the Qur'an. Then, when it 
is possible to listen to no nudist in goishablo voice in which is 
no meaning, why is it not possible tq listen to a voice from 
which wisdom may be understood and sound and commend¬ 
able qualities; and “Verily. from poetry la wisdom." 1 
This is a cousidemtion of the voice in so far ae it is pleasant 
and beautiful. 

The second step is considering the pleasant measured 
sound; for measure cornea after beauty, and how mriuv 
beautiful sounds there are which fall outside of measure, and 
how many measured sounds which ate not regarded as 
pleasant! And measured sounds with regard to their place 
of origin are of three kinds; for they issue either from 
inanimate substances, as does the sound of musical pipes and 
of strings and the beating of the qtiri and the fail* and sc 
on, or they issue from the throat of an animal And the 
animal is either a man or not, as the voice of nightingales 
and turtle-doves and binds which coo. These, along with 
their being pleasant, are measured p having reciprocal!v 
related beginnings and endings, and, therefore* hearing 
them is regarded ns pleasant. And the original source of 
musical sounds is the throat of animals; for musical pipes 
are based on the sounds from the throat only, which is an 
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imitation of created things on the port of art. And what 
thing is there to the forming of which artianna have attained 
by their art, of which there was not an example in the 
creation which God bus made peculiarly His own by 
originating it, and from which example the artisan taught 
himself and which he used as a thing to be imitated ? This 
subject could be- developed at great length. 

So It is impoEsiMe that listening to these sounds should 
be forbidden simply because they arc pleasant and measured; 
for there is no one who regards the voice of the nightingale 
or those of the other birds as forbidden. And there is no 
diifereiice between our throat and another or bet ween 
inanimate substance and animate. So we ought to draw an 
analogy from the sounds of the nightingale to the sounds 
which issue from ail other bodies, especially to the sounds 
belonging to man, as those which issue from lna throat, or 
from the qa/lih or the htbi or the faff 1 or tlie rest. But 
from this there is excepted those idle Instruments of music, 
both stringed instruments and pipes* to forbid which a law 
was revealed; not because of their giving pleasure, since 
if it were on that account all the ihings by which man 
receives pleasure would be judged like these* But wine wai 
forbidden, and ni[in f s excessive addiction to it required* to 
wean him from it, that the command should extend at first 
so far aa to involve the breaking of wine-jury. And„ along 
with wine* vm forbidden all that was a badge of people who 
drank it # in this case utringetl instruments and pipes only. 
Bo these being forbidden was a cousequence just as being 
alone with a woman not a relative is forbidden, for being 
GO si] one precedes bskoaI intercourse j rind seeing the thigh 
is forbidden, for the thigh is near to the pudtmda; and a little 
wine is forbidden, even though it does not intoxicate, because 
it invites to intoxication. There is no forbidden place 
[A^rdwi], but it has a sacred precinct [AiVj-id] which sur- 
rounds it, and the decree o£ prohibition ex tends to the isacrcd 
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precinct in order that it may be a reservation for tbo for¬ 
bidden place and a defence to it and an enclosure keeping 
off from it round about, as he (whom may God hlesa and 
save!) bag said, ff Lo ! every king baa a reservation, and the 
reservation ol Ood is the things which He has forbidden/ 11 
So these ore forbidden as a consequence of wine being 
forbidden* and for three reasons. The first is that they 
incite to the drinking of wins; for the pleasure found in 
them is only complete through wine. Like this reason is 
the forbidding of a little wine. And the second is that they, 
in truth, are of the closest kin to the drinking of wine and 
remind assemblies of men of drinking* They are thus 
a cause of remembering it, and remembering it* is a causa 
that longing is aroused, and aroused longing, when it is 
strong* [a a cause of beginning. For this reason it is for¬ 
bidden to make sutbltlk 3 in a muzfijfnt n or a hunt am * or 
a naq}r* for these arc vessels that were specially identified 
with wine. And tbe meaning of this is, that beholding the 
form of these vessels brings wine to mind/ and this reason 
is different from the first as there is not in It the element of 
pleasure in the memory, since thorn is no pi ensure in seeing 
a wine-vessel and the pitchers for drinking* but the point 
is simply in the being reminded by them. Then* if listening 
to music and singing, in the caee of him who has associated 
such listening with drinking, reminds of drinking with 
a kind of reminder that urges towards wine* be is forbidden 
to listen on account of the occurrence of this reason especially 
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in him „ The third reaffin is the gathering together to do 
those things after such a gathering together has become one 
of the customs of dissolute people- So it is prohibited to 
become like to them ; for he who becomes like to a people 
becomes one of them. On this account we hold that the 
ordinary custom [jiutuff] should be abandoned whenever 
if has became a badge for heretical people* m that we may 
not become like to then]. For this reason beating of the 
1 is prohibited. It is a long-shaped drum, slender 
in the middle and broad at the extremities* and heating It 
was u custom of the Yet if it were not 

for the comparison it suggests it would be like the drum 
used hv pilgrims and in warfare. For this renson* too, we 
bold that if u company come together and decorate their 
place of meeting and bring utensils for drinking and cups 
mid pour into them :t and appoint ci cupbearer 

who shall go round jind pour out to them, and they take 
from the cupbearer and drink and salute one another with 
the phrases in common mo, this is unlawful for them, 
although what they drink is permissible in. itself; for in 
this there is a Incoming like to dissolute people. Even for 
this* wearing Flic qaM* 4 - and leaving the hair on the head in 
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% 2 h 0B4f’ P rnp tluit thn fwltf ii “‘ft tufcl nf tenir nHGttldifig the yaflun^ 
pwrally tWrUaw tft the miridk u[ thn *hmk ¥ dirfcltid drfWtt thfl front, and 
read* ta Overlap -yrrf tbs fW 1 ' The £«*<, xn T p, ifl, ddrim ct from ^AS T 
•-to ,-Athrp tiiMtllftr with tbfl fart f M IwcuilM tb* o%ns (fffui/i that overlap 
an. iS hold to^iUirr. iW, fioay p JTomi FV/rflhrN^, pp. 33S-SS2, who 
ribt3bninhHi u FtP-ifllV and »n Arab gntf, tbn Intw ralJed AJlnL I can find 
an taitffl of ib hein- hjfbidrfrii. The luftaftf bfllr feas**) may Iw li fos af tbft 
Mip«Aa which, Striiitlr HPtljiickwdt i-1 , «» Burton s n^h- in fa» Arabian 

Nifftow* i p. m. the /ri’epu p * r pp. 143 f.* attfai™ that n wi=i a priftic« 
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t li fture forbidden in those countrie-ri in wliicli the qabtt 
belongs to the clothing of dissolute people, hut is not 
forbidden in Ma-wirm-an-nG?* r M because moral people there 
aro aeetistomed to weur it. For those reasons then, the 
pipe of and nil stringed instruments nre unlawful, 

sueh as the and the utinj nod the raMb and the barhaL 
But all hesides these do not come under this, as the sfvlfibi 
of shepherds and pilgrims and the sMkhi of drammet-B and 
the drum and the qadih and every last r ument from which 
is extracted pleasing, measured sounds, except what drinking 
people use. This is because all these are not connected with 
wine and do nut call winr to mind and do not incite to 
it and do not involve becoming like to Lhose addicted to it 
and, geu orally T are not essentially connected with it. These 
remain in their original permit ribi cm css on the analogy 
of the rounds of birds, etc. Further, I hold thirl the music 
of stringed instruments, even, if they are played by one who 
plays with a rhythm that is out of proportion and is not 
pleasing, is also unlawful. From this it ii plain that the 
reason why such music is unlawful, is not .-imply bneranse 
it is pleasing; for analogy would lead, to permission of till 
agreeable things except those in the permission of which 
is dissoluteness. God Most High snid p S(rtf s trho hifth 
forbidden the adornment of God irhwh JTv hath proridtd 
for ffn crtalure^ and ih? ngretnhk thing* of mMfcmnot ? 


t-« fltuiTH tlsE' tii'udL- m lwm ? partially lennh^ Lhi 1 Lair Lei and Ikiil thfc# is 

rnrti^MHp in tnulitieni. ji *41 d *lLhij til; brutea rlnud*, utdits wilb *erj 

fliH nil f^theta, fanM-k and ikfifp when ihi: wad <lmp& ulT in ptliclins, etc, 

1 Fur thfc 'fJit and lull 1 urn i ttmI. -n*t- bar u'u Madam Epypridr*** 

cbip. tvlll ■ Loan, in ihv Lei iiw.u* lf„ conjectural tlwl Uir ttruj it thfe Fnrairui 
eJfffljj, tie HKkkni Andne Jant r tind refers to birt -/f n JVw/i/*, i bnp. in, 

n. ; AnrAiTf is ontk-td in n£>l^ L i Wfe, iV i^rf A Em i* hutt iliferult* and itifi 
A nil ii u In KJe nns pn no aid. It is nand lay liiv itapbcnJ and ihs dmmm^r r 
LunitiiLir nad «nlnfK r mlui'ep cuttragr and n minils *■]“ hum*. thuy Hjtrain 
nifej- only tn fT 2 i>Eri H i H |i. ileiiE Kkv'vridttir (lot, tat,) from ibe eaini" strttnm 

fijFiin gwsras KohtiiUid-pfcUr. Vdl En-tati in lib, Btitrip* tu tbc*n 

in tkw jhtm f i±iM j“ ipitt MtifLkm=fcriimt-tjT iLls pr^ddapea win). 
VttynKHrb <mn Art HindtmmineL" Am*rdlng in tile S3tf. it tn ths peniun 
*»■ TMe j- ^iTun hr as ttj, tjjj, and fmjwd (rora Jr > mid 

J\2 = ■ hautb-jL-J, eUfini'lLt/ V nlti‘ri liaa pi hum fotnku? spu i/jiminf dinh^ 

krtta ; ijfi. filial s±* [estival and = "ftutc." Time Is a di. i jrnptinn <d 
ll liy |]^Kttit[ii ia Lund's Rrfhrrrkr$ *«.- f AiiftnV* Jt fa yammr arab-, p. lift. 
Soe, trm r Winkle' OflrtKHf-f-firTjjrt, p r livtii iff Apfu intii 
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[Qur,, vii, 30]. So these sounds sire not unlawful because 
they are rhythmical sounds, but oiily on account of another 
accident which we ihall adduce among the accidents which 
render unlawful. 

The third step regards that which is rhythmical and has 
a meaning, Le r poetry. It issues from the throat of man 
only and has the permissibility of that which issues from the 
throat, since It has no addition save having n meaning. 
Speech which has a meaning is not unlawful, and an 
agreeable rhythmical sound is not unlawful. Then, since 
the single pnr^ are not unlawful, how can the whole be 
unlawful? —always understood that there shall bn an 
examination of the meaning conveyed. 1 If there is in it 
anything forbidden, saying it. cither in prose or vrrae, 
is unlawfu] 3 find .speaking it^ whether with melodies or 
without. And the truth in this is what aah-Sbaii‘1 (may 
(Jed have mercy on him!) said. He said* 11 Poetry is speech* 
and what of it is beautiful is beautiful and what of It Is vile 
is vile. M Therefore, whenever reciting poetry is possible 
without mu&ie and melodies, reciting it is possible with 
melodies; for if the single things are allowable* the 
corn pounds when they are joined together* is allowable. 
And whenever an allowable thing is joined to an allowable* 
the result is not unbiwful except when the compound 
contain 9 something forbidden which the single thing* did 
not contain. Rut there is no forbidden thing here. 

And how could the reciting of poetry be blamed when 
it has been recited in the presence of the Prophet of God, 
who said, 11 Lo! from poetry ia wisdom/ 1 And "A'ishu (may 
God be well pleased with her ') recited— 

n They went away in whose ah ado w men Lad lived * 

And 1 remained, left behind, like a mangy skin. 1 ' 2 


1 Oaitt fll hEKUJivp wu Ihv M wnman '-*lw w.l- mru'h impressed, 

l.v ^ i-.'rtuLti Bf.niLoiL J F'-il." It vra* objivtr4 F "tit TuinisE-r rr.nl H, +i " R*ud 
il l ,T <ud she, ai I 'ca'inn tm. i n s i ■■ U-d -pu he had vlttlfM ii F T1 
* Tim rarse in hy Lnbul b. Iiii3>a 
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And it is handed down in the two Sohitw 1 from f Alisha 
that she said, ** When the Apostle of God cams to til-Mad iiui P 
Abu Bakr ond Bilal (may God be well pleased with them 
bath f) sickened and there was pestilence there. Then 
i said, ‘ 0 my father, how do you find yourself p T and 
'0 -Bilal, how do you find yourself f■ Then Abu Bakr 
would any when the fever seized Idiu — 

1 To every man sainted in the doming among Ilia people 
Death is nearer t han the Iatchet of his shoe/ 

And Bilal was wont when the fever relaxed fraui him to lift 
up his voice and say— 

*Ah ' would that I knew whether 1 shall pass tlie night, one 
night, 

In a wadi with fragran t rush and panic gro ss a round me. 
And shall go down, one day, to the welta of Majjitina,- 
And there shall be seen by me Khaim and fafU l* ** 

‘A’iaha eaid, fl Then I told that to the Apostle of God, and 
he said, H O God, make oh Madina beloved to us like our lova 
for Mnkku nr more! * ” And the Apostle of God was wont 
to cam the unburnt bricks with the people in tho building 
of the Mosque, and be would say—- 

11 This is the fruit* not the fruit of Ehaybar ; 

This our Lord hath accepted and purified/* 

And he said also another time— 

11 0 God, verily the true life is the life of (he other world ; 
Bo have mercy on the Ansars and the MuhajiTv." 


_nm at al-Bulthmii KLd tbmt af Huiiint. Thu wtitwfam tLut iuUunr 
f™ Ja^-Eotturl, IVp a auud 246, ni, m, of raitlked n i Cairo, 1253 ft” 
too, IblLihm m. 337 md 414. It dunld b* 

JFW! lo r^mt tL tiro Sahib* of mm-biod ttutWtr, Hm «e m 

H, pp- 256 £. that a truliii*. S toJaTmmiZ 

qP*&ML OH thr t™ apfe MrfS^SL m 

t&fts; ife 

* The «<a» «f Jliijwuu arr »t Me«a ; Shinto tui Tufil m, nbo ^ tW 
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This is in the two Sakty** And tike Prophet was wont to 
aet for Husain 1 a pulpit in the Mosque, on which ho would 
stand erect boosting (FKTTE) of the Apoatk of God or 
defending him. And the Apostle of God was wont to my, 
<+ God aids Hasaan with the Euh {jI-Qudx m long os he h 
defending or boasting of the Apostle of God/ 1 And when 
au-Xabigha 2 recited to him his poetry he said to him, 
" M ay God not scatter thy tooth l tr And f A 5 iahji said: 
« The Companions of the Apostle of God used to recite poem* 
to one another in his presence, and he would anile/’ And 
it is related from 'Amr b. ash-Shurld from his father; he 
said: "I recited to the Apostle of God a hundred verson 
of the poetry of Umayya b. Abl-s-Sult 3 —to all that he 
kept auying, 1 Go an, go on ! '—then ho said, f He has almost 
become a Muslim in his poetry/” And it is related front 
al-Anos A (may God be well pleased with him!) that the 
Prophet used to make him sing the camelHdriver !, a song 
when travelling, and that Anjushu* used to sing it for the 
women and al-llara b, Mulik for the men. Then the Apostle 
of God siiid: lfc U Anjusha* go gently in thy driving with 
the big glass bottles," The driving-song behind the camels 
did not cease to ho one of the customs of the Arabs in the 
time of the Apoatie of God, nod in the time ol the CoinpamouSj 
and it is nothing but poems equipped with agreeable sounds 
and measured melodies- Blums of it has nut. been trans¬ 
mitted from one of tho Companions* but often they used to 
aak for it* sometimes to rouse the camels and sometimes for 
the pleasure. So it Ls not passible for a thing to be unlawful 
on the ground that it is speech* having a meaning* equipped 
with agreeable sounds and measured melodics. 


1 J^asian b. Ttmfeiij it- Ah-Naw-,. J>p- "203 trj of *3-M 

p. of edL uf Cairo. 130 S. * ... 

1 Au-Nibktu* tkN/fCdL Aq-Nhw P| pp. 596 f*J Il-o hhall-t i, 

a Aa-Naw-. pp. 4 7ft Mid a 14 ; Ccunkh^, Kitat i-Wam 
™. Zi 9 -}! 37 ; in p 190 - 192 . 

* Atm. h Mitit; ii 93f An-2vuw P , p. m. 

* Bo wwrma to the SM.. bui m-Naw*, p. lft+ n p^hmAnJmKm. On tie 

b-Ar/wjjir, OT e-aouiU driver* 3 chant, ft* Gctlth., Arahitcht ‘ L ' U “ J 

On oJ-iliira, tike brother uf Auw* aad tins qmwtn r, Am Ifen Khit].* 
i, n- 2* 
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The fourth step is considering music and ringing on tie 
side tint they are movers of tie heart nod nro users of 
that which preponderates in the heart. And I say that 
to God Moat High belongs a secret consisting in the 
relationship of measured airs to the souls of men, so that 
the airs work upon them with u wonderful working. Some 
sounds moke to rejoice and some to grieve, some put to 
sleep uod some make to laugh, some excite and some bring 
from the members movements according to the measure, 
with the hand and the foot and the head. And we need 
not suppose that that is through understanding what is 
meant by the poetry, for it is possible in the ease of stringed 
instruments, so that it is said: " Ho whom the Spring does 
not move with its blossoms, nor the ‘fui with its strings, is 
corrupt of natnre; for him there is no cure/' And how 
can it be through the understanding of :i meaning when 
its working is seen on u child in its cradle ? An agreeable 
sound stills him in his crying, and turns his soul from what 
mode him cry to attention to the music itself. And t.he 
cornu 1, in spite of its stupidity of nature, feels the effect 
of the driving-song to such u degree that, bearing it, he 
counts heavy loads light, and, in the strength of his alacrity 
through listening to it, holds long distances short; such 
an alacrity is aroused in him as intoxicates and distracts 
him, I hen you will see, when the deserts grow long to them, 
and fatigue and weariness under the loads and burdens 
seize upon them, whenever they hear somccme strike up the 
driving-song, how they extend their necks and pay attention 
to the singer with care erect, and hasten in thrir pace HU 
the loads and burdens shake upon them, and often thc-v kill 
themselves from the force of the pace and the weight of 
the burden b, while they do not perceive it through their 
alacrity. 

And Abfi Bakr Muhammad b. Da’ild nd-Dlnawarf, known 
as ar-ItiKjql 1 (nrny God be well pleased with him 1), has 


. 'to** Dima*!!., after 3ft, after . lift maft ^ Jr , 
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narrated“ I was in the depart and earne to a tribe of the 
tribes of tho Arabs, and u mail of them received me tiB gueftt 
and led me into his tent. And I saw in the tent a black 
slave fettered with a fetter. And I bow dead camels lying 
before the tent, and there remained but one camel alive, and 
it was weak and thin as though it were about tn perish. 
Then the young man said to me, *■ Thou art a geedt and hast 
u right, so intercede for me with my master, for he honours 
his guest, and lie will not reject thy intercession to this 
extent* and perhaps he may loose the fetter from me/ Then 
when Lhey bad brought in food I refused to eat and said* 
1 1 will not oat until I have made intercession for this slave. 1 
And he said, 1 This slave bus made mo poor and has destroyed 
all my wealth. * So I -mid, MV hat has tie done ? J Then he 
said, r He Las a line voice, and T got my living from tho 
hacks of these camels and their carrying heavy lands* and 
he would sing the driving-song to them, until they would 
perform a journey of three days in one night from the 
excellence and sweetness of hfs voice 1 ; then when they had 
sot down fheir loads they died, all of them T except this one 
cameL But thou art my guest, and, for the honour due to 
thee, I give him to thee/ So I lunged to hear that voice. 
Then when the morning came ho commanded that he should 
sing to a camel that it might draw water from a well there- 
And when he lifted up his voice and that camel beard it, he 
ran wild and broke his tether and J fell upon my faec + I do 
not think that I ever heard^n voice Ener than it,"* 

Then, since the impression of music and singing upon the 
heart can be felt,—and he who is not moved by them in one 
who has a lack, declining from symmetry, £ur from spirituality, 
exceeding ia coarseness of nature and in rudeness camels und 
birds, even all beasts, for all feel the inti tie due of measured 
airs and therefore the birds were wont to light on the bead 
of Da 1 lid (on him be peace S) to listen tn hia voice,— and 

1 Li6¥mliv T i through tlac* ciftdkivrj al llP sweetness uf lant r ' Thk 

wired ttU , £Lii-> fllhtt a musical Eoiinxt r a natr tiais in the strict jseim*. 7’h* 
Jirt rested to the fiiAri t ut oirtlody. Li* iJw Ista* 1«■ u w*Kl See M*fif . h 
minium, ppu 240 ff. 
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since the discussion is of music anti singing in rein Lion to 
their muting impression on the heart, it is not possible to 
judge of the matter generally as to allowablcuess and whether 
it is not unlawful, for that varies with circumstances and 
persons and with the varying of the tariqa # 1 of the airs, and 
the rule which it follows is the rule of what is in the heart* 
Ah li frulaymun - said, 11 Music and singing do not produce in 
the heart that which is not in but tkev stir up what 
[s m it, ^o tho chanting ol rL^Tned measured words is 
adapted on certain occasions for certain Hied purposes | 
through it impression* attach themselves to the heart. 
These occasions arc seven- 

The hist i* the Hinging ol the pilgrims; for, before setting 
out, they go round the country with (ait and shahm and 
Binging- And that is permissible, because they sing poems 
composed m description of the Ku'lu and the 1 and 

tbe Jlafim fln d Zamzam and the other places for the 
performance of the religious rites, and descriptions of the 
desert, etc. And tlm effect ol that is to arouse a longing 
for pilgrimage to t he Honan of God Most High, and to make 
to blaze up the fire of longing if it be already present there 
and to stir it and procure it if it be not already present 
And since pilgrimage ia an uct of piety and longing to 
perform it ia praiseworthy, the arousing that longing by 
every means dial can arouse it h praiseworthy. And just 
as il Ls possible for a preacher that he should arrange hi* 


* WaiknUif {Mpt$i-*~h<T$&umi ■ w, it U^t p 1 read in the Arilm In*. 

ra.rf lw U Ti “ U ]> P- ™- -r !,ml PP'- * a *. 4&S, 
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speech in preaching and adorn it wit.fi rhyme, 1 and should 
arouse the longing of men to perform the pilgrimage by 
description of tho House and the places where religious rites 
are performed mid by description of tlio reward for it, so 
that 35 possible for others by ranking absolute poetry, hot 
when raensure is added to rhymed prose [«y'] the speech 
becomes more affect in g to the heart* and when a pleasing 
voice iiTirl measured airs arc eombined with £fc, its power 
of affecting increases; then, if 1 here bo added Lu it & tfilil and 
a 9&ohfu and movements tif rhythm, the effect still increases. 
And ail that ia possible so long as pipes and stringed instru¬ 
ments which belong to the badges of evil people do not 
cuter; it being always understood that if there is intended 
by it the arousing of longing lit one to whom it is not 
possible to go out on pilgrimage, like him who has annulled 
the duty for himself" and whose parents do nut permit to gu 
out. than the arousing of his longing to make pilgrimage 
by music and singing and by any word which arouses 
longing to go out id unlawful, because to using of longing fur 
a forbidden t iling is forbidden. And similarly, if the road is 
not secure and danger preponderates, it is nut allowable 
to move hearts and to work upon them by arousing longing. 

The second kind is that of which warriors make use to 
urge men lo warfare* only it is fitting that their poems 
md the fariqtw of their melodies should differ from the 
poem.H of the pilgrims and the toriqai of their melodies. 
Fur the rousing of that which summon* a man to warfare 
by exciting courage mid by moving wrath and anger in 
him again*! the unbeliever*, and making courage appear 
fair and Hie and wealth appear contemptible us compared 
with warfare* is by such inspiring verses aa Lhe saying ol 
al ■ U ulnmibbi p — 

« Then, il thou dust not die under the swords, honoured, 
Thou wilt die and endure ignominy, unhonoured. 


1 On ihi lUcwntilf-TI^ Hi quoting varies U1 prviiLliLci-r, sm? Cold.: iLi^t in 

ED MG., urixi, tip. 321 t, mid t\ui pemsfl^ ivhrr*'\ 1" thm. 

1 S««i lll£ i-ODLLitintlB of tMn lil oiki^Hlln^l p-p.. fit! 1 . of fid, nr 
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And hh otter say id g—- 

"The coward ly think that cowardice is prudence; 

But that is the guile of base nature 1 , 11 

And such as these* So* too* the f ariqfiti of the Incas a res 
exciting courage differ from the fwiqm exciting longing. 
This lb permissible on an occasion when warfare is per¬ 
missible* and approved on an occasion when warfare 13 
Liked ■ hot that is only in the case of one to whom going 
out on warfare is allowed. 

The third consists of tho rttjaz verses r of which the valiant 
make use on occasions of onset. The object of these ia to 
excite courage in I he speaker and his hElper&j and produce 
briskness in them for battle. And in such verses there is 
praise oi bravery and of fortitude,, and such praise* when 
it comes in ht-ting word and with agreeable voice, is mom 
affecting to the souL It Is allowable in every allowed buttle* 
and approved in every approved buttle, and forbidden in 
bait ling with M uslirns and with those secured by treaty 
and in every forbidden battle* because the arousing of 
Incitements to that which is forbidden is forbidden. This 
custom is derived from the valiant one* of the Companions, 
such ns 'All and Khillid (may God be well pleased with, 
them both !j* and others than they, And for the same 
reason wo say that the beating of the *htihhi should be 
restrained in the camp of Warriors, for its voice softens and 
inukr- eud* and loosens the knot, of courage and weakens 
rhe energy of the soul, and excites longing for family and 
home* and eutails ^lucknrxs in battle* mid thus* too, all 
• ^ E * rounds and melodics which soften the heart. So those 
that soften and make sad are distinct from those which 
move and excite courage* and lie who uses these with 
intention to change heart* mid slacken thoughts from 
a battle which fa incumbent is a rebel against God; and 
he who does it with intention of slackening from u buttle 
which i& forbidden, by that is obedient to God. 

The fourth cousi&te of tho sounds and musical airs of 
lamentation; these make an impression through rousing 
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sorrow and weeping and continuous mourning. Sorrow 
of two kindfl T praiseworthy and blameworthy* The blame¬ 
worthy is such as sorrow for what escapes — Ood Most High 
said, biai f/f mag not tjr^rt/br phot wvpnyon [Qur* t Hi, S3], 
—and sorrow for the dead k of this class, for it k anger with 
the decree of God Moat High and it regrets that which 
cannot be repaired. Since this sorrow is blameworthy the 
moving it by lamentation is blameworthy, and, therefore, a 
clear prohibition was revealed against such lamentation. 
The sorrow that is praise worthy k She sorrow of a man for 
his own shortcoming in molter of his religion and weeping 
for his sins. And weeping and striving to weep and 
sorrowing and driving to sorrow’ are praiseworthy; of this 
kind was the weeping of Adam (upon whom lie peace!). 
Also moving to this sorrow and strengthening in it are 
praise worthy, for if arouses energy in amending, And, 
therefore, was the lamentation of Du p ild pmiso worthy, for it 
was in tibidiiigneBs of sorrow and length of weeping because 
of sins and transgressions- And lie a&ed to weep and to 
cause weeping and to sorrow and to eauae sorrowing* so I h a t 
biers wore lifted away from the assemblies where he lamented. 
An d that he accomplished with his wend? and melodies, ana 
it was praiseworthy: for what lead* up to the praiseworthy 
is praiseworthy. And on occounl of this it is not unlawful 
for (he preacher who has liii agreeable voice that he should 
chant in the pulpit with melodies, poems that excite sorrow 
and soften the heart- nor that be should weep and strive to 
weep in order that he may attain by it to cause others to 
weep, and to ir up their sorrow. 1 

The fifth is Music and Singing on neuasions of Joy us an 
intensifier and arouscr of joy. Tr k allowable if the joy is 
allowable, as singing on the clays of festival and nl a marriage 
and on the aecu^ioti of the arrival of one who has Ijeen away 
and on the occasion of a wedding feast and the first head- 
shaving and at the b.irth of a child and his circumcision and 


t It hi hardly mK&J^rr to ipjtic? hnw -tcirtlip^ly this is in *mtnrt with mir 
ideal ol pul [>Li t^pellcHne. 
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whnn hia learning of the Mighty Qur’an is corapleto,—all 
that is alloffflble for the suto of tho manifestation of F7 
through it And the reason of its being allowable m that 
some melodies stir up gladness and joy and emotion, and in 
whatever thing joy is allowable the stirring up of joy in 
that thing is allowable. This is proved by the tradition of 
the chanling of poetry bj women on the housetops with 
tambourines and melodies at the arrival of the Apostle 
of God*— 

" The full moon has risen upon ns from the mountain- 
passes of al-Wadi^ 

Gratitude is incumbent upon us so long as one man 
prays to God. JI 

This was a manifestation of joy for his arrival, and it was 
a praiseworthy joy- So its manifestation through poetry 
and airs and dancing and movements is also praiseworthy. 
It baa been handed down from a number of tbc Companions 
that tbey bopped ] an a joyful occasion that had ho fallen 
them, as we shall toll when we deal with the roles of dancing. 
It is allowable on file arrival of anyone on whose arrival 
gladness h allowable, and for every allowed cause of joy. 
Tiik is indicated in what is handed down in the two Sti&ifn 
from ‘A'ieiha that she *nid T “I have known the Prophet of 
God concealing me with his mantle while I was looking 
at the Abyssmiaua at javelin-play in the Mosque until I was 
(hi- one who tired uf it y and think of u young girl eager 
for amusement!” — t]ia h to indicate how long her landing 
lasted. AI-Bukhari and Muslins hand down also in their 
Stihifa a tradition of 'Uqayl - from uz-ftuIirP from "17 nvn 1 
from *A f iaha that Abu Bafer came lu to her in the Days 
of Minn/ and with her were two girls playing tambuurines 
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and beating time while the Prophet was wrapped in hi.? 
robe, And Abu Bakr rebuked them, but the Prophet 
uncovered his face lisd said, “ Let them alone, Abu Rokr, 
for it ia time of FertivnL" And * A'isba said, " I have 
known tho Prophet concealing me with his mantle while 
I was looking at tho Abyssinians playing in the Mosque, and 
'Umar rebuked them, but the Prophet said. It ia all right, 
Q Banu Arfadn ! 1 ” 1 And in a tradition of *Aror b. al* 
Harith 1 from Ibn Shihiih 1 is what is similar, but in it the 
two girls sing and pky. Further, in a tradition of Abu 
Tahir 4 from Ibn TTahV “By Allah, I have known the 
Apostle of God standing by the door of my room * while the 
Abvasimnus were pluving with their darts in the Mosque 
of the Apostle of God, and ho was concealing me with his 
robe or mantle that I might look 8t the playing. Then 
be kept standing for my sake till I was the one who turned 
away*" Again, it is handed down in tradition from 'A’isha 
that she said, “I was wont to play with my dolls when 
beside the Apostle of G«d, and he would bring girl- 
companions to me, and I bey would veil themselves from him, 
and ho used to hove pleasure in their coming, and they 
would ploy witli me." And in a tradition is that thB 
Prophet said to bar one day, “ TT hat is this ? ” She said, 
«Hy (folk" He said, “Hut what is that I see in the 
middle of them ? " She said, IJ A hone." fie 'flid, “ Wlat 
is this on it?” She said, “A pair of wings.” He said, 
•• Has a horse a pair of wings ? ” She said, “ Ha™ you not 
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heard that SulayffiLin ibn Da’ild 1 had horaea with wings. 1 * 
Thoo the Apostle of God laughed till kk canine teeth 
appeared. And in our opinion the tradition Is to be 
attributed to a custom qf children of making up a figure 
of clay and pieces of paper without completing the figure *; 
this k indicated by what ts related in other traditions that 
the horse hud a pair of wings of paper Again, "A'lsba said, 
IL Tlie Apostle of GlkI came in to me while two girls were 
with me singing a song of the Day of Bu'atlv and lay down 
on his side on the bed and turned away his face. Then Abu 
Rakr entered and rebuked ine d and said, f The pipe of the 
Devil In the presence of (he Apostle of God!* but the 
Apostle of God turned to him and said, f Lnt them ahffie! ’ 
Then, when he was not attendmg, I made a sign to them 
two p and they went nut. It was a festival day and the blacks 
were playing with hide shields and darts ; then either 
I asked ike Apostle of God or he said* " Would von like 
to look on ? n and T said, 1 Y$u. T ^o he made me stand 
behind him with my cheek against his cheek, and be kept 
sayingp ^Keep it up, 0 Bann Aifuda! 1 until, when I tamed, 
he said, 1 Oud enough P* I mid, ‘Yes,* and he said, 1 Thou 
go/ J And in the S&MA of Muslim is T ** Then T put my 
bead upon his shoulder and began watching their playing 
until I was the on? who burned away/ 1 

All these traditions are in the two Sffffiiw and are a clear 
proof that singing and playing are not forbidden. And in 
the traditions are indicated different kinds of ponnhflion*—- 
First is the playing, and how the Abyssinia ns dunce and sing 
is well known; the seeond is doing that in the Mosque; 
and the third h his saying, * l Keep It up, O Bsnu Arfbda ! ir _ 
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that is a command to play or a request; then how can it be 
considered us forbidden ? — the fourth is his restraining Abu 
Bakr and s Uinut from condemning and stopping it and his 
giving as excuse that it was a festival day, that is, a time of 
joy, and such play is oue of the causes of joy; the fifth is his 
standing m long witnessing it and his attending to what 
suited *A*i@ha—and in it is an indication that beauty of 
disposition in boo thing the hearts of women, and children by 
witnpsaing playing Is better than harshness of asceticism and 
adf-mortificutiou in refraining and hindering from it; the 
sixth h hia laying first to ‘A'isha, 11 Would yon like to look 
on ? f> and that was not through being forced to help his 
wife through fear of singer or disunion, for rejection of 
u petition often causes disunion, and that Is a thing Feared,— 
then oue thing feared is preferred to another thing feared, — 
hut he asked the question first and there was nothing com¬ 
pelling him to do that; the seventh is the license given for 
singing and heating on the tambourine on the part of fcho 
two girls, In spite of its being compared to the pipe of 
the Devil, and that is a proof that the forbidden pipe in 
something different from what we have here ; and the eighth 
is* that the ear of the Apostle of God was struck by the voice 
of the two girls while he was lying on bis side, but if there 
had been playing on stringed instruments in a place he 
would not have permitted even Hitting there because of the 
sound of the stringed Instruments striking his ear, so this 
indicates that the voice of women is not unlawful in the 
same way that the sound of pipes is unlawful, but only 
unlawful where there is fear uf temptation. 

These, then, are the conclusions from analogy and from 
statute which indicate the allow ah I eness uf singing and 
dancing, and beating Hie tambourine and playing with hide 
shields and with darts, and looking on at the dancing of 
Aby simians and negroes on occasion a of joy. All hold 
by analogy for a festival dny P because it is an occasion of 
joy, and that covers a wedding-day and feiwt and a first 
head-shaving and circumcision and the day of arrival from 
a journey and the rest of the cauae* of ghiduusa, that i& t 
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every thing with which gladness is allowable by law. And 
gladness is allowable at the visit of brethren and their 
mating in one place to oat and talk, and that describes 
the occasion of listening to music and singing. 

The sixth is the listening to music and poetry on the 
part ol lovers in order £o move longing and arouse bve, 
and cause forgetfulness of self. Then, if it is in the presence 
of the beloved, the object is to increase pleasure, and if it 
is during separation, the object is to arouse longing. And 
though longing is painful, yet in it there is i± kind of 
pleasure since hope of union is joined to it. For hope is 
pleasant and despair is p ainf ul, and the force of the pleasure 
of hope is in proportion to the force of the longing and 
the love of the thing longed for* Then, in such listening 
as this, there is an arousing of love and a moving of longing, 
and uti attaining of the pleasure oi hope which is involved 
in union, along with diffuse description of the beauty of 
the beloved* All this ia allowable If union with the object 
of longing is allowable, as be who loves hia wife or hia 
concubine, and so gives attentiou to her singing flint his 
pltiEisure in meeting her may bo doubled. &o he is made 
happy by beholding with vEsiun and hearing with the ear, 
and he teams the subtle meanings of union and disunion 
oi the heart, and sc the causes of pleasure keep following 
one another. Those, then, arc different kinds out of all 
the equipment and the permissible things of this world 
which are enjoyed, and wk&t is (he equipment of the life of 
thw ft'ot'id but paatitm find plttjF? [Qm\, xxix, S4, etc.] , and 
this which we have mentioned is of that nature. 

And so, too, if the slave-girl of a men bo angry with him 
or there come about some change between them through 
tho influence of some cause or other, it, is for him to move 
longing by music ami singing and to Htir up therewith the 
pleasure of the Impe of union. 1 Rut if he -*eil her or free 
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her, that is unlawful to him thereafter, since it is not allow- 
able to arouse longing when union and meeting in earnest 
would not be allowable. And as for him who pictures to 
him ^11 the form of a woman looking upon whom would not 
bo lawful to biiUji nnd who applies what he hears bo what is 
present in bis mind* that is unlawful because it is a thing: 
which moves the fancy to forbidden deeds and stirs up an 
inciter to something the attaining to which were not allow¬ 
able. And the majority of lovers nnd of the foolish* through 
youth* whan lust is aroused* keep brooding over this kind of 
thing, but that should bo prevented in their c me on account 
of what is in it of hidden disease, not for anything which 
cornea from the music itself. And therefore a physician 
who was naked what passionate Jove was replied, 

14 A smoke which ascends into n man's brain and which 
sexual intercourse removes and music and .singing excite,” 

The seventh is tho listening of him who loves God and has 
a passion For flim and longs to meet Him so that he cannot 
look upon it thing buJ he sees it in Him (Whose perfection U 
extolled), nnd no sound strikes upon hi3 ear hut he hears it 
from Him nnd in Him. 80 listening to music and singing 
in his ease is an arouscr of his longing and a strengthened 
of his passion and his love and an inflame r of tho 
tinderbox of his heart, and brings forth from it States 1 
consisting of Reveler ions and I'aressingtf, description of 
which cannot be- comprehended,—he who has tasted them 
knows them, and he rejects them whoso *cme is blunt so that 
he cannot taste them. These States are called in the Tongue 
of the Siifis 1 wrjtl t Rapture or Ecstasy, from tetijutf, Finding, 
utxd mttm(hrfa f Encountering, that h to say* he encounters in 
himself States which he had not encountered before he 
listened to the music. Then these States are causes of 
things which follow rheni, things which burn up the heart 
with their fines and purify if from taints of diuginc-ss, just as 
fire purifies substances exposed to it from unclcarim^ Then 
l he parity that he fulls the heart brings alter it Visions and 
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Revolutions, am:! they are the utuiuaL limit qf the things sought 
by the lovers of God Most High and the ultimate fruit of all 
pious works. And that which enables us to roach them has 
it* origin in the sum of pious works, not of rebellious works 
nor actions simply permissible. The cause of those States 
befalling the heart through listening to music is the secret 
of God Hoot High, and consists iq n relationship of measured 
tones to souls and in the subjection of souls to them and their 
receiving impressions by them—longing and joy and sorrow 
and elation umJ depression. The knowledge ol the cause 
why souls receive impression* through sounds* belongs to the 
moat subtle of the sciences of the Revelations which Sufis 
are granted, and the foolish, the frozen, the bard of heart, 
who are abut off from the pleasure of music and poetry, 
marvels bow he that listens takes pleasure and at hid ecstasy 
and state of emotion and change of colour* as a brute lionet 
marvel!* at the pleasure of almond-candy and the impotent at 
the pleasure of sexual intercourse and the youth marvels at 
tho pleasure of governing and at the pleasure that lies in 
breadth of reputation * and as the foolish marvels at the 
pleasure of the knowledge of God Most High and the 
knowledge of H ia majesty and might and the wonders of 
Ilia creation. And for all that there is one cause, and it is 
that pleasure is a kind of perception and perception demands 
a thing perceived and a power of perceiving. Then* in the 
case of him whose power of perception is Imperfect* that he 
should hove pleasure through It is not to be imugined- How- 
can he perceive the pleasure of things to eat who lucks the 
sense of taste, and how can be perceive the pleasure of 
mchidics who lack* ear, und the pleasure that Ii t a [ u the 
conditions ol the reason who Jacks reason? 1 Even thus ia 
the tasting of music and singing in the heart. After the 
sound has reached the ear it is perceived by an Inward sense 
in the heart* and lie who lucks that lacks inevitably the 
pleasure that goes with it- 
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But, perbapn, you will say, 11 How can passion be 

imagined in the ease of God Most High so that music and 
singing move it?” Then know that he who knows God 
loves Him (aFuibMttt) fnovitahly, and as his knowledge of 
Him strengthens, his love of Him ut&o strengthens, 

and love when it grows strong is called passion [‘ftAfl], and 
potion is nothing else than love strengthened beyond bound. 
Therefore the Arabs said, "Lo! Muhammad has a passion 
for his Lord/ p when they saw him retiring for worship In 
Mount Tlira. And know that every loveliness is 

beloved when there is one to perceive that loveliness, and 
« God Most High is lovely fjbsitf/] and He loves loveliness.” 1 
But loveliness h if it be in proportion of make and beauty of 
colours, ia perceived by Ihe sense of sight. And if the 
loveliness be in majesty and might and loftiness of order and 
beauty of qualities and character and the willing of thingfl 
excellent for the world in general and pouring them out 
upon it constantly and other such spiritual qualities, it i« 
perceived by the sense of the heart. And for the expression 
11 loveliness” there is sometimes a metaphorical usage, and it 
is said that so and so is beautiful and lovely, nnd his form 
is not meant, but only that he ia lovely of character, praise¬ 
worthy m to his qualities, beautiful oa to his mode of life ; 
and so a man ia sometimes loved for those Internal qualiti^ 
through their being conriderod beautiful, just as the external 
form is loved. And sometimes this love becomes strong, 
and then it Is called passion. How muni- there are of 
zealots in their love for the founders of parties, such as &sh~ 
Shah 1 ! and Uulik and Abii Hanifa (may God be well pleased 
with them!), to such an extent that they give bountifully of 
their lives and of their goods in their aid and assistance and 
go further than any passionate lover in their zeal and excess I 
A marvel it is that it should be held reasonable to love 
passionately an individual whose form bus never been seen 
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whether it is lonely or vile and who i* now dead, hut who is 
laved for the loveliness of his. internal form and far his 
approved wait and the benefits that have befallen the people 
of the Faith from his wort and other qualities beside j and 
then that it shotdd not bo hold reasonable to lovo passional t-ly 
Him from whom are seen to proceed excellent things, yea, 
Flitn whom, In verity T there is no excellenev and no 
loveliness and no loved one in the world but it is u boon 
from among His boons and n trace front among the traces 
of His generosity and a spoonful from the sea of His faiimfcy- 
And every beauty and loveliness in the world whieh is 
perceived by the intellect and by ej^es and by ears and the 
rest of the leases from the beginning of the world to ita end 
ami from the summit of the Pleiades to tbo extremity of the 
earth, 1 is a grain from the trenyurc'houaes of His power and 
a ray from the lights of His presence. So who shall 1ell 
me that the love of Hi in is not reasonable whose description 
this is, and that love of Him should not increase in the c;*e 
of those who confess His descriptions until their love ptL&s 
hound and the absolute use of the term passion for it become 
n wrong because it falls short in tolling how great b Ilia 
loveP Then His perfection id extolled who hm veiled 
Himself from appearing by the force of His appearing and 
by the mys of whose light eyes are filled. ** If it won s not 
for His veiling Himself with seventy veils of His light* the 
glories of Hts faco would, hum up the eyes of I hose regarding 
the loveliness ot IIpresence/* 2 And if it were not that 
Hia appearance canned His concealment, verily intellects 
would be confused and hearts bewildered and strength of 
body would be left sncoourle&a and limbs at variance. 
Though hearts were built up oE stone and iron, verily the 
morning would see them crashed in pieces under the first 
beginning of the light of His self-manifestation. For how 
shall the eyes of bats endure the noonday light of the sun f 
And the proof of what is indicated here shall come iu 
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tie Book of Love," and it will be explained that the love 
of any other than God is a falling short and a folly. But 
he who is firm in knowledge knows none other than God 
MoBt High, since there is not in existence a verity except 
God and Hie works; and he who knows the works, as 
works, does not pass from the knowledge of the Worker 
to that of another than Him. For example, he that knows 
ush-Shiift'T, and knows him directly imd his productions 
in respect that they are his productions, and not in 
respect that they are whiteness and skin and ink and 
paper and ordered speech and the Arabic language, 
verily, he bus known him, and does not pass from the 
knowledge of nsh-Shufi'I to that of another thon him, and 
the love of him does not pass over to another than him. 
And every existence except God Most High ia the production 
of God Most High and His work done first by Him. Then 
he who knows it in respect that it is the construction of 
God Most High, sees from the construction the qualities 
of the Constructor, as the excellency of the producer and 
the greatness of his power are seen from the beauty of the 
production, and his knowledge and love are limited to God 
Most High without passing over to other than Him. And 
it » of the definition of this passion that it does not admit 
of being shared; and everything except this passion admits 
of being shared, since to every beloved except this there 
can bo imagined something like either in existence or in 
possibility ; but for this loveliness there cannot be imagined 
n second either in possibility or in existence. Then, 
the name passion applied to other than Him is a pure 
metaphor, not a proper sense of the word, though ho that 
has a lack, near in his lack to brute beasts, sometimes does 
not recognise in the expression passion anything but the 
seeking of sexual intercourse. And such a one as this is 
like a donkey ^driver, with whom it is not fitting that one 
should use such terms tu* passion, union, longing, Immune 
intercourse; yea, such expressions and ideas he leaves on 
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one biAb, jojrt- m bra to beasts leave on one aide Durs’i^ui and 
myrtle, anti give themselves to dried clover and hoy 
and fresh leafage. For the absolute use of these expression-*-: 
is only possible in the case of God Most High, and that 
only whenever they are not suspected of a moaning which 
we must hold far from the holiness of God. 

And power of imagination varies as power of under- 
standing, so attention should be directed to rhe refinement 
that lies in such expressions sa these; yea, it is a near 
possibility that there may spring from the mere listening 
to the qualities of God Most High, an overpowering ecstasy 
by which the aorta of the heart is broken- Abu Huroyrm 1 
h L is related from the Apostle that he made mention of 
a youth who was among the Banil leriTTl on a mountain. 
And he said to his mother, “Who created the heavensF 11 
She said, “God, whose are Might and Majesty. 1 ' Re said, 
** Then who created the earth t"' She said, “God, whoso 
arc Might and Majesty, He said, " Then who created 
the mountains?" She said, "God, whose are Might and 
Majesty/' He said, “ Then who created the clouds P” She 
Bflid, "God, whose are Might and Majesty” He said, 
"Lo> verily from God I hear a Mighty Thing! 11 And 
be cast himself from the mountain and was dashed in pieces. 
This is as though he heard something which indicated the 
Majesty of God Most High and the completing of His 
Power; so he wna moved by emotion at that, and fell into 
an ecstasy, and through the ecstasy cast himself down* 
And the Books * have been revealed only in order that they 
should move with function at the mention of God Most 
High. Someone said, "I mw written in the Gospel, 
have a ting to yon and ye have not been moved wit h 
emotion ; and we have piped to yon and ye have not 
danced 1 "■ That U ( " We sought to muse in you longing 
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by tic mention of God Most High, bnt longing wbh not 
roused.” 

This, then, is what wo desired to mention of the divisions 
of listening to Music and Singing and its cutises and it* 
requirements. It him become most certainly evident that- it 
is permissible in some cosea and encouraged in some eases. 
Then if you aak, “ Is there any state to which it is unlawful ?’’ 
I any that it is unlawful with five aceidentS“«n accident in 
him wbo produces the poetry or music, an accident in the 
instrument that is used, an accident in the content of the 
poetry, an accident in the person of the listener or in his 
perseverance, and an tied dent that consists in Ms being of the 
commons! ty of creation> 

The first accident is that the producer oE the poetry or 
music be a woman upon whom to look b not lawful and from 
listening to whom temptation is dreaded ; included with her 
i& also the beardless youth whose temptation is dreaded. 
This is unlawful cm account of what is in it ol the fear nf 
temptation, and it is not on account of the singing, hut if 
the woman, through whom rises the temptation, were only 
talking without using melodics* her talking and convcration 
would not be permissible nor even listening to her voice io 
repeating the Qur'an j m f too, is it in the ease of the youth 
from whom temptation is feared* Then if you usk, 44 Do 
you hold that this is unlawful in every situation without 
considering separate cases, or is it only unlawful where 
temptation is feared In the cose of him who fours fin P 
I say that this h a possible question in point of hw p one in 
which two fundamental principles act against one aiiosher. 
The one of these is that being alone with a wnrnnn not 
within the prohibited degrees find looking upon her lace is 
unlawful equal It whether temptation is feared or not, because 
she is one with whom, in general, temptation may be supposed 
to exist. The law has decided that this shall close the matter 
without looking to special cases. And the second principle 
is that looking upon youths is permissible except where 
there is fear of temptation ; so youths are not classed with 
women in this general prohibition, hut the circumstances are 
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followed III each case. Now, the voice of a woman sways 
between these two fundamental principles; if we follow the 
analogy of looking nt her p then we must close the matter 
nbaolutelj-p—that Is an analogy that lias groat weight. Yet 
between the two are dUFereneeSj since lust invites to look 
when it is once roused, but it does not invito to listen to the 
voice; and the moving of the lost to touch which Is excited 
by looking i& not the same as that which is excited, by 
hearings but is more powerful. And the voice of a woman t 
apart from singings is not a thing of shuoic requiring 
concealnlent-; in the time of the Companions the women 
always talked with the inerij giving thu salutation and 
seeking advice and asking and taking counsel and bo on,— 
buL with women there ia a something more which effcols the 
moving gi last. So the analogy of the voice of wamen to 
looking upon vuuths is more immcdiule, for they were not 
com in Milled to veil them, selves, just as women were not 
commanded to conceal their voices. Thus the arousing of 
temptation i* i be rule which ought to be followed, and the 
unlawfulness shmild be limited to that. This, in my opinion, 
is the tuore probable Hew and the nearer analogy, and is 
strengthened by the tradition of [lie two girls who sung in 
the house of '.Violin, since it is known that the Prophet was 
wont tu listen to their voices and did not guard himself j. 
temptation in this case was not to be feared and therefore 
he did not guard himself. So, then, this varies with the 
circumstances of the woman and the circumstances of the 
mnu in being young or old; and such a varying with 
oiie 14instances ban its analogies, for we say in the case of 
on old man that he may kiss his wife, though it be time of 
fast, but that that is not allowable for a young tnan ; for 
kissing invites to sexual intercourse in time of ihsc, which is 
forbidden. And hearing 1 may invite to looking and drawing 
near which is unlawful j so that, too, varies with individual” 
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The second attribute is in the instruments in so far as 
they arc of the badges d£ people who drink and of the 
MutJbaHMat&x. They are pipes and stringed instruments and 
the kabn-^rvm. These three kinds are forbidden, and till 
besides tksae remain under the fundamental principle of 
allowableness, like the duff whether it has little belb or not, 
and the tnhl and the &h5fm> and beating with the qadih and 
(he other inst.rmneiite. 

Tbe third accident is in the content of what is sung, the 
poetry- If there is in it anything of obscenity or ribaldry 
or satire or what h a lie against God Most High or against 
IT is Apostle or against the Companions, like what the 
Eiifidrs* composed m satire on the Companion* and .ibers, 
the listening to it is unlawful, with melodies or without 
melodies, and he that listens is partaker with him that 
speaks. Sd, too. Is that in which there is description^ of 
a particular woman; for the description of a woman before 
men is not allowable. And ns for satire of unbelievers and 
heretics, that is allowable; Husain b. Thafait was wont to 
boast of the Apostle of God and to sutirae llie unbelievers, 
and the Apostle of God commanded him to do that. And as 
for amatory poetry, i.e. love poetry with deuoriptinn °f 
cheeks and temples and beauty of figure and stature and 
description of women in other points, it calls for considera¬ 
tion. The sound view' with regard to it is that the com¬ 
posing of it and the reciting it with melody and witheut, is 
not unlawful. But it is for the listener to *ee to it that 
he does not apply what ho hears to o particular woman, 
□nd if he does apply it that be apply it to one permitted 
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to him, his wife or glare-girl, for if he apply it to u strange 
woman then he is a rebel against God by thus applying it, 
and by his causing his thought to circle in it. He to whom 
this description applies ought to pul aside music and singing 
absolutely. For he ovot whom a passion has gained control 
applies all he hears to that passion, equally if the expression 
suits it or not; for what expression is there that cannot be 
applied to ideas by means of metaphorical usage? So he 
over whose heart the Jove of God has control is reminded by 
the blackness of the hair on the temples of a like thing, the 
darkness of unbelief, and by the brightness of the cheek, of 
the light of Faith, and by the mention of union, of the 
meeting God Most High, and by the mention of porting, 
of the separation from God Most High in the company of 
the rejected, and by the mention of the cm surer who 
disturbs the gladness of union, of the obstacles of the world 
and its defects that disturb the endurance of intercourse 
«ith God Most High. And in this application there is no 
need of search or meditation or leisure; yea, the thoughts 
which control the heart weigh more them the expression in 
the understanding of what te heard. 1 So it is related from 
one of the Shaykhs that he passed through the market and 
heard one saying, “ The good ones ten for a grain *! ” then 
ecstasy overcame him. And he was asked about that, and 
said, M hen ihe good are ten for a grain, then what is the 
value of the evil r ” And one of them crossed in the market 
and heard u speaker saying, “0 wild thyme!" [Fd m‘tnru 
Sam]; then ecstasy overcame him. And they said to him, 
"For what is thy ecstasy?" He said, "I'heard him as 
though he were saying, * Persevere and thou wilt see my 
benevolence! ’ ” [Ita' tarn 6irrl], Aud this goes so far that 
ecstasy sometimes overcomes a Persian at verses in Arabic, 
for some Arabic words correspond to Persian words; so he 
understands from them another meaning. One recited_ 
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“And there has uot visited mu [mmd zdrctuij iu slumber 
ought but bis phantom-form.” 1 

Then a Persian was seized with ecstasy at thul, and he wus 
asked the cause of his ecstasy, and he said, “ Lo, be raid in 
Pereiati Md zurim, ‘We are all coming nigh to destruction.' ” 
For the expression adr indicates in Persian nr? coming nigh 
to dextruction, so he fancied that he was saying "We are 
all coming nigh to destruction,” and feared thereby the peril 
of the destruction of the other world. 

And the ecstasy of him who is consumed in love of God 
Most High is in proportion to hi& understanding, and his 
understanding is in proportion to his power of imagination, 
and what ho imagines does not necessarily agree with what 
the poet meant or with bis language. Thin ecstasy is truth 
and sincerity ; and he who fears the peril of the destruction 
of the other world is fitted that his intellect should be 
disturbed in him and his limbs agitated, and then ihero 
is no great udvantage in changing the expressions them¬ 
selves. Yet he whom love of a created thing has overcome 
ought to guard himself against music ond singing with 
whatever expression they come, bui him whom tho love of 
God Most High has overcome, the verlml expressions do 
not trouble nnd do not hinder from understanding the 
benignant ideas that join themselves with the flow of his 
exalted aspiration. 

The fourth accident is in the listener, ond consists iu lust 
having control over him. If he is in the glow of youth, and 
this quality have more control over him than any other, 
then musk* and staging are unlawful to him equally whether 
the love of u particular individual have control ot his 
heart or not. For however that may be, he cannot hear 
a description of teiuplea and checks and separation and union 
but it moves his lust, and he applies what he hears to 
o particular form, the Devil puffing at the lust in his heart, 
and so the flame of lust le kindled in him and the arousers 

I On tbr T*sf al-Ktuyil, ihj form ul tlw IwiMOit «fW in dream-, 
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of ct 3 incite him. And it La a help to the party of the 
Devil and a causa of cowardice to Reason which defends him 
and which is the party of God Mosl High. The fighttrig 
is constant in the heart between the forces of the Devil— 
they are the and the party of God Most High — it 

is the light of Reason—except in a heart which one of 
the two parties has conquered and over which it rules 
completely. The army of the Devil conquers most hearts 
and overcomes them ; so, therefore, them is need that 
inciters of fighting should keep beginning afresh to harass 
the fortes of the Devil. How, then, ia the increasing of the 
weapons of these forces and the sharpening of their swords 
and spears allowable ? And music and singing sharpen the 
weapons of the army of the Devil in the case of such an 
individual as this; so let such go nut from the assembly 
where music and singing are heard, for ho is hurt bv them. 

The fifth accident is that the individual should be of the 
commonalty of creation, 1 Given that the love of God Most 
High does not control him; farther, that music and singing 
are beloved to him, and that no lust controls him ; vet in 
bis ease II is prohibited. Rut, just as the other kinds 
of permitted pleasures, it would be permitted in his l hsb 
except that, when custom and habit of if taka hold of him, 
and however numerous its occasions, they are vet ton few 
for him, then ho h one of the foolish whose testimony ia 
to be rejected; for persistence in sport h a sin. And just 
m a little ■■mi by persistence and coni inn sl nee becomes u gn a tft 
sin, so some permitted things by continuance become little 
Sinn ; and thi^ case is like perseverance in following negroes 
and Aby^itiitms, and constant watching of their playing, 
for that is prohibited, although its beginning is not 
prohibited, since the Apostle of (iod did it. To this 
class, belongs playing ut chess, for it h permitted ; yet 
perseverance in it is disliked with tho strongest dislike. 
And whenever the object is play and taking pleasure in 
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eport, then it i» permitted only on account of what is in it 
quieting to the bean j since quiet of the heart at certain 
times is a medicinal treatment, so that the impulses of the 
heart may be aroused, and then it muy busy itself at other 
times in diligent application to worldly things, as gain 
and trade, or to religion, os prayer and recitation of tho 
Qur'an. And regarding that as a good thing to came 
between periods of up plication w l ike regarding tt black 
mole oil the cheek us beautiful. Tint if the moles were to 
iaL-a possesion of the whole face, as a curse on it, how 
uglv that would be! So beauty becomes ugliness on account 
of abundance, and it is not every beauty much of which 
is beautiful, nor every permissible thing much of which is 
permissible. Bread is permissible, but seeking much of 
it is unlawful. So this permissible thing is like the other 
permissible things. 

But if you say, “What all this comes to is that it is 
permissible under same circumstances and not under others; 
so why did you first make it absolutely permissible when 
such a statement, when it corner to distinguishing cases 
with ycs or no, is false and faulty P Then know that 
this objection is mistaken; for the laying down such an 
absolute statement stands in the way only of such a staling 
of special cases as begins from the entity of the thing which 
in being considered ; but us for that which begins from 
the circumstances which came as accidents joined to it 
externally, the absolute statement does not prevent that. 
Do you not see that we, when we are asked concerning 
honey whether it is lawful or not, say that it is lawful in 
the absolute, though it is unlawful for one who is ol 
a sanguine temperament, to whom it ift hurtful r And w hen 
we lire asked concerning wine we say that it is unlawful, 
although it is lawful for him to drink it who is choking 
with u morsel whenever be cannot find anything else. But 
it, in respect that it is wine, i* unlawful, and is only 
permissible on account of the accident of the need ; and 
honey, in respect that it is honey, i* lawful, and is only 
unlawful on account of the accident of Imrtfulness. And 
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aci attention is paid to what belong* to an accident, for 
fldlmg is lawful p bat becomes unlawful through the accident 
of ita happening at the time of the summons to prayer on 
Friday; and there are many accident a such as that. Then 
music pud singing belong to the class* of things permissible 
in respect that they are listening to an agreeable measured 
voice with a meaning tu be understood, and them being 
unlawful ifi only on account of an accident external to their 
true entity. So* when the veil is withdrawn from what 
shows the permissibility p no attention need he paid to him 
who opposes after the uidicatiun is plum. 

And as for ash-ftfiufiT, his school does not pronounce 
singing unlawful as a fundamental principle. Ash-SbatTi 
laid down a rale* and said of the man who takes up singing 
as a profession that his evidence is not allowable. And 
that is because it belongs to sport which is disliked and 
which resembles what is vain ; and be who lakes it up us 
a profession is put in a relationship to folly, and bis manly 
virtue [umruVr] falls from him , and, although it is not 
an unlawful thing in Udell p yet its bting unlawful under 
theao circumstance is clear. But if he does not put himself 
into a relationship to singing, and people do not come to 
him on account of that* and hp does not go to people for 
its sake, and all that is known of him k that hi- is ^umetiioea 
m a b tab- of emotion and chants in it, ihen that does not 
make his- manly virliie fall away or reader worthless his 
evidence. That is shown by the tradition of the two girls 
who were singing m the house of ‘A'isha, 

And Yunus b. *Abd ul-A H lsl 1 said, " I asked a^k-Shad'i 
about the people of ubMudlua permitting music and singing. 
Then adi-^biUht bind, *1 do not know one of the learned of 
tbi- Hijoz who disliked music and singing except what 
consisted in amatory descriptions; as for the driving-song 
und the mention of the traces of the encampment and of the 
spring pftittLrea 1 and the making beautiful the voice in 
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singing poems* It ib permitted/ JJ And when ash-Shafi 1 ! says 
that it is a sport which is disliked and which resembles what 
ia vaini then his saying * sport 1 [Mir] is right, but sport, 
in respect that it is sport* is not unlawful; the play of the 
Abyssinian* and their dancing is sport* yet the Prophet was 
wont to look at it sometimes and did not dislike it* And 
sport and nonsense [(ptp/ije] God Moat High does not blame 
If by it is meant doing that in which there is no advantage ; 
for if a man lay upon himself that ho will place his hand 
upon his head one hundred rimes a day* that Is trifling with 
no advantage in it* yet It is not unlawful; God Moat High 
said, (fwl cbt* not biam$ you /or mmeme in your oaths 
[Qur., u* 225 ; v, 111]* And when God does not blame for 
the mention of His name to a thing by way of oath without 
being pledged to It and with out being determined to keep it, 
rather being variable as to it, along with there being no 
advantage in it* how shall He blame poetry and dancing ? 
And as for his saying that it resembles, what is vain £ftcifi7], 
that does not indicate a belief that it is unlawful; even If ho 
had &aid explicitly that li was vain, that would not have 
Indicated that it was unlawful. It only indicates that it is 
destitute of advantage; what is vain is that in which there 
is no advantage. If a man flays to his wife, for example, 
"I &gU myself to you” and she says, “I buy, v it ia a vain 
bargain whenever the object is play and jesting, and it is not 
unlawful except when the object is really making a slave of 
him, which the law forbids. And as for his soying “dis¬ 
liked fi \ uinkrith~]. he mean* that it Is disliked on some of the 
occasions which T have mentioned to time* or rise he means 
that it is disliked through four of evil. For he has kid 
down a rule its to the ailowabkness of playing at chess, and 
has remarked* 44 Verily, I dislike every play/ 3 The ex¬ 
planation he gives indicates this; for he says, 11 It Is not one 
of the customs of religious people and people of manly 
virtue.” This points to fear of evil A ad hh rejecting 
evidence for persistence in play does not indicate that it i» 
unlawful: he sometimes rejects evidence for eating in the 
market-place and for what in general violates manly virtue 
jjua+i. ishjl 17 
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[iwarw f tf]* Thus, weaving is allowable ; yet it k not of the 
ocdupitians of those who possess manly virtue. And some¬ 
times he rejects the evidence of those who pursue an ignoble 
trade* and his explanation shows that he meant by dislike 
fear of evil. 1 

This is the view also of others besides him of the great 
Imams. So if people desire to make it unlawful, what we 
have said altfjve is an argument against them. 


3, 

A statement of the Arguments of those who pronounce 
Music and Singing unlawful, and an Answer to them. 

They base on argument upon what God Most High says. 
And of mankind (hire ore name who huy sport zomktinjj oj 
xtorii'A [iu order to lead astray from the path of IjW ]. 5 Ihn 
Msu'ud 1 and al -Hasan al-Hasrl 4 and an-Nakha'i 3 that 
“sport consisting of stories Jr was singing* And 'A'iaha 
handed down that the Prophet said, w Verily, God hath 
made the singing-girl unlawful and the selling of her and 
her price and teaching her.” To this we sav, Aa to the 
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singing-girl, what is meruit by ter Is the shive-gbl who 
sings to men in a place where there is drinking; nod we 
have mentioned that the singing of a strange woman to men 
of dissolute life and to those for whom temptation in feared 
is unlawful; suck seek from tho singing-girl only what m 
legally forbidden* But as for the singing of a slave-girl to 
her possessor, its unlawfulness cannot he gathered from this 
tradition. Further, even to any other Than ber possessor, 
listening is lawful when there is absence of temptation 
according to what is indicated by the tradition in the two 
Sahi/i# of the dinging of the two slave* girfa in the bouse of 
f A*iaha, And as for the buying of "sport consisting of 
Tories" for religion, by way of exchange for it, “to lead 
astray" by it. 11 from the path of God/ 1 that m unlawful and 
blameworthy and the question is not m to iL Everv flinging 
is not nn exchange for religion, bought for it T and a thing 
leading astray From tho path of Gad Most High, and that 
is what is meant, in the passage. If anyone read the Qur'an 
11 to lead astray thereby from the pith of God/ 1 bis so reading 
tlie Qnr'Sa would bo unlawful. It h rslated of one of the 
Hypocrites that he used to net us Imam £o the people, and 
would only recite the Sura *Ahtta& 1 on uccounl nf the rebuko 
of tbc _lpoHt]o of God which it contains. And 'Unmr thought 
fpf killing him, and regarded his action os unlawful on account 
of the leading astray which is in it; then is the leading ant.ray 
by poetry and singing lo be regarded as more unlawful? 

Further, they base on argument on what God Moat High 
lays, - itnf at fhU mrrntire do *je oof ntarref? +jt fa ugh 
md do not imp and yr ore itfhrn up {ssTmidijn}. 1 Fbn 
'Abbas 5 said, 11 It is singing in the language of Jlimyar/ 1 
meaning the lifting up. M To that we suy T Laughter and 
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lack o! weeping ought to be unlawful too, since the passage 
embraces them. And if it be said that it is limited, to 
laughter against the Muslims for their becoming Muslims* 
then this also k limited tq their making poems and Binging 
with the object of ridiculing the Muslims. Even as He 
Most High has said, And the port*—those going miray follow 
them [Qur.p ixvi, 224] ; Tie meant by that the poets of the 
unbelievers ; it does not indicate that the composition of 
poetry la unlawful m itself* 

Further, they base an argument on what J abir 1 hsiA 
handed down that the Prophet said, “ IhlTs was the first 
who wuilcd and the first who sang/' So he joined wailing 
and singing. Then we say, Ycrily, just as the wailing of 
Du 1 tid and the wailing of sinners for their crimes am 
excepted, so is excepted that singing which seeks the moving 
of joy and sorrow’ and longing where it is allowable that 
it should fee moved. It is excepted just as the ringing of 
the two slave-girls on the Festival day in the house of 
the Apostle of God was excepted, and the singing of the 
women who sang at hia arrival, when they said— 

“The full moon has risen upon us, from the passes of 
nl-WidS 1 /* 

Further, they huso uu argument on what Abu Umama- 
has banded down from the Prophet that he said, "No om 
lifts up his voice in singing but Gf>d sends to him Iwlj 
devila on his two shoulders, heating with their hucla on 
his breast until ho refrains,” Wo say. This applies to 
some of the kinds of singing which wo have already 
brought forward ; there are those which excite from the 
heart that which Is the desire of the Devil, consisting of 
Lust and passion [ c mAj] for creatures. But as for what 
oxcitos longing towards God and joy in Festival time, and 
at the birth of a child or the arrival of him who has been 

1 AbU 'ALkI ALLdlj [or Abti b Al«l uvEl^fetiii «^r Abn Mulnin miml ] Jihir b. 
*Abd AlluL b. 'Amr nUArw^ri u-Slliiral nl-Madutii - d. a 7B *-r 7B. 
Att-ffaw*, pp, 1H4 0. : I bo QpL, pp 156 f. r Ibn KbiIL, ii. J i0-4„ □. L 

1 Abu UttAou SuMflY b. + Ajlid liUBibliT: iL HI ur M. Ibu tjut. r p, 157; 
ftn-KftW. T pp, G-H t. 
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absent, nil that is tha opposite of what is tbo desire of the 
Devil, a? is indicated by the story of the two slave-girls 
and the Abyssiniana and the narratives which we took 
fmnj the St/tlAs. So the fact that It was permitted on 
a single occasion is a statute that it is allowable; and that 
it was proven ted on a thousand occasions Is subject to 
interpretation and explanation; but the actual doing of 
a thing cannot be interpreted away* since when a thing 
m unlawful it can only become lawful through th« 
accident of compulsion* and if it is allowable it is made 
unlawful by n great number of accidents up to intentions 
and objects* 

Further, they base an argument on what 4 TJqha b. J Amir 1 
bunded down that the Prophet said, ff Everything with 
which a man sports is vain except his training his horse 
and shooting with his bow and playing with his wife." 
Wo eny ± His saying "-vain” does not indicate that it h 
unlawful, but indicates the lack in it of advantage. And 
sometime* that is conceded on the ground that the having 
part in sport in watching the Abyss inions came outside of 
these three and yet is not unlawful; so things not excepted 
are joined to things excepted on analogy* just m the Prophet 
said r f *The blood of a Muslim ia not lawful save for one 
of three things/' yet he joined with them a fourth and 
a fifth/ Like this, too, is the playing with onek wife ; 
there is no advantage in it, only the pleasure. And it 
shows that amusing oneself in gardens and listening to 
the voices of birds and to the different kinds of jesting, 
of that wherewith a man sports, nothing of that is unlawful 
although it may be possible to describe it as vain. 

Further, they base an argument on the saying of ‘Uthmln, 
ir I have not sung* and T have not lied, and I have not 
wiped my penis with my right hand ilnee I did homage 


l ‘Uqbab. 4 Amir nUJniuiEu ; d, 5& r Ae-Nmw, pp, L 
: T hr tfirar* are adultery itnd ffiLape ftfttr tiahEftdng hlim i ew tbp 

Imditjcm ia al-Baktiixi, t*> 1. viii + p. 36 of «L of Cniro, I23S. and ia the Smut* 
ol Ibn il ij nh. Ji, t Sd of titlv ij». of UcMi d 1 S6&. ] da not know what is rtfferrtd 

ta under thf fourth unci fifth, 
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with it to the Apostle of God;” x We say, Then hi the 
lying anti the wiping the penis with the right hand he 
unlawful if this is an indication that singing is unlawful! 
When was it established that s Uthman abandoned only what 
ifl unlawful ? 

Further, they base an argument on the saying of Ihn 
MasTid, fJ Singing mates Hypocrisy to spring up in the 
heart/’ and some add, “just as water mokes herba spring 
np" ■ some even carry it hack to the Apostle of God, but 
that form of the tradition is not sound. They say, There 
passed by Ihn c Umnr 3 some people wearing the Ihrdm* 
and among them wan a man singing. Then he said, *Ho f 

I do not hear God from you; hoj I do not hear God from 
you!'” And from Nafi'* is handed down that he said T 
ik I waa with Ihn f Umar on the road and I hoard the flute- 
playing of a shepherd, and ho put hia Ungers in his ears, 
then turned from the road, and did not cease saying, 

do you hear it F J till I said A No * [ then he took his fingers 
out and said, * Thus l saw the Apostle of God do/ " And 
nl-Fudnyt b. Tyad s eald, “Singing is the spell which raises 
fornication/ 1 And one of them said, “ Singing is one of 
the scouts of depravity.” And Tozfd b. ol-Walld 1 said, 

II Beware yc of singing, for it maketh modesty to be locking 


1 Tut this aajmr of fc Uthmiii me Liwn i, ikt., xr, p. Ifl4, ll 7 ff. fram f.j at. 
Ou ibc allitade □! Muslima frvwrnk lying, iIIotnI And imnJJnwed, mu 
fQt Yu. jip, 52 * 3 . Tho statement Bhtrfl tw^tu, 11 Liing » nJt farbbideti 
(Aumfwi) on account of tb^tf bat on acctmul ndE iMrisru-ni in i% tn 

tbc pcrti-.d aj fliuiuud or iwy otW,' p Compare, %ao t tbo dncLrinu nf Inlnotao*. 
snjyff r in %w, ToL I, pp. 72 If, Similarly, la it h& Mis ri^hl band for certain 
pajpi.*fT W«ql*| fee laud mamwn* but roqfel tlrtt bo oSIh! 

1 d II mar b. al-KbatMh had two Wflfl who are ref&rri*<i to in traililiou *AJbd 
AUib in J. 4 Ubavd AUib. Tbi* h awarding to tb« SM^ ii fc Abd AJIib, wbo if, hi 
71, An-N"aw ri pp, 1G7 ff. ; Hm QtfL r p. 9*; Ibn KbiilL, i H p. W7, note. 

1 Ikrtim m the pr ao cri btd dm* worn by a p%rim and abm bia atajn thth 
wc^rinp it. It ii pul un nt the la#t fttlgo bflfofn renehitm; Mecca H and Enid aiido 
■dter the IhTitli dar, the day ol flamlter- 

* Abm d Alxl Afilb Xitl" a mawIA of £tm l Umqr, am] d, H? jfca tint 
op. W lad m ; Ibn KlialL., ffl, pp. 521 f.; HUN**., p p _ 5 S 0 Ej tnuiiUan 

bera nlRloL 15 an unpoctAJSl Him! mycTi ( 3 ?babC!l oils lci ihte-hlE b.vaJ r^r>fcL=. 

■ Ab& fc AJi al-Fpiliy| b. aUTrimilnl fl^Yarba‘1; 4. 117* 'ah-NW 

pp. 503 f.; lb Klis]],, U, 470 i J Hi* nitmct fmi uJ>Bbii f i Attfiv 
f w BWOsm* tl spirt, 33 (f 

ol-Qttfh,, p. II. l p 4 1 

* Ya*id b, ^-WaM b, «Abd a] Malik h, Marwin, tl» 12 th Ura*jTaiJ 

Htoilfa; d. 126. tbft QnL + p r m wrajiyirau 
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anti ine reuse th last and Tumeth manly virtue; and verily 
it takes the place of wipe and does what drunkenness does; 
then if ye cannot avoid having to da with it, keep it out 
of the way of women, for singing incites to fornication/ 1 
But we say. When Tbn MasTid says that it makes Hypocrisy 
grow up, he means by that in the ease of the singer ■ in him 
case it makes Hypocrisy grow up, for his whole desire is 
to show himself to advantage in competition with others, 
and to make his voice sell well in such competition, and 
he keeps playing the hypocrite and making himself beloved 
by people that they may desire his singing. But even that 
does not involve that Binging must be declared unlawful. 
For the wearing of beautiful clothes and the riding of 
ambling horses and the other kinds of adornment and 
emulative glorying in wealth and pleasant things and 
children and so on make Hypocrisy and dissimulation spring 
up in the heart; but what Ibp Mas^Iid said does not go 
so far as to make these unlawful So it is not only acts 
of rebellion against God which cause Hypocrisy to spring 
up in the heart ; ycn p such permitted things m these on 
which the gaze of the people falls are still better fitted 
to procure it. And therefore 'Ilranr alighted from a horse 
which ambled under him and cut off its tail* because he 
feared in himself vainglory In the beauty of Its gait. Thus 
the beginning of Hypocrisy is in permitted things. 

And as for the saying of Ibn "Umar, “Ho, I do not 
hear God from you 1 11 it does not indicate that singing 
is unlawful in respect that it is singing; but they were in 
Ihvani iind loose talk did not befit tkem r and it appeared 
to him from their signs that their listening was not for 
the sake of ecstasy and longing unto the visitation of the 
House of God Most High, but for pure sport- So he 
disliked that in them, because it was objectionable in con¬ 
nection with their state and the state of IJtrdnu Again, in 
the atones of particular cases, the possible views are many. 
For example, opposed to his putting his fingers in his care 
is the fact that he did not command Eufi 1 to do the like 
and did not disapprove of his listening. He only did it 
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himself because he considered that be should guard his 
ear in its then condition, and his heart from a -round which 
usually would move sport, and go might hinder him from 
a thought he was engaged in or a recollection that was 
more In phee. And so T too, the action of the Apostle of 
God f along with the fact that ho did not hinder Tbn *Umar 
from listening, does not indicate that it is unlawful, hut 
indicates that the more fitting course is abandoning it. 
And we hold that abandoning it ia more fitting in most 
cases i yea, that the abandoning of most of the allowable 
things of tbe world is more filling when it is known that 
they make an effect on the heart. The Apostle of God 
actually stripped off tho robe of Abu Jahm 1 after the 
completion of prayer because there wens a pattern upon 
it which distracted his heart. Bui do you think I hat 
that indicates the unlawfulness of a pattern upon a robe P 
Perhaps the Prophet was in a state from which the sound 
of the flute of the shepherd would have distracted him 
as the pattern distracted him from prayer* Yea* tho need 
of arousing the Glorious Slates in the heart by music 
and singing is a falling short in tho case of him 
who is constant in bis witnessing the Truth, though it 
may be perfection in the cose of others than such a one. 
And therefore al-Hu&rl' &md, 11 Even the most fiffccting of 
Music and Singing [Hearing) ia cut off when hp dies who is 
listening to it”} thus pointing out the fact that the Hearing 
which is from God Moat High is abiding. And the Prophets 
had constantly the pleasure of Hearing and Witnessing, 3 and 
had no need to have them aroused, by devices. As for the 
saying of nl-Fuduyl r and similarly all the other sayings kin 
to it, it is applicable to the music and singing of dissolute 
people and 1 netful youths; and if these sayings were 


ijbdborra a1*Qtinflhi aVAdirai • in the 
- ’W., pp, S U L f and Ilj-Biiiw* 


k Abft JikliiD ^Amlf ( & r r F>?ny(l) b. tTmiEwyJ 
daji ft[ iu-ZuImjt or ni Mu*iwfm. An^Jf 
pA-MiAor, put vil, p. 30, 

1 Alin-Mfiiiju, 'AJJ iferihTm alWosH al-Uuiram! aJ.Bniii; d 371 
Ai-4ti»b,. p. as. Ihnal.Athii, titan** Ml. ' 9l ' 

&& Ante b Jjie p 3(, 
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generally valid, wherefore did they listen to the lwq slavc- 
girls In the house of the Apostle of God p 

Then, us for analogy, the utmost of what can be said as to 
it Is that the analogy lies against stringed instruments, and 
the differences have already been given* Or it is said that 
Music and Binging are sport and play, and so they are, but 
the whole of this world ig sport and play [Qur,, xxix, 6*1], 
*Umar said to his wife, 11 Thou art only a pluylhing in the 
corner of the house/ 1 And all playing with women is sport 
except tillage, which is the cause of the existence of 
children. "And all jesting in which there is nothing vile 
is lawful/ 1 That is quoted from the Apostle of God and the 
Companions, as shall come in detail in the Book of the 
Defects of I he Tongue/ if God will; and what sport could 
exceed the sport of the Abyssioiniia and negroes in their 
playing? Its ollowuhlencaa stands firm by statute on the 
basis of what I said, that sport rests the heart and lightens 
from it tho burden of thinking ; and when hearts are over¬ 
driven they arc blind, and resting strengthens them for 
serious work. So he, for example, who is persistent in 
study ought to cease work on Friday, for ceasing work on 
one dny Incites alertness on the other days* And he 
who is persistent in works of supererogation in prayer" 
on most occasions, ought to be idle on some occasions; 
and, on his account; prayer on some occasions is disliked. 
So idleness is a help to work* and sport nn aid to serious¬ 
ness ; only the souls of the Prophets can endure against 
pure seriousness and bitter duty* Sport is the medicine of 
the heart against tho disease of weariness and restlessness; 
m it ought to he permitted. But there ought not to he 
too much of it, just us there ought not to be too much 
medicine. Then, whenever sport is for this object, it 
becomes a pious w'ork. This is even in the case of one In 
whose heart music and singing do not rouse a praiseworthy 
quality — the rousing of which Is sought — but the hearer 
has only pleasure and simple rest- So it la fitting that 


1 A Book o t tbs Jhpi a ; the fourth oi the thin! Rua -. 
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that be approved in him that be may attain by it to the 
goat which we have mentioned^ It is true that this 
indicates a falling abort from the summit of perfection, 
for the perfect man is he who hits tip need that his soul 
should be rested in other than duty, but " the good deeds 
of the pions are the evil deeds of ardmngelE,” 1 and ho who 
has mastered the science of dealing with hearts and the 
different ways of being kind to them to lead them to the 
Truth, knows absolutely that resting thorn with such thing* 
at these is a useful medicine that cannot he done without, 

1 Tbs 3M wmbfis this flaying to Atm M ulj-iUHnsul BM b. 'Abd Atfili 
ftt-Tuatari, mhi £ 203 w 283 or 273. Al-Uuah., p. 1R; Iba Khali., i R 
Jip>. €02, fiflO. 
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AttT. XX.— The Jnttakifinrtnut qf Emnamdata. 

By F. W. Thomas. 

Tile history of this little-known work is remarkable. No 
manuscript of it has yet been discovered, end on the 
continent of India the only traces of its existence consist 
in the facts that a few of its verses are quoted in two 
Sanskrit anthologies, the Qnrngudhimpaddhati and the 
Subhositavallp and in the Aucityavicarucartii of K&emendm p 
and that the author is coupled with Kalidasa in a memorial 
Terse of Raja^ekknra— 

Janakiharanum kartum Kaghuvamco stbita sati 

karih KumnrudiiHae ea Hivaiiac ca yudi ksamaln 

The Singhalese literatures however. has preserved to us 
a Snuttri or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos 
and of the fifteenth in part, from which gloss it has been 
found possible to piece together a text which cannot diverge 
very far from the original. The first attempt at such a re- 
construe (ion was made by a Singhalese pandit for James 
d'Alwis, who, in his “ Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit* 
Pali, and Singhalese Literary Works of Ceylon,” gives, 
pp. 191-2, a specimen of ten versus sc brought to light. 
But for the recovery of ail the surviving cantos we are 
indebted to K, Dhirmnrotn» Sthavim. Li the year 1891 
this scholar published at Peliyagodu in Coy Ion both text 
and Banna with a valuable introduction* This work u 
in Singhalese character throughout. But in 1893 there 
appeared at Calcutta a nagarl text with a few notes compiled 
by the lute pandit Xlaridihu (^tn, H,A., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Jeyporo State, and published after his 
death by Kali pa da Buudhyopudhyayo^ Principal of tho 
Sanskrit College at Jeypore, The latter (which, however. 
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has not the value of an in dependent restoration) was 
reviewed by Professor Rhys Davids in this Journal ior 
1894, pp. 623—1. Dhannurami/fi edition was noticed in 
voL iv of the Orientalist t pp. 78 sqq., and was used by 
Professor Lemmnu for the purpose of his discussion of 
the work iu the Vienm Orisnffit Jmsrm /, toL via, 1893, 
pp. 226-232. 

Two circumstances give to Kumaradusa’s poem a special 
importance* The first is the native tradition, mot seriously 
questioned, and accepted by Geiger in his recently published 
work on the Singhalese Language and Literature, which 
identifies the author with the King EuraEradasn, or Kmniira- 
dhutusena r who reigned over Ceylon during the years 
517-520 a.d. It is thus the earliest Ceylonese work in 
Sanskrit, Secondly, there is the tradition making him 
a friend and contemporary of Kilidiisii t lor the details of 
which it will be sufficient to refer to Dharraarama’a intro¬ 
duction and to Professor Ithys Davids* article in this Journal 
far 1888, pp, 148-9. For these reasons, and been use the poem 
is written in a stylo of some difficulty, accentuated by the 
lack of a Sanskrit commentary, I have thought it worth 
while ta cull attention to some of its numerous peculiarities- 
Tho reader will find appended a short obstruct of the 
contents of the poem, as experience shows that oven in 
the case of better known k&vyat such a conspectus is of 
some utility. 

What amount of confidence ran ho placed in the test of 
a poem composed in complicated metros and pieced together 
from a commentary? Professor Leumumi, who hm discussed 
this question in the article above referred to, arrives at the 
conclusion that ** the insignificance of the variants proves 
for the text a greater degree of certainty than could have 
been expected/* This conclusion* based on a comparison nf 
the anven cited versos (i, 29 and 32; in, 2; ix, 12 ; xi, 63, 
71* and 92), seems beyond question, though complicated by 
the; fact that four of these were known to tho author of 
the reconstruction. Two classes of divergences are to be 
distinguished, those duo to the editor, who could not foil 
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sometimes Ed arrange Llie wordh supplied by ih e Sauna in 
an order different from the original, and thos^e duo to 
variation* of reading in the Manna if^oIF* The former ease 
is illiiitmled In ix p 12, and the latter In several instance^ 
of which I will refer only to one, viz. t i t 29 f rending a* 
follows :— 


Cu i 1 a i h/.t i (h rt ) vJ ^ Hi .• fdh till , 
pa^-jiLci h;i t-1 imuiipjitlinbliiLipiliailj ; 
ijikta riilbrLlr.ii|L flu. niniflira L'Likfiih : 
■iris viilh ilirili bi lzftlu bitbum Ihy 
I tv iAn Llpthtil -iuliuHt rtitirkilh. 


Lusri hniw\:\ 

ViikjntFa Tidliafrana m mmilyji. cftkfiilji 
urn TTiliuiiril m\ krtiu kaihim till 

{ilj H.«r:i iiLJTiqi -Klimt r fitaAlhf. 


As Professor Leumunn has pain tod out, the Manna reads 
dbdtrd lor mid supplies a word drsldu J for which 

Dharnmmma can find no place in the text. The latter 
difficult}' TTaridaaa ^iistrl ha^ removed by inserting the word 
m place of tti&yahi rendering it by cfarffrir 1 g&tL Now It is 
certain that the text supplied by the Qurugadharapaddhati 
alone gives the general sense, namely, that indicated by toy 
piineE nation : r * 1 If he looked, he was smitten with love** 
arrows: with ilia eyes abut he could not create: how then did 
the creator frame her thighs*: thus were the wise at fault/' Wo 
have in fact a poetical syllogism tu duo form, and a rendering 
in effect the same as that of Aufrecht [ap* Leunmnn,'; "An 
intelligent man can reasonably doubt how the creator could 
have framed her thighs: he could not do it without shutting 
his eyes, since if he looked he would have been at once bit 
by the arrows of love." I think, however, that tho above 
rendering, Inking lurfo und fdfcfo as finite verbs* bus a distinct 
superiority. The question of reading h now clearer. Hahvn 
Muer bi-: a mistake for halo. On the other hand, }*a±ymi and 
djxtatt are variants between which we may reasonably doubt, 
and I suggest that both are derived from an original 
while ifflptifi is a corruption of /wfjrflM, As regards pthjam 
and $aki& f again, there is liberty of choice* But when wo 
observe that the neuter would account by attraction for tho 
reading Ail Atm, and that the genderless use of grtfo/mt is 
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specially provided for in treatises on Alaukara (Y aniBn a» 
t* 2. 23) t further that, m we shall point out, Kumarndnsa was 
a poet devoted to grammatical niceties, we cannot but incline 
to the view that this was the word which he used. The 
question of dhnfrti and ridkutrti t hi and nu (? uru hi dMtrd nn 
kat/mm krtm tan), I will not linger oven but will merely 
draw the conclusion that the sources of the poem point to 
tho existence of ordinary differences of reading in addition to 
the special divergences dun to the reconstructor. Professor 
Leuninnn has also called attention to the desirability of 
securing a greater number oJt MSB. of the Sauna. 

We are fortunately enabled to continue this test of the 
reconstructed poem by the aid of further verses not known 
to tho editors. For in the Subhii.dtavall we find a number 
of these ascribed to a poet Xumilradatta, und off them vtfwx 
are to he traced in the Jamfri&aratm* The identification ol 
the two poets may hereof ter* should further information bo 
obtained concerning Kumirodalta, prove of some importance. 
In the meanwhile I will quote the verses along with one 
other anonymously cited by the same author:- 


KumanutittiM. 

TinuLkllUimliii laSpJyn tiadifrimh 

tkfainnk if^/JNAAi'ji'iP.Tjc ■iii.proi iij irjh 
jjMtstf' ni^njrulji ]»nTDtlliDJllt. 

11 ipImtaitaiL^tiaL^'HlhiLk-in-in 
raTiknrhu li ii.u~ll-.LLi y«i luityil UmuJL 
T3]a£t£im □ilimti imilmi muhu* 
tfltfl* Itlvfl mri^i ruffi gSuiimJ?. 

divi tUVc-l it.il fi njJ.JLT lLi.ii. JLELii 
riuYii^LiLDumU iik muul ni, liutul > l< 
Ti-mur j riti hiiti m viiidu^kimir 
lUV-tHfttfflri Hrlph patSJWikttfUTiiih. 

tttitBiritMHltLnmmviiitnniirtiVi- 

“nhti kinliiyi 

rnkhism drSji ^ViiniiVhiiK 


ii*'n\h riinn hnlri r uatfifuium tm\ 
-fWi VdinWH (ii t fl'l). 

,B mvikrEriu ujJiLLtuSiiLy^ trOtm nmyi* 

■ 1111*i_111ii l! fi^-t]iti t =*n_Lti_L r.ini h =i t.Nliil 
riift^ESiJuj uttifliuti niatmj muliur T1 

l^himn ltfvii TBri^n rtLji ghiBafy (si, Asi. 
ItxHifo ftip cJTIil trutwpriK^ II. :t-4 

W. *<*!- 


r rtii rhjhi- ^ ;:iv 
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JfHWifK&lfta. 

|-i'f 4 titH Tr^Etllltc T [ti ttnvicoJr 
JvhniitLjinu/A itfiblLFt-o T pi TEm5valtIi 
a a rnuljhiv rknyiL kpi'in^aimipTiiljlj i 
oa mnmiavi hi minim evil inf^imgjwii^i. 

SubEuI*.,, 17 d1—5, 

Hjjmiprahtic-fiu prutiviililfaiJijljluiJ’ a 
DimD^naji hilk^a^iLtatekhnyii 
viiinknro Tirffu TlloitRnMllft 
tin rajahnrnstmii pnnar ¥idccMdu. 

1 si3_ 

-fjuyJjpj!. 

Mu^ursr valm DlattJ^MiiMhHi 
nuiLto no. dfint.r ntl|ita mi 
iLith jacigl i rLya^;i Li hi tnJiynip 
n ikrf: LuJi k n t yudlii reh ji rtI hj * 

Iri.iS, 


JAtasMkiirdiid. 

fd^imyavniiLate *jji ikriiale 
bliramura^ *<«4hl?rt3i j*iitia£oipaJ££ 
EiuiiBbhivtkfp ki^aTUisaTniipmblift 
nccramcur qyu. bhiijnip m raj^inpuiib 
(iri, 75}. 

j Reids mjfjTufjku 

tiLikdiido vin^Ti viiltcit^lnmuu 
Jm rijahjiijT.^ nn |iun;tr riAiinfcnrsh 

fop &)■ 

lltillk 'JAtir d*r*f ^ 2 ft), 


These verses present The same features as the foregoing. 
Id the second, third* filth, and sixth we find differences of 
order. In nil but the fourth there are differences of reading, 
anil these not consistently in favour of one text or the other. 
In the first verse the reconstrneted text is the sittiplerp Lind 
derives a support from the recurrence in v. xi* 58, beginning 
timakimri mplftft-ttto bftrptto* For such repetitions of the 
same idea In but slightly different Language are a strange 
and most common peculiarity of Kuinurndusu’s style* 
Another instance is to be found in the fifth verse. Here 
the reading fh&ma is preferable ; but in the next line 
Dhnrmaruina*B text has undoubtedly the advantage, except 
that Mrfo should be read. For (!) it is u comparison of the 
red L*mgati 1 flower * with the Mntk bees to the fire and 
smoke that is hero indicated, (2) MrtimaradkUli m nonsense 
and one MS. has i3) the second f pi k ont of place, 

and (4) the whole idea recurs in v, 72— - 


snmarocata Juiigah 
tomuditova krcunufiklutValT 
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and v. SO— 

stimiidiiyo mi vikncakrtadyuter 
vitatu vah ai^ikliiikuatimac riyah, 

where the mhniplM — ttiiigafi is compared to lightning. 3 
In the second verse the doable ghtxna of the Singhalese text 
seems to be n stop-gnp p and in the third T am inclined to 
prefer dip- The only doubt in this last case is duo to the 
fact that v. 61 also has di'fi, apparently meaning ' in the sky/ 
That this is the meaning intended is clear from the fact that 
there is a pun in tarnvauiooma (=tammik$a) f crow/ and the 
crows are overhead not all round (dip dip ). But 

po&nbly Kumilradnsa thought there was authority for difi in 
this sense (cf. xiv ± 44) s 

The general result of this discussion is that both the 
Singhalese text and the Anthologies present good and bad 
readings, A perfectly reliable restoration of the poem will 
never bo obtained from the Sonna alone, and we must fix 
our hope- upon the recovery of the work in an Indian MS, 
Meanwhile every additional verse brought to light will give 
valuable information. 

Before leaving the question of reading 1 will call Attention 
to u lew passages where Knrid;Tsa‘& text or the Singhalese 
edition need correction : — 

(I) i f 4. Rond *kAaIrkndu*rjfa t not ^rudra 3 , with 
Bharmariima. 

(3) ij 85. Read yimiumn t not -dm- with Dharnumima. 

(S) ii p I7 + Road rnrm&m I * I^ridiisa has perhaps misread 
the Singhalese character into nimlna. 

(4) ii, U9, Read kttiMidgt wmA, not kathuidgmntfh : the 
^iijic explanation. 


1 AJ«> u, f'turtli liiQti. v. S$— 

vanat^iintvililw lUtuiti, injiu* 

turn 1 ;lp_LLt,.lil i kkia prutipldvalt ,F 

i alum iIIte vimiiiiiati 

jftl:ii)iH|ji nil ; 

md igajji ill *. bs. 
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(5) iij 75. A' i ik si* than the? g nr foJctv does ngt scan. 

(6) % 7. For 

prom tj_yani;Tn cim eanakaia tapasribhih 
kucusya imifrtyii Wlatimndirodargni 

read 

kufSL&yai IBtietya faaaknis tapambhili 
pra m rjy numun n alamandi rodaram t 
since a haAuwiM' la required. 

(7) t p 3S. For ktirohgawe read turahgmrt with Ohurmli- 
rama; and in v p 23, mhkaya dd° loi ddii D . 

(8) v, 43. apamnwi&toi is a misprint lor apamr&Uam. 

(9) Yii, 56, For Aor/ffltt read Afflrj* with Dhnrmirjnia. 

(10) viii t 6. For Mtiffurih read mnginl with Dharmiramu. 

(11) ix t #7-8, ia u curious case. Both Dim rmilrama iwid 
i^rid^a Qaetri give Sudhdfit us the tmme of the Kekaya 
prioce- This is, however, a mere erTor for YudMjit, due to 
the similarity in the Singhalese script of x and 

(12) xi, 45- Bead— 

aEactma 'Lammlt ghanadarubbih 
stnarahitaiii rahitam pradidliiLk^una 
rucimbha > cirabhiVait^vartm.fin;7 
prukhatUij khaeitii ua Da dipitsT. 

"By mighty love (atmui) eager Ui burn the deserted lover 
■with clouds for logs the pyre of the sky, brightly shining, 
and irradiated with the lightning's (acirahhn) fire [atita- 
cartmnn), was kindled.’' 

(13) xiii, 4(3, For bkmanainahifo imd jmitaijapm read 
-inn und -sou with DharmrirSina. 

(14) xiv, 78, For mygntakjamJ, read -iaJtfirutnah with 
DharmilrSmR, 

(15) xii, II, mahiblmfm euto (for until), and xiii, 40, 
nunn»titiit/i (for *dtim) seem to ba required. 


The poem is ehuractemed by remarkable grammatical 
and lexicographical peculiarities, and, as in the case of the 

■f-H.l.-i. lwu. 


It 
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Bhattikavyu, the display cf auch learning seems to have 
been one of the objects oi its composition, We find not 
only a great number of rare words* known either not at all 
or only from grammars and dictionaries, but also strange 
forms and constructions, for which no doubt the author 
considered himeell to have sufficient authority. I will now 
exemplify the most noticeable of them. 

( 1 ) Gram matiea I peculiarities 

(a) The use of the 3rd porg. sing- of the perfect atmanepad 
as an impersonal with the subject in the instrumental* 
a construction unknown to me else where, is instanced 
in the following: — 

sajofuham uddhrLukuntakcna 

■ ■ f 

prityeva ramyam jabase vanena (iii, 9), 

midharataravyathitena cetosi 

k|uuarn vicukru nikutedn dantina (r t 36). 

kriipi prapedo mrgalhfiobanena 
T fit sail ivudaya nijum kurangaui (i, 6^). 

(Other examples occur —i\ 55, item? \ iii, 55* vee ; and iii, 73* 

tt&ampe.) 

(ft) An equally extraordinary impersonal is seen in 
ni^tflldv iti vediLapada 
muni nil fo§am ahhui/ati r ksairiam (iv T 27)- 

(c) An imitation of a Vedic construction* sanctioned by 

Panin i, ii* 3. 2, with tho Kii^ikii and Pataiijttli, is the 
use of the accusative after sarrtrfali and uh/uujafa/t in 
ubhayataa tapodhanom (iv* 62). 
hiranyaretah^uttmilin sarmtah (v, 5). 
utpatam tmu 1 like a portent * fix* 26) is less unusual, 

(d) We find an unusual verbal construction in 

rj&w yam bn rati xmh Ida* naan 
tat tad ova pun at 5pu yogi tab fviii, 45), 
dTitona tens taimyom duhitur didrksuh 
Mlmtja kq&yneit athendraankhsm yayqct (ix* 67). 
fiiiktam m hrdaye 'bhinidhatte 1 touches the 
heart ;* (xv, 6) H 
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{*) aamah aakamwii for ariwmA (or mmdmw) sakajmm* 

(f) nnbd/ifOr (v, 61) in an ekaeesa for *ttbdhnmurltwyar. 
iff) The following ore new verb forms :— 

a&iUiarmt (iv, 5}, "brought into existence/ 
pnwabibhttmd (iv. .10), * honoured .* 
nifttglyatml (iv, 49)* * presented/ 
sftnid&ngitQ {v, 8 ), 1 attached.' 
fiiUdhftjxtfa (x, 75), 1 caused to drink/ 
yeija [x, 50), 1 to be gone/ 

tktfaeinidaf r ' reported 1 ; but nynthkki (also 
unique) seems to lie required* 

U) (iii ? 33, and x, 3) ns instrumental of ddfon la 
without precedontp and tirrArJfrr/H is, 30) has to be 
added to hu hr Hama. 

( 2 ) 

If the above are not the innovations of tin unschooled 
poet, much more patently is this the case with Lhc choice 
at words. In the appended list comprising the chief of these 
I have marked with an asterisk those words or meanings 
which have hitherto been traced only in dictionoriefi and 
grammars. The remainder are, with few exceptions, 
altogether new. An examination of the words with 
asterisks will show' that a large proportion of them is 
tAken from Pilijini and h is commentators. 1 Some of them, 
Hiich as thjtih^ahkata, mutimh i f ikp^c^xta, lattraydk, md^ah- 
ihka M mustindAwfO, p&fjfatoham r jampati , bhitktima, tit May-, 
mnglmlfit are remarkable forma, and It ia quite plain that 
XniMtradihui was u diligent student and ran sacked his 
grammar for rare expressions. In one instance I believe 
T can point out a Panin Kin word which has been improved 
out of the poet/s text. We rend (x a 76) of Havana\s approach 
to Situ in these words 

dum bhiij mfeam uttu ugu jutn m nriditamastakaiu 
krincin tnuskarinam Sita dadaraaframiun agntam. 

\ Nitaallv mjmj form* whkh d* utnir ehtwhcrv (<!,*. niiwitfr- Ea tbeaiidiilfl 
Tu p 44) are itiu hiken by <Hlf author IrOnJ Finbl, 
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The word ajiciia or q/itaJea * a religions mendicant,’ hitherto 
known to iu from only one Brahmamcal fluurce, the 
VaruhiimiLiru TSrhat - Samhita, might eoma appropriately 
enough upon thE lips of a Buddhist author. But when 
we remember that Jdpf&mlw h contemptuously u^d of 
a pretended ascetic* that it ia a Piuincati word occurring 
in a passage from which Kumaradusn has culled another 
of his choicest bowers, viz. dtfah£&£ikti t undj further, thaT 
mb and nd are often indistinguishable in Southern MSS* 
(whence the variant dindima and dimbimt, 1 drum ) T it 
becomes increasingly likely that this was the word actually 
uaed* Seeing, huwever, that the Ka^iksi gives ddmbhiku as 
the rendering of dii nddjin ik<\ y I will admit the possibility 
that Kumdradiisa in our passage is merely referring to the 
eutra of Panini and not quoting it; 

Another remarkable word is occurring in the 

ver&8“ 

tatah pmtikaBaiighuto vlrah kekayuvam^yajah 

bibhnic chokaivigunitam mmtmi nuuncraMam yayau (%> 571* 

The phrase prafikat&hgMtQ means, as the Singhalese 
Sanrn informs us, 1 along with a company of counsellors.' 
Now according to PutanjEili oil \;7rttika 3 on Pan- iii, ^ 
miighafa is used far langhatn at the end of a compound, 
tiud the Kacikn tells ns that the sense is then ‘one 
who collects, eta/ as ranvtmughdtfl = go mrrmti wmhmdi* 
Probably in these cases utnghaht has nothing to do with 
mngh&tti, but such a word as is formed from 

terrnnsa tiff ha \ Emrnrimiigho stf) by the suffix which we 

find in kamattt' gtirtato, hhdrdta, nlcd/ff, etc., regarding 
the origin of which I may refer to u paper on l+ The 
D Suffix" published by the Cambridge Philological Society, 
19(Kh The form mhghuttf recura with probably the sumo 
een.se in kM&ifc®fo$amhgM(a (si, 95)* 

Two other interesting additions to the lexicon are the 
roots tdr and rang. The former, hitherto known only u 
& suspected reading in the Athurva Vedu r bears the meaning 
of 4 quake/ apparently, in the verse— 
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tarutuk yi samir utamisnita- 
ksatatanur oa btavatl tavafci; 
viratir abjnrasnni prati sum prati * 
svam alisamliEitir akgoti raksati (xb 86), 

where we must note also an ad verbial form meaning 

J safely-* The verb raittj is seen in ntktf&flurrtftffu (Ip 53) 
and its derivative raritja (xiv> 21) , thus confirming the 
tmtgttii ■ $ titan of the Dhatuputha, 

A special feature of Kumniudusa*a vocabulary is due to 
Ms fondness for the figure pttrtfaya or circumlocution. In 
all the ktirt/fj* this is, of course, a familiar device, but it. ia 
carried beyond all moderation in cases of appellatives such 
as kiiKfdywifivgopaktt (xi, 16} h pumnd&mgopnka (xi, 77], and 
fvmg&paka (xi, S9 ) t all synonyms for indrvffqpaka f firefly/ 
and in makaraktimpdiff (iVp 59) — A gusty a, gaganamgarti- 
hhotjadhartingand (xi, 9) — Ganges, i'mwtjixtanujapdtitak§di- 
|: *ts p w' rn h a {ip nvfo tw :f a a h ( l v, (5-3 } ~ V l i; \ a in i 1 ri i. } > ■ tki u 
tfelJUJ f&a fxi, 68) — indrqj&h, pahkfifnrdga (xiv, 19, ef. 
pakkqjtmtibha, Ragh. V M xviii, 19) = 

(xi, 96) = indnxnlkt, demtetuttm (viii, 40) — dt^amrv/md^ 
xiMrtnikiMfi (viii, 92) — emdrakanta s and IrnwipaddhaU 
(xiii* 14) with sitehmldkfxm (ix, 30) — kr$namrtman- Note 
aUo miigatani pnrihrttja e&rinau {viii, 53) = hrahmamriiiaw. 
The concluding verse of the poem con tiling a distortion of the 
poet's own name into Kiuuurapanmnika* Sneh periphrases 
cannot, however, be neglected, since, ag in ibe cose of 
dtuiiavd&m, they are sometimes taken from other works 
or pass into the common possession of the fcnfl. Among 
the other singular! tins &f Kuinaradafia T & ut*e oi words. we 
may note the very numerous circninlociatioiig lor 11 king,' and 
the constant recurrence of mmpnd and the latter of 
which with the noun (dfi must be exemplified nt least one 
hundred times. 

For grammatical and lexicographical purposes Kunuira- 
ddsa’s learned re linemen Is girt a special importance to 
the poem. The testimony of so careful a student to the 
correctness of a word or construction cannot be neglected. 
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I do not, therefore, quite agree with Professor Leuinunn# 
remark (op- ciL* p* 232) that the use of ouvrafri aa a bye- 
form of ftiorul proves the author no muhabti^L Od the 
contrary, I should accept upon his authority the existence 
of this form or of a grammatical rule sufficient to justify 
it; and in fact the word ia found in B. and R, and the 
other lexica. In xiii p 3*1, w# have the word fiafqcarmu r 
meaning burrow, 1 where mremr, though not elsewhere 
known, obviously cornea from Vcm I do not think that 
Ktimaradiisa invented this word. But I would not defend 
foxtuka for katoktf, * flank of a mountain J {xiii, 17), The 
Ufio also of Main (xiii, 39) and ioi (x, 72) at the begin mug 
of a line is quite inexplicable. It is expressly forbidden 
by Yamtma J s Kti vyd la h k(t i r atrifi (v, L +>). In xr, 2, I suspect 
that vtihtti meana J not 1 known/ but 1 knowing/ ' informed-’ 
In style the Janakiharaiyn is more arlihciai than the 
Eaghu Vam^u, perhaps morr than the Kirutarjuiuya, but 
it does not approach the extravagance of the later Klvyru 
It ia not so recondite os the prose of the YilsaYadntta. 
Many of the well-known plays upon words arc to be found 
in the poem, e.g, on ptirnga (xiv, 32 j, on kula (xiv s 47), 
rrrfta (i, 35); hut the more minute puna are not common. 
Yfe have a grammatical example in i s 89— 

uiho so vi^amapadflgopitartham 
j agad n payoga viy nktabh u r ldhu turn 
bahu tuhinanipatadosudustniii 
girim asijut kukaver iva prahandhani— 

with plays on ptidk, Main, itihimf (fw hi i^) # and nipaifi. But 
the author's favourite ornament, after the above-men lion rd 
paryatja, is alliteration, which is kept up without inter¬ 
mission throughout the poem (of Loumann, loc. cdt, p. 231 ). 
A good instance is xiv, 44 — 

nitiadatu nadatuditameklialam 
vigalatn. ^galatavrtaeauuua 
osnlihuja suhhuja 'sumsaqihatih 
prauditiT vidita dici hhubhrtiL 
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But we have no very elaborate famnkem nor repetitions ol 
a single throughout a stanza. The general result is 

to give a very mellifluous flow to the poem, which in respect 
of metrical skill and ease is probably unsurpassed in Sanskrit, 
The tikatdli sarabandha of the Guuclu style is avoided* and the 
general effect is rather that of m&tfhurya and mukumarya 
than of Of the artAdla&k&raA In general, such as 

upmtw t nijmka, ufpre3k*d t tl&sejM i, arffttwtarmyaitM, cfcr + , only 
a moderate use is made, 

Kumaradusa excels in the pretty and the grandiose. 
A good example of the former is a stanza describing the 
baby Rama— 

na m Rama iha kvu yiita ity 
anuyukto vumtabhir ugratah 
n ijahastapn tayrtnauno 
vidadhe p llkunilmam urhhukuh (iv* 8 ); 

and so again-— 

tilriiki! rajutubhangabhasura 
lajokii iva ribband Lanka 
digyndhubhir udayad udasyato 
vartmani grahapnteh aa until tat ah (Till, 83). 

The Other quality ib well illustrated in the description of 
the Visnu— 

nij adeh abb uriik m n tan agan i l; r asftranibusa 
gatugatapujorayipatulutalani astbitavn (ii p 3}; 

in the fine description of the sunset beginning— 

flannigrhyu kiintaantetim k vault 
prnathito T pi ravir esa ragaviiu 
nsLumastaknic ndhifritah ksannm 
pa^jTitJvu b tin van am sunmtsukah (yin, 56) ; 

and in the whole canto xiv, narrating the construction of 
Iiuma T fi causeway* e.g. v, 84, where the agitated sea is 
compared to a lotus— 
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pracnlat \iii gnturahgadalimlaf a~ 
sphuritavidrumukQsaras&iiLpiidl 
k^ubhii^radhusaroruhi karnika- 
vapur uvnha patan kjmukucjilali. 

I t must be confessed that this power of grandiose imagination 
occasionally strays into the ridiculous* as when the monkey* 
are represented bearing mountain# in their arms, while 
the earth rises and sink# under their tread — 

rtnritnrangakhnrdhatamaatakam 
dhvnnikrtah parigrhya vantiiikasah 
padtibh arena ynyus futam ambudher 
rinrnni tonnamitakfitt i mu il rial am fsiv T 22), 

Oto the whole* Xnmnradin is both an excellent poet and 
one eminently suitable for educational uses* 

Among the works known to him the MuhJIbhiisya of 
P&taujali must* as we hare seen, certainly find a place. 
Whether be knew the Ea^ikn is a more delicate question 
uses the verb Mitijftpaij- io the sense given only by that 
work, and upfrima ritusfatj- imnndriM M not actually supplied 
by the rale of Pin ini nor mentioned by Palaujali, are also 
from the Kifikl* On the other hand, he assigns to fimt§mb 
u meaning (* priest*) different from the Karikh'a fBttngtfa 
Considering, however, that the aorta trcalhfmah (viii, ^8) 
is also from this work {ad Pam iii, I. 18, and vii, 4. 93), 
1 incline to the affirmative answer. In the Jtdti/tilmkdrfieriii 
of Vimana, who may or may not be identical with the joint 
author of the Eucika, he is never quoted byname, and we 
could not assume that the t nit against ini tial kAalu is directed 
against him. But a verse cited in ii, I. 13, q f this treatise 
bears too many marks of Eumilrudasa's style to lean? any 
doubt of its authorship. It reads— 

sapadi paiiktiTihufigamanamabhrE- 

-tanDyasamvabtam hulac alhiE j 

vipnlupyj-Y^tavursacitaih faraih 
phmgasatnyun nlCkajita jitom. 
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Here the use oi — 1 ten 1 und — * tnoukey/ 

I he purytif/a in pankth'Unmjurnmmnmhh rt — haruratka, and in 
al&kqjit “ fudrajit, the alliteration, the flow of the metre, 
and the subject nature as that wc hate u verse, the first 
hitherto traced, from the lost parts of Eumiiradika'a poem. 
Unfortunately the date of Vauiam/e Ffffr 5 is not certain, 
while the Kafika, if we accept I-tsing/s account (TukakiisiL T s 
trnna. + p. 178), must bo unsigned to the seventh century, 
and Kumaradfifia'fi acquaintance with it, if proved, would 
involve a reconsideration of hi& own age. We nmfit, 
however, regard with suspicion the testimony of a foreign 
traveller who states, as I-tsing dees (trans,, p- 178), that 
Tata nj all wrote a commentary (sc. the Malmbhisya) on the 
obviously later and fuller Ivnelku. 

Kuuiarudlisii used also the RumnyiLua and the Raghu 
Tflinju, The former he follows stop by step throughout 
the story, and that iu places, c.g. the account of the exile 
in canto x, where Kalidusu gtree only a brief summary. 
He shares also with the Ramilyana a few rare expressions, 
such aa ft.tntiCL m /tmi{i f xi T 17 ■== H feather/ That he was familiar 
with the Raghu Vuipea cannot be doubted by anyone who 
will compare canto xli with the corresponding parte of our 
p* jo ill Rut this can further be proved by decisive facts. 
JJot only have the two works in common such rare words 
as iramm * shame* and qiu/ya t friendship/ but wo find the 
following used iu identical parts of the narrative :— 

purmdktt i (High. xi, Q'S; Jan, ix, 3G), of the appearance of 
Para^u Ramu ; 

pulitaechadmana * , . , jura (RugL xii, 2 ; Jan, x, 3*, 
concerning the old ago of Rapa atha ; 
rr§ast/anf$ (Ragh. xii, 34; J;ln. x f 72), of ^Ulrptmakha. 

We will therefore waste no words iu proving to this 
extent the correctness of the Erudition associating the Iwu 
works. Whether ibe Kanmitdakiiuti^ilru was studied by 
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Kumiiradilsa, I cannot datisively prove. But Da^aratkaGi 
admonitions to Rama in canto x seem to stow some alight 
reminiscences of Lha eleventh chapter of that wort. Whence 
comes the sdinn minima of * p 2G ? With the Cipipik- 
hadha the poem shares a few words* such as agu ' tree/ 
(uf/itjdna at the knee, while in the use of others (see the 
libLl' it 1ms apparently been copied by the author of the 
Biihmimayana. 

Of the references in the poc-m we inuv mention Lhose to 
fom* (i, 17), Kanci ([, IS), the Tmmat (i. Iff), the 
Taritskas (i, 2(J). Ldyana with its tifidras is, no doubt, 
ymnurngly alluded to in ill, 23— 

kiin knutukeim f I'nnmkiiriiju te 
srja Lvum ud0mdMr{ivngiim 
bale! tvaiii EisyopuTaixasya laksmir 
fty evnm dee lulanii sakhibhih ; 

while an open reference Lo the Buddhists occur* v, Go, as 
follows :— 

sthitva gone mahatl latksanalabdhaniok^h 
* Lay uk ti pliula nu nusatnpadus le 
£dkt/rt ivasya vjjikhii rIpusainikebh ya r, 
cukrus tn ti apasabh sign in a noptide^am. 

1 ho allusions to the \ avanaa and Turtt^kus have been 
discussed in the introduction to the edition of the Ragbu 
^ain^a by ^andorgikar* with whose conclusions, however, 
it is impossible to agree - 

The flfiftfch yn philosophy provides material for puns in 
the verge— 

umwklajag rhya upi Lntru samikiUi 
p i^acumk^astati bli i r ui rantarom 
krtliutihakilrain rathecakrurenubhir 
jagtir jagat ^*nrq?ns(mmmRynm (v. 27 ); 

und m i, 2d wc find a mention of the hiid(koti), or balance., 

nn I r l I 
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List i» r Rare Words ani> Meammus/ 

&krati T * safely * xi T 86 

tig^ * tree J (Qk. iv, 33) xiv, 44 

ajcLryyoxn, f friendship 1 (Pm* ili, 105, ami 

Hugh. xTiiip 6) \i t 24 

atikBayknu, £ very thin 1 i, 30 

atidantay, f sense (read xtidantavad P) y r 28 

udhikanaa, adv +J accordance with one's karma 1 

(Pan. ii, 1* 6) i r 83 

adhikratLip &d.\\ r 'around the sacrifice 1 y p 12 

adfa i ksaya m, ady.j 4 at death 9 zi M 37 

adhijuuu, adv., 4 at the knee J y* 30 

adbipajodhi adv +t * on the sea T siv + 41. 56 

adhiraya* 1 great speed * si, 62 

adhivari, adv., 1 over the water/ gf, adhtpaiham iii s 52 

itmipayogayant^ 4 iminyited * vli, 44 

jumptririaa,. 4 unsown/ y. Sfiprti y, 13 

anuvraj, 4 imitate/ cf* atm xii* 38 

anuci^ti J * instruction f (Jiitaka M.) ie^21 

auitsyaiidananip f after the chariot 1 ix, 15 

•anyataredyuB, odv., 'one day 1 (Pa^. v s 3. 22) iv p 15 

imyuyita* 4 ill-treated' x* 83 

upagbanu. f body * i[Pim. in* 3, 8I P and Naisli. 

vili, 11) xi, 13 

aballkrta, 1 effominuius * r f 52 

abbikopam, ady rJ 1 in anger 1 viii, 5 

libhiyyatun (atmanepad 0. 2 age.), 4 address * yi, 17 

ubhi;atru p adv. f * against the enemy f v, 40 

abhinidha atm a| 4 touch 1 (P)* c. lot;, xv p 6 

*ambukrtii p 1 spluttering 1 (of speech ), y* mpra x, 17 

ajah^rilikati^ read 5yah^ulikata p q.y. x f 24 

uniim ' paribhramana xiv, 79 

/ Any wurd as nu‘iAT3imr nnl i-uuu] Lei tin Lirf edit ivii of frtonier- WiJliii m* + 
ilktianjuT lini bt^n though* worth i^rl tilling - Wunii slue! Ignats found only ju 
oatiTtf j^iornnuir- add iJ u tLimiLrig? on- nuulol with oil iMterip-k. A few nrjjora 
itKioUal vfik jtJ L , rLiirL , 5. A imdl numb-T ol iliE! Wnrda wiU U? fuuiHJ dial by 
Niiidin^k^r, dp. dt., p. U5, 
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fc aTHDjj + 1 baatu p xi, 74 

Eivaniraittain, adv. r 'wilt evil omen/ or adj.j ‘ill- 

omened p P xi, 2 

•jiTita, 1 protected r (?) xiv t £8 

nvyahatij adv.* ‘beyond question * x, 31 

a^am * acfinti xi\ s 65 

ndus, * take/ ' choose p iv, 34; xv T 16 

asekijna, 1 on watered p ; iqr wkima see Patanj, 

und Kurskii mt Pirn, iv, 4. £0 iv f 73 

lisauhitya {sanhitya), * insiitiableness 1 it, 34 

i 

^v&hjiilikatii = siibasikjito, el Pin. v, 2* 70, with 

Pataoj, and Eng. x p 24 

ilJakofbbriini) ajthins, p audience ball * i, 22 

' (adj. — diksanabandhi i* 20 

^a^aillvala, ‘priest 1 (Pan. v, 2. 112. Tbo Kunkil 
gives the sen m juifArfittw, ali&Q £mind in 
dictionaries) vi ( 33 

utdba h ‘servants 1 (?) m p 69 

iihilva* 1 Injogh p (found in RY, and Paju ili, 3,74) v, 13 

*ikfin^akata T ‘field of sugar-cane/ € £ Pstn, v, 2. 29 T 

with Patauj. and Kiif. x T m 

indukiiutu — candrakanta j f 25 

ucc&irbhrta, 'overpowered’ lii, 43 

uttara, 1 with gtari distinct ’ (punniogij) 4 

samtit pure hay, ‘ uplift the tail ’ ; If 20 

•uddehita, 1 white ant' vi, 11 

udrie, * ahoot an arrow from a bow ’ vi, 43 

undum • mu^ika (Su^ruta) iv t 11 

upaknuci, ’ near the girdle ’ vii^ 46 

iipataiyya. ‘ royal tent' [Rain.. Hugh.) or ‘ '’palace ’ wii, 4 
iipunitamLam, ' near the hi pa 1 Jii f 45 

*rhhn * deva T ^ 

R*.Tka t Qiva' [^4fl 

^aitihasikn, 1 historian r 
2, 60 ; VartL 5 


it, 61 
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imeunasru adj. with mma ( f according to F^auns f ) x p 2G 
•katteyab, d three vile ones/ Patauj. and Kac. /rrf 

Pan. vi, 3. 101 x p 9 

k&dona* + destroyer 1 vui* 54 

•kandhara, 1 cloud * xi, 62 

IfAndh rli * cloud * li, HO 

•karlri, 1 part of an elephants tusk 9 r t 36 

•karka^a,, * sword 11 (punningly), rf. the venae quoted 

by Yamimuj JLdi r tfdlahkar(irrtfi t iv, 3. 7 i, IS ; x* 8 
kiikhaniaiku (feta.) ix, 21 

*kaca r * yoke-pole 1 xiv* G6 

Mkata t 1 poor * vi p 3S 

klnoyii — Tama (Naish., Bukr- j it, 27 

kiih^Tyudhogapaka =; indragopuku xi* 4ti 

kr^napiddbaii ™ krsnsvartman xin 3 1 i 

kaitava, 1 trickery f {Baler.) viii, 52 

kaumuda, 1 lot us bed J (or 1 lotus/ Bhag. P + ) lii B 58 

kramabandbup 'crouching (at perhaps 4 circling P i 

of a lion preparatory to springing * ¥ xiv, 76 

aankrld-, * creak* (also in Kiraturj\ n TTar^a Car. T etc.) v n 59 
*klnmj*th& F 4 weariness " iy, 51 

9 klamuthuj id. ii P GO 

khuragruhakiip perhaps appellative* = 4 a horse's 

hobble ! xii* 2 

gadguditu, 4 throbbing p (utterance), cf. Pairi, Ik*! x, IS 
•gu^ya, 'virtuous" [Pam v r 2. 120 ) vii F fi 

grbya = *(1) blhya p * outside' ix t IH 

(3) 4 friend/ f intimate 9 x, 28 

(CL for both senses, Pan. iii, L 110* 
and Kil^.) 

gopatiiuani = yuryiikiLritu xiii, 19 

catunnpcTkrU, + in four portion* $ iii, 4 

cundrukm* 1 peacock f ((/if,) i, 51 

carrna in hukrarmu, 'furrow f xiii, 34 

jam* onomatup., 4 splash r xiv t 26 

•jamputl* 'husband and wife P ‘ (g&nu. to Pun. ii p 2. 31, 

and JK%.) viii r 49 

jyesthu — jyuisthp (Tar, Br- S. and Dictt.) xi F 02 
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abhivyatflij (aim. c. 2 uce.V), * address J vi, 17 

tnmicchadn, * feather* (Rum*) xi B 17 

lammvilti€ana — tamriiksa xi t 60 

litv- ((avail), 1 erpiich * fP) xi* 86 

’timita, 1 wet 1 and 1 quiet xiv, 46 

FtTj ' nrrow p 6 

*tutunm — ni usaka iv, 55; vi t 11 

•vitfiatay-, £ OQmb (mi one’a jatl f ? Liiatay-is given in 

Pacini r iii, l*2l„ and vitustay- in the Kririka v f 21 
data, 1 water 9 (Divyuv.) xfo, IS and 50 

duo tuvnsas = dafcmacehada (Xuroum S. v* 54) viii t 40 
dasta, 1 near, 1 ‘next to # ix, 10 

dnndiTjiniku, v. supra (dambbajlvikii) i t 76 

dldhitimsIJin — am^d 0 xi f 1 

Mipra, 1 bright 1 (Piuj, iii f 2. 167) vii, 7 

dnrnaha, f hard to fasten 3 (of a girdle) yiii, 37 

devatlimukhftp * fire T iv t 21 

devatiiigDlaka, 4 piny-ball P xi, 6S 

dnlhi^A = Brahma (of. dnihana) iii t 31 ■ Ey, 39 

ubh midha, atm., c + Joe,, * touch * (P) xv f 6 


uamiipannm, 'arrive* (of time) iii T 77 

•nityagad, i wind 1 x| Tp 7 

ninuitaritn, 1 quite filled xip 53 

uiriidhi — prosiddhi (the phrase uirfidAm tigftfrt 

recurs Eirat + ii p 6) ix ? 41 

uirjlvika* * reft of Kfo J ^ S3 

uirdantatvn, * tooihle&SEieftS f x f 17 

nirmokay-, 1 let go* like a slough or veil x t 85 

niryutav^ 1 present # j y s 40 

mvarhnka, 'oppressor * it, 47 

aijtta, * levee 1 (f) iB, 69 

'nnjuru, 1 covering 1 (Patunj, uad K%_ <ni I'iln, 

iif, ti. 21) 45 

naipuiLj], ‘ dexterity ’ 17 

paokajar'jgo =. padmarilga xiv. 19 

paulrnjaioixm, id. x iii i 16 

pankitn, ‘ muddy ' ^ |g 
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pajikti in Paiikriratha, paiiktisafikbya, panktimiikhii 

(for ref£ see B. and It, with nachtrage) i, 12; xi, 4 
patatpati, ' finruda * xi, 15 ; xiv, 25 

’padika — pedes (gana parpudi) t, 28 

porikalpa, 1 (1) * apportionment,’ ir, 5; (2) ‘fancy/ ™, 28 
|iarik>rjbhit, 'disturbance 1 iii, 36 

parirodica, 1 reduced to tears viiij 84 

parivljana, ' fanning * x , 85 

jmrisrnTujia, * stream * x j t 47 

puretnpati, * Yuma * sill, 28 

'pa^yatohin, ' open robber * {Pafcnij, and Eiie. mi 

Pan. vi, 3. 21) i T( 22 

{ciiika, * moss/ 1 collection xii, 6. 21 

pilvaim(k[i) — pti yeiuPj * 1 water * xi 7 61 

pit ran dura gopuku — indrugopuka xi, 77 

*prsntka, ‘ arrow * Indian Wisdom, p. 105, u. 1) v, 31 

prnnTriika, ' submission ' or 4 contrition ’ xii, 52 

praticchandaa, ‘image’ proticcbando) yjj Id 

pmlijrm™, adv,, 4 at each birth ’ *Ti 42 

■pwr&ra* 1 covering ? (Pun- iii, 3, +i4) S3 

prahuni = pmbaru, ‘portion of time 9 (of ardjm- 

prahairikH) 2 

prarnam (Fan. ri t L 89, Vartt 7), "chief debt * vi t 61 
proteTedfsy-, 1 make to sweat * 17 

Mil vidyii, 1 raantravicesa r (cf. bald ■ *osadhi) ir, 51 

Lrulcikayn, "army 1 (Divyix) i Xj |g 

* h* ] fmtiVh a r * ape 1 s ii j 3 % 

balay-, r to ho young r vf p 24 

hhadra, used of cm elephant, 1 manageable * (Ram. 

% 6 + 26) r, 7 

^bharguviiy-, 1 ir-somble Parana Rama 1 yi t 23 

*bhiclelnnn = bfaefetavyn (cf. Pataoj. and Ifnr* ad 

Pan. iii, L 96) ,V t 59 

bhoji, + earth J \ t H§ 

man it a, 4 noise,* 'dint 1 {of jewels: for a different 

sense cf. B. and R., man) xiii f 42 

1 Tbi“ ttta bjf* t[np|uijr«] surrospi^nrl |i» ihm nrn M\Hasx o % Uir Verb 
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madhyclnliiram, adr ., 1 in middle of forehead 1 i, 50 ; iii, 22 
mnruta marut (yf. B. and R.) x , 70; ja, 71 

’’marniuyidh, ' piercing vital parts' (AY„ 1 Shaft.) x, 67 

maf i — mnsi ii T| 19 

‘iniirabdikfi, ‘ ushers preserving (silence " (c£ Pataiij. 

and Kay. tid Pan. ty, 4. I) vix f 46 

muknlibhu, ' contract ’ vii, 70 

'mn^tindhaya. 1 baby ’ (* fist-sucker ’; cf. Pan. ill. 

2. 30, with Pataflj. and Kaf.) * X7 

niryatoy-, * present * | V( 49 

yfimaghatl = yamaghosa, 1 water-clock ’ yii, 41 

'raktak.su, 1 buffalo T I} 5 

’rang-, 1 leap 1 (raugattiimnga saranga) i, 5 . 3 ; x, 71 

ranga, 'restless’ (P) iiy, 31 

fangi, id- siv, 47 

rajai’ukhnv-, 'resemble a riija^uka * ii, 3J 

udric-, 1 eb Dot with ’ (a bow, cf. purity-) vi, 43 

rupyu, 1 suitable' v 44 

’rekhily-, 'make a streak T (gaim kundvildi) f r 72 

lohitnySfin, ‘fire’ 3 

Inyin, * keeping time' K j Ti -jg 

lklntyn, adj. to Inliita (y,L Inin tit) ^ gg, 

•liitikii, ‘ spider’s web ’ fJ gg 

vmpfyaja = vam 5 nja £cf. Yum. v, 3 , 54 ) *’ 57 

♦yanada, ' cloud 1 ^ gg 

•vannukas, 'upo ' jjj 99 

TBprn, 1 tie-id * (Dhaima^urma) 43 

varnalingin, ‘disguised us a twice-born man 1 x 77 

’vahni^ikha, name of a plant _ LiiugalT 30 

vudnvn, udj. to ndsyi, 1 the submarine Ere' (cf. 

^ar iigudhurapaddhati, 284 and 109, & ; 

Subbng.j 1769) rtfi, & 

vnri — vuti, 1 elephants' enclosure 1 93 

TikRaria^m), udv., 1 intently ’ ^ 28 

viliiatay-, see liLjtay- v ’ 94 

vidruvnnn, * frightening 1 — ridr:TvQTL& j 73 

•ymffn, ‘ black 1 j’ gg 

•siplas - viprus, ■ spark h Ti ”' 
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viyodabhrii r may uni 43 

visnuvartmori = visnupada, * sky ’ T j|j 

•viaari, * fi«Ti ' grj 

Tlsra f‘i " old age 1 (Baku-.) ri, 35; x, 2 

rrtba vidhii, * make light of' 35 

*TTEasy- * mcuttmneccha vam (cf. Pan. vii. 1 . 51, and 

Hagh. xii, 34) 72 

vynspkalay-, * slap * ijj, a4 

v aihud buluuki ku, adj. lu vibndhalokn {= svargya) v, 11 
unumj- = aim- 1 inmat* * ^ 

cakranrlu — indramlii* J sapphire r ^ 9^ 

* 9 ftkla _ priyamvada, x, 48 = ‘ compassion * (?) ^ 39 

^aj-alu, * slothful* (Pirn. iii, 2.158, gif.) fi, 14 

corabhiivttut-, * containing carabhas ‘ x f T 47 

*f5yika, ‘sloth,' illustrating Pai*. ill, 3 , 108, and 

ii f 2 . 15 , with Pa tan j, and Kaf. « 72 

fukanana, * home ' (cf. B£ni. v , 12 , 36 ) *ii’ lg 

fitakamkunta = cundrakiinta vili, &2 

•aangrahii, * fist' (Pin. iii, 3 . 36 ) * 2 , 34 

"aanghatu, v. supra x , 57 ; xi, 95 

•aatynpay- - satjatn Scaks. (Kaf mi Pan. iii, L 25 ) i, 86 

aamagratj, 1 integritas ’ v 43 

samotpuccLsiy-, ■ lift up the toil 1 jj 20 

* 8 arvajaauin, v. survu 0 ( Vj g 4 

eary&pddefam, ath\, * with a gesture' (or excuse) iii, 47 
*sarvajanTua, ‘belonging to a whole people,' 

Patwiy- and Kif. art Pin. v, 1 , 9 (read 
Jdrrn°) iy, (H 

*&itBcchadu, 1 goose' xn, 7 

sitetariid h van — kraijayartman 3 ^ 

BisoriKa, ' desire to cultivate * 2 , gfi 

slta, 1 furrow in the eea' (punaingly.i x, 90 

audbajit ~ Tudhajit tmisreading) h, 67 , 68 

suhrttam X| 33 

“saukharatrika, • asking if one has slept well' 

(Patau]. and Kug. ad Pan. iv, 4 , 1) jy, 49 

skandha = 1 body' (?) 2 , 15 

Vtainbaks ri r 1 clustering ’ or * rice * (?) xii, 27 

jyoi. ti 
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atbupaiya = *5thiipali k 4 chamberlain 1 vii, 1 

sdhuman* 1 height/ 1 force 1 (BeIIat,) vii, 20 

vYasphifliiys 4 slap 1 lii, 34 

yada, 4 speed p 22; xiv, 24 

protsveduy-j c make to sweat J Ip 17 

burigopaka. — intimigopftkii (Suhhu£. 1722) ^ 

halacamiEi, * furrow * Auij 34 

hi ranyareta^oraii a — v&hni^ahi T t 5 

hrdaynluta, 'good sen&e 1 : for hrdajaln [of- Pan. 

Yp 2 + 122, mih Patarij. and Ka^.) * P 10 


Abstract or this Poem. 

Cantfo J* 

fn) tv, 1-11. XhfBCrription of AyodhyiL 

(b) tv. 12-25. King Day or a t ha. 

(u) yy, 26-44, The kin^s wives. 

(d) yy* 45-74. Dftgarathm goes hunting and shoots a 
hermits son. 

(a) tv. 75-90, The boy's death und the hermit^ otirse* 

Canto 17, 

(s) w. 1-8. The gods visit Viimu, who is described. 

(b) vv. 9-18. The gods land Yisntu 

(?) vv< 19-32. The latter inquires the cause of thetr 
depression. 

(d) vv. 33-73, Brhnspati in reply describes the acts and 
power of Eavaijia, and implores the help el Visnu, 

|>) tv. 74-79. Yisriu promises to come himself to the 
assistance of the goda in the form of an avatar named 
Rama* 
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CViafo J//1 

(fl) tv. 1—13. Description of Spring, 

(fr) vy* 14-24. .Sports of the king 1 and his wives in the 
garden. 

(c) tv. 25-31. The king describes the scene. 

(!f) vv. 32-58, The sports in Ole water. 

{e) tv. 69-52. End of the sporty. 

(/) rv. 63-68. The sunset described by the king. 

(g) vy. 69-76. The night. 

(^) vv, 76-81. The morning and the reveilles by the 
minstrels* 

Canto 1 F 

(/i) vv. 1-14. Birth and growth of Dacnrathn's sons. 

(A) tv. 15-20* Vipvuinitra ? whose sacrifices are disturbed 
by Raksasos, approaches Dacaratha with the request 
that Rnma may join him aa a protection, Tho 
request is granted. 

c j vV. 30—49. QacamtWa parting counsels to Riima p who 
prepares with his brother Laksmana to accompany 
the sago* 

(ti) tv. 50-58. The three reach the hermitage where Rumu 
remarks upon the desolate aspect of the infested place* 
(el w. 59-61, The ilaksLied appears. 

(f) vv, 62-69. Vigvamitra encourages the brothers not to 

spare her, though a woman* 

(g) w. 70-73. Death of the llak^asl and presentation of 

divine weapons to Hama. 


Canto F. 

(u) vv. l—I Oh Entrance into TifTiimitJ&'tf hermitage, 

(6) vv. 11-24. Yipvimitrn assigns his taak to Rama, who 
relates the history of the place and describes its 
peaceful life. 

k) w. 25-51. An army of Fifacas appears and ia destroyed 
by the brothers, Marfcu and Subaim being killed. 


2TB THE JAJSiEiHAEANA OF Kl T MlRA&l!U. 

Canto VI. 

(a) w. 1-8. VI^Tamltra conducts the brothers to Mithiia to 

see the bow of Janaka. 

(b) vt. 9-15. They stay on the way at a Long deserted hut 

of Gautama, whore Rama restores to life a woman 
(Abnlya) turned to stone, the victim of one of ludra $ 
youthful misdemeanours, 

(f) w. 16— 3J0. Rama reaches the birthplace of the Manila 
Mithiia* who celebrate its glories. 

(tJ) w. 31-32. Arrival and welcome at Mithiia. 

(f) w, 33—41. Vicviinitra addresses Janata in com¬ 

plimentary ter™. 

{/) w. 42—46. Januka displays the bow. 

tv. 47-59. Kama breaks the bow and is chosen is 
son-in-law by Janata. The people praise Kama. 

Cant# VII: 

(a) tv; 1-6* Meeting of Kama and Bfta* 

(h) w. 7-18. Slta described in Riima'a words. 

(#) vv. 19-21. 8it5 withdraw?. 

(of) tv. 22-34. Lovo oi SltS and Kama. 

(e) w, 35-62, Dafunttha arrives with his sons and 
charioteer at Mithila, and the marriage is celebrated. 

Canto VIII r 

Bambhogavaruana. (w. 55-92,, fine description of sunset 
and night.) 

Canto IX* 

(a) vv. 1-25, Da^amtha departs with his sons and their 
new wives from Mithilu. (vr* 4-9, Janata'a counsels 
to Sita. ) The journey. 

(&) vv, 26-45. Appearance of Paracu-Rama, who fights 
with Rama. (Speech of Rama, 32-34 ; speech of 
Para^u-R., 36 —43.) 

(tf) vv + 4£M5R Entry into Ayodhya, 

(d) vv. 67-68. The Ejiikeya Icing sends his son Yudhajit tn 
fetch Bharata from Ayodhya. 
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Canto X 

(a) vv. 1-42. Da^aratha proposes to install Rama as king; 

his speech on the duties of a sovereign 
(6J w* 43-45. Intervention of ManthnriL 
(c) tt, 46-56* Departure of Hama to Gi Iraki! ta. 

{d) tv, 57-61. Bharata brings the news of Bajaratha 1 * 
death. 

(f) vv* 62-68, Hama admonishes and calms Phare U, and 
induces him to return to hk sovereignty. 

(/) w. 69-70. Death of Yiradba, 

(ff) v. 71, Removal to PaocuvutL 

(h) tv. 72-75. The incident of ^urpanakha and her 

brothers Ehara and Ruzana. 

(i) vv. 76-90* liaviiim carries off Sjti 

Canto XL 

(a) w, 1-22* Fight between Jatayu and Havana: the 
former with his dying breath reports to Rama the 
rape of SftiL 

f ft) w. 23-24. Rim a,, removing to Ht. M ilka, meets with 
Hsimman and becomes his ally. 

{ff) tv. 25-37. Fight between TTajinraiin and Bali. 

(if) tv, 38-80. The Rainy Season. 

(f) vt. 81-96- Riima describes the Rainy Season, 

Canto XII. 

(a) TV- 1-10. The Autumn. 

(b) tv. 11-37* Rama's description of the same, and account 

of Sugrivn’s improper advice, 

(c) tv* 38-52, Laksmana remonstrate* with Sugriva* who 

makes hia apology. 

{*/) TV. 53-56- The monkeys go forth in search of Slid* 
Canto XJIL 

(a) vt, 1-5* Raimi'a dejection. 

(h) vv, 6-25* Stigma describes to him the mountain. 
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(e) w. 26-44, EcMiia , i return and report 

(d) TTr 4tMti. Rama advances to the sea-coast. 

Canto XIF1 

(«) vr. 1^45. The monkeys build the causeway over the see. 
(A) Wi 46—50. Rama describes the scene. 

(e) vv B 51-81* Continued description of the causeway and 

the passage over it. 

Canto X V. 

(a) vr. 1-22. Anga&a, being aont as envoy to Havana, 
delivers hie message. 

******* 


Canto XXV, 

The colophon of the work. 




Ant- X - —The dim of Simian in the time of Ilamd-AUah 
MmtrnrJj and Marco Polo- By Guy le Strange, 

Is a Inter number of this Journal I hope to give a summary 
account of the Cosmography known as tbs Nuzliat - al- 
Kulub or Ileart*8 Delight” by Htund- Allah Muatawfij 
more especially indeed of the geographical part of that 
compilation, and this will serve m ft supplement to the 
paper recently given us by Mr. E, G, Browne on the 
historical work written by this same Persian author* colled 
the TtMkh-i-Guskkifi* My summary, however, not being as 
yet quite ready for printing, I take this occasion to publish 
florae preliminary notes on the vexed question of the older 
capitals of Kirman, with a brief reference to the other chief 
cities of the province, since the account written b}' Haind- 
Allah appears likely to prove useful in understanding the 
description of Elrmim given in the Travels of Marco Polo. 

In the Nti-ftaf, the Kirtnan province forms the subject 
of Chapter 14 of Part ii f describing H The Lands of Iran," 
in Look HI, which treats more especially of geography, 
the remainder of the NmAaf being devoted to natural 
history* astronomy, and general cosmography. The Persian 
text of this chapter will he found on p, 181 of ihe 
lithographed edition, published at Bombay in a.h. 1311 
; 1894) by Mirza Muhammad Shiraz!; and of this edition 
I shall have more to say in my next paper. 

After giving some details of the revenues of Ifirman, and 
mentioning the boundaries of tha province. Ham d-Allah 
states that the capital of Eirmiin was Gawasklr, otherwise 
called Bsrdaslr, while the chief towns of the province were 
Blrjan, Jiruft, Itigkan* Bom, Khabis, Mashiz, 1 Shahr-i-Babak, 

1 For Menhir 1 ]witter rbailing- is pmbflblr yarmoMh Fr, as given Ln tic MSS, 

mid In thO OOtrespHldlDg piiMfignur tbf Turkah tbit of tha Jifian +Yu i «j (c. 257) ; 
N'nniliablr teiJlg tht Thiei tV.wn at Ule district of tbs 5;im^ name which lias 
1 iburt dutnnKT to the SP ntb Qik of Bom. 
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and Hu Finns, An examination of the modem map thows 
that* of these nine cities* the six last m the list given by 
Ham d- Allah still exist in a more or less flourish mg condl tion 
at the present day; while, though the three first mentioned 
have, as bum, apparently disappeared, the Districts of 
Bardaslr, Sirjan, and Jlruft still exist. The late Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith found the ruins of Jlruft city at the 
ancient site now called Shahr-i-Dnkynn us, which lie on the 
banks of the river KbaHbriid, a short distance to the west of 
the modern hamlet of Sarjuy. Further it will be remembered 
that General Schindler, in 1898, in the pages of this Journal, 
pointed out that the place called 1 Cutnudi r by Marco 
Polo, where the Venetian traveller rested on hie journey 
down from Kirman to Hurmuz, must: be the suburb of 
Jlruft called Kamil din, frequently mentioned in the Saljuk 
Chronicle published by Dr* HoutfimeJ The question there-* 
fore remains outstanding what are the sites respectively 
of GawadiTr* otherwise called Enrdaair, and of Blrjan^ both 
nf which figure constantly in the chronicle* as the names of 
the two capital cities of Kirmam 
Genera] Houtum Schindler, in the pages of this Journal 
and elsewhere, has already identified Bardastr with the 
present city of Kirmirn, and the correctness of Lis con¬ 
jecture will be confirmed by the data given in the following 
paragraphs. In regard to Silvan, however, which he holds 
to be So. fdabad, the modem capital of the Sir jam District* 
the evidence of the Arab geographers is against this 
identification* for Sa^dnbnd is upwards of 110 miles from 
Kittmln city* and all our authorities agree in stating that 
Slrjan lay but two marches distant from Bardasir, the 
equivalent of 50 or at the utmost 60 miles, 5 

Turning to the history of these two capitals of the Eirman 
province, as set forth in the Arabic and Persian chronicles* 
the following m a brief summary of the information there 
given. 


lAft/ 01 ”?? 3 Qwmftfad Society f y r p_ SK.A3 
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During the Caliph me of Omar, the Arab armies wftc 
despatched to the conquest of Persia, and after F&rs hud 
boon partially subjugated, the Moslems passed on into 
Kirmiln and laid siege to STrjan. This stronghold Mujashi* 
ibn Mas 1 Ed stormed after an Investment of a few days, and 
taking possession of its district in the name of the Caliph, 
bo then marched onward against the cities of Bam, rTlruft, 
arid HunrnlE, which in quick succession fell under the power 
of the Moslems, and thence their armies moved on east¬ 
wards towards Khurasan. The name qf this town* which 
wag the Sasaamau capital of Kirman, is spell by the Amh 
geographers either As-Sirnjnn or Asb-Shirsjan (but always 
in Arabic with the article ); the Persians write it Slrjan, 
and this the modern pronunciation of the name of the 
district. This city continued to be the capital of KIrinau 
province until the middle of the fourth century of the 
Hi] rah (the tenth a.r), when all Southern Persia came 
under the power of the Buyid Princes, under whom a certain 
Tbu Ilyas was made governor of Kir man, and he for an 
unknown reason took up his residence at Bardasir^ trans¬ 
ferring the government offices to this town from Sfrjan. 

The city of Baidaslr (or BrtrdashTr) is not mentioned in 
the chronicles of the first Arab Conquest, but Hamznh of 
Ispahan, a historian of the fourth century A.H., asserts that 
BardashTr in Kirmun was originally built by King Ardaahir, 
the founder of the Saasanimn dynasty, who called it Bib- 
ArdoahTr* which name by corruption became successively 
BihroaTr (or Bihdasir) and then Bardnshir. Mukoddasi 
(ako of the fourth century a.e.) gives u& the further 
information that Bard as ir was in his time commonly called 
GFawasklr by the Persians, a name which Yakut also spells 
Juwusir and Juwasklr, adding that Bardasir is hut the 
Arabicized form of this word. 1 From the middle of the 

* FUtiiULELri, am; Hiunifth I=^b^ni foditni by text, p. 40; 

Mn^aeite, ICO, 401. Tifcii, i, WS ; ii. 927 ; i», £65. Th* pronuiidjiliafi 

y aadtaji A?r‘ r c-muf ti m im; givrti^ ifl mtrt! V it dcnMl tfffflf fipi-tll =4 ftlia--setting uf 
I be dincrili»l [rami* oflhti Arabic «Kfl». I belie** GttfCmJ MaaStm to be 
Twktalp n in deriv|ik|E BbMr from Surah-Ardnahlr [FJLA.5., 1861, p- 4E2}: 
lb* authority ib-i TerHian djrthiiuLry if* tie! tbf F*r&##p+i-AivtiMvi* At# Lj 
hardly to? be tnL+UA in written o| etymology 
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fourth century a.w. onwards* Burdaslr, where the seat al 
government waft dow permanently fixed, rises in importance, 
end under the Ealjuks, who wore masters of the KirmiTu 
province from 43*1 to 583 (1041 to 1187 a.t*.), though Sirjun 
is one of their chief cities* Burdaslr continues to be the 
1 Dar-ol-Mnlk p or official capital of thin governorship. 

In the Persian chronicle of these Kirioun tkiljuks, 
which Pmfessor Houtsma has lately published* the name 
is given sometimes na Barda&Ir* sometimes as the city of 
Gawashlr m w hut what is of more importance is to note that 
in the corresponding chapters of the historical work known 
□s the illrkbwund invariably refers to the 

8atjuk capital as u tho city of Kirmno/* or more briefly as 
EimmUjund the name Dardasir is nowhere mentioned by him. 
The two names* therefore—Bardasir and Kinnnn—evidently 
represented one and the same place, and all doubt in the 
mutter is removed by n reference in the Chronicle of Ibn- 
al-Athir* who* under the year 494 a.h,* relates how Iran 
Shah the Suijiik was expelled "from the city of Burdasii% 
which same is the city of Kimiilu.” In G19 (1222 a.d.) 
the Salj uks were supplanted by the dynasty of the 
Kilrdkliitay ; und in the pages of the RaWtat-a^Scffii 
Kutluk Khan, the first prince of this line, is described by 
Uirkhwaud as inking possession of " Ibe city of Kirman/* 
and later on it ia stated that ho was buried in the Madrasah, 
or College, which he him self bad caused to be bulls fJ in the 
Quarter called Tuikahad outside the city of Kiiraun/* In 
the Tdrlkh-i-Oxmduh of Humd-Allah, on the other hand, as 
alfto in the Chronicles of the Suljuks published by Professor 
Houisom, it ia stated that Kutluk Khiu, in the year (il9, 
took possession of “ the city of Batdaalr^ (or G awash ir as 
the Gu&tfah has it), thus becoming ruler of all the Kirman. 
Kingdom \ while the contemporary authority of Yakut 
also gives Bardaslr aa the name at this time (thirteenth 
century of the capital of Kimmm J 


i C3wdiL MS., chapter tv, «eBni x r Regn of Burak 0ijib; Hwitfuna* 

i r 4, ; Eawiat^aA-Sufi. ([ULDfrj-iuhwl im noinl in 

*'H. l!»e) r part it, IM t ioa K 1-28, m ■ Ibn-al-Athtr, 219 ; Yakut, iv T m. 
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The town of Shjaii, however* is frequently mentioned by 
MIrkbwand during the reigns of Kutluk Khan and his 
successors. It uppers to have been the secant! capital of 
Kinma, and MlrjSn continued a flourishing town until 
the end of the following century* at the time of the over¬ 
throw of the Mnznffiirids* who had succeeded to the heritage 
of the Kurakhitay dynasty in Kiiman during the early 
part of the eighth century (the fourteenth A.n.)* The 
MuzaffarMs had established their government in Fare, where 
Shiraz was their capital, and the Rinnan province became 
a dependency ; but at the close of this century they, in 
common with all other dynasties in Western Asia, wero 
overwhelmed by the invasion of Timur, He appeared for 
the first thug before Shiraz in the year 788 (1387 A.D.) t and 
after receiving the submission of the two provinces of Ears 
ntid Rinnan, he graciously reinstated the Muzaffhrid prince 
Abu-Ishnk, grandson of Shah iShujiT® the Huzaliarid, in the 
government of Sirjan, while Rinnan City was loft in the 
hands of Tmad-nd-Uln -Ahnmd r a brother of £hah Sbtiju*. 

In the course of the next few yeans, however, Timur 
became dissatisfied with the behaviour of these Muzaifarid 
princes; and in the year 795 (1883 AJ>.) he again appeared 
before fclie walls of Shiraz, crushed the Huzatlhrid forces in 
a pitched battle, and then, after appointing his own sou, 
Prince Omar Shuykh, Governor-General of Far* and lurnmn, 
himself returned westward to the conquest of Mesopotamia. 

Prince Omar Rhayhh had a difficult task to perform in 
the restoration of order throughout -Southern Persia, for 
many districts refused to come under his authority. Sirjun 
in particular was still in the hands of Gudurz, the Mupiflarid 
Governor* who held that province in the name of Sultan 
Abu-Tshak* and Prince Omar Shaykh had to send troops 
and lay formal siege to this stronghold. The fortiiicntioftJ* 
of the KeiVuIl (ensile) of Sfrjan, according to the statement 
of 'Alt of Yazdp had recently been repaired, and the place 
was very strong. The siege operations made no progress, 
and after the lapse of a year Prince Oumr Shay kb set out 
in person to go to Sirjdu in order, if possible* to bring 
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matters there to a crisis. He was t however at thia same 
moment recalled by his father, and shortly afterwards met 
his dentil in Kurdistan while travelling to rejoin Timur at the 
royal camp before DiySr Bakr. This was in 796 (1394 aj>.}, 
and for two years more SirjHn still held oat, the garrison 
ultimately yielding to famine rather than to force af arms, 
and by the order of Timur, when Gudarz at length did 
surrender, he and hia few remaining soldiers were nil pot 
to death, as an awful warning to the disaffected in other 
parts of the province. From this time onward the name 
of Sirjan disappears from history, and all recollection of the 
■<ife has apparently vanished from the memory of man, 
Ksrnian City becoming the solo capital of the province. 1 

The! evidence from the chronicles, given above, that 
modern Kirmin City represents the capital called Bardosjr 
of the Middle Ages, is entirely confirmed by tho accounts 
ot the earlier Arab geographers and the description* of 
modem (revellers, Mukaddasi, in the fourth century (the 
tenth a.b.), describes Bardasir as a city with four gates, 
throe of which, the Gates of Zarend, of Khabls, and of 
Mahan, evidently opened on the high roods leading to these 
throe towns, which lie respectively to the north-west, cost, 
and south of Kirmun City, Mukaddasi then mentions the 
three fortresses for which Jiurdoslr was famous ; one was 
the castle (Ksl ah) on the hill, so high up us completely 
to overlook the town, and here there was a very' deep well; 
secondly, there was the fort (Hisn) defended'by a diteb. 
which stood immediately outside the city gate; and lastly, 
there was the castle within the town, near to which stood 
the great Mosque. In the Persian Chronicle of the Saljuk* 
frequent reference is made to the Castle on the IT ill 
(Kal'uh-i-Kuh), to the Old Castle, and to the New Castle, 
and those are evidently the three places already described 
by Mukaddasi; while in modern Kirmiin we tind that 
there is, in the first place, an ancient fortress crowning the 
hill to the oast of th 0 city, now generally known J the 
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Kid^t-i-Dukhtsx or 4 the Maiden** Fort/ and attributed to 
King Ardflshir in the popular belief; then, m the second 
place, at the foot of this hill are fortifications with walla and 
towers now crumbling to ruin, which must represent the 
older fortress outside the city gate; while, lastly, the older 
fortress, within the town, doubtless stood on the site of the 
present Governor's Palace, 

Another building connecting Kirmiln City with the time 
when it was still called Bardaslr, is the magnificent Green 
(or blue) Dome, called the Kubbat-i-Sabz, which covers the 
tomb of u celebrated princess* Turkhan Kbit tun, &he was 
the daughter of Kutluk Khan, already mentioned, of the 
Karsikhitsiyg and marrying bis nephew, ousted her own 
brother from the throne, and then during twenty-five years 
became virtual ruler of Kirmito, governing m the name of 
her husband and of her two sons, who in turn she allowed 
nominally to succeed to the throne. Mlrkhwilnd states that 
she died in 681 (1282 ah**}, uud was buried under the dome 
of the Madrasah - i - 8hah r ^ or City College. The Green 
Dome* within which her tomb now' lie** hears an inscription 
on its walls giving the names of the architects* with the 
date 640 (1242 a-ij.) when the building was completed, 
during the nominal reign of the son of Kutluk Khiln, wham 
bis sister Turk ha n K ha tun afterwards set uside. 1 

The question ahII remains as to the site of SirjSn ; and 
for this we must refer to the ascollent, maps., which both 
General Schindler and Mr. Stack h llvc appended to their 
accounts of the Kirman l^ro vince, and plot out the distances 
which, according to tha mediaeval geographers, separated 
Slijdn City from known points* namely, frqm the neigh¬ 
bouring towns in I he districte lying round it. 3 

It is to ha noted that already in the fourth century 
(the tenth a.d.) Mukaddosi describes Slrjah as the Largest 

1 Mitlpaidasi, 4fll. J3^ut™ma. Enurth i F iS T 44 t ]?7 T 1S7 P IS9 h 100 F lL)| ; 
KaweeUUb.?-S ulii, part ir, 120 + ISO ; Jtranml ef *be Society nf Arta for IflflT. 
d, St7, JSfirjfum and Pt . uan gaiuzhiitim, by Oaptiffl P, MuleiffCirth'Stks. 

= Si* MmiAa i» JVrwei, by E. Slaiik (XB«2} r I. m, £21. Derail II, SchinffliT, 
iJ Retie in PeniiFn * f ^ ZriUafrrift der Ge&ffaAnft ffir Erdfotn^ Berlin, \Mt, 
to I. ifi, p. 3C7- 
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city of tho Kinnun province, having eight gates and two 
markeEi?, the Old and the New, between which stood the 
Mosque* the minaret of which had been recently built by 
Mdud-od-DawklL This same Buyid Prince had also built 
himself a noble paluee outside one of the town gates ; and 
all the houses, Mnkadd&si adds, were then well supplied 
with, water from conduits originally dug by the two Saffarid 
Princes *Amr and Tahir, son a of Layth- Ibu-ul-Athir also 
frequently mentions Sirjan in hh chronicle, when relating 
events connected with the various Buyid princes, and Yakut, 
asserts that the city was known as Al-Kusran, * the Two 
Palaces/ but without stating any reason for this name, 
Hirjiin t therefore, was in those day* a large city. 

Coming now to the distances which separated Slrjun from 
known points, the following is a summary of the information 
given m the various Itineraries; and in these the f&rmkh 
(league) may be counted as between 3 and 4 miles, while 
the marhalah (day's inarch) may bo estimated at ? or 8 
fttr&ttkfts, about 30 miles. It must, however, be remembered, 
when spacing out these distances on the map, that in the 
mountains (e.g. to the cast or to the south of Slrjun) the 
day's inarch may cover a distance, as the crow flies, only 
of 10 to 15 miles, while across the plains (e*g, those lying 
to tha south-west or to the north of Sirjun] the day's march 
to ay become extended so that throe of these uinrfj uttihs will 
here cover about a hundred miles in the direct line- 

Beginning from the north-west, Slrjau is given as about 
70 farsaths distant from Ynzd, by the route traversing 
Rudhin and Fahriy From the westward, Sirjan was distant 
from Shahrd-BiJbuk between 24 and 32 fursakha by different 
routes; and from Great SuhLk, which lay near the eastern 
end of Lake Bakhtigan, it was distant three long marches* 
otherwise estimated as ftoui 3S to 4b farsakhs. Persepolia 
(Tstnkhr) and Shiraz wore respectively 59 and 04 farsakbs 
from Sirjau ; Rustak-ar-Rustik (one short day's march to 
the north-west of Forg) being four marches, itnd Niriz five 
and a half marches distant. On the east and souths*, 
the road from Sirjart to Jiruft measured aix marches or 54 
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farsnkhs; while to Riiyin it was five marches, and to 
Survive (to the south-east of Bnyin) 4o or 47 farsuklis; 
finally, from Slrjaii to 31a hap wfi=; counted na three mu re lies, 
and to Eurdaalr (RimiiTa City} two marches, 1 

The two last distances* as already stated, preclude the 
possibility of jSlrjau city being identified with SiFTdabud, 
the capital of the modern Sirjun District; and if wo plot 
out these distances, which form m uillilv spokes of a wheel 
in which STrjan shall aland at tho centre, this point will 
fa]] very nearly on the modern Bahrainabad. Now this is 
a town winch was only founded (or reocoupied) m the 
beginning of the present century ; but in Persia it has often 
been observed that modem towns generally stand ill the 
neighbourhood of ancient a [tea, seeing that considerations 
of water supply and trade routes* duo to the physical con¬ 
formation of tho land* remaining unaltered, the new 
foundation renecupies the spot that bad been already used 
in a previous generation, Bahrumibad, however, though 
about the right distance from Kirmiiu City, and other places, 
to bo the site of Slrjon* has this against it* that it elands 
in the Il&fomjiin plain, and this plain is divided from the 
plain of tho [modern] Sirjan district by a mountain pass 
and a watershed. Examination goes to show that no modem 
town will answer ihe requirements of the ease* and search 
ttkJBt bo made in tho Birfan plain for the remains of ancient 
Structures* some traces of which should certainly still exist* 
notably of the Custle and tho town walls that existed in tho 
time of Timur. A site that would appear to suit most of 
tho circumstances of the case is that marked Faridiin, 
a couple of leagues east of Pam* where* according to 
Mr, Stack, there is an ancient cemetery (such as must have 
been found near Birjan), with tombstones bearing inscriptions 
which, according tq his informant, ** nobody could read f *— 
in other words, doubtless an Kufio characters such as to 

> Miikit'ldosi, 45S r 464, 473; Istokbri. 131, \U 4 IBS* ICO; Em HawW* 
203* !!24 k ?2h ; |hn KWJ*JMi + 48. 63 ; EmSifcfflnh. IS* : Ttu FlUb* M.ttli 
Titat, It, IQS. 
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a modem Persian are practically undecipherable- In con¬ 
firmation of this site, we learn that near Farid fin afeo there 
stilt exists an ancient avenue of plane-trees (Chmars], which, 
oa the supposition that in former times there had been near 
here a city, would not be out of place, and possibly on one 
of the neighbouring hills once stood the Fortress of Siijau, 
in which, as narrated above, Gudarz held oat for the 
Humflkrid princes in the time of Timur Lang. 1 


1 Stork, l r 213 ; Sdumltaf-T p. 361. An oltErtmtiTe site would be Pirix, bid 
' lr - Stack (i T 18§) wttIch that this "lies 'm a dell endrad hf futir lew kOk/* 
&WI CP not appear to? be ftiijr iLCLLSunt remALIU In Ot neur the modem town. 
PXMpt the nlio of an mud fori on A neighbouring MU- Thon p again, 

to the loath of Pirir aod n little to Ihf- P8?tof Fiirfdun Iihs Bin]. but notoitmiaSeSv 
of thif pkre ed account is given hr Mi, Stuck or i.mr other authorities 


Aut. XL —Impressions of Inucriptions received from Captain 
A . H. McMahon, Politkai Agent for Swat „ Dir t and 
Chih'ctL By E. J. Ratoon, H.A., H.P^.A.ftp 

The impfesaums of inscriptions represented^ un very greatly 
reduced settles, in the accompanying collotype plate by 
Mr* W. Griggs were sent for publication to Dr. H. A. Stein 
by Captain A. EL McMahon, Major Deane's successor on the 
Malakand and Political Agent for Swat, Oii% and Ch.il mL 
It was Dr. Stoin 7 s intention to publish them in continuation 
of the series of inscriptions in unknown characters sent to 
him by Major Deane* and described by him in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (18^8, p. 1). The 
preparations for his tour to Khotan did not, however, allow 
him the leisure to carry this design into effect, and the 
impressions wore forwarded to me with the request that 
I would superintend their publication during bis absence. 

The impressions w ere all made by MuIIa Abdul Han an, 
of Shah ha 2 : gar hi, and the following account of them ia 
chiefly derived from a list sent to Dr, Stein. This list is 
evidently a copy made by someone to whom the geographical 
names of this newly opened-up hill - country were not 
familiar ; and I have to thank ID. M + Loogworth Dames 
and Mr. L. WLito King for some important corrections. 
T regret that it has not been possible to verify nil these 
references from the available imps. The term f IIaqua 1 
[H7dqa 7 has been retained in the general sense of 

4 region,* 


Fig, 1. Paper* in six pieces: total length 7 ft 5 in.; single 
width 9i in.: from a large stone at Kauai in the Huh! 
llaqua, on the right bank of the Indus. 

J.V-A-]- IBOl. 
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Owing to the flooding of the river, by which a great 
portion of the atone was rendered inaccessible, only an 
i to press i on of a part of the inscription was taken. An 
attempt U to be made during the present Winter, when the 
river has gone down, to take on impression of the whole. 
The present impression is scarcely satisfactory. Most of the 
letters ore indistinct, and it is often impossible to determine 
whether certain marks are intended for letters or are merely 
abrasions of the stone; hut, thanks to Mr. Cirigga' skill, the 
collotype is rather more legible than the original. 

Fig. 2, Paper: 2ft, 8in. by 9in,; from a stone found 
on a hill about one mile north of Choga, in the Makhorsai 
II aqua (13liner). 

Fig, 3a. Paper: 1 ft. 8 in, by 1 fL 9 in,: from a stone 
found on the Kalour Hill, to the north of Chagam, in the 
Puian lingua. 

Fig. 36. Paper : 3 in. by 9 in.: on the back of the same 
stone. 

Fig. 4. Paper: 3 ft. by a width varying from 1 ft, to 8 in.: 
from a stone found at a short distance from the one hearing 
the inscriptions illustrated by Figs. 3a and 36. 

Fig. 5. Cloth : 6 ft. by 3 ft,: from a rock at Shakorni (f), 

Tina inscription is engraved in very large letters above 
the entrance to a small chamber cut out of the rock. The 
writing is undoubtedly some form of the Bruhmi character, 
and nearly every ukfara can be read with more or less 
certainty. The words in the middle of the 

first lino, and niruddhyate, at the end of the second line, 
seem to be dear enough, and would point to the conclusion 
—if these readings are correct*—that the language of the 
inscription is intended to be Sanskrit; but all attempts to 
give an intelligible translation of the whole, on this 
hypothesis, have hitherto boon in vain, and Dr. Stein was 
of opinion that it was neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit. If not, 
there is some hope that, by the discovery of a number of 
inscriptions in this known character, we may be enabled, 
first, to determine in what language tho inscriptions of 
this region are written, and, subsequently, to secure some 
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clup to the interpretation of the inscription? in 1 unknown 
character? ’ which are found in the same d!strict b, 

doth: I Gin. hj 8 in.: from a stone found near 
the village of Kos, in Ghorhand (Indus Eo bis tan). 

In thia case, also, many of the letters bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Brabmi alphabet, Mixed up 
with them, however, are others not derived apparently from 
that source 


Inscriptions of this class seem to be abundant in the 
districts bordering on the north-western frontier of India, 
an J it may be confidently expected that many more will he 
discovered. It is important that facsimiles of os many of 
these as possible should be made available for the use of 
scholars, and that the best means of securing this end should 
be found. Professor Rhys David? informs me that the 
question of publishing collotype plates of these inscriptions 
ia the Journal has already been discussed by the Council 
of the Society. Considerations of expense will not allow 
of great numbers being published in this way, bnt it ia 
hoped that it will be possible, from time to time, to find 
room for typical specimens. In the menu time, every effort 
will be made to collect impressions and photographs of these 
inscriptions, and to arrange them in the Society’s Li brury in 
convenient a manner as possible; and lists will be given 
in the numbers of the Journal of any additions which may 
lie made to the collection. It is hoped that travellers in 
these regions who come across inscriptions of the kind will 
do what they can to further this object. The inking of 
impressions is a task demanding time and patience and 
a certain amount of skill; but, in these days when the use 
of the camera is almost universal, the taking of u photograph 
is usually a very simple matter. I'reciso details a? to 
locality, site, etc., should, of course, be given in each case. 
It shoald also bo borne in mind that 1 inscriptions in 
unknown characters * submitted for purchase by enterprising 
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natives are not necessarily ancient. Experience has shown 
that the demand lor any class of Indian antiquities is certain 
to be supplied. 

The actual impressions bene described, will be deposited 
in the Society Library, and a lirat contribution to an album 
ef photographs has already been made fay the authorities 
of the Lahore Museum* who, at I)r T Strings request, have 
sent some excellent photographs of inscrnlied stones discovered 
by Captain McMahon and placed in their charge. 
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Aht* X1L — Arthwologicnl Work about Khvtan. Bj M. A* 
Stein t TTuD, t JLRA.S, 

Ever since an accidental disco very, some thirty-live years 
ugo t at Yutkftu, u Tillage of the Bornean tract, disclosed 
remains of the ancient capital of Khotuii, the layers of iu 
<f£bri&t deeply buried under alluvial soil, have been regularly 
mined and washed For ‘treasure 1 by the villagers. The 
great mass of the highly interesting finds of ancient art 
pottery* engraved stones, and early Xhotan coins with 
Khero^hl-Chinese legends., which have recently been so 
thoroughly examined in. Dr. TTocmlo'a report on the " British 
Collection of Central-Asian Antiquities,” has come from 
this site. The detailed examination of the great excavations 
made in the course of the treasure ~seeking operation* 
furnished interesting evidence a* to the way in which those 
remain* are embedded in layers of decomposed rubbish* 
evidently the accumulations of centuries. It also showed 
conclusively that the layer of earth (loess), from 9 to 2ft feet 
deep at various points, which covers these ■culture-strata/ 
ia due solely to silt deposit, the necessary result of intensive 
irrigation* and not, to any great Hood or similar catastrophe 
such as has been assumed by some earlier visitors of the site* 
Sun-dried bricks and clay were undoubtedly in ancient 
times, just as now, the must conveniently available building 
materials of the country about Tvhotan. They account for 
the striking absence at Yotkan and other old sites of the 
oasis of more conspicuous or solid remains* In order to 
extract coins, pottery fragments, going* etc., it is necessary 
to wash the soil just as it is done lor the tiny piece* of 
leaf-gold which form the main proceeds of the villagers’ 
diggings. The late Autumn and Winter* when the i rrigation 
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channel* contain no water or else are frozen* ia obviously 
not tie season for such operations. But I was able to 
acquire on the spot enough of the last Summer's output* and 
thus to form a fairly exact idea of the remains which the 
parts of the site not yet exploited are likely to contain. 

The tenacity of local worship has proved in Khotan 
quite as helpful for my enquiries into questions of ancient 
topography us it has in Kashmir. The sacred sites of 
Buddhist Khotan which Hindi Tsiana and i’a^hian describe 
can be shown to be occupied now, almost without exception, 
by Muhammadan shrines forming the object of popular 
pilgrimages. The introduction of Islam, dose on nine 
hundred years ago, has evidently affected local worship a* 
little as it has the general character and ways of the 
people of Khotan, In this marked constancy of ethnic 
characteristics* too, Khotan curiously resembles Kashmir, 
from which it probably received much of its early Indian 
culture. 

By the end of November the small parties of professional 
treasu re-seekers whom I had previously despatched on 
reconn iiiassEce^ to various old sites in the Taklnmakiin 
desert, to the north-east of Khotan* returned with their 
spoil. The specimens of antiques thus secured induced mo 
to select a locality known to that fraternity by the name 
of Dandan-Uiliq for my first explorations m that direction. 
After making the arrangements necessary for a longer 
journey into the desert I started from Khotan in the Hjvi 
week of December and reached Dandiln - Biliq bv nine 
marches. It proved identical with the site which Dr. Sven 
Hedin hud seen on his memorable march to the Kenya 
Darya, and which is spoken of in the narrative of his travels 
W5 £| the ancient city Taklamaksis.^ 

Dnndun-CTiliq* situated fired Bl Q 2 50" long, T 37 ° 41 J' nr 
htt,, is separated from Tawakkel* (he lien rest inhabited place 
of the Khotan oasis* by about 4o miles of desert covered 
with moving sands. Though the question of transport and 
supplies presented *ome difficulty* the effective help of rim 
Ambon of Khotan enabled me bo bring to the place* and 
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to keep there at work, a sufficient party of labourers for 
purposes of excavations. 

The remains of Dandiln-Uiliq consist of small groups of 
half-ruined buildings* partially buried under low Band-dime® 
and scattered over an area about two miles long from north 
to south and threenquartora of a mile broad. Though the 
site can only be that of a cluster of villagefi s or rather 
hamletsj the excavations carried on by me during a stay 
of eighteen dti^ have yielded very interesting antiquarian 
results. Among the ruins at present partly exposed by the 
sand I found half-a-dozen Buddhist shrines, and the 
exploration of these has proved particularly fruitful. They 
consist invariably of a small square etilla enclosed by 
a quadrangular passage, while at a short distance are found 
dwelling-places of varying size which must have served for 
the accommodation of the attending Bhiksus* The wsI!h 
show uniformly a framework of wooden posts and beams, 
tha interstices being filled by a kind of strong and closely 
packed reed matting to which thick and remarkably hard 
layers of plaster are applied on either side. On the carefully 
stuccoed walls of the cellas and their enclosing passages* 
paintings, more or less well preserved, representing objects 
and scenes of Buddhist wordhip, came to light. The large- 
sized statues and relievos, modelled in stucco and coloured * 
which originally occupied the cellae, have suffered far more. 
But enough remains- to show the high technical development 
and thoroughly Indian type of sculptural art as practised 
in these Buddhist establishments of old Ehctam 3mall 
relievo images representing Buddhas, Gandbarvas, etc rt and 
probably used in the decoration of the upper portions of 
the wails now destroyed, turned up in plenty* Equally 
interesting for the history of Indian art in Central Asia are 
the numerous wooden tablets with elaborate pictures of 
Buddhist aaiiita and gods, which were found around the 
pedestals of the principal statues just as they were originally 
deposited by the worshippers. 

Some of the mund paintings bear short inscriptions in 
that variety of Indian script which has been designated 
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^ r - Hhwrnle, its first decipherer, ua Central Asian 
BriitunT* But far more numerous and important ore the 
finds of manuscript material which have rewarded, the 
excavation of the dwelling-places attached to the shrines. 
The manuscripts that have tome to light there are all 
written, after the iaahfon of Indian put hi* M on detached 
leases of paper, a circumstance which largely accounts for 
their fragmentary condition. They are all written in 
Central Asian BrihmL with variations in the form of the 
script, which indicate considerable differences of nge* The 
majority of the texts arc in Sanskrit and scent to treat 
el subjects connected with the Buddhist canon. Others, 
however, though written in Indian characters, present us 
with specimens of a non-Indian language, in which we 
niuv suspect with some reason the tongue indigenous to 
the country, perhaps an early form of Turin, Judging 
from such pulaeographicai mdieationH as a necessarily 
hurried examination has eo far permitted me to observe* 
the manuscript. appear to range in date opprninwfely from 
the fifth to the eighth century of our era + 

In addition to these manuscript finds a considerable 
number of papers have been unearthed which, from their 
general appearance, may be assumed with great probability 
to contain memoranda sod correspondence. They are 
W 1 Mttffll Pflrtlr m vel T Central Aslan Brehmf 

and ™ ‘-be non- San eh ri tie language already 
referred to, and partly in Chinese. The latter documents, 
i hope, will, when examined by competent Chinese scholars 
prove specially useful by furnishing dates <md other 
particulars of historical interest. I cannot detail here 
other curious objects that came to light from the sand-filled 
dwellings of DandSn-TJiliq, But 1 may briefly point out (hat 
the muuuscnpi finds described possess an additional value 
apart from their intrinsic philological or p alaft ._ .. , 

iotorest. They ure the first findaVthi, kfadt 0^ 
A-flft oi which the place and cireuiuBtances of diar 
it.xv6 bean authentically recorded. The observe! m ***? 

* ith » >Mv * S 
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on important earlier finds which have reacted Kurnpean 
collections from Chinese Turkestan, and they will also 
enable us to scrutinize more closely certain other and 
more recent acquisitions, about the genuineness of which 
grave suspicion seems justified. 

It was no easy task to extract the epigraphical relics of 
Dandau-TJiliq from their resting-places without injury* The 
paper of the manuscripts has become exceedingly brittle 
through the very dryness of the desert sand which baa helped 
to preserve them. Still mote difficult was it- to unfold and 
clean the leaves with half-benumbed fingers- The TV inter 
of the desert is truly Sarmatic, During my stay at Dandilu- 
Uiliq the temperature at night usually fell to somewhere 
about ift D F. below zeru ; in the daytime It never rose above 
freezing-point in the shade. Fortunately the trunks of dead 
trees, which still rise* shrivelled and gaunt, between the 
sand-dunes from what were once gardens and groves, supplied 
fuel in plenty. 

Until all the documents recovered ut Dattdan-Uiliq have 
been thoroughly examined it is impossible to indicate with 
certainty the lime when the site was finally abandoned. But 
T think there is enough evidence lu show that the place was 
deserted before Huhammadnnlsni was established in Kbotan. 
The survey of the surrounding desert track has furnished no 
proof of the supposed great change in the course of the 
Kenya Hirer with which the abandonment of Duti H an-Dili tj 
could bo connected ; nor will it be easy to account for the 
comparative preservation of itu ruins while so many other 
old sites in and along the desert are now marked only by 
thin layers of pottery fragments, until the peculiar eondirionw 
of the moving sands in this whole region have been, observed, 
more closely and for a prolonged period. It will bo a some¬ 
what trying task for a future scientist. This £ ocean of 
sand* is truly forbidding oven in the depth of Winter, and 
must bo an inferno during the period of the great sand¬ 
storms and the terrible Summer heat. 

I hare now reached inhabited ground again at Kenya, 
from whore I propose to march eastwards to Xiya in order 
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to explore various old localities reported to me in that 
neigh buurliuocL Here, as in Khotau and elsewhere, I am 
offered every am&tmtt by the local Chinese authorities 
I mu&t appreciate their good offices and their readiness to 
further my labours nil the more; An time when full know r led±*e 
of tho great troubles eastwards must hare reached even this 
distant comer of the empire. 
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Art. XHL— The Semitic Origin of the Indian Alphabet. 

By Don Martino i>£ Zit.va WiCKamAsraGH*. 

In my note on the above subject which appeared in the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Journal for 1895 (VbL XXYJT, 
pp. 895—898) p I brought to notice the existence in Ceylon of 
several ancient inscriptions in Southern Msuryn characters 
(Brakmi lipi), which read from right to left, I stated further 
that " this oft repeated peculiarity of so man}" inacripliom 
certainly cannot ho merely occidental or duo to the ignorance 
of the inscribes; the more so, because of the important fact 
that the anomaly is to be met with only in the most ancient 
inscriptions in the Southern Anoka character/ 5 I hope 
before long to obtain ink * cstaiupagcs 1 of some of these 
from the indefatigable Archrcologiesd Commissioner in 
Ceylon, Mr, II, 0, F. Roll* to whom should be given the 
credit of first suggesting u reading of one of them from 
right to left. Facsimiles will, in duo course, ho Included 
in the forthcoming 11 Epigrupkia Zeylanieo.” 

The Era a coin in the British Museum is the sole in stance 
as yet discovered in India of an inscription which roads from 
right to left, thus supporting to some extent the theory of 
the Semitic origin of the Indian alphabet. 1 But in the 
Asoku inscriptions themselves there are traces of Semitic 
influence, or at least of the loot that the ancient Indians 
wrote and read at first from right to left like the Semitic 
races. 

To prove this, we must start with the established fact 
that before writing was known in India, Lke ancient Indians 
hud a literature which was handed down orallyand that 

> F^B^ls^us , ^ Judith* Pidiieu^TTipJLpe/ 1 ’ pp, S a 9- 

1 0f_ Troiv^ot ttrakull'a bi HiHwj of fl*n*krft Literuturi.\* p* 1G; Phrf«»or 
Bubler'a +J lEtlL-i;liD PnUci icia |i Lif/ ’ pp. 3-i- 
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this literature was for the mast part old Sanskrit, in which 
conjunct-consonant Bound* such as pr a Sr* %t t etc, f abound. 

Now when writing was introduced, each word must, as 
n matter of course* have been represented By a certain 
number of signs or letters arranged uniformly, according 
to the order in which each sound inherent in the word in 
question it pronounced. Thus in a word such ns ktirhinj&h i 
the sign for lit would be written first and that for ft last. 
T/yen in the conjunct-consonant sounds ri and n/ f the 
symbol for r would be placed before f t and that for r before 
I , in accordance with the order of pronunciation* Therefore, 
it we find that a greaf many of the conjunct-consonants 
in ihc ruost ancient writings yet discovered in India T such 
«t.> (he Rock Edicts of Atiofai, admit of being read from 
right to left, and that in later inscriptions these conjunct- 
eonsonanErf are written in reversed older sq as to rend from 
h [■ to right, we can explain, the anomaly only by the 
following suppositious :— 

ri) The ancient Indians first wrote and read from right 
to left, 

1 2) When In hi tor times, long before Anoka's period 
(iav third century n,c.) f they began to read and 
write I it o t'u left to right (through some cause still 
unknown), they left the conjunct-consonants. intact, 

"" 1 Already in the Atkikn period, these compound eon- 
.^nunfs had commenced to bo written reverscdly* 
most probably under the influence of the long- 
settled system of reading from left to right. 


The following facta support these hypotheses:—■ 

The commonest of the compound letters in the A*ioka 
Ruck Edicts 1 lire those coutnintu* r, which is there repre* 
sented by a wary lino J. When r is the last eoavnmi 

1 The pUluu, 1^ tha „ n c rofk - . 

Ejnjrtphu 1 Jm Tftt, Up fra?, ™ “™* r 1 in 
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pronoiincrf in a nexus, we find it invariably tagged ou to 
the left aide of the letter pronounced before, thereby making 
the group read from right to left, e.g,: 

l P™i £ 3P r * ^ Girniir i, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8. 10, 12; 

£ pi'd, ( prti l iij 4; iii, h lv, 1, 2, 5, >, 8, 12; 
v, 1, 1; vui, 5 ; is, 1,4; x, 1; si, I. 2, 3: xii, 4, 8. 

Tn later in script tons the sign for r is to be found written 
below p ou the right side, ao that the nexus may be read 
from left to right as at present, e.g. ^ pm in NfoSghat 
inscription {circa 150 »,<■,) und '‘j pri In Kusanu (first to 
second century a,o.). 1 

The a time thing is the case as regards other consonants 
joined with r„ For examples:— 

<1) O I™* O' (Girniir > T t *i)i whilst in Inter 
inscriptions auch us NitnilghaL and U^avadiita 1 r is 
attached to the right side of &, as Cj bra, 

(3) Jc tra, ^ tr&, i tmi, Girniir ii, 4, 6, 7, 3; iv, d; 
v, 2 , 4 ; vi, 4, 12, 13; Lx, 2, a In Inter 
inscriptions ttm (l’&bhosa), ^ tpe (bodasn, 
Mathura}. ^ ttm (Kusanfl). 1 

(3) JL mi, Ji sra> t **■*• h «'**» k ***■ Girnari f 0; 

hi, 4; iv, 2, 7 ; v, S; vi, f>; x, 2. In Uaavadata 

LDjscnptioii sru r 

(4) j krd, Girniir vi, 1. In Gupta i use dpt ions (fired 

fourth century a.d.) kkm. 

(5) Following the analogy of the foregoing examples from 

the Girniir inscriptions, we should read the Girniir 
sign ^ ns r rn, not rFtt. The word JU ^ JL in 
Girniir ii, 4 , C,7, should, therefore, be read sarratra, 
ua it is in Sbahhuisgarhi ii, 1, and Manaehra ii, 7; 

1 III. Buhl St's i'ulacu^ispbic Tnlik*. pis, i! null jii. 

1 rr, Btllilcr 1 * Fnlnor^mpluc T.ibL*, |>b. u aunt Ui- 
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vii, 32, 33. 1 [n the Nanughiit inscription, which 
is About a century or bo later than those of Girniir, 
we find era written ^ , so as to read from left 
to right, as ia (he case of bra mentioned shore. 

Other compound letters in the Girnar Edicts read the 
aume way, from right to left. In these Instances, the letter 
which In pronounced first is found written below the second 
letter, a little to the right, e,g,: 

it *1"» (f ^ (GimSr i, 3; iv, 4; vi, 11; s, J, 4; 
xii, 3). This sign would be read pta or ptd in 
later inscriptions (see Hiihler’a Palueographic 
Tables, pj, iv, i, 44, and xviii, 42). 

£ «/o, X (Girniir iii, 3; iv, 5, 9, IQ; v, 4, 5; 

vi, 4, 13; vii, 4). 

Jfl | 1 tt/a, j; tyd (Girnar ], 3, l- iii, 5, 6; iv, 4, 12; 
j v, 4, 6, 7, 8; vi, 7, 9; viri, 1; ix, 3, 5, 0}. In 
Siddapura inscription of a Inter date a/a Is written 
k (see Ep, Tnd,, iii, p. 138). 


In this manner we should read the Girnar signs £ JJ* 
as him and Ami. Sonart also says that strictly speaking, 
they should be so read. 11 Euhler and BhugwiinlSl Indruji 
have adopted this reading in two instances only, the former 
at Girniir iv, 6,' and the latter at i, 5. 5 In all other 
instances they have read £■ as mhi. It is, of course, 
impossible to Bay with certainty whether at the time of the 
composition of the Girnar Edicts this group was read hmi 
or mhi, although in later t imes it must hare been pronounced 
mhi * the Indiana having by then forgotten that it was 


re «:-i7? r l<!r " ,rtkl,! *" ,bt ’ m * u la WmpUM jwj,,, to l u, 

* Bublidr hp nrnd Ihu ffirmtail a* in Gimir iii □ f] Hh.,-1 if-i ■ L T « 
but ii«naib,r (jus, a .U 4 I t. 11. _ il; K Wrt\ 1W f 
Ifbdnji Imre, tm ihc oUiet lUnd, ahem r *d it '' ' jnJ 

™ ***** roL iJii. 1SS2 T j>. 2, J ' 

[ fc P- It.il-, *aLli B ji, 45L 
1 IniL Anl%, u«l. i r p T 
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originally read from right to left. This may indeed have 
been the origin of the well-known phonetic change of 
Sanskrit im t sAm t sm t and hm into Prakrit mft, 1 as stated by 
Varurnci (Pnikritaprakiisa, Hi* B t 32) and by Hcmacandra 
( 11 , 74), the former of whom flourished about seven and a half 
or eight centuries alter Atoka and the latter nearly thirteen 
centuries. 

There seema to bo no doubt that in the Atoka period the 
conjunct-consonants had already begun to be written so 
us to read from left to right. There arc four examples in 
the Gimar record, viz.* dr or dh (ii p 4; ili, 1; iv, 12), w 
(vij 6, 12; is, 0 f 9), mff (Lx, 4; xl, 2), and st (i, fi; iii, 4; 
xv, 3; vii T 3; xii t 2) + 

In final confirmation of the view advanced above, I may 
point to the evidence afforded by the ancient Ttrahm! 
uumeralsj which sere invariably read cither from right to 
left or from bottom to top. Thus, in writing 128, the 
symbol & would be placed either horizontally, as 




ft 

B ^7 (i+e?, 100, 20, S], or vertically, g 


/1001 
20 
l sJ 


In 


Sanskrit this would be read twhtd- i.e* eight* 

twenty-hund red. 


1 : nl drat lu Au> iknif then U* mh by coiLtuEiuii iif (Ik* pnAUJuiitiltt 

*< t . 

: Of M iili Ler"fl ,A IniEi^ljc Pufibwgrnpbif 1 , 1 p jj. 75; J. IL..\. hi ,, 1S^!? 3 p. l'lfl* 
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I- Buddhist SOtras quoted uy b&ahmik Authors. 

Dear Mr. Rhys Davids*— Several months ago, I invited 
my friend Professor Sati* Can dr a YidjdbtiLh;aii p the joint 
ediier of the Buddhist Text Society's Journal—whose essays 

are eulogized in the last Bulk fin of H, Barth -_to 

golloct. the numerous references to Buddhist sayings or 
tenets, scattered in tfa^ i rent isos of Uddyotakara, Pdayaon, 
Vacaapathnisru, etc. I hoard from the Pandit tlmt p just 
at the same lime, he had been urged by youreelf to devote 
lumaelf to that work. A lew weeks ago, he sent me copious 
materials; their publication will, do doubt, prove itself 
a contribution of some importance to our knowledge of 
the great school* of the Mahayuun Philosophy t and of tho 
polemical relations between these .schools and the orthodox 
adherents of the Dnr&inag. 

Wc shall first publish* in the &hix£m t our observations 
and references to the Banddha chapter of the Snrvodar- 
sanasnrngriilia, w ithout any claim to philological or historical 
accuracy and exhaustion of the subject—of course! We 
intend to show only the practicability and uaefulnetis of 
such inquiries, if trained scholar* would but care for it. 
Neverthcless, two discoveries of Professor S. (1 YidyeTbhiisnn 
deserve actual notice in ti more miixpiofom journal. 

The first is the FoUowmgThe SsTlistambaafi Cm quoted: 
by Candraklrti id chap, sxvs of Bie Madhyainakuvrtti 
by Santideva in the Sik^snnmceay&p also by Prajdakarainuf i 
iu the Bodhisntyiiva tarot ikn os giving r* complete &rpwe of 

1901. 4i 
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the PmtUyasarautpuda, is quoted (without any mention of 
its name) with remarkable fidelity by tho celebrated author 
of the Bhamatl, ad Brat- S. ii, 2, 19. Fragment of the 
same sGtra are to be found ia the Sarvadaraana. 1 

The second also is curious : — The antra of " the 
burden and the burden-bearer/ 1 ns well known from the 
Abhidharomkola, the Bodbicnryaratara1. p and the Tibetan 
authorities! was one of tho moat decisive authorities referred 
to by the ^PudgaLsTadma,” 2 This very antra is cited by 
tjddyotiikara against its Buddhist opponents 3 :— b . . * . 
therefore, if [a Buddhist] says* * [there] is no at man, 1 he 
hurts [his own] system. It has been said : 1 1 shall teach 
you, Bhik.vus! the burden and the burden-bearer: the fivo 
skandhaa are the burden, and the pudgalu is the burden- 
bearer. 1 1 Who says [there] is no utman, is heretic/ 
Such is thn siitra/ 1 

Are these last words authentic ?—“ Y«| eatmu uastiti sa 
nuthyadr^tiko bhavatlti s3trah. tf Thia seems very hard; 
but you know, dear Mr. Ehys Davids, that 1 cannot help 
thinking that the pudgaluviida h more in harmony with 
the dubkhiisatya and the Law of the Hannan than the 
nairatmy&Tuda, But wo aro not in the least obliged to 
admit logical congruency In Buddhist philosophy and 
Iradition; and such dissident** between the pious followers 
of the semi-Lis turieah semi-dogmatic Buddha have much 
analogy with our own actual disputes!—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, 

Louis pe la YallLe PoesatK, 

Qfwnt, January 7* 1901. 


1 Mflilh. vjtti fwJiliran Uie BttddUiJrt Ttflt SwM. nn, ''m ■■in ■ 

P£, -, 1 '! •“* ™ 1*- 'PP- J»«if ,f.‘ lag, i; ; 

1 . Btutiali (Cidff. , 1 a D1 ), pp. 3 d i-~ , SirTudnK, s. (1 asB] i> " 1 

JW i’J'iV' Wassififif, Eoitti., ti. ics ; Ahliidh fcJL fgi aS» 
MinMrl Rft-l il .n.hia p, 22fl, ft K »tlni v itlh up. utttiT . n^tnj ibid 

jVc ^ ti™ Kattiiv.. J.H.A.S, 11)92 . » C lf ! ' 

L^2 iT^Tb^T^ 1 " <r> ' 4I i* ^ K ^*»T.'i(tlLlih- 1 inJLiVT^; 
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2. Golden T km Pies or Northern I^dia. 

Sir p —The question T Tonturcd to put to Orientalists about 
the Plindu Tom pi e? on the road to Srinagar will, I trust, moot 
with flomi? response. I would now ask permission ho put 
another question. We hour m the Eamayanu of H&tvna’s 
golden temple and pal ace in Lanka. Have architects followed 
the poet, or had (ha poet m his mind any temple then 
existing roofed with gilded tiles P 

Their nre now three * golden temples 1 in Northern India. 
There h the famous old Siva temple of Visve^vara in Benares. 
This is the origin perhaps of the oxpression, ko often heard 
in the mouths of devotees, of * golden Hen ares/ Surnrnx-i&ii. 
Then there is the great golden temple of the Sikh Granth 
Sahib at Amritsar, the largest in the world, a dream of gold 
and marble on the breast of the tank water. The third, 
and less known one, is at Jammu, begun by the Maharaja 
Banbu Singh of Jammu and Kashmir. It forms !he most 
attractive fixture in the cluster of beautiful temples ud joining 
the city gate. An d one may reckon as a fourth the Golden 
Mosque fit Lei bore. 

Were there such buildings when the RumilyiujiEi was 
written ? Which is the oldest uch building in India P 


M t N. Cm atth rj i . 

Fn tty Cufftiyr. Patmfa f Ike, 4, IWO. 


[The seven-storied Loha-mahi-p5aada at Auuradhapum, 
the Great Brazen Pfttace p so called from its tiles of 
burninhed metal, was built in the second century b.c. 
hi the description of the finest palace imagination could 
pain I at the time, given in the Muha-sudnasana -Huttanta, 
there is no mention of tiles at all.— Ed.] 
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U. 

[The Follow \ng letter about a picture of the Wheel of Life 
presented to the Society by Or AnC'ftki has been rtraiYed 
from the donor. | 

Kkh 

mrmrtf lj r 190L 

Highly wrt:KMKi> Professor, To-day T have received 
your letter in (he name ol the Royal Auntie Society, 
7 should have long before written to you about my Sino- 
Japaoese picture of the Wheel of Life and Death, The 
picture w elb drawn in 1850 under the direction of a priest, 
and was published by my grandfatlier. As T know, there 
is another edition of the mme picture, which was a little 
earlier published in Tokyo (my copy in Kyoto)* The 
Chinese seem to have bud the picture, because ft miraculous 
anecdote b Lold, that a man was rescued from the pains 
of purgatory by his vision of the Wheel of the Fire 
Resorts {Ji jgj ■ but the copy b unknown to us. Whether 
Bonn older copy of the picture existed in Japan, and whether 
our copy was taken from some original Chinese picture, b 
not clear. A a regards these points I huve asked u friend 
in Japan to make research. A- to the Yinaja lext T which 
gave direction l«- the present picture, you may ace it in the 
original Chinese under the 1 picture, and the English trans¬ 
lation of it by Mr Watters in Man* As to some point? 
in Ike English translation, from which my view deviates, 
I have written to Mr, Thomas; but they arc not essential. 
There is no parallel passage in other V in ay a texts, because 
the Vsuaya taxi of the kSarvasti-vftdinfi differs throughout 
from other traditions. A parallel pusiage I have found m 
ft passage of the Chinese Eka-uttnra-agniaa, which treats 
of five t>lcnndbas and mentions the *amo verses wt our 
Yinaya text, 1 have not yet referred Eo the Pali An gut tarn, 
As to my conjecture at>Qut the reLjjfion of the texts und 
further history of the picture I will write to you later.— 
With sincere wishes, yours. 


Dk, Ax Esaki. 
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4. On a PA«9icim in the Bhabha Enicr, 

JFifrsiMrtf. 

LH t 1901 . 

Dear l’jtQFfricwm Ilh\s Uaviii^—I beg to offer & few 
remark* oil h passage in the Bbubm Edict of Asulm. 

The passage in tj ueatiuu, according to ^enurt 1 # edition of 
the text ; li Lc* Inscriptions do Fiyadftai, M t ii, p. 198), runs 
thus: e on kbo bhamte humiyuye difteynm Iicvam 
hr dhamme (4) cilathitlke haaatlti clahnmi hek£m[\] 
tavitave(,) 1 

M. Senart hm put the Ml atop before instead of behind 
tavituve, whereas no visible stop has been made by him 
before o cu khn b hum to, and so on T The reason why 
I differ from that excellent scholar, us regards tuvitnve 
having to be joined to the preceding words, will be clear 
front my interpretation of the passage under discussion r but 
before propounding it 1 have to dea] for a moment with the 
question—Where ought we to put full stops in our edict 
as a whole ? 

Nowhere b the answer easier than here: because, gave 
ihe first, each sentence appears to be clearly marked by 
bhamte, which is altogether unlikely to occur twice in the 
same sentence. Therefore, a stop must be inserted in L d 
between ra and e cu kho, and likewise in J. G between 
bhnaitc and eta nu. Morrover, if we compare the different 
phrases in which bhnnite occurs, wr leam that this word 
stands only either after one preceding word, us otana in L ti 
and ateni in L S n or after two preceding ones which cannot 
bo separated from each other, as vldJte ve in L 2 and 
o kinici in L and the mm o observation holds true of ecu 
kho in ] a 3. Hence it seems to follow that tuvituve 
iirmni, provided that t hey open a new sentence, a* Senart, 
and with him the general opinion* likes to assume do not 
agree with the usage elsewhere observed in cm- edict. 


Thci full stop in ^rauEmbi cu rretpivncLs tiv edatiftl, in pm-ft! hews 

U* UL> piu]ji)5;ll. 
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None the less, I will not lay much stress* upon this statement 
itself. However, it might corroborate the meaning I shall 
vindicate for the passage mentioned above. 

As to the last word, he* tn vi ta ve r already M- Senart„ 
although he adhered to the explanation of tavlUve by 
tavatuva (= SkL ta Yalta vat) in the sense of 'par exemple/ 
could not refrain from expressing doubt, saying: ‘‘Aids jo no 
sms pas hien sir quo La vita ve, ou quelle qu’ait lu forme 
prhmti Yemeni gravee, ne cache paaquelqne infinitif dependant 
do alahami* 1 ("Lea Inscriptions,” l.c** p.203). An infinitive. 
Indeed, is required after a] ahum I, and in lavituve ure 
really have what la wanted. Fur tavituve proves to bo 
Identical with the Pali form chapetum of the Buddhist 
scriptures, haring the meaning of ‘to establish, to settle/ 
or * to Inculcate/ With respect to the softening of j* 
to r, I would only refer to pa v a lave (Suhn&riun, 1. 3), 
which corresponds to pupotave (Rilpnutb, L 2); and t.pj 
a valudhiyena (Bah +t l + 6i for upaladhiyetia {Rupn., L 4). 
For the whole matter see now R. Pischel, * f Gramuiatik tier 
PrakfluSprfleli&ii/ | 19ft. On the other bund, the oonsfonani 
/, in the beginning of the word, stands for th, tavitavr- or 
tapiLa vl 5 representing., of course, thapitave fel. M ah avast u, 
t. iii p p. 122, L 14, thupeniij, und the substitution of u hard 
consonant for an ttspirate is not rare in Asoka's inscriptions* 
as Hesiart himself observes [Lu., t. i, p + &q ). 

If that is the case, the particle iti after hasati, neglected 
by Kern and mis understood by S-enurt, who makes the words 
be Yam . . 4 hasatTti dependent. on uLthuuiL (=' je suuhaite 
reminds us that the phrase bog inning with hevura is 
u quotation or, at least, forms the subject which the king 
ImU himself compelled or dares to settle or to inculcate. 
Besides, l differ from M. Senart when he believes that 
B& before dharnmc cannot be but a correlate to e at the 
beginning of the passage in question. In my opinion, Him 
relative e (—yam) is used adverbially with the meaning of 
"if/ and the panicle cu may be taken either fur eu with 
slight shade of an adversative meaning, or for ca m the 
&enae of the conditional adverb ce. Instances of the adverb 
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yam are to bo found in Childers. It is true, no instance is 
given by Childers where ynn ca opens a phrase, and the 
single one which occurs to me at present its not wholly 
congruous. 1 But a reasonable doubt will scarcely arise; 
and* besides, we are open to attribute a conditional meaning 
to ea, ne it has Home times, also in the Pall tenets, e,g. Ang.* 
tgL v f p. 87,* so that jail ca would be equivalent to yan ce, 
for which see Childers. H, then* sa is by no means a 
correlate to e, it must be joined to dhanune, representing 
the well-known term b ad h amine (for saddh amnio). 

Now the question is, whether we have in Lev am , . - 
hasatlti a quotation or not To find the solution it will 
be necessary to remember that Asoka immediately before has 
npoken of the sayings of the Buddha in general, and that in 
the passage in question he tries to inculcate one of theta 
especially,. which best suited his own mental disposition at 
the time of the issue of the edict or the actual state of the 
Order- Bearing that in mind, I see no other way to 
understand the true meaning of the phrase hevam and so 
on but by assuming it to ho a quotation. Would it he 
possible to trace it in any of our Buddhist scriptures ? 
1 think we can. 

When R Neumann, among many other coincidences 
between the language of the edicts oi King Aeoku and that 
of the canonical Pali books to which he referred some years 
ago in the Vienna Qrimial Journal (vol. xi, p. 15CS sqq.) f 
pointed out a parallel to the second Pillar Edict in the 
Mahdparmibbanu-S., p, 36, he did not mention the Bhabra 
Edict* where cilathitika also occurs. The expression itself 
is not rare in Asoka’s edicts, but it is nowhere n&ed by the 
king in the mode of u quotation, Excepting the passage in 
the Bhubrn Edict. Min&yeiF, in his " Recherche &ur le 


1 I UMlt Aii^ Lit Lara, toL. t, p. lftl : Yrtli khvi^it j^tbapsti tfljiank tnfaty 
nSbuH pIft ilhiimmii p-irihuvaDtj. dL:ih?liH abfcivfi.ddlliiiisii p rTaju^JiL lupiiip. 

tapltabluii] ti vudiimii. 

1 Line at (kdn dhununa tuts Pa sajiiiijjeyyirrp, mi yiultia pnfiiyelhs: 

mUiaTTTm?« r:i.rijrti visumociiLTfi ti yfi iHlutilsu .i OftJii Hffcirinroriyii Ii Ti. fk rsuliH^ 
L*a is womuiStfd bj th* gm«l MaruLiljy filoo by 1in* FfwjIV MS.. u^Allut kb>- 

ip tin £inlmW M&3. iiud thu SsaniH^i tslitiun. 
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Douddhisme * h (p. tv us the first, I suppose, who compared 

with this passage the words in the Mahavyutpatti, 237* 90— 
saddharmusca cirasthitiko bhpvaii—but ho believed 
the king expressed only liia own opinion when saying, 
n Thus the Good Doctrine will he of long duration/* 

In contradistinction Eo my honoured predecessors, I venture 
hj suggest another explanation! hy which we may account 
both for the iti as well as for the hevam* The king, by 
the words her am _ + T ha&uti, meant to refer to 

a concise statement of the Buddha cm the reasons why the 
1 Good Doctrine T will endure, the very expression of which 
is now preserved in the Anguttara (voL iii, pp< 247 ==$40)* 
The same Sutta may occur also elsewhere* and perhaps 
the very words evani aaddhammo ciratthitiko heaaati 
may he brought to our knowledge. Mean while the words 
of the Ahguttara, A yam hetu ay am puce ay o yen a 
saddhamino cirutthitlko hoti, will answer our purpose. 

As to the remaining portions of our passage, 1 agree will) 
M. Benart,and having m v self no better materials than Senart 
hud when reading h ami jay e, not pnmiyaye (Skt. prumu), 
and disoy uni or diseya, 1 have also no better w r av to 
explain them. T take burn iyaye for an instrumental of 
the personal pronoun of the first person. It will best bo 
rendered by F for my part/ 1 for my person/ Dieojim from 
disl with the meaning of the PaS verb deaeti is 1 sg. 
potential. 

The whole passage, then, may be appropriately rendered 
into Pali by Tan on khe b haute may a 1 descyyani, 

J c vftip sudd hum mo ciru ttli i llko hcssatl 13 ti aruhnmi 
uliam ilinpatum* I translate it as foUowa:’—“But if, 
reverend sirs, I for my part may point out (mob a one)* 
1 venture to adduce [the word of the Bnddlia) ; 1 Thus the 
Good Doctrine will long endure/ ** 

In the nest sentence, beginning wilh imini bhamte and 


(*. 'ttpply alter an ■«. of th. ohjed. o.g. <h> 
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ending with bkabite, the verb ia missing, but we may 
easily supply boti, unless we prefer to supply from tuvilave 
tavemi (thaperoi} t perhaps with an additional pi (upi)* 
I propose to translate the opening words’ — (< (Moreover)* 
reverend aira, these (are) portions of the Doctrine/* or* 
probably more in accordance with the general purport of our 
edict—■" (Moreover, 1 adduce}, reverend sirs, these passages 
#i' the Doctrine." — Yours truly. 


E, Hahiiv. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Palestinian Serial LmatfAitY or the Gosfel^ 
Re-odited from t wo Sinai MSS< and from P- de Lagarde ft 
edition of the " Evaugoliariom Hieroadymitajiura-” 
By Acutes Smith Lewis, H.R.A*S +J and Mahuah^t 
Dunlop Ghi^oNt ftLR.AiL (London, 1B99.) 

By the publiclion of the Sinui manuscripts of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels a, great addition 
ie made to the meugre to mains of a once considerable 
literature. Before ihe year 18112 the Palestinian Version, 
of the Gospels wan known to us only from a solitary 
manuscript contained in the Vatican Library, and from 
a few fragments* published in 1875 by Dr, Land, of Leyden, 
taken from two of the Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum, 
and suine fragments obtained by Tisehendorf for the Imperial 
Library of St, Petersburg, The Vatican MS., which was 
written a.d. 1030, was edited by Couni MipiBcalcbi-RriiLEo 
in 1364, and was re-edited by Dr. Paul de Lagarde, being 
published in BiUioflti-m Sytiaat after the death of the latter 
scholar in 1802. 

[n February of the tame year, during Mr*. Lewies visit 
to the Convent, of St. Catherine on Mount Sind, site waft 
shown by the librarian another MS. of a Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary* of which abo photographed several pages ; and 
in thi' following year in the same convent another flimilar 
lectioanry w m difteovered hy Mr. Itendel Harris. The 
former MS. has bound up with it four leaves from another 
Icctiouarv, and contains yet another leaf in its cover. Tt 
was written a,d, 1 1.04. The latter MS. was written a.t>. 1118+ 
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SIS 

Mm Lewie h m edited the earlier M3., which ahc calL B, 
in its entirety, with the variLinlfl of A (the Vatican MS,) and 
0 (the later Sinai M3.) in parallel columns. She has alas 
added an introduction and a list of variants in the three 

codices. 

It h obvious at a glance ihat the lectioiiary in each of the 
three MSS T belongs to the same version. Moreover “ the 
h'&tioiid in all three codices follow the same order till the end 
or Lesson din” The three MSS, agree also in some 
instances where one would be inclined to suspect mere 
copyists* blunders. Thun* for example, aO three MSS. have 
no equivalent lor the clause, iva diroX^rai r«ir fiusp^in* 
ru&Twv, St. Matthew, xviii, 14 (p. 6 U), 

The two Sinai MSS^ however* arc independent of the 
Vatican MS, This ifi sufficiently clear from the fact that 
the order of lessons which they follow after Ltasoa clii 
differs considerably from that of the latter; moreover^ 
passages are wanting in A which ore found in B and C a and 
i ke ter&d. 

That B and C are more closely connected with each other 
than with A is shown not only by the fact that, with two 
exceptions, they contain the same lessons fn the same order, 
but also bv the text which they exhibit, Thus* for example, 
in St Matthew, xxiii, IQ (p. 90), where A reads ^O^ll ]]q 
ho v oaj-ijk> ^ OCT ^ both IS and C 

omit the word* ^ om thus making havoc of 

the sense. B, indeed, has inserted }]] "before UmjId. but 
tbiu, though it improves the grammar, gives an impossible 
morning. Similarly, if we may trust the transcription, 
h and C have occasionally the same obvious scrips' 
blunders, as, for example, in St, Matthew, sxj, 3 ^ 37 j 
40 (p. 88 ), where they both have W>1 , though the plural 
" Bri * nd 7 intended, and A rightly has UtuV). Again, 
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in St. .John, tili, 4!i. when A hu:-; correctly 5* uud 

i! kuve the sMime blunder, (tis the purl, plur. bjuiml 

agreeing with the 2nd pers. plur.). In St. John, viii, ->5 
(p. 38), both It and C uiuit the same important word ;4 j 
I n St. John, i, 28 (p, 4*2), H and C have — o»l Hh hftmix 
where A has rightly **\rA hands* 

On the other hand, the variation* between B and C 
preclude the possibility of any immediate connection between 
them. 0 cannot be copied from U, for leaving out of 
account its different spelling, it contains passages which are 
missing in B, and t it-e rer&a* Moreover, C frequently agrees 
with A against B f as for example in Sl John, ix, 3 (p. 43), 
whore A and € have K * \ j and B has rightly which 

is also the rending of C in w. ll f 16 (cf. ScbwaJly, 

litiatimit, p. 39). .Similarly, in Bt, John, viii, 25 (p, 31), 
A and C agree m reading 00*^1 ^ojoiq where 

I) has ^q] ooui. Sometimes C has a reading found 

neither in A nor in B. A noteworthy instance occurs in 
Bt. Matthew, xii t (p. 79), w r hcre D has |] ^l ^ga 

^fiWvi i for ^n\\Sn i? ]1|)n {he . Tin ■re -Tins, 

however, to be little ground for the hypothesis given in 
Mr. Rend cl Harris's name on p. xiv of the introduction, 
m., thnl the reading of C constituted “ the second limb of 
an antithetical Lottion,** tor the corruption of 11^ into 
1] Ox£ (tVrough on in termed iutf 13 ^4 * s u vr-ry dimple 
one. Moreover, the absence of the relative in C before 
ftVAia. shows that the passage is corrupt. Mrs. Lima's 
Iran slot ion of the variants into Greet is indeed likely to prow 
u stumbling-block to those who are not acquainted with the 
original Syriac. Thus, on p, II of the “ List of Variants/ r 
in a note on Bt. Luke, xxh, J I, Mm Lewis writes, fcl Whilst 
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A and I have a? tv wyasvtq, B has tk tv rj) qpiepq Tavrij." 
But the reading of B which she thus translates is (JIS. 

and this is obviously the mere blunder of a scribe for the 
correct reading jkntns. 

There is now extant in Palestinian Syriac about four- 
fit tbs of St. Matthew’s Gospel, about two-sevenths of 
Mark, not quite two-thirds of St. Luke, und the whole 
of St. John with the exception of some 50 verses, and to the 
greater portion of the amount that in extant we have the 
independent testimony of three MSS. 

Unfortunately all these MSS. were written at a lima 
when the peculiar dialect which they represent had ceased 
to be a spoken language. The proofs of this are numerous, 
but it will he sufficient to mention the fact that the rubrics 
are in Carshuni, and that beth is constantly confused with 
both the ordinary and the inverted /». This ctmfnsioD, it 
is true, occurs in other specimens of the same dialect, but 
it is especially noteworthy in the Sinai MSS., particularly 
in B, and in any case it must denote Arabic influence- 

In grammar ubd spelling the Sinai -MSS. for the most part 
exhibit the same peculiarities which are met with in the 
Vatican MS., the language of which has been exhaustively 
described by Nbldeko in iidtrd'jn znr Keutnm dtv ammimefon 
Dwkktc tZ.D.M.tik, xxii, pp. 443-527), 

At the same time there is a considerable difference 
between B and G, forms which occur only sporadically in 
0 being common in B, and the reverse. Thus, for example, 
tho use of >jM* to represent vocal *A‘wd is especially 
characteristic of B, which on the other hand frequently 
omits i,m where it seems necessary, us in (ho pQ9a i V0 
P^al, e,g. taooj la K t . Mmihew, v , 32 (p. 63), 
and in the mase. plur., e.g. ^Ou = r ^ou,a Matthew' 
vn, 11 (p. 68). B has also frequently |jSj^o for ^,$ 0 , et c. 

Both B and 0 are commonly less grammatical than A. 
Thu,, for example, in St. John, x, 3-5 ( p . 4 fl), 
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ia construed as mase. in both B and 0> A has here the 
li 5 m. t as have B and C in v. 8. Similarly p we find in St John, 
is, 41, ^OJOf (C v iVii n agreeing with ^rnAVnift* 

where A has ^joi ,Ao|jD; and ^ooi^QQ ]Aj^, St. Matthew* 
ix. 35 (p. 7S) P where A has ^oAqzj 

R is disfigured by many copyists* blunders, such os the 
transposition of letters and a constant tendency wrongly to 
insert the prefix J- 

In the matter of the suffixes there are some noteworthy 

forms in the Sinai MSS, Thus! for example, 0 has usually 

. - t * Vi\ 7 as the equivalent of oi tm&rjral ct^roi) where B has 

, -n .CnV/ In some eases B has rn !hf *\r\? , e,g, gt. pFohn f 
* * 

ti, 3 {p. 38), UDHjetimes 01 1 . ViSi^j c.g, St, Matthew, viii, 21 
(p. 72), sometimes * e.g. St. Matthew, I* T 14 (p + 74). 

It is very difficult to say how suoh forms were pronounced 
by the scribes. Thai Oh, i V>\7 was not intended to be 

m 

pronounced tatmldhayyA is probable from the occurrence of 
the form <Ti, *V>\/ without the y drift, unless the jfidk has 

m 

been omitted by accident. It looks, indeed* m though the 
forms in ou and £*1 had arisen through a misapprehension 
of the ending a pronounced if}, but how arc wo to explain 
this form from an original aQ or —mo ? 

Unfortunately the chaotic irregularity of the spelling and 
the late date of the MSB. make it uncertain whether the 
forms are correctly given: see St. Matthew, xxii* 1ft (p*fil), 
where the suffixes are given differently in two consecutive 
words!. 

A curious pronominal form u i AO occurs in St* John, 
xii T 26, in A (p* 4fl) J hut appears in another place (p. 168) 

K 

as i , 'Vrv. n iu the former case both B and C have . *' c a 
in the latter -■ <i"i,n. ♦ hut in St. John, iii, 27 (p. 11), 
where A has l oznn£> C 1ms ,n*mnn. and II 
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It is pretty obvious that the test in these case* is corrupt r 
hut it is no! easy to see how it should be corrected, the 
change from an original !*Qqjlq, which is suggested by 
Mr*. Lewis, no I being easily accounted for, even if ^OOLO 
ever stood in the original text. All the readings might 
have arisen from a form which is actually the reading 

of B in St. John, iii, 37; hut was this ever used for the 
reflexive pronoun ? The readings are interesting as showing 
not only the early date at which the corruption arose, but 
also the fact that the language of the lectionary wae 
practically unintelligible tq the scribes who penned these 31SS. 

B (and occasionally 0) shows a tendency to contract the 
plui\ def r of adjectives in tjudh, writ Lag, for example r 
Plmriwu. ]jQj us 1st pers. sing. Imp. Apb'nl occurs in all 
three MSS. in Bi .Matthew, x, 32 (p. 66) ; but see NSldeke, 
-Bmtriuje, p. 497. ^Qj us the 3rd pers. sing. Imp. 1 ^ # iU 
Occurs in all three MB S Pt Hi. Matthew, v p 30 fp. i!3) ■ U W 
in B aEid C in St. John, v t, 1 L J (p. 3£)) + where A has mn. ; 
in B in St. John, iu y L i (p. 236 < where 0 has and 

A In B in St. John, yi, 39 (p. 22), where A has 

sO£L* and C rTXi ; occurs in B in St. John, xi s 50 r 

where A and C have tan*; poL is found in B w ^ol 
in C, St. Lake, xjli, IB (p. 2-10 i h where A has + / ■ 
in B and C, St John, x 3 28 (p. 42), whirr A Las 
; see, however. Ndlflekq, lkitrtigt\ p, 5Ql P 

Br. Nestle considers that these Lcctionarics are not taken 
fruta u complete version of I he Gospels* bid are trnnakted 
directly from Greek Lecdouaries. Ilia argument given 
mi p. svh is aa follows: “In one of the parallel pa mige* 
ol Codd. A and B, John, xvii, 7, occurs the word epmp, 
which in Greek allows of two meanings, and it h laken 
in Lesson xiii (p* 33) in the meaning of J \ knew 1 
and in Lcwon el (p* 190) in that of "they knew. 1 
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Blis would not Lave been the case if the copyist had copied 

both passages from the same Syriac Gospel/ 1 This 

argument, however, is not very conclusive, for it k evident 

that both lessons were tmnxfnM by the Mime person, and 

it is therefore difficult to understand why ho should Lave 

rendered the mm e word differently. Moreover, C reads 

cHj-a on p. 52 t as do nil throe MSS. on p. 190. It k possible, 

therefore, that (for eyywtfav) was the original reading 

in both Lessons, and that Aa,_i in A and R is either 

»■ 

a corruption or a ^ubsequeiit correction from the reading 
fyvtap. 

In St. Luke, ii # 14, both Sinai MSS, agree with fS The 
Liturgy of the Nile” in reading ffiL twi l for 
0 also agrees with it in reading . See H The Liturgy 

of the Nile/* edited by the Rev- G. Margoliaufch, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, IS96. 

There are some curious blunders in the Introduction 
which are not corrected in the list of Errata* Thus, it is 
stated on p, xiv that “both 1 * codices M have l cdnm^Ak? 
for in St. Matthew, xi f 5/ r and on p. xxv thuf 

u c n\rn in all three Codices ls probably u mistake lor 

rti Vn-5 tJ [ 

A a) bivs accidentally been omitted after St. Matthew, 
viii, 20, in C: sec the facsimile given in Studia Smaltim, 
i, p. 93, 

The book is well printed, and the editors aro to he 
congratulated on the form in which their labours have been 
given to the world. 


A Hand-List of thk Muhammadan Manuscripts in rrt* 
Li n h ary op thk Uni ye rsity op CiMBRrjMz, By 
K G, BRffWM, MJL, M E., M-RhA-S. 

When u scholar of European reputation, who in his own 
department Stands pre-eminent, devotes many months of 

4-H.A.A 100 S- 22 
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toil to the cataloguing of a not text important collection 
of MSS*, the gratitude which we rightly feel for his arduous 
and unselfish labours is not untiuged with a measure of 
regret. And so when Mr. E* G. Browne, to whom wo 
owe a Tory large proportion of such accurate and intimate 
knowledge concerning the Eabis and their faith as we 
posses, and who has unveiled lor us for the first time the 
mysterious teachings of the ITuruffe, turns aside from the 
task, which he alone can adequately discharge, of interpreting 
for us the doctrines and aspirations of those strange sects 
that have come to life within the fold of Islam, and spends 
his precious time in the compilation of this Catalogue, 
a work for which a lesser man would amply have sufficed, 
we arc unable wholly to repress a feeling somewhat akin to 
disappointment. 

It Is not that wo underrate the value of the cataloguer's 
work; the cataloguing of a great collection, such as that 
of the British Museum, is a task worthy of all the energies 
of the most gifted scholar ; and it Is a matter of universal 
congratulation that the duty of drawing up the catalogue 
of the Muhammadan MBS, in the national collection fell 
into the hands of *o talented and painstaking an Orientalist 
as Dth ftiou, whose admirable and invaluable volumes will 
remain an abiding monument of his marvellous accuracy and 
profound scholarship. 

But with the Cambridge collection iba case is differcn< ; 
ir is not sufficiently extensive to be really representative of 
any one of the great Muhammadan literatures, whilo by far 
the larger proportion of the hooks it does contain are 
naturally enough to be found in one or more of the greater 
libraries. None the leas, there is at Cambridge a considerable 
number of very rare and valuable works, even some which 
ure unique in this country, if not in Europe, It was 
therefore very desirable that someone should catalogue the 
collection ; and though we may on the one hand bo inclined 
to grudge the time and labour spent by on eminent scholar 
over the teak, we mu*t on the other nongratukle outwIto* 
thrt li ta3 «COBFWwd by one so thoroughly qualified 
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to bring it to a successful issue. For It b superfluous to Bay 
that whatever wort Mr. Browne takes in hand* whether 
or not it be worthy of his learning and ability, is carried 
out in the true spirit of scholarship* and consequently cannot 
fail to lie profitable to every student of Muhammadan thought 
and culture. 

Mr* Browne has prefixed to his Catalogue a lisL of the 
rarer Arabic and Persian works belonging to the collection 
in question, but he has said nothing as to any of tho Turkish 
MSS, mentioned in the volume- There are, however* two of 
these which, if not very important, arc nt least extremely 
rare. One is the first volume of an early versa t its u d a lio n 
of tho Mesne vj of Jelal-ud-Din RnmL This is dedicated 
to a Multan Murad, and the MS. is dated a it. 840. In that 
year the throne was occupied by MurM II* bo be b probably 
the sovereign referred Lo* the more especially as there was 
considerable literary activity in Turkey during bis rcigm 
So far as I am aware, this translation Is quite unknown 
except from the present. MS. The other is a version of 
the romance of Leyli and Mejnnn made in a h, 920 by 
a poet called ScYthiM. Xo poet of this name ia mentioned 
by the Ottoman biographers ; and so but for this Oambridge 
MS, he und his work might have remained fur over in 
oblivion. 

E, I, W, G. 

B. PlEsCHEL. Grammatik der Prakrit * Sfrachrn. 
{Grundris^ der IndoArbohen Philologic und Alter- 
tumakundcp Bd. i p IL 8.) fivo; 430 pp. (Btrassburg: 
Karl J r Trubner* 1300.) 

More than forty years have passed since Lassen published 
his 11 Infititutioncs linguae Prukrikicne PJ (Bonn, 1837), at 
a time when the Prakrit literature nas all but unknown 
in Europe. Though the difficulties with which he had to 
contend were great, hia work was an admirable one, and 
nothing would have been more natural than that ho should 
have found many mece&sorsL But we all know that this was 
not m. Tho sister language of the Prakrits* Pali; haa been 
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but Pkohfil only remarks that there is some connection 
between the two, :md it la impossible to go further. The 
linguistic- arguments adduced by Guirez are not sufficient to 
prove his throe, and the same mu^t be Bald with regard to 
the proof tv Inch be thinks to have found in the fact that 
Halo* the compiler ol the first Prakrit anthology, h reported 
to have been a Hug ol iluliuru?tru r Prakrit lyrics must 
have flourished Jong before his time, and moat probably in 
various ports of India. Jacobi, who has largely contributed 
to our knowledge of Prakrit,, was of opinion that Hula may 
be identical with the king Satavuhana of Pratisthhna men¬ 
tioned in Tama sources. The ArdhamagadhT, the language 
of the old Juina Sutras, differs from Maharistn in ho many 
puints that tile two dialects cannot be identified p but they are 
still so closely connected that it Is difficult ttj think that they 
originated In countries very distant from each other. Tho 
Muhurii^trl, as we know it, seems to have been Influenced by 
different dialects, and this fact paints to the conclusion that 
it had been developed as a literary language before Hula's 
time, and its name may be accounted for quite as well bv 
the fact that the first collection of MSharustri verses was 
made in the Manithci country, which wus also, in later times, 
renowned for its literature (Balammuyajm^ x, 74). Piscbd 
remarks (@ 12) that some of the principal pboiietieul 
eh a rue Leris lies of this language arc due to tin? fact that it 
was especially used in songs, that is to say p to reasons which 
have nothing at all to do with any locality, and the influence 
which Sanekrit has always exerted on this, aa on the other 
Prakrits, has largely contributed to make the question of 
locality very difficult. 

Still greater h the influence w hich Sanskrit han exerted 
on the chief prose dialect of the plays, the Siitimsenj* The 
accent nation seems to be the same, while Plsuhel is of 
opinion that the MuburibtrJ Iiel* retained the old Vedic 
accent, a question which I am not qualified to cuter upon. 
The use of De*i words is very limited in the ftaura^nl, 
and wti often almost have uu impression that pmsager* in 
thb dialect era simply translated from Sanskrit. 
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With regard to some other Prakrits mentioned "by the 
grammarians, they seem to denote not one, but different 
dialects. I think this to be the case with PaisacL Heme- 
enndrn knows two kinds of FanS&Ol, and other grammarians 
still more. But the question is here almost impossible to 
solve, because we do not possess any PaialcT texts. 

With regard to the ApabhruThsas., it h quite certain that 
very different. languages are described under this name. 
Apabhrath&a means vernacular. But some Indian writers 
tell tid that the ApabhraTusas become Prakrits when used 
in literary works. I do not think that they mean to say 
that there was any essential difference between the spoken 
vernaculars and the literary Apabhramsaa, Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits have naturally excited their influence on poets 
writing in vernacular, in old times as nowadays. But that 
does not authorize us to state that the poet's language has 
ceased to be a vernacular. As an Apabliram^a we must 
also consider the Dhakkl. The use of vernaculars m the 
plays is expressly allowed by Bbarata (ck Pischol p § ! >, 
though he explains the passage differently)* and the 
occurrence of such a dialect in the HrcckakaEikil has 
therefore nothing extraordinary about it. 

The real Prakrit?, on the other hand, were no more 
vernacular^ but literary languages, to a great extent 
remodelled on grammatical schemes* The Indian derivation 
of the word b not very probable. Fisohel -30) thinks 
that Priikrt means sJ plain P ordinary language/' as opposed 
to Sanskrit, Lind this do rival ion seems to be the only natural 
one* But the fact remains that the Prakrits were literary 
languages, and not really spoken vernaculars; fri other 
word^, they must be learnt partly from books. And this 
is perhaps the principal reason that we have so in any 
Prakrit grammarians. From later times we have, I think, 
b direct proof that the authors used the grammars, I am 
unable to explain the relation between Hemncandra 1 ? 
grammar and Son) ado v el's Lulitavigraharajanataka otherwise. 
That Somadevu, who was certainly no very good philologist, 
sins against Ilpmacandra'i rules, cannot, l think, make the 
supposition improbable. 
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In moBt published tests we now find u great discordance 
between the Prakrit and the rules of the groin marinas, and 
this fact has very early been taken notice of Thirty years 
ago Professor Piscbei himself used the fuel that only the 
Bengali recension of the Sakuntala has a consistent Prakrit, 
m[iinly in accordance with the rules of Yararuci + ns his 
chief argument for the authenticity of this recension. Since 
that time he has made very minute investigations into the 
mutter, and the results are now collected in. his grammar. 
He has collated numerous editions and maniiMrriptKj and 
shown that, in spite of the groat confusion prevailing in 
most of thorn, there are still numerous traces to show that, 
in many eases, the original readings have been jo accordance 
wilh the rules of the grammarians. His conclusion 
then, that we very often have to correct the manuscripts 
so as to agree with the grainmur He has collected a vast 
material in his grammar, and every future editor wdl be 
able to overlook all facts regarding the different critical 
questions connected with Prakrit. It seems! to mo that he 
has proved his thesis, and that, when good authors seem 
to sin against grammar, it is the fault of the manuscripts. 

iiul a difficult question will remain ■ how many Indian 
authors were really able to write a consistent Prakrit? 
The chronological history of Prakrit literature still remain* 
to be written. We are now able to fix approximntelv the 
date of many oi tho plays. But only in three of them d« 
wo find a consistent Prakrit—in the Mreehakutikn, the 
Urva% and the Bengali recension of the AdkuiitaliL With 
regard to Srlharea we cannot judge from CappelW s edition, 
because he dees not give the various readings, and teems 
to have corrected in a rather arbitrary way. Aud most 
other editions are not at all criHoaL We only know that 
liaja^jkhara, in the ienth century, confounded the two 
Prakrit dmhata which he used, though ho himself boasts 
of his knowledge of the various languages, But a large 
portion oi the Prakrit literature has not been found as yet. 
Many poets are mentioned in different sources, but we do 
not know more than their name*. FLmM gives * list 
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nf aueh names (I 13) p and tries to give more detail* about 
some of tibem. But a wide Held seems here to be open 
for future research* Some dialects, e.g. that used by the 
Digumbant Jains, are at ill very little known* and especially 
we may hope that more Apubhminsa texts will be found. 
In these languages we will probably find the connecting 
link between the modem vernaculars the languages of 
the inscriptions, which latter were, I regret to say, excluded 
from the Prakrit grammar in the plan of the fframfruv* 
Else I think almost every question connected with Prakrit 
philology has been discussed in Fuchol’s grammar. 

The first chapters contain a summary of the known 
Prakrit literature, a short description of the different 
Prakrits, and states the position of these languages iu the 
linguistic history of India (gg 1-30 ). Then folio wb an account 
of the Prakrit grammarians (££41-44 1 , phonology t ^ 45-354), 
etymology (|§ 3o5--594) f and at the end some remarks on the 
formation of words and on compounds {$| 695-B03)* 

It ia iinpossibk to go into details—their number h too 
immense. T have only "been able to mention some of the 
problems discussed. in the grammar. As Professor Pisohel 
has not only related facta, but very often given hi-; explana¬ 
tion , and also criticised, some times very strongly, the views 
of others, hi* work is likely to raise discussion, and future 
research will certainly modify many of his results. But 
he has laid a solid foundation, and inaugurated a truly 
scientific Prakrit philology. 

Stem Ivonow. 

Gambtrlejfj Beosmbpr 19 , 15 - 100 . 


Catalogue i>e la Collection dl Manus* xm Orifntavx 
(Arabas, PereauB, et Turcs) formic par M. Ciiahi.es 
Schefea et acquisc par PEW, pnblie par E. lii^ iiia-, 
Soufi-B i bliotb £caire au DSparteinent des Manuscrite de 
la Bihliothequc Rationale. fParis : Leroux, 1900*) 

To students of Muhammadan literature this volume 
a fiords a rare intellectual pleasure. That the collection cl 
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manuscripts .formed by the lute M_ Schefer was of extra¬ 
ordinary interest and Take has long been a matter of 
notoriety amongst nil persons interested in these matters ; 
and now at last, thunks to SL Blochet, wo are able to see 
that its reputation, great as it was, is transcended by the 
reality. With rare opportunities AL Sctiefer combined an 
equally rare taste and judgement, and. it may be doubted 
whether so fine a collodion oi Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
manuscripts has cvet been formed by a private individual 
Of the 781) MSS- {275 276 per$^ 2dS turk*) which it 

comprised hardly one is imiii teres ting or even mediocre, 
while many arc of priceless value. The fate of the collection 
was long in doubt, and it will be a matter of deep satis¬ 
faction to all that it has at length been acquired by the 
Bibliotb^quo Nationals, which Las earned the deep gratitude 
of all Gtudeilk by its praiseworthy liberality in placing its 
treasures at their disposal. 

In the Limits of this review it will only be possible to 
coll attention to some of (be gems of this superb collection* 
which will be arranged in ihe following dosses: (1) old 
dated MSS, s [2) old undated MSS. s (E) MSS. which, though 
not very old, are remarkable for their rarity, Tn the two 
first eludes an asterisk is prefixed to those MSS. which have 
a special interest apart from their age- The now elaaa-murkei 
assigned to the MSS. by tho Bibliolh^que Nationals (JFfrH«fr 
&rabt\ Nos. 5816-6000; SuppL person, Nos* Z303-157S; 
SuppL fiire | ISofl* &5 1 —1194) ore in all casea those to which 
reference is made. 


I. Old dated MSS* 

*Nn, 5902 (a. a. 325). The Ma(fkhal t or Introduction to 
Astronomy, of JaTar b. Muk al-BaJkhi (f a h. 272)* 
AhOp 59DR (a*h. 115). VoL ii of the great Biographical 
Dictionary of al-Bukhan, the celebrated traditionist 
(t A.ii. m). See II . Kb., 2174. 

Ko. 6041 (4.u. 605). Fragment of Qur'an, copied iu 
SEstam 
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No, 5883 (a.h. 528), AI-Muydani's (f a.h. 518) Kilobit' k- 
uijni fi'l-nmmi, with. Persian glosses, followed by the 
Dhain of un-Xibigllfl. 

•No. -5938 {a.h. 547). Another of al-Muydani’s works, 
entitled NuzhfiWt^iwf Ji f ilmi’s-tarf, copied from the 
autograph. 

•No. 6080 (a.h. 564). A work on India by Abu Rayhau 
aUBirtini [t a,h. 440j. It is not door whether or 
no this is the well-known IUxtonj of India edited and 
translated fay Sachau, 

■No. 5913 [a.h. 559). The Dhecin of Ifami'l-Hajjaj itl- 
Bagkdadi (fA.B, 391). 

*Nu. 6018 (a.h. 563), The Iftttmtstt of piyaVd-Din 
Hibatu’lldh al-'Akwi (tA.H. 542). Sec II. Kh., 
4639. 

•No. 6042 ( a.H. 567). A treatise on Prosody, called at-Iqud\ 
by the Sahib Isuia'il b. ‘Abbai (t A.H. 385). 

•No. 5923 i a.h. 575). A work on Medicine by Abu’l- 
Hasati Sa’ii (t495). 

•No. 595U (a.h. 579). VoL lx of the Hulynt it*i-aicUtja of 
Abu Nu'aym at-Isfahan! (t a.h, 430), 

“No. 5914 (a.h. 683). The Ifulyattfl-mKkdtlarit of Abu 
Mansur iitb-Tliuhilibi ft A.H, 429). 

•No. 5976 {a.h. 589). Qfuitibu’LQur'dn va'I-Xadtth, by 
Abu ‘Ubayd Ahmad al-lTirawi (f a.h. 401). 

No. 68-17 (a.h. 634). A Tory fine copy of tho Maqdmdt of 
al-HnriTi, containing 90 miniatures. [A facsimile 
is given.) 

•No. 1814 (a.h. 035). A unique history of the Sdj uqs 
entitled Rdhatn '$-Smtur,]iy Naj mu’d-Din ur-Rawandi. 
Apart from its historical importance this MS. is 
remarkable fur [be numerous dialect-verses (CJf'Jjkp) 
which it contains, (Sue for Jan., 1903, 

p, 147.) 

No. 1671 (a.h. 649). The 8iyami~nama of the Nidhutnu’l 
Mulk (f a.h. 485), This MS. formed the basis of 
M. Sehefer's edition of that excellent work. 
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No, 1368 (a-h. GG2). Persian translation of the Tfmhihu 7 !- 
Ghajiti.it of Ahu’I-Lnyth Na*r im-Sumurcpindi {t a.h, 
375J. Fac-simile given* 

No r 5911 (a>h. GG2). YoL iv of Ibnu^l-Athir r s great 
history. 

No, 1562 (a, H fc 003). The 

JNop 1405 {a.H i 644— 668) T Font tracts, including the 

fftidd*iqji 7 & of liashiduM - Bin Wutwat, and 

another treating on the poetic art by Qawamf of 
Ganja, 

*No, 1482 (a*h. 068). The Taffuia (or Astronomy) of 
a]-Birum (fA.H. 440)* Another MS, of the ■s ntn fl 
work transcribed a lew years later (a-H+ 685) is 
preserved in the British Museum (Add. 7697). 

•No. 1442 i a,m. 676), Explanation of the Arabic veraea 
occurring in NusrLt’lloh’ft version of Kalihi and 
Ihunm , Of this ftlso u b lightly older MS, {a.h. 626 ) 
is preserved In the British Museum {Ann. 5965). 

No. 5961 (a. if, 684). Snoc moral sentences in the hand¬ 
writing of the celebrated culligniphist YaqutuT- 
MtiatuSimi. There is also (No. 6082) an entire 
Our’in transcribed by the .same expert penman. 

No. 14SJ1 (a.h. 686). The Mufibat-tidma of Shaykb 
Faridu'd-Din ‘Aijir. 

No. 5858 (A,tt. 689). The first two vols. of Ihjiu’l-A thirds 
great history. 

*No. 5930 (a.h. G9U), A copy of Ibn Ahi UsaybiVa 
(t a,h. 668) well-known Bioyrap/tm 0 / Eminent 

Pkgtkitm*. 

No. 5855 (a.h. 691). The KUubti'l-Akhbiir bi-fmen'idi’t- 
AkhijAr of Abu Bakr iluh, b. Ibrahim b. Ya'qub. 
Soe H. Eh., 24-5. 

No. 1434 {a-H. G96). The Khmratc-numa of Shavkh 
Faridu’d-Din ’Attir, 

No. 59(5 (a.h. GOT), The JTi/abu’s-Zydraf, or 11 Pilgrim's 

Omde,” of Abu’l-Hasan 'All b, Abi Bakr nl-Hirawi 
{t A.H. 611). 
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TJie eighth century of the Ayr a ia represented by the 
following dated MSS.:—ail 704 (No. 5947); a.h. 720 
[No, 1372), two aatronomlciil and arithmetical treatises in 
Persian by Giishyur; A.H. 721 (No. 5666), the Mirdfadz- 
Zamdn of Ibn Sibti’L-Jawzi; a.h. 724 (No. 5937), a copy 
from the autograph of the *TTqu<kt w I-JuMdn of al-JVhari ; 
a.h. 729 (No. 1433), a Persian treatise on Sufi theology, 
entitled Misu r l-Uiddiju ; a.h. 739 ( No. 130G), a Persian 
trea tise on celestial mechanics entitled Jakan ^Buhith* from 
the Arabic of jiI-Ma&'udi ; A.H. 768 (No. 1387), Paahid-I- 
Wat wat's Sayings of the Four Orthodox: Caliph a ; a.h. 79$ 
(No. 6040), Chinese calendars, with marginal notes in 
Chinese, by AM Muh. 'At£; a.h, 770 (No. 5894}; a.h. 776 
(No. 5915) ; a.h. 783 (No. 5874), the Ansuh of aa-S&ni'ani ; 
a.h. 795 (No. 5827), as-Safadis TnAfafu BAmci'I-oIbdb; 
a.h. 797 (No. 5953), Abpl-Fidi J £ history; a.h. 799 
(No. 5377). 

The following dated Persian MSS. of the ninth century of 
the hijm also deserve notice:— a.h. 826 No. 1443), a history 
of the Mongols?, in verso, by Shomsii p d-(Jln Eaehi, 1 with 24 
luiuJaJQrc-s. composed hy order of Gh&zam Khan; A.H, 831 
(No, 1415), the Bhufar^ndma, containing the Aphorisms 
of Bnziirjmihr; a.h. 845 (No. 1465), the Dhctit* of Kama! 
of Khujand ; a.h, 861 (No. 1398), eight tracts, including 

Nasi r - i - Khusraw 1 a 75 r icshtmd 9 - nu mu and Sn Uidut - mma ; 

a.ii. $72 (No, 1438)* the Tdrikh-i-Guzida ; A.H. S79 
(Np. 1417), the RawnAmd of NiGir4-E3msraw, and 

the Quatrains of 'Umar Khayyam, 


II. Old undatkd MSS. 

Ninth century of t&r Christian rm. 
No. 6087, Fragment of a Kufic Qur'an. 


J S*a hr tkt, IDO&, p. *<H»- 
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Truth >ynfttrt/. 

Noa. 5935 and 6002. Fragments of the Qur’an. 

’’No. 5083. The Xitdbu'EJarA (rff-lW/ of Abu Hub. 
'Abdu’r-Rahman ar-Razi {t a.h. 327). 

E/ere nth century. 

*No. 6017. The KlUWtfl-Knna trtfLAetnu of Abu Biahr 
Muh. ul-Dawlnbi : f a.h. 320). 

*No. 6090. A Refutation of Heretics (Shiites, Kharijites, 
and Mu'tasjlLiLea} by Abu liiikr Muh. nl-Ashkari 
nUBaqqalani (a.h. 472). 

Ttcdjlh century. 

No. 6019. Abu Mansur ath*Tha'£libi’s A'r/ciiu't- Tamaththul 

wt* i-Mnhddarat 

Nos, 983. 984, and &86. Fragments of Greek. Latin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian manuscripts. 

Thirteenth rmtnry. 

Nos. 5K&8 (Annib ol :is-Satn l ani); 5903 {Mvatn i i-Znmiin 
oi Ibn Sibti'l- Jawit) ; 5009 (Tbim ’ l - Jawzi 1 a 

Miiiitadha/o) ; 6! 110 (Ibnu'l- Atbir) ; 5921-5923 
i rbnn d - Jlubiiytlii a auppL to Tbnu’l-llhurib’a gcpiit 
History (if Baghdad) i 5951 (toI. xii of Tbn Sn*4 
al-Buri's Tabaqdt)-, 5906 (two treatises of Avicenna); 
"j!) 85 (az-ZuTiMiklisburi’s Il<ibi u'f-Abrd> \; 6030 (the 
KitdWi-Khttrdj of Yahyu b. Adam); 6082 (Quran, 
tranaaribed by Yuqiil u'bMuatuSimi}. 

Famrtemth-centary Persian MSS , 

Nrt. 1429. The Miislljat-tidma and Aurdr-ndm i of FarlduM- 
Din 'Attir, and some of Stina'i’s poems. 

No, 1556, The ■Jnhdn-K’mhd of Jyvanti, and a history 
of tbe Sdjuqs of Rum entitled Tobfiratn'l-KAasm (r). 

No. 15(51. Thfl Tiizak (Institutions) of Gh™ Khan ihe 
Mongol 
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III. MSS* KBH ARK ABLE FOR THEIR RARITY, BUT NOT COR 
THEIR AGE. 

1. Arabic Work*. 

No. 6018. The trtatba of ul-Johhlk (fA.H. 255) on the 
Virtue* of the Turks. 

No* 6606, Ibu Qutayba’s (t a*h. 271) Kitdhn^Shjdmt 
wa’l-ImdmtiL 

No. 6068. AhBalidhtufPs (f a.h. 279 i AnidbH'I-Athdfi 

Nos. 6056, 6057. Tola* viii and x of Ibn HtWs rf a*h, 
384) Ikliift fimdbi Himyar tea Muluh-M* 

Ntj + 5838. VoL iii (a.w. 250—315J of Ibn Misfcfiwayh'fi 
(t aji- 421 1 Taf&rihxfh TTnum. 

No* 6039. Abu Umar b. Yusuf ul-Qartubi's {i\ ,h, 408) 
AnmWf- 'Arab tm7- L A jfm . 

No* 5926* Al-Bikharzi's ffA.H. 476) Bumyatu f t~Qpfr* 

No. 5982. VoL iv of the History of Muslim al-Lahji, to 
A.H. 627. 

No, 5889. The Uhlorif of Philosopher* of JamAlu'd-Dtii 
nl-Qiftl (f .lHl 646)* 

No. 5964. Another History of Philosopher*, com posed in 

the seventh century of the Ayrrt* 

2, Persian Works. 

No* 1529, A modern nopy of tho very r.tre Duran of 
HxahigL 

No. 1436. A modem copy of tbn Isfiindiyar’a History of 
Tuba vision* 

Nos* 1536 nod 1553. Two mre histories of the Seljuqs of 
Kuriip the form or of the fourteenth end the latter of 
the fifteenth century of our cm. 

Na^. I435 3 mid 1542* Two modern copies of quatrains 
i in W* Persian dialect j ot Eaba T uhir L Ur van 
* the Lur " 

No. 1318* The Zduul-JIu&dfn in of N&*i r-I~Kh imruw. 
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Hog 1514-1545. Two modem MSS, of the 8qfar+i\&mn of 
the lame [used by M. Suhefcr in his ed. and tntnal. 
published in 1&81). 

No. 1578, Notes on the biography of the same* prepared 
for H. Sehefer in Persia* 

No. 1502. A modem copy of the rare Dnmn of Qatruu. 

No, 1371, The Mnnmhan-ndma f of which M. Schefer 
published a portion in voL ii of his CArtstomathie 
Persons spp. 1^1-111) j gee also pp* 194-211 of that 
Tolume. 

No. 14851, The of Faridn 5 d-Diu 'Att&r. 

Nos* 1375, 156-1, and 155G. Three copies of the Jtihan- 
Kit&hd of Juwayni, of which also M. Schefer published 
a portion in the volume just referred to (pp- !■* m ; 
134-498). 

No, 1419 r A history of the Mongol sovereign LTljaytu 
Khnr-handa p by Abn'I-Qasim l AJbdaTllh aUKighAni, 
one of the scribes who collaborated with Ihiahidu'd- 
PJn in the eumpiluLion of bis great 
TtiWiiriRh. 

Nos* 1421 and 1559. The A‘ WMdq of AbuT- 

Ghft?i Sultan Husayn b. Mansur b, Bavquni (a,M- 
90S). 

Non, 1385 and l-i8d + Two oopics (the firm modern, the 
second of the seventeenth century,) of the Tdrikh-i- 
Rmhidi of Mirza Muhammad ITaydai 1 Bitglilat. 

No&. 1400 suid 1546, Two lSabi MSS., the first described 
as a fragment of the [? Persian] Jtotjdtt, the second 
si poem. 

Those are only some oi the gems of the collection \ but, 
apeurt from several interesting Turkish MSti. (including- 
li large number in Eafitem Turki or Chugh&tuy) which we 
have not space to enumerate, there an many others 
whirh uould Mute the fortune of any ordinary eolleizlionu 
l or fuller information we refer the reader to M, BlochePB 
txeelleiii Catalogue, which ought to he in the hands of every 
lover of Muhatnnmrlau literature* 
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While heartily congratulating the Bibliothequo National* 
on this noble acquisition* and M. Elochet on the successful 
accomplishment of his most valuable and scholarly work 
( which contains, besides the necessary indexes of titles and 
names, twelve fine fnc-sitniles of pages from some of the most 
interesting MSS*), may we bo permitted ta express the hope 
that ere long the publication of complete catalogues of the 
Persian and Turkish M&S, by the Administration of that 
great and liberal Library will lay ns under a still deeper 
obligation ? 

E. G. B. 
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Geogeaphen* Von Dr. M. Struck. (Leiden: Brill* 1900.1 

Tliis h when, finished, will bo a most valuable work, fur, in 
the convenient form of a summary I the authorities being 
indicated in the Footnotes), Dr, Streek here translates all the 
information contained in the numerous texts of the Arab 
geographers concerning Babylonia or Tr-Ik, the capital 
province of the Moslem Empire during Abba^id tirne*- 
The prior third of the work is now issued, and Drp Streek 
may ho congratulated for his industry in thus expanding 
into a volume his prnse essay, to which had been awarded 
the first place on the list for 1896-1 H97 by the Faculty of 
Philosophy in the Lripdc If Diversity, 

In chapter i Dr- Street starts with an enumeration of the 
frontiers of 'Irak, and then passes on to describe the system 
of canals running between the Euphrates and Tigris, Next 
follows fpp, 47-171 P namely, to tho close of the present 
instalment) a careful summary of what ihe earlier Arab 
geographers have written on the subject of the topography 
of Baghdad. The basis of all the above—alike of the canal 
system and of the Baghdad topography — rests primarily 
on the authority of Ibn Scmpion, Ibr without his minute 
description of the watercourses no map of Lower ’Mesopotamia 
or plan of Baghdad could be drawn up r based merely on what 
has come down to us in the writings of Ya'kiibb Khatlb, and 
1.K.1A leal. 
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Yak lit. It wouM be easy for anyone who has worked over 
the same ground as is now so studiously examined by 
Dr. Street to criticize minor detail* in his summary* but to 
do bo would be hardly fair, and, indeed, could serve no useful 
purpose. It is, however* to bo regretted that Dr. Street did 
not work oat his own plan of mediaeval Baghdad. He has 
had the misfortune to reproduce the one published with the 
text of Ibn Serapion in the April number of this Journal far 
1895* then admittedly given only as a .tlWcA, and which in the 
number for October 1899, was cancelled m favour of plans 
drawn up from fuller knowledge. Now, though his preface 
is dated September, 1900, Dr, Streck states that ho had not yet 
teen our Journal for the previous year (he writes that In the 
Munich Library it " noch nicht eingebiulen war ”}; to which 
we may be permitted the observation that it is surely curious 
how Dr, Strcck, with later authorities under his eyes, should 
not have seen occasion to make some change for the better 
in a sketch-plan published five years ago, which a further 
reference to Yakut and other authorities dealing with the 
remaining parts of Truk ought to have shown him to have 
been inexact. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the two thirds remaining to 
be published of this work will soon be given to the public, 
and with a complete index. The foreign plan of publishing 
a volume piecemeal, or in sections, is certainly not one that 
recommends itself to readers ; though doubtless to a writer 
who is anxious to lay his work before fellow scholar? without 
delay t it presents seme advantages. Too often, however, we 
are left with a Theii I for all comfort, as, for example, in 
a work referred to by Dr. Street, namely, Iran in MitkMfer 
by Paul Schwartz, of which the first part—and this appeared 
in 189b — has to the present day remained an unfinished 
morsel. 


G* Le Strati ge* 
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Der Ml-sterttaat des A ltar a tu a us ue%i Arabiaohkh 
ii berthages, von Dr + F. Dieteeki, Professor on dcr 
IJniTemtsit Berlin. (Leiden ■ F*. T, Brill, 1900.) 

The study of Arabian Philosophy, fraught as it is with 
particular difficulties, has never counted many followers 
either in the ranks of Oriental scholars or in those uf 
classical students and philosophers, To grasp its complicated 
problems, one not only requires u thorough knowledge of 
th 0 Arabic: ’ language, with all its wealth of a tereo typed 
technical terms, but also an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek Philosophy in general, with the systems of Aristotle 
and Plato and their later ramifications* the Neo-Platonism 
in particular. The lack of originality which characterize* 
the whole system of Arabian science is scarcely in any 
of its branches mors marked than in the philosophy. It 
ia, in fact, an eclecticism, a mislum campMtum, the different 
elements of which are derived from PeripateeUm p Platonism, 
Stoicism, and Neu- Platon ism, the last undoubtedly being 
the foremost of these ingredients. WetJ-Platonism, though 
it borrowed something from all the earlier philosophical 
systems, was mainly the outgrowth uf Plato's doctrine 
of the i£ea, and is the backbone of the whole system of 
Arabian Philosophy, which is very fitly characterized 
by that incomparable Arabic scholar, William Wright, na 
a system of Greek thought, expressed in Semitic tongue 
ond modified by Oriental influences. 

The complicated character of the system of Arabian 
Philosophy accounts also in the main for the fact that the 
works treating of it, and particularly of its relationship 
fc> Greek Philosophy, are exceedingly scanty and limited. 
In order to be able to do justice to the work that has been 
done in this branch of science by Professor Dielerici, the 
editor and translator of the hook we are about to review, 
wa think it appropriate to give a short survey of the most 
noteworthy works on this subject which have appeared 
during the lost seventy yearn 
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About seventy years ago Schoiulders, tn Lie two works, 
fJ Docnmouta philosophise Arabuin * 11 and u Essai sur lea 
^les philosophiques chez lea Antbea," endeavouredj not 
without guccnss, to infuse fresh life Into the study of the 
complex doctrines of Greek- Arab tan Philosophy, nod was 
followed by Mirnk, who wrote 11 Melanges de pLilouopLie 
juive et arabe/' Greater light was thrown upon this subject 
by Ernest Renan, who elucidated the origin nod substance 
of the systems of Greek Philosophy as represented by the 
Syrians and Arabs, in two books, which are to be counted 
among his best and most scientific worked vis;, “ Be 
Fhilosophiu Peripatotica a pud SjTOa ” and 11 Avcrroes et 
l Averwisnie/' A very able pendant to ibis last - named 
work bus only recently appeared from the pen of another 
well-known French scholar, Baron Cairo do Vaux f who, 
under the title “ Avieenne,” published a very scholarly 
work on the writings and teachings of the great Arabic 
philosopher. 

Fresh ground has been broken by Professor Dieterick 
Since the days of Schmolders, Munk, and Henan, he has 
undoubtedly done the most important and systematic work 
in the province of Arabian Philosophy, After having made 
his mark as an Arabic scholar by his edition of the well- 
known poetical treatise oti Arabic grammar, the Alfiya, and 
of the Diwnn of the famous poet nl-Jlulanalibf, ho devoted 
his whole time and energy to lhe exposition und elucidation 
of Arabian Philosophy, and in an imposing series of works 
(compare hk hooks, « Mtkrokcwuios, M ■' Makrokostmia, ” 
" Logic, 1 ' if Psychology/ 1 11 Propaedeutics,” “Anthropology," 

Dam ini Km in the Tenth and Nineteenth Centuries*" 
4 Natural Philosophy, ” ote.j most ably represented the 
science of the Arabs in the ninth and, tenth centuries. 
The works are based in the first place on the doctrine of 
th.it senn - religion® and semi - philosophical society, the 
If&u&n (fx-Sqfet Brothers of Sincerity, who, in a series of 
fifty -out? treatises* presented an encyclopaedia of the whole 
i^ngt of the exiting scion tide knowledge of that age. 
Another eminently useful work, tending towards the same 
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object, was the editing and translating by Dietoriei of the 
no-called "Theology of Aristotle,” which played such an 
important role in philosophy throughout the Middle Ages. 
This book was for more than a thousand years looked upon 
as a genuine work of Aristotle, bat only after the translation 
by Dieterici bad appeared it was found out with certainty 
by Valentin Rose, the great authority on the later Greek 
literature, though already so surmised by Munk and Dictcrifii, 
that the book was in fact hut an Arabic translation, or 
rather paraphrase, of the “ Eaiicads of l’lotin, the main 
work of the -Jfeo-Platonic system. 

Daring the last ten years Dieterid turned his special 
attention to the great Arabic philosopher and scientist, 
ul-FariibT, who is followed to a very great extent in the 
doctrines and scientific speculations of almost oil the later 
writers. Al-FarabJ, the author of the " Mustcrstoat,” was, 
like most of these philosophers, a physician. He was born 
at Fnrab, in Turkestun, whence his nisha al-Fiiriibi, made 
bis studies at Baghdad, became physician to the Emir 
iSaif ad-Daula, and died at Damnstua in 050. He was 
a prolific writer in all branches of science. Steinschneider 
has written an interesting essay on him in. the ,l Me moires 
de 1’Academic de St. Petersbourg,” ucrie III, tome xiii, 
and enumerates therein not less than 103 works of 
al-Farabi, of which, however, only a small portion has 
come down to ns. Two of his works were published in 
1638, in Paris, under the title, which certainly is misleading, 
« Alpharobii opera omnia "! Two hundred years liter, in 
ibdtS, two others wore published by Schmiilders in bin 
work “ Documenta philosophise Arabum,” and eight of 
his essays were edited and translated by Dieterid, 

1890-92, under the title " PhilofiophLsehe Abhundlungeii/' 
Two years later, in 1894, the same scholar published an 
edition of another important work of &1 - Farabi, the 
11 MusUsrstoat,” and what we now have under review is 
his translation of this work. 

Der Musterstaat,'’ the perfect, ideal state, , 

is au exposition of al-Fiirabl's cthieo - political theories, of 
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his view.-i on the genesis and development of the commnnitv. 
The subject underlying bis wort is one that has engrossed 
the attention of many of tho great philosophers, We need 
scarcely mention the irdkneta of Aristotle and Plato, which 
of course were taken into due consideration by nl-Furnhi, 
though li must be borne in mind that Plato's political 
theories have, in the course of lime, undergone consider;!bln 
alterations, as shown in the “ Republic" and in the 
" Politicos." Many of nl-Farabfs ideas on this subject we 
meet again in Lord Bacon's " Phllosopbia Civitatk" As 
to the relationship of the ethico-political systems of Plato 
and Bacon, it were well to refer to tbe fanimj b essnv of 
Lord Macaulay on Lord Bacon, where he draws in ;i masterly 
fashion a parallel between them. ALFurabl differs from 
their views chiefly in respect of the theory of the organization 
of me community. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the " Musters taut ” 
does not deal with, politics alone. The first part of the 
book, in a short survey, covers a wide area of philosophy, 
comprising almost the whole range of the knowledge of 
those times, and only in the second part does the author 
expound his ethico - political views. Within the small 
compass of such a short review it is not poBsiblo to give 
an adequate idea of the whole political system, so we 
must content ourselves with giving a short outline of 
us /etitfimj tdtm. 

According to al-Farabi, the State emanates from the 
coosmousness of the individual that it is in need of its 
fcllow-ci'ftilurts, in order to attain to the highest good, the 
trae happ.ne® and perfect beatitude. In its organisation 
he State is akin to the human body. As in The Wlv 

Jilt? T^’ tT ° m Wh ‘ ch lhe body is 

SSf Z t J T th f or chief lain 

L . CftUa tte berdamanj, is the spirits rDet or of 
oiumumtj. Ab the ‘'normal man," he has bv his 
mastery of the intclligibilia, actually become intellect 3 Hi* 

of f ch ^ 

. *re innate and cannot be acquired. From 
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the ruler of the state the author proceeds to delineate it=i 
organization. ElicIi class within the state dbieU us 
a community for it&elf. The souls of the single individual^ 
are connected hy a common knowledge. It is also possible 
that the ideal nations and the ideal states ore divided iatn 
sects, whilst they all aim at the same end, the perfect 
beatitude. In striking contrast to the characteristics of 
the true state are those of the false state, whose basis lacks 
soundness and is doomed to failure and ruin H Whereas in 
the perfect state the chieftain has only the interests and 
welfare of his fellow-ci tizena at heart, the chieftain of the 
false state uses his position merely to satisfy his own unruly 
appetites and his mercenary aims. 

These are some of ah Fa rate's leading ideas on a well- 
regulated community and its reverse. To grasp the full 
meaning and importance of kb politico - philosophical 
thought®, it is indispensable to go thoroughly through the 
book, which p though now and then somewhut unsystematic, 
la as u whole an excellent piece of work, and has been the 
source from which many of the later writer?! on this object 
have largely drawn. 

The translation of the Arabic text by Biefcerici is, like 
all translations by Dieterid, very able and reads smoothly 
and elegantly. Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
preceding Introduction, in which the Professor, at greater 
length, deals with the leading Arabian philosophers, 
Avicenna, al ■ Ghazzali, and those of the Spanish school, 
particularly Avcrroea (Ibn Rushd), It is into res Ling to 
follow the Professor 1p s theories on the evolution of the 
Greek-Arabian philosophy, the close connection of which he 
most convincingly shows. Though there will always remain 
some riddles to In? solved, one cun not Fail to admit that this 
literary Introduction goes n long way towards elucidating 
and clearing up the complex problems of the relationship 
oT Greek and Arabian Philosophy. 

The luhonr which Professor Die Eerie! has bestowed on 
his lifelong work on Arabian Philosophy has been a labour 
of love. In the face of the somewhat discouraging attitude 
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of critics, and amid the cold indifference of fellow-studenta* 
St certainly required at rung mom! nerve, great interest in 
his subject, and unselfish devotion to it, to go on, ua 
Diaterici hm done, editing and [mu.slating Arabic tests 
fraught with estraordinury difficulties, the printing of 
which, moreover, involved him in considerable fimmeud 
sacrifices, At present the veteran Arabic scholar, who 
is 76 years of age, k engaged upon another work by 
al - Fiiriibl of the same ethko * political character, vk + 
the Biyosa (4-tL—!1) government, which forms a very 
appropriate supplement to the “ MortraatuC 1 uud is about 
to be published according to the MSB+ of Leiden and of 
the British Museum+ 

In conclusion, we only beg to eipreas the hope that 
this meritorious. scholar, whose name ie indissolubly bound 
up with the study of Arabian Philosophy, may be enabled 
to bring out the work which remains the prime desideratum 
for students of the relationship between Greek and Arabian 
Philosophy p viz., a didutiiary qf th? ttthnictii phti&$Qph kn/ 
Urms in Arabic, with their equivalents in Latin and Greek 
and one or another of modern languages This might 
perhaps prove the means of arousing a livelier interest 
in thk little cultivated* though very interesting field of 
Arabian science. 

P. Bronnle. 


The Tirdyacaqam. By Dr. G, XT, Pope. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1900.) 

- Markka-Vusagur u said io have been bom at a little 
town near Mad um, in South era India, during tbo reign of 
the Pandiyon king Arimarttauar. In the PaurunitT lists 
this king m placed tenth before the celebrated Kuna (or 
bando 1 ^ pgijdiyan, in whose time Sflmbhandar flourished; 
and if Kuna reigned, os la possible, in the eleventh century 
of our era, Arimartttmur may be placed in the eighth or 
uiuth. Thu, date would, os Is ahown bv Dr Pope, 
synchronize weU with the fact that the p^tV writing* 
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were evidently composed during the period when Buddhism 
in Lhe South was decaying, imd the Brahmans increasing 
in power and influence. While still n youth, he so 
successfully ingratiated himself with the Xing as to be 
made Prime Minister of the State, honours and titles being 
lavished upon him. In a world of religious change and 
conflicting systems* Buddhism and Jainism straggling 
with the recreated Aryan theology and the still more 
universal demonolatry of the people, Manikka^ Yasagar 
clung passionately to the worship qf the One great Lord 
of created Nature, the Ruler of all things in Heaven and 
Earth, §iva; and one day the crisis came. He suddenly 
quitted the life of the world, abandoned his king and the 
society of men* and became a penniless recluse. The story 
of this conversion is open to several renderings. It would 
be easy to argue that in the dual act be was guilty of 
dimnefuL breach of trust, for he made over to a Saivu Guru, 
or saintly teacher, a large sum of money belonging to his 
sovereign. It would be natural to conclude that he had 
deceived the king, failed in his duty, misappropriated funds, 
and fled the Court in fear of capture and punishment. The 
real truth can never be known ; and therefore it is open 
to uh to suppose that his actions were guided by a blind 
sacrifice of worldly duty to an overpowering religions call; 
that in his mental condition of frenzied exaltation be 
carried out to the letter the spirit of tha command “Leave 
till, and follow me.’ 1 It is a curious proof of how fur 
religious fanaticism may carry men that at no lima have the 
Brahmans of tha South cared to absolve the minister-poet, 
from hia apparent guilt in the matter of the money cut meted 
to him. Being taken from a worldly monarch and bestowed 
upon a cleric, the goods were i/wtf Jazto properly dealt with* 
In their eyes the difficulties created in the administration 
of a flairs by his quitting his post by the king’s aide, and 
without the slightest warning adopting the life of the forest, 
nr*rd never bo thought of To leave all, even to leave 
everybody in the lurch, wai tho only true principle to adopt, 
and in our hero 1 * case he went even beyond this* to tho 
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universa! joy of the Krjboiuiis. They liuv^Pj of coursef 
absolved him, but it is only by the Invention of a series 
of pretty fabler. 

Whatever opinion! however, men may hold of bis actions, 
tbero can bg no doubt that H^ikkU'^iisSagiir was sincere 
in Ins adhesion to the h&ivn faith) and in hii desire for the 
similar oonvereiaii of all his countrymen* His poems breathe 
tlia true religious spirit. They are alive with the human 
cry for the Divine, and many el them might be almost 
bodily transferred to our modem Christian hvmn books. 

If mom, writes Dr. Pape* 11 cun, of cour^tv give nothing 
bu( the very faintest idea of the earnestness and grace of 
the Sage a hymns/ and alas ! there are few living Europeans 
who can enjoy them in the original. But the author has 
carried out hia very difficult lask in most praiseworthy 
fashion! and we are- now able for the first time to understand 
the lofty- aenkiments which imbued this groat writer of sacred 
poetry, whose works have grown to be of such influence in 
the daily lives of the Tamils, Tie was the Ethic of bin age ; 
and hh morning and evening hymns are recited in all the 
temple* and in many homes of the Hindus at the present day, 
Dr. Pope has appended to his sketch of the life of MunikB- 
YSSagar a series of notes on the philosophy and religious 
ideas of Southern India, such as the rmancEfiatton of the 
sou!, the workings of dEvinr- grace, the future of the dis¬ 
embodied spirit! the steps which lead to attainment of 
tnimuxl peace and happiness, as well as on the ft&iva 
Siddliiiuta system of religion, and many others; while at 
the end he has printed u moat valuable lexicon ol old Tamil, 
which alone occupies 80 page** of the book, 

A* a specimen of the poems, dug that would appeal to the 
religions feeling* Q f moat worshipper*, East or West, mu) 
b, "pecially pointed out the “Morning Hymn in the 
Temple ( pp . 207 1L) P beginning— 

" [w ' *? *T CC l ° ^ 1111 m ^ E i°r» ! J Ti9 dawn ; 
pou Uy dower-like feet twin wreaths of bloom* we lav, 
-likj ^orilitp *> * 
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There can he do doubt but that the time will tome when 
this collection of poems will bo recognised m one of the most 
important historical documents which South India bus pre¬ 
served Ioj us. 

Rofeht Sewell. 

Baghdad during the ‘Ah b a sin Caliphate, from CON¬ 
TEMPORARY ARABIC AND PeMIAK SOURCE By GUV 

le Strange. [Oxford, 1900.} 

2iot only to every educated European, but to every 
properly brought up English child, Baghdad is not merely 
one of the moat familial; but nue of the most cherished of 
names ;; a magic word whereby we transport ourselves from 
the common workaday world into the Realm of "Faerie, 
or which, at the least, arouses 

“ an echo of something 
Read with a boy'a delight, 

Visriors nodding together 
In some Arabian night/* 

Yet is it doubtful if any city of equal celebrity or historical 
importance is in. reality so little known, even amongst 
Orientalists. For one who has seen Baghdad, thousands 
have seen Rome, hundreds A&hsw, ilozcus Constantinople, 
Even the Turk, to whom it now belongs, regards H as we 
regard John o J Grua/s Honscj or ns the Persian regards Tun 
and Tubus, and says Baghdad indq 

4i To the lover even Baghdad is not far/ 1 Even those few 
who hovo seen Baghdad have, it would appear, relatively 
but a slight advantage oxer others leas fortunate in thi* 
respect than themselves in reconstructing the once glorious 
metropolis of Islam in the palmy days of the Abbas id 
Caliphs. Rome, Athens* Damascus, Jerusalem, Persepulis 
are rich in monuments of the past, which, even to eye?* 
unabk to behold therein aught save— 

* L*iii ',~J Li Ik 

rttitWy ifho& speech f« tiot fkarj* 
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iourk the ancient sites of trausuctiunfl which have stirred 
our imaginationa; while the general Hiite-tn-Mtm' remains 
essentially the same* But. this is not the case with 
Baghdad. “Of the Round City of Mansur/* says Mr* le 
Strange (p. 350) f "apparently nothing remains—unless it 
he the Kuflc inscription bearing the date \.h. 333 (a.u* 943), 
which Sir H. Rawlimwn describes ii!> esisting in this Quarter 1 
in the Convent of ihe Rekta&hi’ dervishes,” The genuineness 
oP l_ the su-enllcd tomb of Zubaydab n is t we learn, open to 
?he gravest doubts* “The undent vestiges that Rtill reiJKiin 
to mark the sites of buildings mentioned during the times 
ot the Oiiliphsr" are very few in number, not inure, indeed, 
than some half-dozen—the old wall of the Eastern City, 
with its four gateways; the ruins af the MufitaiiHiriyya 
College, and the ancient minaret of the Mosque of the 
Caliph ; and the shrines ul Abu Hamid, the Kidhimaji],. 
aud MaVrufri-KarkhL Over and above this, (he whole 
topography of the site has been changed by the shifting 
of the river-hod and the watercourses and canals which 
constituted it* essenli.il features, so that, as will readily be 
understood* the task which Mr, le Strange *et himself of 
reconstructing accurately and in detail the topography of 
‘Abb bis id Baghdad was one of extraordinary difficulty. 

Ui this task the author has acquitted himself wick 
consummate ^kill and erudition. If is recou str u ct inn renl^ 
primarily on threns bases: the few ancient vestiges mentioned 
above; Ibn Serapioi/a description oi the canola of Baghdad, 
written about a.d. 900 {see J.ILAM. for 1895, pp, 1-76 
and 255-313), and preserved to us in the unique MS. of the 
British Hueeum (Ann* 23,379, dated a.k. 700}; and al- 
Tii*qobi s ft description of the radiating system of high-roark, 
compiled about the same time. Starting from these funda¬ 
mental bases, und completing and controlling thorn with the 
most admirable skill, patience, and critical judgment (which 
tan hardly be adequately praised without an appearance of 
exaggaration) by comparison with the statements of a whole 
0f b ktorifln& and guographere, both Arab, Persian, and 
e ™ na » of nVizh are accessible, mid that with 
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difficulty, only in manuscript, Mr. le Strange has achieved 
a task which mast at the outset have appeared almost 
impossible; he hue reconstructed For us ihe City of the 
Caliphs at its different periods, has traced Its topography 
in detail, has located its palaces, its markets* its walls* its 
gardens its shrinea, and other places of interest, and has 
plotted it out* street by street and quarter by quarter* in 
a series of excellent maps by the help of which we shall 
now be able to follow the historian's narrative with an 
understanding and appreciation incomparably greater than 
heretofore. 

In the beat work of scholarship even there are degrees : 
the judicious collector of manuscripts supplies the raw 
materials; the cataloguer shows us where to lay our hands 
on the materials wo need ; the editor of unpublished texts 
costs them into f*hape, nnr3 supplies us, as it were, with 
the bricks for our building; the translator prepares them 
for the s^Titbetie historian, who will finally produce there¬ 
with a harmonious and well-proportiuned edifice for the 
pleasure and profit of those who little realise the long 
labours of the hewers of wood and drawers of water." 
Only no ft and then Is si given to one individual to carry 
the work through from the earliest to the latest stage* and 
to raise with the bricks which he himself has fashioned the 
edifice vvherein all may delight, the monument which the 
scholar and the ordinary reader alike may recognize os 
marking a Fresh conquest in the domains of science- Of 
these mastnr-qmfEsineu Mr. le Strange is one, and as. such 
it Lh fitting that we should offer him uot only nur con¬ 
gratulations, bur our homuge. 

E. G. R, 

Tile Okioin of Bombay’. By J. Geoso.v da Cob ha, 
{Bombay* lBWJ 

This ia the lust book of one who for more than twenty^five 
years had been collecting nod noting information about 
Bombay* who by hie extensive knowledge of the place and 
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all sorts of people living in it—their habits, traditions, and 
languages—and by his wide readings was better able to write 
it than probably anyone elan. 

Dr. da Cnuha was bom at Gfoa, n descendant of one olr the 
old Portuguese nobles who came to India in the early times 
of the Battlement, married Brahmin women and founded 
families which observed a caste feeling and did not mis 
much with the families springing from less high-born 
sources, their Brahmin ancestry being us much regarded 
as iheir Portuguese. Alter education at (Ion und Bombay, 
he proceeded to England* completed hia medical studies 
there, qualified at the Colleges of Physicians and of 
burgeons* and then returned to Bombay and began his 
medical work there; his practice soon became consider able, 
and before long a very large one, so much so that it left him 
not much time fur other work. But ii was not many years 
before Da Cun ha began In show the bent of his mind to 
archaeological research and to the history of the Portuguese 
in India and of the parts of Western India in which lie 
found himself. As he says, 4 ‘ Twenty-five years ogo I began 
to collect, with the enthusiasm and vivacity of youth, 
documents, legends* and traditions relative to the past of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood,” Tib first paper w as one 
in the Indian Antiquary of 1874 on " Word* and Places in 
and about Bombay,” From that time until last year bis 
contributions were numerous, appearing chiefly in the Indian 
Antiquary and the Journals of the Bombay Asiatic and 
Anthropological Societies, He read n paper on #i Oriental 
Studies amougst the Portuguese” at the Oriental Congress 
m Florence in 1881, and another on a numismatic subject 
at the last one at Rome. The host of Ihese were “ History 
and Antiquities of Ohaul and Bassein ” 1876, a yjdunblo 
addition to uur knowledge about the Portuguese settlements 
in those places which arc now but intmstmg ruins of onco 
hue cities. For some outspoken truths m this book the 
author was attacked by a Mention of his co-religionist^ for, 
though a good and consist Catholic, he had no sympathy 
wdh many cruelties and wrong., done by the Portuguese 
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under the guise of Religion and Propagation of the Faith* 
** Tndo-Portuguese Nu m ismatics," 1880, a work giving for 
the first time in English an account of the Coinage and 
Cnrrencv of Portuguese India from the earliest times, 
11 Memoir of the Tooth Relic oi Buddha/* 1875, a work not 
acceptable to the Buddhists and their friend.?, bat containing 
some gleanings from Portuguese sources which, even if 
erroneous* were of value- 

The “Origin of Bombay'* was compiled, as the author 
tells us, daring many years ; it had not passed through the 
press at the time of bis death last year, and therefore had 
not the final revision the author would have given it. The 
subject is divided into four periods. 

The Bmdu Period begins with a certain King Erisnaraja, 
whose coins have been found in various parts of Bombay. 
He is believed to have lived towards the end of the fourth 
century, but to whut dynasty ho belonged is not known. 
Then after the lapse of some two centuries it appears that 
a dynasty of the Msuriyoa wore the local rulers„ having as 
their capital a town called Puri, In the island now called 
Elephanta, where some remains of it ex1st, at March, on 
the north-west of the island* Tn the ninth century Puri 
was the capital of a brunch of the Kiluhilra family, which then 
ruled the northern Konkau* and continued so for about 200 
years* until they were gradually superseded by u new 
dynasty, the fir^t ruler of which in this district was Bbinu^ 
u Chuliikya prince from Guzerat, who made his seat of 
government on Bombay Island, founded Mahim, nn the 
north-west of it, colonized it with PritbLus and other settlers 
from Gtiierat, made the cocoa nut groves, gardens* and 
plantations, and thus may be considered to be the originator 
of Bombay by beginning to changu II from an island occupied 
only by Knli fishermen, located in two or three villages, to 
the cultivated and populous one known as the fl Island of 
Good Life f> in the early Portuguese Period. 

A a interesting account of the primitive tribe, the Beilis, 
and of the PrabhGs, the Bhandiiris, the Palshis, and the 
Fdchkakhis, who were the immigrants, is given, followed by 
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descriptions of tie Hindu temple 9 and shrines at old time*, 
especially those of Walkegvar and Mumbodevi, the latter of 
which wi-Ls the name whence ■ Bombay T was evolved in the 
nest period, being first shortened to Mumbai, from which tho 
transition to iIombai T Mombay fc Bonihai, Bombay was easy. 

The ITuhiimmachti Period, beginning about jud , 1318, was 
uneventful and unimportant. There is no evidence of any 
influence being exorcised in the island by the Moslem 
conquerors of the country but that of overlords, and us the 
author gay*, 11 Although this period embraces more than 
two centuries it ha* left nu durable monument to attest 
Moslem sway over the island save a few sanctuaries of their 
PiTSj, or Saints* at Mithirn mid one or two in Bombay," 

The Portuguese Period, from a.d. 1584 to 1661 + ia, as 
might be expected, the one most fully dealt with in the 
book; the author's knowledge of the history of that notion's 
conquests tuid doings in the cquqEi'v, derived in part from 
sources not familiar to Englishmen, enabling him to make 
hi* account of it one of great interest throughout; liis good 
heart leading him to write ic fairly, with feelings of just 
pride in the brave deeds of noble leaders such me his name¬ 
sakes, Tristram and Ximo da Ciiuha d and with admiration of 
the lives and works of such men as Xavier, Antonio do Porto, 
and Groncalo Kodrignes, Lhe missionaries, and Garcia da Orta + 
the buued and wise physician, ttntl with sadness at the 
deterioration in the characters and conduct of their 
successors. 

The English Period, dating from ajk 1661, when by 
treaty Bombay passed to England ou the marriage of 
Charles II to Catherine oi" Portugal, has been written about 
a goad deal during the lust, thirty yearn or bo, by Philip 
Anderson, P. C. Danvers, Sir James M, Campbell, James 
Doughs, and many others* but there is much of interest 
in the 160 pages devoted to this period m the book, more 
particularly the part relating to the events of the earliesl 
times when the disputes and troubles arose regarding the 
cession of (he territory to England, and like other part* 
of the book the story is well told. 
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One cannot put down the book without feeling renewed 
regret that it is the kst we ahull see from the pen of its 
author, and that he had not been able to finish it with last 
revision and prepare the plates and map which he had 
intended should illustrate it. Those of ns who knew J. Geraon 
da Ounha personally, and had learnt to appreciate his kindlv 
friendship m well as his extensive knowledge and abilities, 
will long think of him with the affectionate regard we had 
for him* and large numbers of persons in the East and in the 
West will miss his pleasant help and friendliness in their 
Severn] ways. 

Q. a 


Philip's Map anr Gazetteer np India. 

Some good Maps of India have appeared during the last 
few years, c + g.* Constables Hand Atlas of India* by 
J. G, Bartholomew* a small 8vo, u aeries of sixty maps- with 
uu index showing the position of places on the several maps; 
Tr\ . and A, K. Johns Lon ’a Atlas of India 3 small folio* a series 
of sixteen maps, with introduction by Sir W. W* Hunter 
and a full index of places with reference to the maps. 
Lately this work* by Mr, E. G, Kavenstein, has been 
published by Philip. The map is a Largo folded sheet 
showing the whole of Indh from 60° N, and from 65° to 
107- K r including therefore a good part of Thibet und 
Turk is tun on the north and Slam and the Malay Peninsula 
on the east. The Gazetteer ia a very full 120 pages of 
era all print* giving the place-name and, in a very concise 
form* the district in which the place lb* the population* 
whether town or village, or mountain, etc., and whether there 
is a railway station there ; the latitude cmd longitude is 
given in degrees and tenths of a degree, a somewhat unusual 
way, but convenient for brevity's &ake and sufficiently exact 
for ordinary purposes: for example, 44 Multan, dint. Pun,, 
6*070 sq T m. T pop. 631,434; rainfall 7 in. Chief tm MuHtm 
(figure of a railway engine indicating milway station)* 
Cam. pop. 74,563 (Mob. 53 p.c.) f 30 2 N., 715 E/' " Jako p 

i.M.k.M mi 24 
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Simla, Pun. mtn. r 31:1 N* f 77 2 E. JI The spelling of place- 
names is, as a rale, that of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer* 
The whole forms a handy and useful book of reference. The 
printing lb- good and information accurate. 

o, a 

Kalha>a j s RajataaangihL Edited by M. A. Stein: 

Sanskrit Test with Critical Notea. (Bombay, 1892.) 
KjU,b ana’s RajatabanginT. A Chronicle of the Kings of 
Eagmlr, translated with an Introduction, Commentary, 
and Appendices by M. A- Siein* 2 vols. (West¬ 
minster : Constable & Co.* 1900.) 

The main lines on which future investigation of the 
Rujataraiigini shorn Id proceed^ both us to the conatructiou 
of the test and its interpretation K were laid down broadly 
and clearly by Biibler in his masterly t( Report of a tout 
in search of Sanskrit; MSS. made in Ensinir, etc/ 1 (extra 
number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. 7 
1877). To w'ork out this plan has been the object which 
Dr. H. A Stein has pursued with great singleness of purpose 
for the last twelve years. The two large volumes of trans¬ 
lation and commentary, which have recently appeared, mark 
the completion of this tusk, and are very fittingly dedicated 
to Biihkr's memory. No better monument could have been 
erected to the great master mind of Indian studies. 

Dr. Stein's edition of the Sanskrit text, hosed on the old 
Sarada MS. which R iihler had recognized as the codex 
archotypm of all existing MSS,, appeared in 1892. Since 
that date one MS. of importance has been found—the Lahore 
MS + , copied, like all the others, from the codex urchefypm^ 
but revised with the aid of some independent MS., the 
existence of which is no longer known ; and one important 
edition T baaed, howcvcri on the modern incorrect copies of 
Ihn codex archetypal, has appeared—that of Pandit Durgii- 
profiada (Bombay, 1894), The value of this edition consist^ 
chiefly in its conjectural emendations. Far his translation 
and commentary Dr, Stein hag been able to use both the 
Labors MS, and Pandit Durguprasiida’s edition* 
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la the Introduction* which deals chiefly with the author, 
Kulhanup and his claims both as a poet and an historian. 
Dr, Stein brings to light some new and interesting facts. 
He shows* for instance, that KnJbana appears* somewhat 
disguised under the Sanskrit form of his name, Kakimn, 
in a list of literary celebrities mentioned in the SrtkantAa- 
varitij of his contemporary Mbnkba. There arc interesting 
evidences, too* of hi a intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit 
kdvyt (literature, and, in particular, of the influence exercised 
hy Buna’s Srihorfficuvitti in the formation of hh literary style. 

The Rajatoranginl professes to he a chronicle of the King* 
of Kashmir from the earliest times down to the date of its 
composition (a.d. 1 14S-0) ; hut* if we judge it from this 
paint of view, a distinction must he drawn between its earlier 
and later portions, Kalb ana himself h no doubt, implicitly 
followed his authorities, hut we can well imagine that 
authorities would become less and less trustworthy ns the 
timed which they described, receded into the mists of 
antiquity. As a matter of fact, in, roughly speaking, this 
first three and a half books of the RujutanuigmT, history 
and legend are so mixixL up together that it is vain with 
our present materials to attempt to separate them* The 
dates m they stand in this portion cun he proved to be 
absurd wherever other tests con be applied* as* for instance, 
in the case of Asbka, KuqLka, and some of the Filina kings ; 
and Dr. Stein quite rightly insists cn the futility of the 
attempts, which have been made by Wilson, Troyer, 
Cunningham, and Lassen, to evolve some settled order out 
of this chaos. On the other hand, the dates and the lengths 
of the different reigns* ns given in exact figures in the latter 
portion of the fourth bonk and iq hooks T-viii, Le. from the 
death of Sing Olppara-Jayaplda, a.d. 813, onwards, are, 
in all probability, strictly correct. They are supported by 
an almost complete series of coins and by whatever other 
evidence there is available. 

The conflict between the stateineqtH contained in the 
earlier portion of the Rajatoraisgitti and the evidence of the 
coins, especially those of the Huna period, is most striking. 
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and affords an excellent example of the value of nnmummtica 
as a chuck on literary records. Now that the Eajatarangini 
has been critically edited, translated, and annotated, a further 
examination of the TTii^a coins may be expected to yield 
some useful—even if, to a great extent, negative—results. 
Dr. .Stdo f in his note on book iii* 383, makes an interesting 
suggestion with regard to the Dima king whose name was 
read on coins by Cunningham [Ntiminmuti*' Cfn'vitirh+ 1894 r 
pp. 265 r 279} as Raja LaJchnm {?! Dr. Stein 

reads the second word of the coin-legend as Laf/khautij with 
the jihnlmutitja, and notes that this identical form occurs in 
the MSS. of the Rujataraiigini, where, however, the king 
thus called beats the second name, Hf&rcndr&ditya . One 
would natural]) suppose that. In spite of this difference, 
these two documents must refer to one and the same king ; 
but, on re-examining the actual coins* I do not feel so certain 
of this, lu the first place, 1 do not think that Dr- Stein s 
reading Lnhkhma is substantiated by either of the fcW" 
legible specimens of this king in the British Museum. Doth 
ol‘ these seem to me to read quite clearly LaHtinu ; and this 
form at once suggests the question* May we not have here 
simply some modification of the ordinary Talar title JtM»# 
which, according to Chinese author I ties* was very common ]> 
borne by the 11 fin a king* ? 1 If mo, instead of a distinctive 
JiiuiiCj ns has been assumed, we have simply un ordinary 
title. 

The actual annotated translation in Dr. Stein'a work is 
followed by a number ol Appendices on special poin \& 
of interest raised by the subject-matter of the poem. To 
notice these even in a general way would require more spout 1 
than can bo allotted to this review, but the excursus ou 
The term ditiuut'fl and the monetary system of SaJmif -P 
may, perhaps, be singled out because of its special interest 
for the history of ancient and mediaeval currency. In this 
essay l>r. Stein has collected together and commented on 
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ull the passages It am the Rijutarari^iyii in which the prices 
of commeditics are mentioned, and from an examination of 
these he has arrived at certain definite results, and has 
helped to solve for Kashmir that most difficult of problems 
—the estimate of the comparative purchasing power of 
money at different periods. 

Nothing would be more conducive to a hotter appreciation 
of the economic state of ancient and mediaeval India than 
a similar examination applied to the various branches of 
its literature, its law-books, and its inscriptions. The tusk 
would he long and complicated, and would require the 
co-operation of several scholars. One is glad to know that 
Professor Rhys "Davids hm the intention of examining the 
Pull literature with the object of ascertaining the economic 
condition of India at the time of Buddha—probably the 
very remotest period to which the use of coinage in India 
may he traced. 

It is certainly moat curious to find the Latin dmariu* f 
on the one hand, under the form diAtfnr, represented by gold 
coins of about the weight of our sovereign p under the 
Gupta dynasty in the fourth century A.n.* and* on the other 
hitnd p in Kashmir some seven centuries later, under the 
form dltmura f degraded to a money of account so infinitesimal 
that some 3/500 went to make up one rupee. A complete 
account of the ancestors and relations of the d . of our money- 
columns would be u romance full of strange vicissitudes. 

Dr. Stem** Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Ka^nur 
discusses the subject most thoroughly with nil the evidence 
that eciu be obtained from Greek, Chinese, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan sources* m addition to the inestimable ad- 
viijjtagG of a complete acquaintance with local tradition. It 
is a most valuable contribution to geographical science, and 
one which could only have been written by a scholar like 
Hr. Stein* who was able to pursue bis researches* to a great 
extent* in Kashmir itaelf. We shall look forward to the 
appearance of a similar Memoir on the Geography of the 
still less known districts of Chinese Turkestan, which ho 
i& exploring at the present time. 
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It only remains to say that these two volumes of the 
Chronicle of the Kings of KaamTr have been published and 
printed, by Messrs, Constable & Co. and Messrs. Gilbert & 
Rirington respectively, in a way which reflects credit on 
English enterprise and workmanship; and that the student 
will not fail to be especially grateful for the very complete 
Index, by the aid of which he will be enabled to ransack 
the stores of the great treasure-house which Dr. Stein has 
created for hie benefit, 

E. J. Rapsox. 

hlontc Singer. Storia di im popolo ignoto. Samuels 
Gjasiil. (Rome, 1900 .) 

Ibis small contribution to the religion of the Yozds of 
the Singer district consists of tfio Syriac text (from a 118. in 
the convent of R. Hormizd at Altosh) and an Italian 
translation. [>raun, who bus given a comprehensive account 
of the book in the Ofitnialisc&e Litteratuy-zciiimij (March, 
1901), holds that the MS. in question and. that translated 
by Cbsbot in the Journal Asiatic (1S36), t. vii,pp, 106 sqq., 
go back to a common source. The version, translated by 
E. G, Browne, in Parry’s "Six Months in a Syrian Monastery,” 
U quite different, 

To those who arc interested in the cult and customs of the 
Yizds this book provides a number of now and important 
details. The translation is, on the whole, satisfactory; it is 
to be regretted, ou the other hand, that the Syriac type was 
not more carefully revised—the frequent confusion of the 
heth* and yerfj i » lamentable. 
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(JnnQjry* PcbruiTt, March, I9D1.J 


L &e:yeb*vl Meetings op the Royal Asiatic Society. 

January 15* 1901.—Dr. Grierson, C J.E.* in the Chair. 

It was announced that“ 

Mrs. Ole Bull, 

Mr. R A. H. Elliot, CJ.E., 

Dr. J + Stroud Ooalord p 
Mr. Ernest Bowden, and 
Mr. F. Anted mz 

were elected members of the Society. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids read a paper, “Notes on Economic 
Conditions in Ancient India/ 1 A discussion followed* in 
which Mr. Irvine, Mr. Sewell F and Dr. Hoey took part. 

February 12.—Lord Eeay p President* in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Dr. Barthold Lanfer, 

Professor J. W. Neill, 

Mr. J. Fergusson* 

Mr, B. Mirunilah sipd 
Mr Hari Nath De 
were elected members of the Society. 

On the proposal of the President the following address to 
Elis Majesty the King was unanimously adopted:— 
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TO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Mat it rtiAfiE your MAjE_-*TY t — 

^ e, your Majesty 'n mmi loyal and d everted tiubj«cta) the GomiciE 
Mid Mffl&bw uf the Royal Asiatic Socstty, Itcg leave to tender to jour 
Mtijesty with our humble duty our deep EYmpatby in the per^mal 

.md njitioiml sorrow muwd by the km^dted death of our beloved 
Queen* Empress of India, who gave such ntrildop evidence of hew 
interest in those studies which tUa Society represent* by acquiring the 
kneu Sed^c of doc of the languages sicken by a Lugs number of her 

Majufit/s Indmu tfubjecta, in wbme hearts her exalted memory will 
ever live. 

We dEflij ™ 03,30 to offer our sincere condokmoee to bar Majesty tho 
Queen Consort,. and to the Royal Family, 

To your gracmct* Majesty we bog leave to tender the respectful 
expression of out loyalty and. devotion to your Royal Person mid 
Imperial TWe, and we trust that tha work of our Society may 
commend iladf to your ihijesty, Aid that your Mnjtity will 
ftnoouily pleased to taka the Society under your auguatt patrouAgE, 
couhnnmg tWby the link which this Society from* between the 
tasmiug of the East and of tho Weal, and Ijotnrcii your Majesty ’h 
E uropean and Asiatic subject. 


Profesor Cecil Bendall exhibited and described Lmten. 
slides of Buddhist caves at Aiinuigab&d and elsewhere. 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, Professor 
Aiucdondl, and others took part. 

March 12,—Sir Charlea LyuII in ihe Chair. 

It Ti r ns announced that— 

Mrs, Cecil BendhU. 

Miss Julia Smith, 

Mr. Sri Ennti Jyur p 
Mr. P. Bamamithft,, and 
Mr, A. R. Jtajarujii Varmn 

* ETe olected ^embera of tho Society. 


CONTEXT* OF KOK&lltf OftlfiNTAA 40 UJOTAL& 363 

Mr* James Kennedy read a paper on # *The Early Gom- 
munlcatioDS of India with the West/' A dLscnsaiDO followed, 
in which Dr, Garter* Mr, Sewell, Mr. Boscawen, and 
31 r. Dames took part. 


1L Contents of Foreign Oriental Journal 

L /SoTscmiiPT her Drutbcilex Ma&a££Lftnrc9CHKir Gesellschajt. 
Hits d Ht, Heft d. 

Schmidt (TL), Her Texttis * implies or dir Snkas&ptnti in 
der Recension der Handschrift A* 

Fischer (A.), Mmthir odcr Mkbar. 

Jfetterstcen fE.Y.j* liter die judiBch-persist be libersetEung 
der Spriiche von Benjamin Ben Joehnniui ana Budinni. 
Fraenkel (fL). Syri&che MIscoUcik 
G rierson (G. A,). On raahui, Laghmtim, or DchgiinT. 
Oldenberg (H.J, Vediscrbe Unte ranch imgen, 

Bdhtlingk (0- von). Nachtrng mm Artikd, RV. 5, 1. 1, 
Aof 3« &Vd> 

- tJber zwei vcrwnndte vediseke Spruche, 

Anfrecht (Tk.') + Nachuhmnngen des Meghndilta. 
Kiimpffiaejer (G,)* Sudanibiadiea, 

Littmann (Enno)v Eiu araKschea KnragoE-SpieL 

n. Ycenxa Omilytjll Journal. YoL siv, Nd. 4, 

Toy (W,) + Die Neuekmischc Inscbrift Art. Sue. n. 
ChimchaQof : A.), Grnsisches Braohstilck der Ealilag 
and Dinning. 

Zac latrine (Th_). Fin textni ernatior des Anekarthn 
dhvnmtEanjarl. 

lii lie brandt (A.). Vi vo made. 

HI* JortsfjLL Aszatkiuil Toma XY\ r No. 2. 

Merrier <G.), Cinq rentes berberes «n dMecte ckaouia, 
Chabot (J. B,). Notes d*epigrnphie ot dkrehealogie 
oriental®- 
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RappeporC (il.} + Delis hymnes sumaritaiaea. 

Marfiiia (1L)* Lq Taqrib do ED-KiiwarL 

Roe yier (J\)* Baal-Arvad d’apite la numiMnatique dea 

roia pheoiciens d Arvady duiant la piriotle pre-alexandrine. 


No, 3. 

QkavminsB (E + ) b L qo Inscription du royumne do Nun- 
Totmo. 

tirenord (F.)+ Note aur les monuments eeldjaukidoa de 

Siwak. 

IIiMrt (CL). Note but trois on v rages oa turc d 1 Angora 
imprmiea an caracterea greca. 

MarcuLs (AI.). Le Taqrib dc Ea-Nawuri. 


III. OmiiAHY Xfrncia. 


The Might Honourable Prttfawr F. Mat Midler , 

U v the death of Professor Mux Mil Her on October 28, 
U'OO, this Society ban bat un honorary member who was 
one of the most eminent scholars of the nineteenth century. 
The only son of Wilhelm Muller, the distinguished po^t, 
and of Adel held, eldest daughter of President von Basedow' 
prime minister of the small Ducky of Anhult-Dessau, he was 
boro ut Dessau in 1823, losiqg bis father when only four 
years of age. He attended the grammur school of his 
native town till 1836, when ho wont to Leipzig, continuing 
his education there at the A T ieolmclnd r . f£ e entered the 
University of Leipzig in 1841 with the intention of gome 
on with the study of Latin and Greek; hut he m 
sdbn persuaded by Professor Hermann Brockhaus, the first 
occupant of the recently founded Chair of Sanskrit, to devote 
hmrnelf chiefly to burning the classical language of ancient 
India. Lot Ins University lecture* book (CWft*«- Buck) 
shows that during five academical terms (8mtd») he 
attended no lower than forty-nine courses of lectures 


on 
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the most diverse philological and philosophical subjects 
Besides numerous lecture-^ cm the Latin and Greek classic* 
under Professors Becker, Stallbrnim, and Gormann, he 
attended Haupt lor Old German ; Fleischer for Hebrew, 
Ambits* and Persian; WeiSc*e for Aesthetics, Metaphysics, 
and the Philosophy □£ Hegel; Heinroth for Psychology; 
Lotxe for Anthropology; Wachsnratb for the History of 
Civilization; as well ns eight corn-sea under Brockhans* The 
HrsL result of his Sanskrit studies was his translation of the 
Hit&pMtekt, which he published when only twenty years of 
age. Having taken his Pii.D. degree on September I, IttBt, 
he migrated in the Spring of 1844 to the University of Berlin, 
where he attended the lectures of Fran;: Bopp, the celebrated 
founder of the science of Comparative Philology, and those of 
tfchclling* the eminent philosopher. To the early influence 
of the former may he traced his studies in the subject which 
be represented lu the University of Oxford for thirty-two 
years; to the teachings of the latter was probably in huge 
part due that interest in philosophy which he maintained 
to the end of his. life. 

Early in 1845 be went to Parisi where he came under 
the influence of Eugene Rurnouf, eminent not only a* 
u Sanskritist, hut also as the first Zend scholar of his day- 
One of Msihliow^studorits at. Pjo-is was Theodore Guide tucker, 
the well-known Sanskrit scholar, and another, Rudolf Roth, 
the founder of Vodlc philology. It was at Bnmeufa sug¬ 
gestion that young Max Hiillor set about collecting material- 
for an edit h printrps of the Bigmia with the comment ary of 
HSyuna. All this time he was entirely dependent on his 
own exertions for a living, being obliged to maintain himself 
by assisting other scholars in various ways* 

In order to continue his work of copying and collating 
MSS.j he eauie over to England in Ifl4d> provided with an 
introduction to the Prussian Minister in London, Baron 
Bunsen, who subsequently became his intimate friend. 
Receiving a recommendation to the East India Company 
from him and from Horace nay man Wilson, the first Baden 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford uiid Chief Librarian at the 
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India House, ho was commissioned bv iho Board of Directors 

J! *r 

to bring out* at their expense* a complete edition of the 
U igmttt with Savanna commentary. In June, 1817., he 
visited Oxford to attend (be meeting of the British 
Association, at which he delivered an address on Bengali 
and its relation to the Aryan languages. Early in IMS 
be went back to Paris for the purpose of collating MSS^ 
Suddenly the revolution broke out, when the ynung 
Orientalist* fearing for the safety of the precious MSS. in 
his keeping* hurriedly returned to London* where bo wils 
the first to report to Lord Palmerston the news lhai Louis 
Philippe had fled from lbe French capital. 

As his lliffrrftt t was being printed nt the University Fnsi, 
be now found it necessary to migrate to Oxford. TTi?rc be 
settled in 1848 and spent the re&t of his life* The first 
volume of his great work appeared in the following year. 
In 1850 ho wu* appointed Deputy Taylorism Professor of 
Modern European Languages, cud was, m the following 
year, made an honorary ALA., as wmll os a member of Christ 
Church, lu 1854 he succeeded to the full pro feasor ship* 
and received the full degree of M.A. by decree of Convocation 
Tn 1350 he was made a Curator of the Bodleian Library, 
and in 1858 was elected to a life fellowship at All Souls 
College, 

In 1859 he published his important M History of Ancient 
Sanskril Literature/' which* dealing with the Vedic period 
only, con tains much valuable research on works at that rime 
ace«siWe in manuscript only. 

Professor H. H. Wilson died in the following year, and 
Max Muller, whoso claims were very strong oil the score 
both of ability and achievement became a candidate hr the 
vacant chair. He was opposed by Memier Williams, who 
hml been Profeasor of Sanskrit at the East India College 
at ffuileybury till it was closed in 1858, The election, 
being in the hands of Con vocation, came to turn on the 
political and religious opinions of the candidates rather than 
on their merits a* Sanskrit scholars. His broad theological 

tew ., as well ai the fact of his being a foreigner, told 
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ag&inat Max M&Ijtar, especially in the eyes of ihi country 
clergy who eume up to Oxford in large numbers to record 
their voles. The election took place on December 7 T I8bb, 
when Monier William- won the day with u majority of 225, 
the votes recorded, in his favour being 833 against <>1U. 

There ran be little doubt that this defeat was u bitter 
disuppOLntment to Max Muller, and exercised a very dec id- i 
influence on Lis subsequent career as ei scholar. Sanskrit 
studies had formed the main interest of his intellectual life 
for almost twenty years. Had he been successful in the 
contest, hi* activity would probably have been almost entirely 
limited to his favourite subject, iiiid, though he would ii ■ 
that case have been le^ famous, he would in the latter half 
of his life have produced works of more permanent value in 
the domain of research. 

ITis marvellous industry iva.v now largely deflected into¬ 
other channel* He began to pay considerable attention to 
comparative philology, delivering two series of lectures on 
the science of Language at the Boynl Institution in 1861 and 
1863. These lectures, afterwards republished in an extended 
form, passed through a large number oi editions* and soon 
raised their author to the rank of the standard authority oil 
philology in the estimation of the English public. Though 
much of whut is contained in these lectures is now out of 
date, there can be no doubt thni they not only for the first 
time aroused general interest in the subject of comparative 
philology in England, but, in their day also exercised ;l 
valuable stimulating influence on the work of scholars. Here 
Mux Midler find displayed that power of lucid popular 
exposition, mid of inviting a dry subject with abundant 
interest, which has mure than anything else contributed ii> 
make his lumie at least us famous as that of any other 
scholar of the past century. 

In 1865 he was appointed Oriental Sub-Librarian at the 
Bodleian, but finding the work uncongenial resigned the 
post after two years. In 1S6B Le was nominated to the 
Profescrship of Comparative Philology, which was founded 
on his behalf in that year. This chair he held down to the 
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time of his death, re Hiring however* from its. active duties 
in 1875+ 

Four years after his appointment lie was invited to accept 
a Professorship of Sanskrit in the newly-founded U Diversity 
of Strnsburg. Though he declined this offer, be consented to 
deliver a course of lectures at St rushing during the -Sommer 
term of 1872, The honorarium which bn received for this 
wort he handed back to the University authorities, who 
founded with it a triennial prize called the “Alui M tiller 
Stipendmm ” for the encouragement of Sanskrit scholarship. 

Max H filler woe not only the introducer of Comparative 
Philology into England. He also became a pioneer in Ibis 
country of the science of Com punitive Mythology, founded 
by Adalbert Kuhn with his epoch-making work, fJ Hie 
Horabkiinft dcs Fouers p ,p published in 1849* Beginning 
with his essay on “Comparative Mythology,” which appeared 
in 186G, he wrote a number of other papers oti mythological 
subjects, concluding his labours in this domain with a large 
work in two volume* entitled " Contributions to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology, 1 * and published in 1897, His 
mythological method, based on linguistic equations, haa but 
few adherents at the present day. For must of his identic 
fictitious h us that of the Greek Ernu/n with the Sanskrit 
Srrninyfii, have been rejected owing to the more stringent 
application of phonetic; laws which now prevails in Com¬ 
parative Philology. Nor doea hie theory of myth being 
a “disease of language” any longer find much support 
among scholars. Nevertheless, his writings have proved 
valuable in this field also by stimulating mythological 
investigations even beyond the range of the Aryan-speaking 
nation r h 

Allied to bis mythological rest*archer was bis work on the 
comparative study of religions, Here, too, he wns a pioneer j 
uiid the literary activity of the last thirly years of his life 
was largely devoted to this subject. This work was 
inaugurated with four lectures on the Science of Religion " 
ftl the Royal Institution in 1870. These were followed by 
a lecture on the “Religions of the World ,f delivered in 
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Westminster Abbey at the invitation of Dean Stanley In 
December, 1873; and In 1878 the annual series of Hibbo rt 
lectures was begun by Max Muller with a course on tho 
<■ Origin and Growth of Religion > oh Illustrated by the 
Religion a of India/ 9 delivered in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey, Subsequently be discussed various 
aspects of religion as Gifford Lecturer before the University 
of Glasgow during the years 18BS to 13^2, under the titles 
of “Natural Religion,” 11 Physical Religion/ 1 “Anthropo¬ 
logical Religion/* and “ Psychological Religion." Of 
even more fur-reaching influence than these lectures* was 
the <rreat enterprise which Mas Muller in I linked in 1875, 
when he retired from the active duties of the Choir of 
Comparative Philology. This was the publication by the 
Oxford University Press, under his editorship, of tho 
t4 Sacred Bout* of the East/* a series of English translation*, 
by leading scholars* of important non-Christian Oriental 
works of a religious character. This undertaking bus done 
more than anything else to place the historical and com¬ 
parative study of religion a on a sound basis. Of the fifty- 
one volumes of the series all but one and the concluding two 
index volumes had appeared before the death of the editor. 
Max Miiller himself contributed three complete volumes and 
part of two others to the series. 

Though debarred by his defeat in I860 from officially 
representing Sanskrit in the University, Max Midler eon- 
tinned to promote Sanskrit studies in many ways* Besides 
finishing in 1873 his R\$wda t a second edition >>f which was 
completed in lS92 t he published several Sanskrit texts. 
Thus he Initiated the Sanskrit series in the Aneedota 
Qjvm&imt7 with four publications (18BI—86), partly in 
collaboration with pupils; and the other contributions which 
have since appeared were all undertaken at liis instigation. 
He hud previously brought nut an edition of the ift/rerfr 
with German translation at Leipzig In 1861k 
Ha also published some Sanskrit books of an educational 
character, besides several translations of Sanskrit works. 
He further delivered a series of lectures at Cambridge (in 
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1882) on the value of Sanskrit literature, These were in 
the fallowing year published in book form under the title 
of fi India, what can it teach llh ? Jt The main importance 
of this book lies in the M Renaissance Theory" which In¬ 
here propounded. Ilf endeavoured to prove that for several 
hundred years there was a cessation of literary activity in 
India owing to the mcurisiunii of foreigners, but that there 
was a great revival in the century t.ih This theorv, 

though now disproved by the evidence of inscription** 
exercised a decidedly stimulating influence on Indian 
thrucujlogical research, Max Muller was, moreover, always 
ready to help students of Sanskrit informally. Thus he 
gave up much of his valuable time to directing the studies 
of three young Japanese who came over to Oxford on 
purpose In learn Sanskrit, and all of whom published 
valuable work connected wiIL ancient India under his 
guidance. One of them, iNanjio, translated at hi* instance, 
in 1S32+ the Chinese Catalogue of the many hundreds of 
Buddhist Sanskrit liooks which wero rendered into Chinese 
from the first century x.n. onwards. Another, Kfiftawnfa, 
contributed a list of Buddhist technical terms to the Antedate 
Q&mumui ; and the third, Takakumi + at his instigation, 
translated from the Chinese, in ghe travels of the 

pilgrim I-tsing, who visited India during the years 671- 
605 a t ij- The three first Sanskrit l>ook^ published bv the 
present writer were undertaken under his indue nee, It wm 
to him also that most of the Europan Sanskrit scholars 
who went to India in the sixties and seventies owed their 
appointments* He constantly stirred up scholars to sc-areli 
for rare and important Sanskrit MSS, It was this insiatonge 
that led to the disco very m Japan of a Sanskrit MS. dating 
from the sixth century a>p* This was the oldest Sanskrit 
MS. known to exist at thul tune [ 1 . 881 }). jj e himself 
acquired in connection with his Rtywda a valuable collection 
of X edtc MSS. from India lo the numher of about eighty. 

Mux Muller bud u great literary gift, doubtl™ inherited 
from his father. A foreigner by birth and education, he 
obtained command of a lucid English (style excelled by few 
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native writers. Thi?s he displayed in numerous essays and 
con tri but inns to English periodicals. Many of these have 
appeared in ft collected form in hts ** Chips from a German 
Workshop," the moat recent edition of which appeared in 
the coarse of the Inst two years. The first volume contains 
“Recent Essays and Addresses/* ilia second “Biographical 
Essays" the third 4H Essays on Language and Literature/* 
and the fourth “ Essays on Mythology and Folklore." Him 
personal reminiscences were nlgo repub]idled only a year or 
two ago in two volumes under tile title of 11 Auld Lang 
Syne." Since his deofch has appeared 11 My Autobiography : 
A Fragment/ r which up fortunately brings the story of his 
life down only to the early years of his residence in Oxford. 
Max M filler's literary nativity was so enormous that I havo 
contented myself with mentioning his most important 
works ouly 1 leaving the reader to look for n complete 
bibliography elsewhere. A few words should, however, 
be added wiih regard to his writings of n philosophical 
untune. In 1881 he published an English translation of 
Ehnt’s ,f Critique of Pure Reason.” Two other works dealt 
with Indian philosophy, "Three Lectures on rhe Vedanta” 
(18S4) Jind “The Six Systems of Indian Fhiloaophr " (18^9). 
He also brought out in 188i a work of a inure generally 
philosophic character, M The Science of Thought" The 
main thesk of this book is the inseparability of thought 
and language, being therefore opposed to the theory of 
evolution. This, as well as his other works, contain raativ 
clever, ingenious, and origin□ l ideas, but he can hardly Imp 
said to appear in any of them as a systematic thinker. Hk 
cast of mind was rather that of the poet than the philosopher* 
Scholar and voluminous writer though hn was, Max 
Mfiller wa*i at the same Time quite a man of the world. 
He was personally acquainted with many of the crowned 
heads of Europe, besides our own Royal Family, He knew 
mmt of the lending men of the day, and entertained rnnnv 
of them at Oxford. His house was a place of pilgrimage 
to all Indians who visited Ibis country, for no Europran 
scholar has ever been so well known in India as he. 
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Probably no other scholar ever obtained more of the 
hooour* that are bestowed on learnings Besides having 
received several orders Irom European sovereign^ he was 
a knight of the Prussmn Order u Pour le Merited of the 
French Legion of Honour^ and a Privy Councillor in this 
country. He was a foreign me tuber of the French Institute, 
as well as an ordinary or an honorary member of almost 
mini her] ess learned societies in different parts o± the world. 
He wa.-; nl^o un Honorary Doctor of Edinburgh f Cambridge, 
Bologna, Dublin, Budu-Fe&thj ond Berlin* 

Mas Muller's worldwide fame was largely due to his 
literary giftn and the wide range of his writings, as well 
as to his great industry, talent, and ambition. But it was 
undoubtedly enhanced by a combination of opportunities 
such as can rarely fall to the lot of any scholar. M hen 
ho began his earner Yedic studios were in their infancy, 
mid he had the good fortune to become the first editor of 
the the most important product of ancient Indian 

literature* A gain t nothing was known about Comparative 
Philology in Bnghind when he come to this country. Being 
the first in the fields he introduced and popularized the new 
science, und soon came to be regarded us its chief exponent. 
He was, moreover, the first to inaugurate the study of 
Comparative Mythology in this country* Lastly, it was 
not till the latter bail of the nineteenth century that the 
necessary conditions were at band for founding a science 
of religion. Max Mil Her was there to apply the needful 
stimulus with his UibberL lectures* and to collect the 
requisite materials in the “ iSacred Books of the East." 
Thos there was a grout opening im four highly important 
branches of learning; but no one man could have taken 
adequate advantage of them all had ho not been, like Mux 
Muller* one of the most talented and versatile scholars of 
the nineteenth century* Though much in his works and 
methods may already be superseded* the far-reaching and 
stimulating influence which his writings have exercised in 
the domain of res-Kifch, will give him a strung cluim to the 
gratitude of porter! ly. 


A. A. Maceonxll. 


THOMAS WATTERS* 
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Thomas Wktient, 1840-1901. 

With very much regret for the loaa of an old friend* 
I have to notice the death of Mr* Watters, at Ealing on 
January 10th, Il> a member nf the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900, and a valued contributor to 
the Journal* The loss of a scholar who hud such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
he deeply felt by these interested in the subject, ua was 
amply acknowledged by Professor RLyj David ft in a few 
weUkshoden, appreciative words addressed to the lit_st meeting 
of the Society. 

He was born on the 9th of February, 18Jf> p the eldest 
bob of the Hev. Thomas Watters, Presbyterian Minister of 
Nowtownardfl, co. Down. His father died some ten years 
ago, after having ministered to ihe same congregation for 
ftfty-aix years; his mother is still living at Sewtownards* 
It was from his father that he inherited his great love of 
hooks, and he waft educated by him at home until he entered 
Queen College, Belfast, in 1857. His college career wug 
most distinguished, and he gained many prizes and scholar¬ 
ships during the three years. In I8<il be graduated B.A. 
in the Queen's University of Ireland, with fir^t-claas houours 
in Logic, English Literature, nod Metaphysics ; and in 
1862 took his M.A. degree* with first-class honours, again, 
in the same subjects and second-clssa in Classics. 

In 1863 he was appointed to a post in the Consular 
Service of China, after a competitive examination, with an 
honorary certificate* proceeded at once to Peking, and 
subsequently served in rotation at many responsible posts 
in oil parte of the Chinese empire. Ha was Ac ting Consul 
Gene mi in Corea 1887-88* in Canton 1891-93, and afterwards 
Consul in Foochow until April, 1895* when impaired health 
compelled him to retire finally from the Far East, after over 
thirty-two years* service. 

But this Lb hardly the place to refer to 4lr. Watters* 
official work, or to the blue-books ill which it is bound tip. 
In hie private life be was always courteous, del selfish, and 
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ufjijssRtnujg, a special favourite with his friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in rrmfill 
matters or grave. 

His earlj philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religions and metaphysics, which always remained 
his chief attract ion. The character of hi* work naay be* 
summarized in the wards of an eminent French critic, 
who says of Mr. Watters: 11 A sea moindrea notices snr 
ti 1 imports quoL ? on sentait si bien qnbtles lUmcnt puisnes 
en pieino source ■ et, iiir charjme chose, ll disait si bien 
juste ce qu'il yotilait et ce qu'A ihllmt dire/ 1 

Much of Iris best work is, unfortunately, buried in the 
columns of periodicals of the Far East, such as the Chi^a 
Review and the Chinese 1h‘cgrdpr t hss first published book 
bring a reprint of articles in the Chinese Recorder. The 
list nf his books is— 

- F I*o-t?fL A Study in Chinese FMtatQpfry.” Lnodon, 1870- 

41 A GTiiJt |o the Tubli'fea eu itiL i Tumpli of Cfonfuohl*/' Skus^hei, 1870. 

^Ewciya nn the CMllflW Lunguagp/' Shanghai, K889. 

M Btorifli of Evc'iWut Life in MibifcltL China ToLii ip Chinns* and cUim into 
BagLinH hy T, Watcpn.*' Ixrocfci, I8S4L 

In our own Journal two interesting 1 articles were con- 
tributgd by hitu in 1S9S. on “The Eighteen Lolian of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples” and on " finpiluvitoLu in the 
Buddhist Books,” 

A far more important and extensive work remains in 
manuscript, being- n collection of critic-el notes on the well- 
known travels throughout India, in the seventh century of 
our era, of the celeb rated Buddhist pilgrim Yiian-Ohuang 
1 Hiouen-Tlisang). In thi* Mr. Watte rn discuseos and 
identifies all the Sanskrit names of places, etc., trims liter a ted 
in the original Chinese text, and adds an elaborate index 
of the person# mentioned in the course of the travels. The 
work appears to be quite ready for publication. Should 
means be forthcoming, its appearance in print will be eagerly 
looked for by nil interested in Buddhist lore and in the 
ancient geography of India. 
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Mr. Witten ha* given his library of Chinese hooks, T am 
in formed p to his friend Mr. E. if. Fraser, C.M.GL, a Sinologue 
of light and kerning and a Member of our Society; who may 
be trusted, I am sure, to make good use of the valuable 
bequest. 

S. W. If 


IV* Notes \sn News. 

The Prataf Stsoit Museum.—T he Preliminary Note oo 
the Praia p Singh Museum of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, by Captain S. H. Godfrey, gives a brief account of 
the foundation io Sirin agar of an institution designed to 
preserve the archaeological relics — Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan — with which the Kashmir State a bo undo, 
and to make scientific collections of its flora, fauna, and 
indigenous products. Maharaja Ranbir Singh, the father 
of the present Prince, collected during his lifetime a re- 
markuble library of Sanskrit works. Maharaja Fratlp 
Singh and bis brother, Raja Amur Singh, are to be con¬ 
gratulated on extending tht-ir father 1 * work and on their 
desire to investigate the interesting fields for scientific 
study which lie almost unexplored in many little known 
portions of their wide territories. The country can still 
produce many Sanskrit ihsS. on paper find birch hark* 
The Pandit class have u wealth of tradition. Bnddhcnn 
and polyandry flourish side by tide with Islam and polygamy 
under the jurisdiction of this Hindu State, where relies of 
snake-wombip and sail are easily traced. In almost every 
branch of Oriental enquiry and natural science there will 
bo opportunities for n local museum in Sirimigur to add to 
our knowledge of the East. Wes trust that, the Prat up Singh 
Museum will do for Jam run and Kashmir what the Jeypore 
Museum has done for Hajpatana. 
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The School for Oriental Studies at Saigon, — M, Fined 
has obtained leave of absence for one year, and 11. A, Foucher 
is acting in hia ete& l m principal at Saigon of the Eeolo 
d 1 Extreme Orient, 

Lady 0m extalists. — We are pleased to announce that 
tile University of 8t. Andrews hua decided to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Mre, Margaret Dunlop Gibson 
and Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, in embers of tbe Society p in 
recognition of their valuable labours in Oriental research. 


V. Additions to the Library. 

Fronted htj the Mingle re th t*Instruction publique. 

Zotenberg (II.}. IListoirs des mis des Perses par Abo4 
Mansoftr 4 Abd al-Malik ibu Muhammad ibn Ism^tl 
uLThu'alibi, texte arabe public et traduk. 

dto. Pun\ 1900. 

Prencnted bij the Delegates of the Clarendon Frees, 

Le Strange (CL). Baghdad during the Abbaeid Caliphnto, 
from contemporary Arabic and Persian sources, 

Bm Oxford, 1900. 

Freientaf by the Bombay Asiatic Society, 

Da Can ha (J. Gwspn). The Origin of Bombay* 

8m Bombay l 1906. 

Pre&rfited hj the Vicntut Academy of Science j» 

Bomiflcb (L.j. Sudarabiflche Expedition. Band!: Somidi- 
Spracbe* 4to. Wien, 1900, 

Printed by the SL Petersburg Imperial Academy of Sr knees. 

Patkanov (S,} + Die IrtYSch-Ostjfiked und ihre Yalkspoeaie. 
Toil ii* 4to, SL Petersburg, 1900, 


ajjdhtoxs to the library. 
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Presented by L r Aaademie dex Inscription* tt BePet-htttTt*. 

Repertoire d'EpigrapliLe aemitique public par la Com- 
mission du Corpus Inscription urn Semltioarum sous 
la direction de Ch. Ckrmaot-GaniieaLi et J* B, Chnhot. 
Tome i, liv* 1. Sm Parti, 1900. 

Printed by ike Syndic* of the Cambridge University Pret*. 

Rous* (W. H. D.)* The Jut at a. Yok iv, 

8 vo. Cam bridge, 190 [ * 

Presented ht/ the Chief Commi^ioner of Assam. 

Hemchandra (Banut), Hcma Koahu, or hr Etymological 
Dictionary of the Assamese Language. 

8vo, Cahutfai 1900. 

Presented by the Author. 

Brimnla (Dr. Paul). KitSb-aUMjfttsiir Wa^LMahrmld, by 
Ibn Walladj, being a Treatise Lexicographical and 
Grammatical, Edited with Text, critical Notes* Intro¬ 
duction, Commentary, and Indices. Ft. i of Can- 
tri but inns towards Arabic Philology, 

8 m Lawton and Leiden t 1900. 

Pinglo (B. A.}, Indian Music. 0vo. Bombay 7 1898, 

Eielhom {F,}. Epigraphic Notes, 8vo. Gatling** i, 1900. 

Liiufcr (Dr. R, j. Zwt-i Legenden dm Milarrapa. 

Pamphlet, 8 m Tubingen and Leipzig, 1901. 

Osirorog T Count Leon. ELAhkam es-Boulthaniya. Fuse, 
i f 8vo, Park, 1900. 

Suter {Dr E). Die Mattematiter und Astronomen dcr 
Araber uiid ihre Werke, 8m Leipzig! 1900. 

Senart (E*)* Rouddhismo et \ oga. 8vo, Pa.n* t 1900* 

Laufer (Dr. R), Ein Snlmgedicht dcr Bonpo aus einer 
IIS. dor Oiiordcr Bodleian a. 4to. ff iffi, 1900. 

"Weir (T + FL). A short Miaiory of the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament* 8 vix London f 1899. 

Presented by the Publisher*. 

Jukes (A.). Dictionary of the Jalki or Western Fsnjabi 

8vo+ JAndott t 1900* 
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Budge (E< Wallb). Translation of Bar Hebraeue LnugE- 
able Stories, Svo, London, 1899. 

liavonstein {E. G<}+ Philip's Map and G-azett^er of India, 

Sai, 4to. London t 1900. 
Griinerfc (Max). Ibn Rut tuba's Adab-al-Eafcfb. 

8to. L*idm 7 1901. 

Gilea [E, A.). History of Chinese Literature, 

Eva. London, 1901. 

Purck#*ed r 

Crooks Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 

India. 2 Tola, 8m London, 1896. 

Nicoka (J. R,). Lea Quatrains do IDiey&tn. 

8yo. Paris, 1867. 

Matter (Dr. E,). Fortsstrung der Wiifltenfeide’eben 
VergkkL iings-Tobellen 1300-1500 der Tledochra. 

4 to. Leipzig, 1687, 



[ Draff Rented Rubs to f&v appro ra! nt ihr 

Atitmerzart/ J Twtinff on *Viff 14, 1301. ] 
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Royal Asiatic ^>octety. 

- * - 

THE CHARTER 

Ubc tfiosal Hsiatic Socterg of Great Britain an& 

3relaU& was established in March* 1623, and obtained 
a TRO^al Charter on 11 August, 1624, u lor the investiga¬ 
tion of subjects connected with and for the encouragement 
of Science, Literature* and the Arts in relation to Asia/’ 
Under the terms of the same Charier (of which a copy is 
appended) it is to consist of (1) Members existing at the 
date of Incorporation or thereafter appointed under euch 
rules or bydaws as may be formed; (2) a Council of 

Management composed of a President and not more than 
twenty-four and not less than live Members, to be elected 
by the Members of the Society, 

And Ihe hitler have power at General Meetings, to be 
held ones a year or often er, to make rules or byelaws and 
pass resolutions, not ineoneistent with the scope of the 
Charter* respecting the affairs of the Society* All questions 
at General Meetings or Meetings of Council to be decided 
bv majority of votes, the Chairman having a casting vote. 





RULES. 
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SULES. 


UmBEBft. 

1. Thera aliall be thme classes of Mealitra. viz.: I r Ordinary; 
II, Extraordinary; und HI, Honorary. 


OiumiiT Haftm 

2. Ordinary Member* ahull be divided Into four dnase*— 

{I) Ifcaidcnt Members, who usually reside or hare a plane 
of business within fifty miles" o| Charing Cross; 

(2) Ji on-resident Members, who usually reside beyond the 

afcuTe-mentiQnftfl radio*; 

( 3) Library Members, who hare all the privilege* of Ordinary 
Membars tare that they are not entitled to reedvs 
the* Scscietj’s Jnirrnal; ami 

[4j engaged in tMubbg jjiid rescmixhL 


3. Any pemra dcsirmu of henominu an Ordinary Member of the 
. .anety must ho Horn muted by one or morn Members, who shall 
gno the candidate b name, address, an,! occupation, and shall 
state to which of the aforementioned four classes the latter 
j'sires to be admitted. The nomination most be received by tho 
bccretary at least fourteen dear days before the Bent Meeting of 
C ouncil, and must be seconded by a Member before it con be token 
into cGH3id i BratL[>n by the CmmdL 

4. The nomination shall remain in a conspicuous portion in tho 
Library until the next Meeting of the Council of the Society and 
nny objection to tho election of the candidate named then*, must 

roach the Secretary one clear week before the next Genera] 
JMeeting. 

5. Provided such persons hove been duly seconded, the Cornell 

- **»a. 
" ,k -—-*■ 
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6. In all taaeB of doubt tba decision of the Council Bhnll be 
final. 

EiTTu-onDi^iin: Members. 

T, Foreign potentates or d^tmguijhB<l officials of an Oriental 
Government are eligible far e-lecti^tL 'by ihe Council as Eilru- 
tmlimiry Members. 

8. The ortlinair nomination as speeiflcd in E-olo 3 is not 
needed in such cage*. The otunea of person* eo elected shall bo 
announced ot the next Genefal Minting of toe Society. 

9, Extraordinary Members Bh:iU bo entitled, without payment, 
to all the privilege* of Ordinary Members. 


Rosoim Meubeeb. 

10. Any pereon who lota rendered distinguished service towards 
tho attainment of the object* of the Society ahull be eligible for 
election bb an Honorary Member. The ordinary Horn ination as 
specified in Buie 3 ie not needed in such caws. 

11. Honorary Members eh all be elected only at the Anniversary 
Meet [tig of the Society, on the nomination of the Council. 

12. Thera shall not be men? titan thirty Honorary Members of 

the ftatiMy* 

13. Honewy Members ahull be entitled, without payment, to 
all the privileges of Ordinarv Mtnibeni. 


Er^fFTED IfllliM. 

H. The Secretary shall in all eftsea inform Members of their 
election. 


Strw^nirTioySr 


15. The Annrnd Subscriptions of Ordinary Members shiill be as 
follows 


Resident Member* ll4 
Non-resident Members 
LibnifV Members *»* *■* 

Members engaged ia teaching and research 


£3 3 0 

£ 1 10 0 
£1 10 0 
£1 10 0 


16. The Conncil shall have power to reduce or remit subscriptions 
in special cases in which such reduction dial! appear necessiiiy or 
expedient. 
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li. OMibuj Kemben may compound fof their labscriptiEmi at 

the following mtuA: — 


Eesideiit Members far life 

t* t t for 4 yeans in advance 

Non-resident or Library Members for life 

tt ip i, ^ for 4 years in 

advance 


45 guineas 
£2 2 10 Q 
£5 0 0 


1S. Soms rctf&ived la H coot position 1 shall b# conaiden*! u 
Capitol; but subject to the deducts on nf ah amount tfjulyalent to 
one year's subscription, which ahull be treated as Be venue. 

19, All Subscriptions uro duo on. election and iboreefter otumalEy. 
hut if the election take place in November or December* the 
second annual payment will not become duo till the eapimtiran 
of the succeeding y^ar. 

2Q. Lrery person elected a Resident Member of the Society 
shall itiuke the pray meat due thereon within two calendar months 
after the date of election; or! if idm-ted a Non-resident Metcbt-fj 
Tritliin ail eabtnW uionlha ufter election; otherwise, the election 
shall ho TosiJ a unless the Council in any particular ea-m shall 
eitend the period within which such payments art- to be made, 

21. AnnuiLl Subscription s shall bo duo on the find day of 
January in each year ; and in curb the aatuc shall not he paid by the 
<.3i'i of that month, the 1 reaimicr or Secretary .h brill be authorised 
to demand the some. if any subscriptions remain unpaid at the 
Annirci^n' Meeting of the Society, the Suantafy shall apply, 
by letter, to those Members who uro in arreor. If the a^tejim lie 


not dbn barged by the first of Jan nary following mzh application, 
the Member's name, ag a doL ilLlII t-r. shuIl be suspended in Hie 
Meets ng-room* and due notice be gmn to tht Member in question 
of the same. The nonas shall remain SLUipmdedj unless in tho 
interval the arri'in-ig be discharged p until the Anniyierwiiy Meolitig 
nest i-nsuing; when* if the Subscription be not paid, the defaulter 
will to he a Member of tha Soc iety. 

22. Tht* Publication* of the Socl&ty $\m\\ not be forwarded 
to any A1 Ember whose Subscription for the current year remains 
unpaid „ 

. 2r)l , A Member may at any time resign his M<?mbot*bip by nr.t-pe 
re wilting; hut mcli T intir,> nf resignutiun mu*t rfurh the Secretary 

.,™ ,6t Ju ™arr, othcrwiin the inWiption far the current year 
will be payable. 


EtJLKS* 
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24, A Member^ resignation shill not be valid, julvu by a resolution 
of Council* until he has paid up all hie wrein of Subscription; 
f tilling this, he will be considered as a defaulter, and dealt with in. 
DOi-unlnnce with Rule 21. 

25 . At>t person elected as n Readout Member of the Society 
who bIiaQ, by change of residency become u tfan-residtiit Mutnber. 
si bull, from the expiry of the current year and afterwards, ko 
long ras bn continues to be non-resident, contribute an Annual 
Subscription of Thirty Shillings. 

20. A Non-ieaitiflUt Member becoming u Resilient Member 
shall pay the Ann uni Subscription of Three Guineas, or the 
regulated composition in lietl thereof, as a Resident M ember, 
but should he have compounded for hii Annual Subscription a* 
a Nun-resident Member, bo ahull, "H becoming a Readmit Member, 
pay an Annual Subscription c-f Thirty thres Shillings, or «o 
uddkiunal life composition of Twenty-five Pound*. 


Offices*. 

27. The Officer* of the Society shall bo (l) the President, 
(2) the Director* (a) Vice? resident*, (4) the Ho tiorniy Tree goto r, 
(4 the Honorary Secretary p and (fi) the Honorary librarian, ail 
of whom must be Members of the Society. In addition to iheen 
tl.- re shall b<t{7) the Hucn tnry* who ahull also discharge the duties 
of SJbraruuip and (8) un Aptistnut Secretary - 

2a, The President, Director, and Vua--Presidents shall he chtfti tl 
ai. tho Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the Council in 
I ho manner provii]e;l in Rale 42. and shall hold office for time 
yvnr& from iho (Utu of thoir election. They shall bo eligible for 
re-electioii on the expiration of th*ir tenors of offleo. The wmhut 
of Yi.ee-rresidents shall be within the discretion of the Council, 
hut ehij.ll not, bllvh in exceptional oircamatoncoa, usceed five, which 
number may ho increased to six so long as the uffijoe of Director 
iB iu abeyance* 

29, The JT&nnrary Treasurer, the Honorary Secretary, and the 
Honorary Librarian hkoll in like manner be slocfcid annually at 
the AanivOTary Meetings on the nominal! ton of the Council* for 
one year, 

30, Tho Secretary and Aasistiiid Secretary shall he elected bv T 
mid bald officer during the plenmife of, the Council. 

31, The Ooanisii may appoint an Honomry Solicitor. 

■ At preRTHt m rtbeynnrp. 
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FeISIAjOT. 

SS P The Pr^Jelit as Head of tho Society shrill. have the general 
supervison of its affairs. He will preside at Meetings of the 
flume ty, or of the Council ; conduct the proceedings; give effect 
to Rosa] ut Eons passed; and cause the Rules of the Society to be 
put in force. He shall ex be a Member of Council and of all 
Committees* and may at mj time summon a Meeting of the Council. 


Dieixtob* 

33. The Director shall have all the powers of the President to 
he axe raised in subordination to him . 


TlCX-PRKHUESTa. 

34. The T] ce~Prejidcnte r who shall bo ex officio Members of 
Council, shall preside at the Meeting! of the Society or of the 
Conned in the absence of the President or of the Director, with 
power to act for either of them in eases of emergency. 


Honorary TuAJtfns* 

35. The Honorary Treasurer ihall receive all monies :md account 
for the same. He shall not mafco ussy payments (other than current 
and petty cash expenses) without thr previous order of Council. 
Ho fchall a officio he a Member of Council and of all Committees. 
He shall keep the property of the- Society insured for snob sains 
and in each office jh$ the Council F^hall direct, He shall exercistt 
a general Biiperrisioii over the expenditure of the SotuHy, and thall 
prepare and submit to tho Auditors at the expiration of each year 
a statement showing the receipts and expenditure of the Society for 
the period in question. All cheques must be signed by him (nr in 
bis. absence by any Mtimber of Council acting for him^ and counter- 
signed hy the Secretary or AAsbtiuit Secretary* 


Ih'jN o]larv Such wa at. 

3G, The Honorary Secretary shall, in the fltjsenca of the 
I'restdtni, the Ducetor, and the Vice-Pnaodenta, keihjm a geoerni 
eontrcl over tho affairs „f the Society, and shall fI vjficm be a 
Member of Cimncil and of all CvDinritteos. 
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Kostaiur Xthbabias , 

37 , The Honorary Librarian shall exercise a general central 
ever the Library, especially a* regards the purchase of boots, end 
stiiili tx ('jfltio be a Mem bur of Uouncil anil of all Committees. 


Tut SucmstAiir, 

SB. The Secretary shall attend the Meetings of the Society and 
of the Council, and record tlntir proceedings. He shall conduct the 
correspondence and attend to the general business of the Society, 
and shall attend at the rooms of the Society at such times ns the 
Council may direct, lie shall superintend the persona employed 
by the Society, snbjeot to the general control of the Council, 
lie shall, under the direction and control of the Council, 
report upon the expenditure uf the Society. Hu shall bo com¬ 
petent oil hia own responsibility to discharge small bills, but any 
account exceeding the amount of Free Pounds shall, except in 
cases of great urgency, he submitted for oppnrenl to the Council 
before payment. Hu shall have the charge, under the general 
direction of the Council, of printing and publishing tins Transactions 
df tht Soratj- 


Tu b Aisi^TAMT SsciletauTs 

39. The Assistant Secretary ahull act generally under the orders 
of the Secretary, und if at any time the latter is prevented by 
illness nr any other causo from attending to the duties of bis office, 
the Assistant Secretary shall act in bis absence; but in crises of 
prolonged abeenoe the Council shall have po-ver to maie such 
special arrangements as may at the time bo considered expedient. 


Tile Com cm 

40 There shall be a Conned consisting of twenty-four Members 
of the Society, exclude of the President, but inclusive of {») the 
Id rector, (J)‘tho Vice-Presidents, and (r) the Honorary Officers of 
the Sodoty* 

41 L The A mbers of Council an aforesaid Anil be ducted at the 
inniTturttoiy Meeting on the nomination uf the Frfiddciit Ln 
Couueilp auhjeet to may amendment uf which due notice has been 
£L 7 en as provided in Ru2e 4-2 r 


mhzs* 
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42. There shall be propsred and forwarded to ev iry Member 
in Great Britain, together with the notice as to the Anniverakry 
Meeting! a list containing tha Maim** of ptfrwms bo nominated 
to serve on the Council for the ensuing year, together with any 
other names should they be proposed and brooded by other 
Members* a week's notice being given to tho Secretary. The 
lidt of Members nominated aa aforesaid ehali he first put to 
tho Mealing and if carried the amendments, if any, shall not 
be put. 

43h Of the Member of Council other than those referred to in 
paragraphs and 29 r fire shall retire annually, two by seniority 
uml three by reason of least attendance. Of the five retiring 
members, two shull be eligible for immediato re-cl Eetian and tlmrfl 
for re-election after tho Iftpso of one year. 

44. Should any vacancy occur among Lhe Honorary Officers or 
other Momboni of Council duriag tlio interval between two 
Anniversary Sleoting^ such vacancy may be filled tip by the 
Council* 

45. Thu Ordinary Meetings of Council ah all be held not l*m. 
than once a month from November to June inclusive. 

4fi. Special Meetings of Council may be summoned, under 
tha iaaction of the Piesid^tit or Director, or (in their ubwoirin) 
of one of the Vice-Preridflnta, by a circular latter from the 
Secretary, 

47. Five Members of Council shall constitute a quorum. 

■1EL At Mating* oi the Council tho Chair Eihall be tuhvis by 
the President, or in jus absence by the Director, or in t]je 
absence of both of them by tho senior Vice-President present; 
failing thaw, tjio Senior Member present ahull take the chair. 
The decision of any matter shall rest with the mnjority, ujjii in 
oho of an ^Utility of votes the Chairman -hall have a casting 
vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

49 + Committees may be appointed by the Council to report ou 
specific questions, and, unit 1 ** othorwbu Hhiti«d T three shall form 
a riorum, Such Com mil tecs shall be authorized to rruuult persons 
not Membsra of the Society* 


Giiiui Mamvoa. 


30. Meetings of th* Society to which all the Member* ham 
eJj a 11 be ynunrj lifipim SfllTEfos. 


EL-LE 3 . 


;iH7 

51 P Ear convenmlioo of description they ft ft divisible into throe 
kinds: — 

(1} Gilgikahv General Meeting#, for ( a ) election of now 
coomh^rs, (i) general busiue^ (r) booting on d discusting 
papere or addres&re j tut no resolutione, other than voles 
of thunks for papers read, shall bo pasaed at Kinds meptinjia,, 
except by permission of the Chairman, 

(2) fc? fecial General MkET- ifCoi, for emstidermg and dealing 
with matters of impeitance 1 eneb ns Oil? disposition of 
real property of the Society, the tucking or nmeodmont 
of its Balc^ or questions forioualy affecting its management 
and constitution, 5o bnsinese ahull be transacted at eusih 
meetings except that for which they are summoned, and 
of which notice has been given. 

(3) The AssivosiitT Meeting for fwemug anti considers mi; 
the Annual Heport of the Council anti Auditors and 
dealing with tha rocommendutiosaft therein contain td 
for the appointment of Members of Council «nd Officer* 
for the ensiling year ; the election of Ordinary find 
Honorary Monikers of the fr4ociety; and for heating the 
iWtont’a Address (if tiny), and ddihtrating generally 
ou the iLtfuirs of the Sodnty. Bui no resolution sericmily 
atfecting the tmumgement or portion of thu So. icty t or 
altering its B tiles, bJielU he passed* i in Ifw dine notice shall 
have been given iu the manner hereinafter phsseribml for 
Spoeial General Meeting*. 


Gudina ef Opuit MHEHfNffif. 

52. 0 &ihx\ry CrENEftAi, H r.ETrNos ahull be convened hy Tfotiau 
inn'll to met^iiilv Membra, and hk a general rule the 5 : aboil bo 
held on the :ueond Tuesday in each month from SortniW to Jnui), 
Iwith inclusive; the Tuesday- ol' Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
weeks being useepted. 

5;), At Hieb Meeting, end 11L-0 at the Axsnvaauu Mketixo, 
hnl net at Sfecui. GcsrxuL JlEstnroe, each Member of the Society 
shall hme the privilege of inliiHlncing, either personally or by 
curd, visitors, whose mmw ahull bo notitiod to the (.hnirniun 
or Secretary* 

54- Ten Members ahull form a quorum. 

65, The Chair will be token by the President, or, in his 
absence, by the Director or senior Vice-President present, or by 

J.B.A,*, 19*1, - 6 
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Mine othfir jrmnliGr of the CoundJ. Tim flccisicm of any matter 
shall rest with the majority, and in rase of an equality of votes the 
Ch&iimun shall have & citing vote in addition to his ordinary vote, 
56. The course of hn^ineas shall he as follows :— 

(1) The Minutes of the preceding Meeting shall bo read by 
the Secretary, and ? on being accepted as correct, shall 
be signed by the Chairman. 

(2) A list of new Members recommended by the Council for 
election shall ha read for approval, and the mwttf 
announced of nnv Extraordinary Member who may have 
been appointed since the date of the lost General Hooting* 

(3) Donations or books presented to the Society ahull be 
announced and the Latter, if possible, laid before the 
Meeting. 

(4) Papers and communications Ehall bE read. 


E fecial Gzctkbal Meetiso*. 

57. Special Ofweiul Hassnw may he convened at any time 
by the President or Council by special notice issued to accessible 
Members at lout 14 days previously to the Meeting and containing 
a clear statement of the object of the Meeting and the nature 
of the propo-ioh tu ho made ; and Aneh Mi ctiugh thttfl be canvened f 
in like manner, on the written requisition of five members of the 
Society, prev idl'd that the subject ia, in the opinion of the President 
• if Council, within the Ecope of tin* powers of a GeneraE Meeting 
and not open to grave objection. 

o8, Froeoedings will be commenced by reading the notice 
convening the Meeting, and its subject will be thereupon discussed 
a ad dealt with, but no other buamew transacted. 

59. In other respect the procedure of Ordinary ticnural 
Meetings shall be applicable to Special General Meetings. 

6U. Save by special sanction of the Chairman* nothing relative 
to the regulation*, manage nmnt, or pecuniary affairs of the ftechty 
shall be discussed at any but Special General Meetings; but the 
Provident siiall have power to suspend all or any of the Hiilos 
Tegalflting Meeting- on grottndt of urgency er for other sufficient 
cant*. 

61. And it .‘hull be lawful for the President or Council to 
linimnon a Meeting of selected Members, whether M-:tuber h of 
Council or not, for the < on.tidemtian of special mutters ; but such 
Meeting *hnll be consultative only. 
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A J% 'J1 \ UiBkSLT MEXJTDfO. 

62. In the case of the Anniversary Meeting, which shall be 
ctmsulttfed a Special General Meeting the proceedings of thu last 
Anniversary Meeting shall bfl rend ami signed; the Report of 
the Council and Auditors read, and its acceptance moved and 
u^conded, and the recommendations considered and deidt with 
The President's Address, tl any, may bo delivered before or after 
the Report, ns ho may prefer. 


Atm it. 

63. The Accounts shall be audited annually by three Auditors, 
one of whom shall be Siammated by the Council and two at a General 
Meeting- If possibLe* one Auditor shall be selected in each year 
from gentlemen who have dischorgsd the duties ou a former occasion. 
The employment of b professional Auditor shall be permissible, 

64. The Report presented by the Auditors shall bo road pt 
the next ensuing Anniversary Meeting, 

PAT QLS ,VWD PlfBLICA'nONS. 

66, The Society shall publish u Quarterly jonnrol, contamiHg 
Papers, Illustrations, Notes, or tettors on Oriental Research, and 
a Summary of the principal news of thu ■ [Harter relating to the 
objects of the Society, 

C 6 , The Secretary shall be the Editor of the Journal. 

67, The Council shall decide what papers ‘■hail bo accepted for 
publication in the Journal, und may del i-rod tie at what date they 
{shall appear. 

68, The Journal shall be sent post-free to each Member of the 
Society entitled to receive it whose subscription L* not in arrenr, 
and whose address lb known,. Suth Members not receiving their 
Journal eon obtain it on application to the Secretary at any time 
within bu months of the date of publication 

61?. The Council muy present copies of the Jo n rind to learned 
■Soeietke and distinguished persona. 

7U. Everv Original Communication read before the Society or 
published in its Journal become* its property- The Author may, 
however, republish it after an interval of not less than three 
mouths after publujition l:.y the Sooiety T ar earlier by permission 
of the Conn' il. 

71. Any number of copies not exceeding twelve <>f each Paper 
published in the Journal may bo pre&ented to the Author, hut if 
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Upiplicatkn be mailt* when the MS. ia forwarded to the SetiHtttfi 
the Author may be provided with rulilitiutut! topic* provided that 
the total [i timber shall nut exceed fifty: full diftcrctionnrv power, 
however, is reserved to the Council in regard to such presenta^oiia- 

72; Non-memhera can subscribe to the Jotinml tit Lhe rati- ut 
thirty diilLLtig* a year, if paid in advance to the Se«:r* tury. 

Tee Liniuav- 

7 ft. The Library a hall be open daily from November to June for 
the uy^ of Members of the Society, between the hours of Eleven 
and Pour, except on Saturdays, when, it ahull closo &x Two, The 
Library ahull not be open on Sundays or Bank Holidays. The 
Council shall luivo the power to close the rooms on special 
nc cosmos for purposes of cleaning or atherwis*?. 

74. Every Resident Member shall be ut liberty to borrow any 
hooks Irofn the Library f except such works as may have been 
reserved for use in the Library itself. 

75. For every book so borrowed a receipt .shall be signed* by 
the Member borrowing it p on ant- of the printed forms provided 
for that purpose* 

7b. The Librarian may pay £rom the funds of the Society for 
the carriage of books borrowed or returned by Resident Members. 

77. No member shall borrow at the aanie time more thiiu five 
volumc*. 

78. No book borrowed shall be retained for a longer jtoriod 
than one month if tho -amo bu applied far in the meantime by 
uny other member; nor in any case shall u book he retained for 
a longer period thun six months. 

79. The Council may, by special vote, grunt on stush terms oe 
it thinks fit. the loan of MSS,, or of the works reserved lur um 
I n the Library'; and may authorise tho Secretary to suspend, 
under special cireumtfimeos, the operation of Rules 77 iii]il 7S. 

80. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society* the borrower ahull mukv good the same ; 
uuil all or ajiy property shall bo considered us Lost* ami recovery 
of it* Value be capable of being enforced, which u not it-torm J 
within tour mouths after up plication for it. 

Common Se*i„ 

81. The Common Seal of tho Society shall be an elephant 
.ui-mnuiLk.il by a howikh, with on inscription below— J1 Son. Bos. 
A*. Britt. 11 
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g. 2 , The Charter, tho Common 5oal h ami the Heeds of lie 
Society shall be kept in mi iron bos hoving t wo different locks; 
the keys of which shall bo kept respectively by the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Secretory. 

The Common Seal shall not be affixed to any Heed or 
Writing, except at ;i meeting of the Council, and by their 
authority; and such Deed or W riting shall then be signed by 
the President or Chairman, and by the Secretary, the puitiGiiI&Tfli 
of the Sunil? being entered in tho Minute-Book, 


Medal, 

84. At a Meeting of the Council of the Society held on the 
ninth day of March, 1897, it was resolved to commemorate the 
sixtieth year of Her Majesty Queen Victoria's reign by founding 
l gold iindal to be awarded every third year in recognition of 
distinguished romees in Oriental research, such services being the 
publication of a book or hooks in English on Oriental subjects, or 
of un edition of an Oriental text with introduction and notes in 
English,, calculated to promote the objects of the Society. Tim 
general conditions governing the grant of the medal are given in 
the Trait Deed dated Gth November, 1900, the draft of which wa* 
Approved at a General Meeting dated yth May, 1900. 


Beiycru and Assocxati fliKUEtits* 

85, Sock ties (tfteUubed in Asia far objects *irtiilar to those of 
tho Society may be ndjmttvi by the Council os Branch Societies 
of the Roytil Asiatic Society. 

as. The following arc declared to ho such Branch Societies :— 

Tho Asiatic Society of Japan, 

The Bombay Brunch <j£ the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Boy al Asiatic Society. 

Thu Obion Brunch of the Boyd Asiatic Society 
(Shanghai). 

The Korean Brandi nf the Royal Asiatic Society, 

The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of tho Boyd 
Asiatic Society* 

The Pekin Oriental Society. 

Tho Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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87. Societies established elsewhere than in Aim. lor objects 
similar to those of the Society may he admitted by the Connell 
as Associate Societies of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. 

88. ITei&bors of the Asiatic Society of B'-ugiil, tunl of Bnmch 
and Afiiocmti Borietka, are entitled to the use of the Library 
under Etdf-s 73 to SQ, and to attend meeting, of the Society; and 
(if they so desire) to become Member*, in which case the formalities 
proscribed by Buio 3 ore not required. 

85. The Koyal Asiatic Society having been tatahikhed ex¬ 
clusivity for tbs promotion of science, &rte p and literature, no 
division or ben ns in money shall be son do unto or between any 
of its Members. 

Eoriii Asiatic iSgetett, 

32 , Albmartf Strut. 

April, 1901* 
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CHARTER Of IN COKE ORATION 

OF TUI 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ANTI IRELAND. 


Daird 11 AfTfiiCiT, 1824- 


Ococtjc tbc tfOUttb by the ('fuse of God of the luted 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King D&fandnr of the 
Faith To all to whom these pro seats shall come Greeting. 

Mbcreas our Right Trusty and WellbeWed Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn mil others of our loving subjects 
have under our Royal Patronage formed theuiarlrts into a Society 
far the investigation of subjects connected with and for tha 
encouragement of science literature and the arts in relation to 
Asia cidlcd ’'The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain trad 
Ireland" and wo have been besought to grant to them and to 
those who ahull hereafter become Member* of the Hamu Sooety 
otir Royal Charter of Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid 
Now know ye that wo being desirous of encouraging a design so 
laudable and'salutary have of our especial grace certain knowlaige 
and mere motion willed granted anil declared And wo do by 
these presents for us our hairs and successors will grant and 
declare that our said Right Trusty and Wellboioved Councillor 
Charles Wattin Williams Wynn and such others of out loving 
subjecta us have formed themselves into and ore now Members 
of the said Society and nil such other persons as shall hereafter 
become Members of the said Society according to moh regulations 
or bye laws us shall It hereafter formed or enacted shall by 
Tirtue of these pretfmta he the Members of and form one body 
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politic and corporate by the uamoof “ The Koval Asiatic Society 
of Groat Britain anil Ireland IJ by which name they ahall have 
perpctojil ttictcssian and a common seal with full power and 
authority to alter vary break Eind renew the same at their 
discretion and by the same name to tue wad be sued implead 
and be impleaded and answer urni be answered unto in every 
Court of ns our helm and successors and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase receive possess and enjoy to them 
and tbeir successors any goods and chattels whatsoever and also 
be able and capable in the law . notwithstanding the statute of 
mortmain.) to take purchase po«st?Ei hold and enjoy to thfui and 
their siuxessans a Halt or Collojge and any mes-sunges lands tone- 
mL=cta or hereditaments whatsoever the yearly valaa of which 
in dulling tho site of the said Hull or College shall not exceed 
in the whole the aunt of one thousand pounds computing the 
Bamo respectively at the nick rent which might have been had 
or gotten for the same respectively at the time o! the purchase 
or acquisition thereof und to act in all tho concerns of the said 

body politic and r potato for the purposes aforesaid fully and 

* fioctually to all intents < fleets construct! urn und purposes 
whatsoever us any uthftr of our Ltagu subjects or lot other body 
politic or corporate in our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland not being under any disability might do in their 
respective concerns HllD we da hereby grant mir especial 
licence nnd authority unto nil a&d every person .uni pcr^ouE 
I lollies politic und corporate (otherwise competent to grant sell 
alien and con voy in mart main unto and to the u.hq of the said 
Society and their sneemora any messuages lands tenements or 
hor.-litamcnt'- not. exceeding such value we afore-uid HH& 
■>ur will und pleasure k that our first CommMoiier for tbs time 
being for the affaire of India shall bo a Vice Patron of the sand 

body polity and corporate Hll& ^ further will grant and 

declare that them shall ho n general meeting of the numbers of the 
said body politic and ^rporute to be bald from time to time os 
horE-inafter U mentioned and that there shrill nlways be a council 
to direct und manage the eomxnu of the m\d body politic and 
corporate and that the general meerin-s and the cornual rHelU have 
the entire rlirection nnd raitangoineiit of tht sam L . in the maiuiEr 
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iird snbjeot to the relations heroin after mentioned But our will 
an il pismire is that at all fienortil mootings and meetings of the 
council the majority of the member* present and buying; a right to 
Ttito thereat respectively shall decide upon the mutters propounded 
ut suuli meetings the person presiding therein having in taeo cf on 
equality of numbers a second or casting vote BflD wt: do herebj 
uIb* will grant and declare That the eo until shall consist of a 
President and not more than twenty-four nor 1 cm than five other 
nuimbers to be elected out of the members of the said body politic 
and cerporuto and that the first members of the council exclusive 
of the President shall he elected within sue calendar months alter 
the date of this otir Charter Silt that the said Charles Watkiij 
Williams Wynn shall be the first President of the said body politic 
and corporate Bil& do hereby farther will grant ami declare 
that it shall Ho lawful for the members of the said body politic and 
corporate hereby established to hold general meet ings once in the 
year or oft'noi for the purposes hereinafter mentioned (that is to 
say) That the general meeting* shall choose the President ami 
other members of the council That the general meetings shall 
make and establish such bye-laws as they shall deem to bo useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politic and 
corporate for the election and admission of mem bare for the 
management of tho estates goods end business of the said body 
pal tie and corporate anil for living and determining the manner of 
electing the President and other members of the council us also of 
electing and ap^inting such officers attendants and servants as 
shall be deemed necessary or useful for tho said ImJy puhtio ami 
corporate and such bye-laws from time to time -hall or may alter 
vary or revoke and shall or may make such new and other bye-laws 
as they shall Lbint most useful and expedient w that the same be 
not repugnant to these presents or to the laws or statute=. of thin 
our Be aim ami shall or may ■!» enter into any resolution and 
make any regulation reacting uoy of the affaire aud concerns of 
the arid body politic and corporate that shall be t hought necessary 
or proper HtlP wu farther will grunt ami declare that the 
council shall have the sole management of the Income and funds 
0 f the said body politic and corporate and alno the entire 
management and superintendance ot all the other affaire and 
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concerts* thereof and shall or may hut not inconsistently with 
or contrary to the provisions of tin* our Charter or any existin g 
byc-luw or the lows or statute* of this our Realm do oil subh 
nets and deeds ns shall appear to thorn necessary or essential 
to bo done for the purpose of carrying into eifect the objects 
rind views of the said body politic nnd corporate Tlll& WLl 
farther will grant nnd declare that the whole property of the 
*aid body politic nnd corporate shall be vested And we da 
hereby vost the same solely and absolutely In the JIcnibera 
thereof and that they slmSI hnTe fall power and authority to 
adl alienate charge Of otherwise dispose of the same m they 
shall think proper but that no sale mortgage incumbrance or 
other disposition of nuy messuages lands tenema q Is or heredita¬ 
ment* belonging to the fluid body politic and corporate shall be 
made except with the approbation and concurrence of a general 
meeting And we Lastly declare it to be our Boy a! will nnd 
pleasure that no resolution or bye-law shall on any account or 
pretence whatsoever be nmde by the said body politic and 
eotporate in opposition to the general raope true intent and 
mermi ng of this our Charter or the law* or statutes of our Realm 
and that if any such rule or bye-law shall bti mode the samo 
shall bo absolutely null and void to ulL intents effects construe- 
tionr. nuil purposes whatsoever In witness whereof wo have 
euused tboiki oar letters to be mode parent TjjQitriC^S ourself 
at our palace ut \V eatminstur this eleventh day o( August in the 
fifth year of our reign. 


By Writ of Privy SaL 


SCOTT. 
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Am* XX V . — -Asvtw and (lit Buddha - retted By Professor 
T. W. Ehys Da vi m. 

Oun oldest authority, the Mahn-parinibbiiinji Suttanta, wkteh 
cun by dated approximately ia fhn fifth century b.c.,* states 
that aftor the cremation of the Buddha 1 * body at Kusmiira, 
the fragasQot.s that remained were divided into eight portions?. 
These eight portions wore allotted as follows 

1. To Ajilfiiaattiij king of Mttg^dha, 

2. To the LicchavU of Yesdll. 

& To the Sakyas of liapilavfi&tn. 

4, To the Balia of Allnknppa, 

5. To the Koliyaa of Eatoagwia. 
t>. To the brahmin of Yerbudlpti. 

7, To the Malta* of PS™. 

8, To the Hallas of Koainara. 


1 Th.iL Li o=i not only Hkfl*, hu\ words. TLetb was duUiosr 

ni nnrl rtWhWI>i|- f'h is EtcTYTILriLi. ll'flftH UJLtund]jF when UlifJ Cam* in Writi' 
lh.fiV> Antra manto ihut thr rt-trcjiitinn uf inihDgrmphj nod dinJect arme, At Clio 
fcilM whim tliti Sitrtwitu T9I first imt H^fitLn r mst of nldr-r mutt-rift], it wii* 
Emneed fur rutilutiun. mt for ratting nad writihe ™ nicifi only for Hates. 
Bh the IatroduL p tiuti tu my 4i J *Lik3o£TL:-3 ol th-j Budttbl^ va] r L 
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Brona, the brahmin who made the division, received the 
vessel in which the hotly hud been cremated. And the 
Aloriyas of FipphaUvana, whoso embassy claiming a share 
of the relics only arrived after the division had been made, 
received the ashes of the funeral pyre- 

Of the above* all except the Sakyzrn and the two brahmins 
based their cl aim to a shore on the fact that they also* like 
the deceased teacher, were Eshatriyas. The brahmin of 
Yethadipa claimed his because he was a brahmin j and the 
Sakyas claimi^d theirs on the ground of their relationship. 
-AH ten promised to put up a cairn over their portion, and 
to establish a festival in its honour. 

Of these ten calms, or stupas, only one has been 
discovered—that of the Sakyas. The careful excavation of 
Mr + Peppe makes it certain that this stupa had never been 
opened until ha opened it. The inscription on the casket 
states that “ This deposit of the remain s of the Exalted One 
is that of the Sakvas, the brethren of tbE Illustrious One,* p 
It behoves those who would maintain that It is not r to 
advance Rome explanation of the facts showing how they 
are consistent with any other theory. We are bound in 
these mutters to accept, as a working hypothesis, the moat 
reasonable of various possibilities. The hypothesis of forgery 
is ill this earn simply unthinkable. And we are fairly 
entitled to ask} £< 11 this stupa and these remains are not 
what they purport to be t then what arc they?** As it 
elands the inscription^ abort a* it is* is worded in just the 
manner most consist cut with the details given in the 
SaUimta, And it advances tho very same claim (to 
relationship) which tho Satyas alone are stated in the 
Sattantu to have advanced. It does not throw much light 
on the question to attribute these coincidences to mere 
chance, and eo far no one haa ventured to put forward 
any explanation except the simple one that the stupa is the 
Bakym tope. 

Though the sceptics — only sceptics, no doubt, because 
they think it is too good to be true—have not been able 
to advance any other explanation, they might Lave brought 
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forward an objection which has so far escaped notice. It 
is alleged, namely, in quite a number of Indian books, that 
Asoka broke open all the eight stupas except one, and took 
tlie relics away. This is a rsmarknbls statement. That the 
great Buddhist emperor should bare done tills is just us 
unlikely as that his counterpart. Cons tan tine the Great, 
should have rifled, even with the beat intentions, the tombs 
most sacred iu the oyea of Christians, Xhe legend deserves, 
therefore, investigation, quite apart from its reference to 
the flaky ft tope. And in looking further into the matter 
I have come across some enrious points which will probably 
"be interesting to the readers of this Journal. 

The legend might he given In my own words, filling out 
the older versions of it by details drawn from the later 
ones. We might thus obtain an easy narrative, with 
literary unity and logical sequence. But we should at 
the same time Inso all historical accuracy. e should 
■only have a new version—one that had not been current 
anywhere, at any time, among Buddhists In India, The 
only right method is to adhere strictly to the historical 
sequence, taking each account in order of time, and letting 
it speak for itself. 

Now it Is curious that there is no mention of the breaking 
opeu of stupas in nuy one of the twenty- nine canonical 
Buddhist writings, though they Include documents of all 
ages from the time of the Buddha down to the time of 
A°oka. Nor, with one doubtful exception, is such an 
net referred to la any book which is good evidence for 
the Lime before Asoka. But in the canonical hooks 
there is frequent reference to the man who breaks up 
the Order, the schisimtie, the gumjba-hhedakf}. And in the 
passages Ln later books, which enlarge on this thesis, we 
tind an addition—‘side by Hide with the is 

mentioned the rfHpii-bhedtiko, the man who breaks open the 
stupas. Tho oldest of tho passages is the exception referred 
to. It is in the Mnhnvnatu, certainly the oldest Buddhist 
Sanskrit text as yet edited, and most probably in its oldest 
portions older than Asoka. Whether this Isolated verso 
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belongs to the oldest portions uf she wort is doubtful. It 
60 js (i, 10 L): 

&mghan ca te na bbindunti na ea to stlipa-bheduku 

Na te TathiFgnte cittmri dusnyanti katbaficann. 

We find these gentlemen, therefore—the violators of tombs, 
tomb-ritters — first mentioned in a way that may or may 
not, and probably does not, refer to Asoka. In the same 
connection, that is with the schismatics, they are also 
mentioned in the Ketti Fobarann, p H 93. Tlie editor 
of this work. Professor .Edmond Hardy* dates it about, or 
shortly after, the beginning of our era. And be was the 
first to call attention to the mention in these passages of the 
1 tomb- violators 1 as a teat of age. 

The nest passage will seem more to the point, inasmuch 
as it mentions both Asoka, and the Eight Topes. It is In 
the A?£ikiiv[tdinB T a long legend, or historical romance, 
about Aaoka and his clotngs, included iu the collection of 
stories called the Thvy:i vaslai! a. These stories are by different; 
authors, and of different dates* The particular one in 
qncstSon mentions kings of the 8ungu dynasty, and cannot 
therefore be much older than the Christian era. 1 The 
passage is printed at p, 38U of Professor Cowell and 
Mr. Jfeil s edition* The paragraph is unfortunately very 
corrupt and obscure ; but the sense of those clauses mo*t 
important for our present purpose is clear enough. It 
begins, in strange fashion, to say, d propoi of nothing; — 

“Then the King [Asoka], saying, "I will distribute the 
relics ol the Exulted One/ marched with an armed force 
in fourfold array, opened the Dromv Srilpcj put up by 
Ajutasattu, and took the relics/ r '/ 

T he re m ust be aomethi n g wrun g 'jfr ere. Aja tusal t o'* etfl pa 
was at Edjagaha, a few miles from Asoki/s capital. The 
iVrttnu StSpu, the one put. up over the vcaiel, vn» also quilt.- 


1 Sn* J.PXS, 1S3&, p. 
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close bv. 1 TT'hichevei* is the one referred to, it was easily 
accessible, and the time given was one of profound peace- 
Aeokn's object in distributing the relics, in the countless j 
stupas he himself was about to build, is represented as being | 
highly approved of by the leaders of the Buddhist otder. 
What, then, was the mighty force to do ? 

Then the expression T)ronji Stupa is remarkable. ^Vhat 
is probably meant is a stupa over the bushel it/ion/t) 
of fragments (from the pyre) supposed to have been 
Ajiitasattu’s share. But it is extremely forced to call t.iis 
a IJrona Stupa; and AjStasnttu's stupa is nowhere else so 
culled. Burnout' thinks 5 this is probably a confusion 
between the name of the measure and the name of the 
brahmin, Drtnrtn, who made the division. The story goes on : 

“ Having given back the relics, putting them distributively 
in the place [or the places] whence they had been taken, ho 
restored the stupa- He did the same to the second, and so on 
till ho had taken (he seventh bushel [_dramt \; n and restoring 
the stupas, lie Llieii went on to Ruiua games, 

llerc iigniu the story-teller must have misunderstood some 
phrase in the tradition (probably in some Prakrit or other) 
which he is reproducing. Asoka did not want to get (best 
relics in order to put them buck into the place, or places, 
they had come from. He wanted, according to the Divya- 
vadlinu itself, to put them in his own stupas. W e shall see 
below a possible explanation. The slaty goes on, 

« j'lien the king wo* led down by the Ndgns into their 
abode, and was given to understand that they would pay 
worship to it [that is, to the stupa or the portion of 

relics] there- As soon as that bad been grasped by the king, 
them the king was led up again by the Signs from their 
ubodta/* 

s Yuno TIuiiti", chip. riii Ektil, ii. 


iltj'-a i j'.-ni lu *■+*,“«*■ - 

hiat^F)' oi bhtttei in Illdlft , 
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Their abode,, of course, was under the sacred pool Jit Barns- 
guiriu, the stupa being on the land above* After stating 
how Asoka then built 84,000 stupas, (in one day 13 and 
distributed tho re ties among them, the episode elopes with 
the statement that this was the res^na why hi^ name was 
changed from Cundilsoku to Dharmasokm Burnouf adds to 
the confusion with which this part of the story is to!d 
through translating (throughout) dfmrmar&jtkd by ' edicts of 
tho law/ It evidently is an epithet of the stupas. Cun we 
gather from this any hint as to a possible origin of thi* 
extraordinary log-end ? 

There is namely a very ancient traditional statistical state¬ 
ment — so ancient that it is already found in the Thera Gilt ha 
(verse 1022 ) among the verses attributed to Auandu — that 
the number of the sections of the Dbannua (here meaning 
apparently tho Four Niknyaa) was 84,000, of which 82,000 
were attributed to the master and 2,000 to a disciple 

Dvaeiti Buddbato gaiihim dve sahassani bhikkhuto 

Caturaslti saha^an I ye "me dhuinroa puvattino. 1 

Could it have happened, that after the knowledge of the real 
contents of the Asoka Edicts had passed away, und only the 
memory of such edicts having been published remained alive, 
they wore supposed to contain or to record tho 84,000 
traditional sections of the Dh&mmaF And then that by 
some confusion such as that made by Burnouf, between 
epithets applicable equally to stupas and f edicts of the law/ 
the edicts grew" into stupas ? We cannot tell without other 
und earlier documents. But this we know, that tho funniest 
mistaken have occurred through the telling m one dialect 
of traditions received in another; und that the oldest form 
of the legend of Asuka's fltupos is in ao late a work that 
such a transformation had had ample time in which to be 
brought gradually shout. 

Such a solution of the mystery how this amazing 
proposition could have become matter of belief is confirmed 
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by our nest authority, the Dlpovamsa (vi, 94-vii, IS}, which 
says distinctly that the number of Anoka's buildings was 
lietGrmint'd by the number of the sections ot the Dhamma. 
But the legend hero Is quite different. There is no mention 
of breaking open the eight old stupes- The 84,000 vMnis 
_-they are no Longer stupas-“are not built in one day ■ thev 
take three years to build. It is the dedication festival of 
each of them that takes place on the same day, and on that 
day Asoka sees them all at once, and the festivals being 
celebrated at each- This was the form of the story as 
believed at Anurudhapuru in the early part of the fourth 

ceatiuy a + b. + . 

The next book, in point of dnie M wkleh xnentions Asoku 

in connection with the eight original stupas is Fu Hiun 
(ch. ssiii). The passage runs, in Legg*’s translation, as 
follows: —- 

11 When King Aaofeti came forth into the world ho wished 
to destroy the Eight Topes, and to build instead of them 
84 000 topes. After he had thrown down the seven others 
he wished neit to destroy this tope (at Ramagama). But 
then the dragon * showed itself, and took the kmg into his 
palace. And when he had seen all the things provided for 
offerings, it said to him: *li you are able with your 
offerings to exceed these, you can destroy the tape, and take 
it* all away. I will not contend with you.’ The king, 
knowing that such offerings were not. to be had any where 

in the world, thereupon returned. 

“Afterwards llie ground all about became overgrown 
w ith vegetation ; and there was nobody to sweep and 
sprinkle about the tope. But a herd of elephants came 
regularly, which brought water with their trunks to water 
the -round, and various kinds of flowers and incense which 

ft 




i Chilli^ -Eneliib (or 
i ■ ■ It" 1 must tat wrong, WIij.! he 


T \V\\itr he milted to taka away was Usb f iU.^r Br-nS 
if 0l i i^t," a ru'.H\‘ likely riknilttin^, nad oUb lvn.1 
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A group of elephants behaving precisely in this way is 
sculptured on one of the baa-reliefs in the Bharhut Tope 
(plates xv and xxx in Cunningham). 

The pilgrim goes on to say that in recent times a devotee p 
seeing thie p had taken possession of the deserted site. 

This will probably represent the tradition at the place 
itself about 400 A.m t or a few years earlier. For Fa Hiun 
left Chinn in 899 a d. p and when he heard this tala at 
Eutnagiimn it was no doubt already current there. It ib 
good evidence of Riminguma baying been vary early 
desertedi Incidentally, its distance oast of the Lumbini 
pillar is given as five yojanas, say thirty-eight miles. 

Only twenty or thirty years later Is Burjdhaghosa T B version 
ol the story in the introduction to the Raaianta Piisadikfi, his 
commentary on the Vi nay a, in the portion edited for us by 
Professor Qldenberg. 1 The story is well told, but we need 
not repeat it, as it reproduces the Pipavaipsa version. In 
both versions the story La used merely u-i an explanation oi 
the way in which Asoka’s non, Mnhmda, came to outer the 
Order, For it is on seeing the glory of the 84.000 festivals 
that Anoka boasts of km gift. But he is told that the real 
benefactor is one who gives his son to the Order; and then 
he. too, has both bia sou and bis daughter initiated. AD 
this b said to have happened after the ninth year of Asoka's 
reign had expired, We wee there is nothing at all i n this 
version about the original eight stupas, or rather seven of 
them, having boon broken upon. 

But Buddhagbosa has another account in the Suwangak 
Yihsmi, a little later than the lust, and in that he introduces 
an entirely new factor. Merc it is not Asoka, but Ajitasattu 
wh.^ gets (he rdic* out of all the eight stupas [accept that 
at BamogSma, which is protected by the Nilgasj. This ho 
cIocb (twenty years after the Buddha’s death, according to 
Big^ndet, ii, 97) on the advice of Haha-Wip*, who wu 
afraid— it is not stated why—for their safety. The king 
agrees to build a shrine for them, but says it k not his 
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business to get relics. The them then brings them all, 
and the king buries them in a wonderful Bubtermneuu 
eh amber. Iu tho construction of this underground shrine 
Stikka, the king of the gods, or rather Yi-ssakuuima, on bis 
order, assists. And it is there that Asoka, after breaking 
into nil the seven stiipas in vain (the Xagas protecting the 
eighth), finds the relics. 1 These be takes, and restoring 
the place where he had found them, establishes them in hi* 
own 84,000, not stupas, but viharas. It is incidentally 
mentioned thut Bajngnba ia 35 yojanos, say 100 miles, 
from Euaimirii- 2 

The text of this part of the Sumongala has not yet been 
published. It will appear in the forthcoming edition for 
the Pali Text Society; and meanwhile an English version 
of u very late Burmese adaptation of the Pali uao bo 
consulted in Bi gun Jet, ii, 131 foil. The legend is here very 
well and clearly told, and suggests possible explanations of 
several of the obscurities and inconsistencies in the oldest 
vtrsiffn in the DiTja wlhTifl . 

The Miihavainsa (chap, v), which is again a very little 
later, gives the episode of the 84,1>UQ vibams on tlie raiue 
lines as the DTpavumsi. omitting all reference to the 
breaking open of the stupas- But it agrees with the 
Bfvyuwdana in stating (p. 35 of Tumour’s edition) 
that this building of the *4,000 vibaras was the reason 
why the king's name was changed from -Asoka 1 to 
Dliatmniisoka* 

The form of the legend, as thus given in almost identical 
terms by the Dlpavarnsa and the ShiliS vumsa, is no doubt 
derived by both from the older Mahavamsa, in Simhaleee, 
then handed down in the Mahu Vihara at Anuradh spurs, 

ntu l T|OW lo«t. 

About the sumo age {412-154 AJv) is the Chinese work 


i It It po&ifalf tbit ibis ill™ hiu !i« IkIuwI tit euigraiuiis «pn»fe» given 

ri™ in ii, Jitafc- ^ n.y “BUfa* 

Birth Stdiricfit*' p- &** , * ^ t 
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which Sir, Beni translated in vol. xii oI the “ Sacred Books 
of the East,” and wliicli he culls a translation of Asvagboafl’s 
Bud dim-Cantu. Were this so, it would lie of the first 
importance for our point. But it is nothing 1 of the kiud. 
There are resemblances, just us there would be if two 
Christian poets had, in different times and countries, turned 
the Gospels into rhyme wish poetical embellish meats. There' 
are still closer resemblances, as if a later poet had borrowed 
phrases mid figures from a previous writer. Uni there are 
greater differences. Taking the first chapter as a. specimen, 
the Chinese has 126, the Sanskrit f>4 verses. Of these, 
only about 40 express the same thought, and this is often 
merely a thought aimilnr because derived from the some old 
tradition. More than half the verses iu the Sanskrit have 
no corresponding verso in the Chinese. More than two* 
thirds of the verses iu the Chinese have no corresponding 
verso in the Sanskrit. And even when tho verses do, in the 
main, correspond, there are constant differences in the 
details and in the wording. It h uncritical, even absurd, 
to call this a translation. 

The blunder of dating the Lolita Yistara in the first 
century on the ground of a ' translation * into Chinese of 
that date, rats on u similar misleading use of the word. 
We know of no such translation in the exact and critical, 
sense. Twenty years ago (Hibbert Lectures, 198 foil.) 
T nailed attention to this. But Fouctuix 1 * conclusion is still 
sometimes repeated as though It ware valid. We must seek 
for the date of the Lolita Yistara ou other and better 
grounds. Beal's so-culled Dbamuiapoda is also a quite 
different and much later work than the canonical book of 
which he calls it a version. Sec the detailed comparative 
tables (Aid., p. 202. Mr. HockhILl, “Life of Buddha," 
p. 322, says that Beal's Chinese text " coaid not have been 
made from the same original ” us the Tibetan version of the 
Buddha* Bari tu. 

It was necessary to point this out as the Chinese book has 
two verses, of interest in the present discussion, which are 
not m the Sanskrit. If Beal were right we should have 
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to ascribe them to A-ivaghosa, 1 As it is we ore in compile 
ignorance of tbe real name and author and date of the 
original of Beal's Chinese book. We must, therefore, take 
the opinions expressed in the verses referred to as he Lug 
good evidence only for tbe date of the Chinese boot, itself, 
only noting the fact that they are taken from some Sanskrit 
work of unknown date. The verses run, m Bool's words 

•r Opening the dugabas raised by those seven kings to 
take the Sarlras thence, bo spread them everywhere, and 
raised in one day 84,000 towers, ('2,207.) 

« Only with regard to the eighth pagoda in Ilamagraino, 
which tbe ZSaga spirit protected, the king WM unable to 
obtain thore relics. 7 (2,2t)8.) 

We see from Tuan Thsang’s Travels, Book vi (Beal, 
ii, 26), that this curious story still survived in the seventh 
century of our era. It is interesting to notice bow the 
legend had, by that time, become rounded off and filled in. 
Tbsang naturally has nothing of the second Ajatnsattu 
episode. Ho was never in Ceylon, and we have no evidence 
that this part of the legend was ever current in North India. 
But he »lao drops the absurd detail of the 84,000 stupas 
built in one day ; and bo fills out the Nagn episode, making 
a very pretty story of it, turning the Ndgn, when ho comes 
ouL to talk to the king, into a brahmin, and giving much 
Fuller details of the conversation. He mentions also the 
interesting fact that in his time there was nu inscription 

at tbe sput “ to the above effect.” 

Finullv, when we come to the Tibetan tests, which are 
considerably later,= we find an altogether unexpected state 
of things. ' We have long abstracts of tbe account, in the 
Dulvu, °of the death and cremation of tho Buddha and 
of the’ distribution of his relics, from two scholars whose 
work can l>e thoroughly relied on, Csuma KoresP and 


i There an- *Al Almghufiu mfintiuMil _ is * " r i L '’ 

u r SuJ.Liki lei tntfmifiilPl! of th* nf S-iutL, p. j- 

s Altont 350 ApP- i MU 1 R*kMJ3, pp- 218 buJ 
i *• AsUtir BeittUTbra/* n T 
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* TT„ Eockbilh 1 According to both thesa authorities 
fli* Tibetan works follow very closely, not uny Sanskrit 
work known to us + but the Maha-pariitibbitia Suttanta, 
Where they deviate from it, it is usually by wav of addition ; 
and of addition, oddly enough, again not from any iSanstrit 
work, bat on the lines of the Saitiiiiigula V ilSatn f- 

However we try to explain this it is equally puzzling, 
f'onld they possibly, in Tibet, and at that time (In the ninth 
century A + h,j, have had Pali books?, and have understood 
tJiemF In discussing another paint, Mr. Boctbfll (>. is) 
thinks that the Tibetan author bad iiccs ?3 to Pall documents. 
M + Leon Fter has a similar remark [ c+ An ij ales,” vol v, 
PP“ si, 133), and talks at pp. 133, 130, 143 ? 221, 224, 
229, 40b, 414 of a Tibetan test m though it were a trans¬ 
lation from a Poll olio. And the truasla Lions Le gives, in 
support of hij proposition, certainly, for the most port, 
show that the teste are the darned Strange a& it may seem, 
therefore, it is by no means itnpossible that in our case 
also the Tibetan depends on a Pali original, or original e, 
Wc have at least good authority lor a similar conclusion 
as to other Tibetan writings. And we now know, thanks 
to Prafcawr Kendall, that a similar conclusion would he 
possible in KepaL 3 

If, on the other hand, our Tibetan texts are based on 
Sanskrit original* the difficulty arises whence, nt that date, 
could the Tibetans have procured Sanskrit bocks adhering 
sc closely to the ancient standpoint. 

TWklsill ha* mt even a word about Asokn ; Cioma K6i6si 

b “ ™Jy ft line * added Bka a note, nt the end of the whole 
narrative, and saying :— 


1 “ life of llLkLiihii!' p ji|i, 123-14B, Mil apcdddlt 143-US, 

1 M. Ltau Fesr tilth n-it abJc tflwavn u, -Uc L .j,, . 

original* of tt]«« Tibotnu often twtnK; iwfi p*go erf l be 

he UHetd, Ihrrrfow, to punt out tint hb ' b *® lthM - ’* ™J 

pu"e Hi =■ AiK.Titt.irj, ft. Ills. 

•i 224 = At4r- 5. 312, Jiil. 6. u. 

a , 231 = Aug. i, -S5 (which huHtt rfuJini^ , [lin rt .. m 
„ 203 = Ditt, Jtii, 7G - t CWll F* -* Cl- 

5 J.B»A.K.. iSflU, p. 42 ^ 
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« The King Myu-niin-met (A^oka), residing at PMputta, 
has- much increased the number of Chatty as of the seven 
kinds/’ 1 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn Irom our 

little enquiry ? , 

1. Thai, the breaking open of atupaB ia not mentioned at 

nil in the most ancient Buddhist literature. 

2. That Asokii'a doing so is first mentioned in a passage 
long after hia lime. This passage is also so curt, adf- 
contrudictory, and enigmatic, that we probably have to 
suppose a confusion arising from difference of dhlect. It is 
of little or no value us evidence that Asoku did actually break 
open seven of the eight ancient topes. 

3. The number of the stupas he is supposed to have built 

_34,000—is derived from the traditional number (which ia 

about correct) of the number of sections in the Four Kikuyus, 
that is, in Buddhist phraseology, in the Phamum. This 
suggests u possible origin of the whole of the legend. 

4° In any ease the eighth, that at Bdmogaiuu, was 
untouched. The site of it can be determined within a few 
miles, os we know, from the passages quoted above, its 
distance from Bajagaha on the one hand and the Lumbim 
pillar on the other; and we hove, besides, the detail, as to 
distance given by the Chinese pilgrims. There was tin 
inscription there, presumably put up by Asoka'a orders. It 
will be most interesting to sec if it lends support to, or could 

have given rhe to, the legend. _ _ 

5 The greatest circumspect ion must be used in dating 
any Indian work by the (lute of an alleged translation into 
Chinese. Even when a Chinese hook is said to have the 
same title, and even similar chapter-titles, as a (Sanskrit or 
Pali one, it does not follow it is really the sumo. 

0. The Indian pandits who assisted in the ninth century 
in the truii slat ton of Indian books into Tibet a u knew not 
only classical Sanskrit as well ns Buddhist Sanskrit, but uko 
Pali. It would be a, great service if Tibetan sebokra would 
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ascertain equally which Pali WS 3 * they had* They certainly 
had tie Pnritta; and certain Rattan tus from, if not the whole 
of* the Dlgha; and certain Suttee from, if not tic whole of, 
the AngnttaTS and the Smpyntta, These books must have 
teen handed down all the time m India; for we know 
enough of the journey of the emissaries from Tibet to be 
certain they did not go to Ceylon. 

But we must atop. We are here brought face to face 
with some of the most debated of those larger questions on 
the solution of which the solution of the problem of the 
history of Indian thought and literature must ultimately 
depend* We can only hope in an enquiry like the present 
to lay one or two very unpolished, atones on the foundation 
of the Dhamnia Pallida of history, in which the scholars of 
a future generation will* wa hope, have the good fortune 
to dwell* 
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Art. XV*— Account of a rare maumcript History of Isfahan, 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on May 19, 1827, 
by Sir John Malcolm, and wue described hy Edward G, 
Browse, H.A„ H.R.A.S, 

Amongst 11m? Persian tn&nuacripte belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society is one, now mi tube red 180 (not described 
in Mnrley a Catalogw), which contains u very interesting 
monograph on the city of Mahan. As those local histories 
ore often of very great, importance m supplementing the 
large general histories, with the contents of which we are 
gradually becoming acquainted, I was desirous of reading 
it through, which, tbanhs to the laudable generosity of our 
Society in lending its manuscripts to private individuals, 
I was enabled to do. Of the notes which 1 made daring 

its periis^iJ this artiole h the outcome, 

The manuscript in question comprises 83 written leaved 
fl65 pages) 1 of 25 5 X 18 0 centimetres, each containing 
17 linesVclear, good nmia'tiq, with rubrications. On the 
fly-leaf at the beginning the title is given in Teiraiiia as 
jrjG, but the word JIjrJ has been crossed 
out In an English pencil-note on the same page it ia 
correctly described as “ TariU-i-IifaMn, by Hnsayu b. 
Muhammad d-'Alawf” It was presented to the Society 
by Sir John Malcolm on May 19, 1827* The colophon at 
the end gives the Hcribc’a name aa Ahmad of Ardistim, and 
elates that the transcription was finished in the Mosque 
of Amir Ibrahim Shah in Isfahan, on Hn]'*b 5, a.h. 884 
(September 32, a.h. 14711), 


. Id the WeriPir rtf the bam M tiw Kridoitalhr 

£. 9 . Til i‘, to avoid altrntl 5 nil the «lbis|UCnt amnlim, I, now marked t. 9'. 
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T]iu itcnk ia based on an Arabic original composed in 
A,H. 421 (a,1). 1030 ; cf, f. \U, L 8) by Mufnddiil b. 5a‘d 
b. al-llusayn al-Jlafarrukhi, and entitled Bin&ltiia Mahm ~.V 
Isfahan. Our Persian version (which is evidently much 
nifire than a mere translation, since it non tains u good deal 
of. matter which, for chronological reasons, cannot hove 
existed in the Arabic original) was made by 1 1 ustt vc b. 
Muhammad b. Abn’r-ftida al-Husayni al-'Albwi about the 
year a.». 729 f= a.». 1329; atf g f. 27a, I. 5, and cf. f. 10 b, 
I. 4, where a qmhla composed in a. a. 724 by fta'dii’d-Diu 
Mu id oi Herat is cited), and seems to have no special title, 
being simply called (F, 75 i, L 14, and f. 83a, L 10) 
11 Translation of‘the Beauties of IdahGn,’" or, in the fuller 
form occurring in the former pmsnge 

jrr* '— ' j j wJ '"—* jl j tJifjhe' ^Le - * 

It is dedicated (f. in) to the Mrazir Amir Muhammad, sou 
i.f the great Minister Bash Edit’d-Din Fndlu’llali (author of 
the JAm iVf- TWu rik/i), who is described b 3; ~ 




J**'' it-slr 


i’ iL. 


3 \*j 


iUr' CjL 


'Sijr ] I iT-jlj? 


j ^J1 _ ;r?1 _ 

J 4i*^, jUII 0“jjj (JjI . till Jui\ iill _ 

It is divided into eight chapters (called Jj, </Mr) which 
are preceded by a Preface and followed by un Appendix 
( d/myl). Although the book contains ft great deal of 
interesting and valuable information, its arrangement leaves 
much to be desired, and practically UQalj(is j ^ 

therefore simply give an abstract of its contents, pu-e by 

page and chapter by chapter, citing more fully CLes 

M appear to mo of any special interest, and'Sr 

throughout, m pmmtlmses, tho pages of the manuscript on 

which each topic nf importance is mentioned. The fact that 

I nm dealing with a single manuscript will oblige me to give 

obscure words, names, end phrase* ml (.j ,i b 

t ■ , 1 as 1 hnd them, save when 

I possess some spceml means of controlling them. 


AUTHOR s AUTOMiXIILU*m _ « 


m 


ABSTRACT. 


Do*dogy (ft l£-2fl)„ in which are cited, without 
acknowledgement, two well-known verse* of 8a 4 dL The 
translator, Hnsajn b. Muhammad b, Abu P r-Pfc,ida nhTTusayni, 
then proceeds to speak of himself nod the circumstances 
which led him to undertake this work. [At this point oerttrn 
out' of Jfi-n-jj’ff/ jtfrioEfjr dwhtatibiu i ftiAjc/r afrmufy ih W* 

ertjiiw/ /m^ ifAikA fA» ffliMUttYfjri fro# co/jAy/. mid for the 
tomihutattm qf the preface m hare to pass /root the ptiimltiifiatr 
tills of f 2/i to /. 10A| L 10,] In brief, the translator related 
how r seeing no hope a£ being happy or successful in his own 
home, he resolved to go elsewhere, being in el ted to take 
this step by the hIdttff l-Glmyh (“Voice from the Un>ecu 
World”), which is the usual rfr m ex machind of Persian 
authors, and which, in orthodox fashion, overwhelms bim 
with poetical quotations, such as:— 

■.__! - X i ■ La A-'C—: 

^ ^ v / ■ ■" 

‘ Mf4' ej— * v 

imd^ 

1 j'J*- • V s ?; 1 A"* c. ( V^ ** ^ 


According! v (f. llff) r on the morrow al dawn he gathered 
together the humble possessions of the poor student and set 
out on his travels, and some days later reached Isfahan, by 


w ay of Kfahan :— 


l+ jLA'£ 




^U-i-eU ^ 




Friendless unci poor, he took up his abode [ii one of the 
colleges of that city — 


ft jjTkk^Al + ^ * l _ A—-' ^ ^(iLj 1 

' J> L^r—- j V 1 !/* ^ 


i^jl jjwJ :» 

J.Ll.t. lS r >S. 


i 



2 B 
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After resting for a while! he seta out i ■ * explore the town, 
which he Buds incomparably superior to all that lie has 
heard or read of it !’ t. l3^j F .ts it is written in the Qur an t 
[iii Jj, , id- fjJj, Then by chance he picks up a copy 
of the /^'sd/o/u .VffArisiVrr composed by MulndiLil Ip. 

8n‘d b, pl-Husuyn jd-M&fnrrilkht Ln \ M - t*2t i ajl IUdU), 
Struck by the interest of its matter and the charm of its 
sty]©, he translates it into Persian* adding to it notices of 
his ow'ii contemporaries and other fresh matter* dividing 
h into eight chapters (called ^~) f according to the number 
of the bearers of God f s Throne and of the Gates of Paradise, 
and dedicating his work [miofhrr iVjWppWi'aii ; vDiifitiitahon vn 
//“ 3A-5a] to Lhe Wujsir Amir Mnhaminud^ sou of the great 
Minister Bash fdn'd-Bin Fudlitllili, in whoso honour ho 
inserts a yrrxfrto uf flu mo two dozen htii/h r beginning;— 

id_^ ddX* iXt 

1 jdb kjjli ^ 

To this are prefixed four in a different rhyme, 

hngiumng:—- 

■ ^ ^ Cjili J\ 

i jj-*T —■Ij'Lp- JU j_*Li 

The Preface concludes with apologias on the lJllrt fl f the 
t run sin lor for any imperfections and rrrers which may be 
delected in his wort. 


Chapter / fff, Sn-tht). 

1 <—tUJ ; u sjl, 

* ^ t ^-'1' ; ' L-iiL, . •-*. jLr 

After u florid and high-flown eulogy u f Isfahan, which is 
described as u veritable earlhly paradise, sitmted in the 
very centre ol the l'ourth Cii rao (which is the noblest of 
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the seven), nnd, thanks to its equable aud charming climate, 
i'ree from the defect* of other Persian districts ami towns— 
the moisture of Taharistun, the dryness of Quins tan, the 
cold nf KhwArazm. and the heat of Matron,— the translator 
praises it in these verses (f. thf):— 





j* y^.# 


* £ ■ J - “■ 


s. 


J? 1 Jf 1 


and cites the following verses by Fnkhru’d- Dm 
(il. AtH. <i-!Si5 or t»8S) :— 



1 —'■ J v -='—ij 


Another page of florid hut ingenious eulogy, interspersed 
with verses, ensues, till (f. 7«) we reach this couplet:— 

* ^ . j. ; *^£y J 

J : ~ ^ _Zt — *a 


* j‘j_*_. ji , _r vi—j 1 *. -j-- —j 

which is followed by ail extract from Khfiqonfs Ttthfnttt’i- 

* Iniqn sjn, beg in il ing:—- 

1 lljj cjL$ A.+* j-i ‘ Lt'-> tT 
and by the subjoined verses:— 

rj—?j—? i—^ 


‘ L_F 4^ j' — 


* jA-ii ^ J-A *-> i"- ^ 

A saying of ‘Alfa i* next cited (f. 7i), on the authority of 
Hasan b. Khwan*Ar, to the effect that “ in the water of 
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ftindu-rud is n remedy for every ailment/* When *Atludi/d- 
Ik win (the Bu way bid, a.u* 049 - 983 ) went to T stab in to 
visit bia father Eukuu’d-Dawla, he camn in great pomp* 
provided with every conceivable luxury and delicacy. One 
day while encamped there he called for a cup of water, 
uud was offered water from the Euphrates, which hud been 
brought expressly for his nse, but he poured it liweit, saying, 
M It h not right to drink the wator of Euphrates when the 
water ol' Zinda-rud is available/* Wben T on the other hand* 
MawoiTuq was recalled from Isfahan to Baghdad he supplied 
himself for the journey with water from the Zindii-rud, which 
ho would drink, reciting the Following verses:—- 

t m * li lil 1 * u I 


jSj—* 4 - 


‘0* 


LLdf ‘C-i^a. 




& 

4 c'jU * 


jr* fOjr* 


I* J 

ii ; 


5H 



fcLf’ . o : £»- l*.* ’ 

After another piece of ornate description come the following 
verses (f. Eft): — 


' ! i± ± 

A 1 — 1 T 

‘At^y^ 




■ J+ . A ; 
^ >-■ _> 


J- i ~i> „A 


und live couplets from Khequri’s Tu/tfttttt't - ‘/j-df«yw t 
beginning:— 

- l ' .“ * ' * JW- L,^ ‘ Si-j Jj Ji * ii 

W y J ■■ o 

Th «» ate followed by Arabic verses in prni^t of t] u - Jlioda- 
ruil by al-Metatabbib aUhfnhaiu, Sky vid AWl-Hiiwiyti *Ali 
a 1 -I I may n i, and Ahu p UQ as iiu b. ul- J Alfi, 


1 MS. o->, 
■ MS. 

: MS. 
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Okapttft II and Itt (,ff- K't—38A)- 1 

The second chapter professes to uontaki the detailed 
description of Islatfr and **■ suburbs, gardens, and 
pleasure-grounds, unionist which the preference is aci-0 
i„ liiVV, which the poet Abii ‘Xmir id-Jurwa’Am praises m 
the loll owing Arabic i erses:— 

‘ (aj A! l ^sr i 1 ' aJ " 1 
* AiAJ slfciji jJJlf ^ W 
U 


e *: L J 

jV- r 'f 

1 t 


£ i- 


* I 


J.J ^ 


^ -; i*j*^ 

‘ &., s)- 3 jU' -i -0^ U '■*' 

^ <_ - 

Jaw W<n chosen, in pro-Muhammadan days, on account uf 
its dry soil and pure air, as the site of a great library, 
wherein wore stored up the ancient books of the Pecans, 
written on birch-bark (jjJ which is leu hablo to 

decay than any other similar substance (f. Wt).‘ According 
t0 Haima ut IafehAn, this city was built for Alexander 
the Great by an architect from Jayy, after whom it was 
called. .U-cording to other accounts) it was built before 
the time oJ Jamah id, destroyed by AfiAiuySb the Park, 
n:irllv restored bv Queen Khumani (HumayJ, the daughter 
of liahnuiit, sun of lafimdiyir, and left untouched by 
Alexander if. &**). Thus it remained until Pi inn, the sun 
of Ya*dMrd the Aroian (a.d. M-4M), ordered Adhar- 
Shapur, the son of Adhar-nadnaTi, (lie pahlarau at the \ illnge 
of Muriatan i.l the district of MArbin to repair the walls of 
Jaw, which was done by Furrfikh, hod of uo 

ancestor of the author of the Bkfata llofjmun &**+ 
170 years before the time of Uim. One of its gates, 

nmmaite the market-square (jljV ui'V* JJ)’ vas ,lumiJ 
Z 0,,/t of J&r v another, the GfAcofiU MoO f. (ur pwbjtp. 
U M f Media," JfdA), otherwise called the <Me at I*fhh ; 
u third, the On* of Tir ("the Arrow,” or “Wcmuy”); 

1 Tim hwtftt nit ill up, Ui t» (uaittod, a lid I um ntrt nulalii the dirbina 

^i W rf?SachM's otSTsirtni’s Ckwdm•JAitimt Klii - p.i». 
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ti fourth, the Oah 1 of juvh, comitiunlv called ^the Jews' 
Gate’ ^ .Ji. Hurd by this lust lie huilr a village 

called ^fdhnr-siiiipiiran* wherein he constructed a palace with 
a garden and fins-temple, to which last he bequeathed the 
revenues of the Tillage* One of the peculiarities of this city 
was that when the aim reached, the first degree of Capricorn 
it shone as it rose straight. through the Gate of Jiir, and us 
it set through the Jews* Gate, while on entering the fir>t 
degree of Cancer it shone as it rose through the Gate [of 
Muh or LsfEsdi], and m it set through the Gate of Tir. The 
width of the foundations and walls was sixty large b riots * 
and over one of the gates «f r 9*ft) was an inscription stating 
that the sum expended an feeding the artisans and labourers 
engaged in the construction of the wall amounted, ere it was 
completed, to six hundred thousand d£ri/mi*. This passage, 
which may be of some interest Because of the alleged 
(?Pahhm) inscription,, runs thm :— 


J'-ri ^ JtJJJ ji UA\ jL- 

Jj* J * iL ^ t 5 ^ iA*“ >lm *#yV u,-i' J^J( 9 *Ui 


Ju_.j *.J 

- *' |> 

Hard by the Gate of J hr wag a market called Bazar- i- 
Jirb» t whither, a( the season of the Xew Year li.e. tie 
Vernal Equinox), the people of Isfahan, rich and poor, 
high and low, men, women, and children, used to repair, 
remaining encamped there for two or three months for the 
gTotn fair and general festivities which wore held at the 
Ifiar-r&z. Fannu^Khuartiw 'Tmadu’d-Dawla the Buwuyhid, 
who was familiar with this Bazdr-i-Jdrhi from his childhood! 
instituted a similar fair at Shiraz in a pkee called (f 10fj 
Attract-Amir, which, as admitted by du of the notables of 
Isfahan named Malik Qiiz, eclipsed its prototype 
The descendants of Nuwshajdn b. Iahdq b, ‘Abdn'l-Mosih 
relate of their ancestor that bo migrated from Asia Minor 


|T> UUALTin t LlMATi.. 
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Item) to Mahon (r. 10 ft); ond » f Mohonrelnto. ' 

L liter of .ha. chy (J*» h*f> t1 » t 7 * 

Torfisird .h, Sitfaito. .->■». *J~ £7 

Kings af Hi. reqo«lin B bi. to bead bun a ^Uul G*k 
phySion. whom, on hi, arrival in Pore.., l.rua conreltod 
„ to which of tin «Hoo «f ‘to. country ™ * ™“ 

suitable fob the rojal rcidenco. [.d™»"' 

investigation, reported in favour of l.fuhan, *■ 

dhnote "would giro life » *1» Mo-"*- 7*7 "“j 
and otornitv to duration,'' and Pirtot accordingly ordored 
Shipuriu the ton of Jfdhoiminta (f. 3«), faHacan oi 
5£ end iWth .bo ton of WWft---' 

of the author (not of the translator; of. f- Q *. U ' 4 - }’ 

to repair the wall* of the suburb of Jayy, latrndmg - 
SJ* thither; an intention which wan frna »ted hj ht, 
captivity' and death in the Uud of the. 0r - „ 

Hi*«mQuW a.,, 48IHS31) 

to a Greek physician, who aUo r*o pended J-MJo-tt. 
healthiest and most charming city m Pirsia. - ■ - 

the second ‘Abbfcid Caliph, likewise consult.*! Ins phymcia 
l W (A -). 707 j a, to the rite nf his new ~pM and 
they too advised (f. 34) a rite on the banks of the 
iho'ueb Isfahan, through which this fine river ti ° ' 

SSi-J-fcJ to.; 

villas The governor of Isfah&n, Ayyub b. ZiyM, we» 
iSnnll ordorod .O rofudr ond fortify .bo oily, but oro 
i, ™ fiuiohed tbo Caliph abandoned hit intontion of mobuig 

*£r£L Muhniuniod b. B.K . notable of I-f^o. 

^ one to tho Obpb . wnrt m Mr* 

for hi, own house ot Isfahan »Mu di.t.oot.oo 

nininlnining rhto tbo Fourth Olin.o w»> *» *** 

Sovon Clinic,; that Isfubdn w.c tbo centre of thu Cboio, 
und superior in it, Ireland ottruetion, to uny other city. 
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that ill Ijlaliiin the quarter of Gnrwi'in ; of. ihe 

/rr -r V?' 0n h !■ Id) was the most charming; and 
f h:il in this quarter his house was the best. In this quarter, 
-siiyg the anther (atnl some former reader of the MB. has added 
his teatimroy by mating in the margin J'j U 

the earth is so good, firm, and tenacioi^. that 7 well'"for 
drinfcin^ wafer, .in ice-house, and a cess-pool rimy bo dug 
in dose J^pndfion without any fear nf danger from con- 
tatmnntim,, while (f. VM) the palaces built of this clav 
combmod with bricks and mortar have hardly suffered at 
all from the depredations of time, oven when no one has 
exerted himself to repair them. 

AUBuhturi rotates that 'AbduVAzis al-'Ijli was mum in 
-mi i. | m ullages of Ijfuhin, when his eyes Fell on a mound 
ear ' h like a Thinking that it might mark ih* 

fllte ° f Q . treasure - ^ "rdered Ahmad Bondar al-Azdl io 
excavate it. W hen t by the help of somu labourers, this was 
done n deep, square subterranean chamber van disclosed, 
* lto « th «^ being afraid, was entered by Ahmad 
Z' j * W , ' u Le emerged, he told ‘AbduVjbias that he 

"f."™ • 'W»8. tQ wil, tie ,o^ Of a «,„u 

Z > * * lra !; v ft* WI - *« in M. ,„J o. rsr rf 

.* ’"I 1 - w »w,«u.. puiow o f .Lid. „„ 

placed a sheathed sword and a pair 0 f dippers. -Abdul- 

det lZ K w7 , r ! ainb a ° d {mnd the ^ ^ing there ns 
described 1. Id*), hot when ho touched it with his stick it 

info dust, os did the objects surrounding it. In the 

S 7 fmmd * L, r d 0t> *° W ’ * hioh > refim-d and 
coined in the mint, produced a thousand tib'dr*. Above the 

indie^ed ^ ri? bpciri %' *“ Ascription which 

rJSjtt*.*! S !‘“ J «« *™ f« over 200 veer,. 

extmorri * Abda ' Aa “ reinaTked > " was a proof of the 

extraordinary virtues of the soil.” 

Hem'S'w lt3 “° tl,0r ' “ * k "'““ -a 

are so manifesto- Jl r T* tlQlea ite **-“ 

people from ,li' part , ^ ^ &8 Und « l “S 

part, of the country are cured by the 


«Afc1»KifK 1 >1 


health-giving climate of IsfaMn, till their »\hA\m show 
th r ough thi'ir skins fresh mul delicate as the kernel of an 
ill tnand, especially in these days," when their wants an- 
ewtul for by " the greatest nf the Bay*ids oi 'Iraq . . 
the Glory of Wazirs (f. I JJ h \ , * • ' Tftjud-Din 

Xidiiamu’l-Tslam Wl-Mialimm Mahmud b. Ahmad," to the 
description of whose charming garden (attached, apparently, 
rn some hospital or alms-house fur the entertain meat of 
strangers and the poor) nearly a page «f Bond writing 

i ^0iT(jt0d 

Quite abmptlr (f. 13 ft, L 15), possibly after another 
dislocation in the original text, the author now pusses to the 
description of the following localities .— 

mdkart und JVirtfdSfl (iJ® j ^PA ^ !if wbich “ 6 
described us “a paradise open to Isfahan, 1 ’ and as incom¬ 
parable in beauty. 

Ktehk-i-M*ghka (f. Ha), the gardens of which arc 
described in another burst of rhetoric. 

GunbuM-i-mbriMt ;oj A~*l , similarly described. 

mjh&t-i-Chahdrymw ("The Fourfold Gardens’ ), situated 
ii ear the city gates at a distance of about 1,000 jitriU, 
similarly described. 

if. 1 4ft, pi. i» P«^ ai wUlch ara 

cited the following pretty Amble verses by qs-Siunwban t- 


IgU i 0} &R JK * P?? 3 ' JA- 




1 Mr* i 


_z Jj-ii ^ 


LjV* 1 A -—* iJ J 


S)V«A- the praises of which are illustrated 

by some verses from Khiiqam. . i * 

' mgh-i-B«kr if- 15a), concerning winch Mt,Qe Arabic 
verses of us-Sinuwburi are died. Cursory mention is also 
modi' f. 3»i) of various ensiles near the city, the iajr-t- 


i MS, . 


m 


history or KWAH&S. 

Ftu i}m! t near the gate; the Qasr-i-ffdritti, at Diiuarti 
Haft Bar; the Qttfr-uffiudmjb, hard by the Bridge tif 
?usayn ; the Qtfsr-i.'Jfimtatf/i on'the banks of the 

Zimin -rid; the Q^ -i-KMuu, in Harbin; and the Qptr - 
Saukltm' tfjaeU, j±*, 0 r >=*-') in Tihnin i. Home 

Arabic verses tauthor not named) are quoted, and then the 
following fine qafhftt by Ha'du’d-Uin Sa‘id-i-Hirer i :— 


* i 


f1 

^'jb-5- 1 l ‘” f u'jjne* >' t 1 ' 

“ ^ *y c^-* 

O 1 ' —>T ~ oW" ^ j. ‘i -- _■' - x - 

11 • - * » . 




* I ^ I 

jjW j*> i 


A • - *' 


iU J 

^ * V 


,w -Xib ’^Tjjs oj, ,Lljl j_ 


' ^ Jjsj e^J ju 

^—*" J^' v^Hr,- ^ ^;-V ^rV^ 


^i" — *_. 


- .lXv_C 


-- AJ> 


J O jlj 


1 cj'—'*j cJ-i' 


* . 1 - .A , 
o ,L —-o 


J / ^ ; o£e-:‘ • •—-£ 


• r ~o 


—_ j —■ 1 1 ^—s>» .,,i 1 _. ]' t 

* T C*' J - ,~” 






* it M ■ / . * 

— y ~ 0 3 JLf 


„V/^. Ntii^rTr’i s/ 1 '^ >ht w, ' ni ■* ’ rriu,!a { ! rubBut i;- ,int6 .' ** 

hcttTTn p. ,.. l/(w ' ’ ' J * " *** Am1,u: **"**. » -**» wl o**» . tit,,- 

i vsasi5K % 







uisfbA or *A‘nrVisiv. ^ 

* -a.* aj/ ^ -“V* 

j j iJ j> -?=- J° eJS?" ur 

f jul *iUtf JU* JiV /“* cH) *-^ T i 

U- b ^ 

»j^_c -.p i li^lc y .1 aJ V" us -*“ ,J J r* 

pJjUjJ J—^ -=*t' J^** cf“- jL "T " 




l‘w*i 






jL‘ Ls£ 


* l*jl —““ l u*^-i i_r^-' 




W 


Js-ljtJJt l — i ■ , J 1JA — 5 *' W ~ J — ^ 

U j V 

l* . _'bf j 1 

if** 40 ty‘^ 

1 - .1 . -. '|^ 1 1' 1 -— \ fA l — 


:■ , 1-J AU*^fT» lsj’js'*" J ‘ Ui 'T 


i 1 (1 iiXT 


* _ * . t .. .1 'i_-. ■», 

^-JJj J - '— - 

(l J Jt.ll ji '' C.'-'“V - "' 

u!. * r -' ,j jjL* bj-.» 


< 7 t. 

UJ 1 k^ 1 — 


U |'—/? ^ ° 

< p_ v ^ j** 

aJa/jU-*> cr-ij' °' H “‘ 

J j *i£J *>W' >-?• UM'j' 'T- 
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—i 1 --—- ^Wr-'' i .J Jut + 


ij Jj; .: _ „ 

■p Jr 


A 


* Aji ijb LfJL- _r 

' ^ (JU wi|> ! /■ .* l!SLL< 

1 Jv W,—*j' -i-iLj .-^ _,b 

wil* J . 

0 J* ^ - ; i L.^ ^ - ji-v 1 

cfWcbj * 1 -' A-L *>; -—£~ j j, 

'S , '*f <J ’ ,||tl hor {f. lG/j), wua oompuaed in 

;V JI ' '/ l L ' iD - 1334 J- M !l t™“ when then wos war between 
till' Kings of FArs, Malik KhtuusuM-Din mul Malik 'Isni’d- 
Dim, Jj* «“i of ShsjWmVAtnb waVAjam JamMuM- 

hi tbi-utum Maiiku’l-Maiti, on fho onr hand, and that, 

“ l ' loVB * ° f the Family of Si'id " fj^-t lT SJU.1 

Nidhdmn'a-Din QiwAWl-Isttm. Jit™ follow two Arabia 

rt‘ U1 Praftenf thii ** rafahAn (ff. 164-17*), 

'?, ,11 Hi anonymom, the second by Hu&ddsl b, Sa‘d al- 

h Tt Ll ’ 1° “ utkOT 0/ , tbe A“W« wiinnl on which 
h it ° n i f^L! ^ ben ^ ,kW two mors Arabic qaskfas 
wl G b. Mu'qil, 1 the first, opposed 

«WUW» rolled bin. in anger from 
■ iU and ao.lL him to Syria and Egypt, beginning :- 

' “ ,j4j1 ^ UjUU to r njb u 

' J JW’ ilAi ‘ LiUlj ^ ^ ji 

^ 4*r J' * W., p \# . 

\ feft »«L ELm, «». #Dr . 

P- 2 Bn, ldta *h’l 'H thr w „t Ti!«'iiiiH. g*, jr^ j Tf 
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Then follow (f. ISflj four nithor tin, Arab,.- ve^ compjM. 
bv that great patron of learning and poetry the BAib Khh 1 - 
Knftt AhMUm Wfl b. -Abbt-d on tbr omon of h* 
conquest of fwjfe and imm oT T«bun*hm, which run uh 

follows T—" 


£ 3 JFj'A * 1 


* * tT , Ail ^—S jL(ie' U 

W '“ ' " " i^T 

.*► 


■1 1 


f jU. 


-- «- 

o ^ — 



4 A 


_t f N . Lji—"W- ^ 


v-’. 


£ L 


J tj-J J . U. j 

■ > W 

* i *T, *_U JU? o’ o;- 


# r 


AAJ b 


ijWjsr l -r , V' cr* "-v^ 

These ms are followed immediately by seven others 
addressed bv the above-mentioned Sahib Ismtihl b. Ab >a 
to Ahu T l-‘Ain Sard. Next comes ff. 18*) a brmf eulogy on 
the S&hib who w‘u$, it is stated, one of the throe hit-ti w 1 

Bonvlrid, the other, boioi Abo l-t.u,ini al-Fatll h. ■ 'h 
ZTL Qodi Abu l-04,™ Jo'fo .1-Y.o i. « "y r ,t of 
“h„« ho tad mono dupolto »hh » »“ ***> «' 

ChitpUr IV iff- l»«-3 7 ®)* 

0 „ d.v o flumhor of ItoWeo ood notoblo, «h» »oro in 
on .ho 5U0b-i.3h.hld Si'du d-Dw *•*—«> 

. 

STm“ . ’S' S'* S * ' = ■' ■«•«• " 1 1! ■* " 

S7 ■ , ■%.- i™ ibf? 


given s 

Thr tt-- 

^ b L *. *w ^V 1 T b* 
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NIStOltT >>l ISFAHAN, 


SfiMb-Diwdu-i-8awaji were praising KnWd-Dm MnVnd 
the father of 'Ad ndu'l - Islam Knknu’sh - Sbari'nt, 
Suddenly the Sahib-Diwan broke in with thin verse ;_ 


i-J* 


f 1,1 ^ 1 1 


" Wlut need of the moonlight lifts the Night of Epiphany?" 
rtis meaning was that tiie praise* of this illustrioqs man uud 
his family had been so well sang by the great poet KnmahiM- 
I "in I suin'il of Isfahan that (here was no need for anyone 
oh* to expatiate upon them. At the age of 36 Jiuknu’d- 
IHn - dread y held the highest ecclesiastical and civil offices. 
Hi* father (f. 13 S), Shu min'd-Din Jalalu’l-Jelim, said of 
him, in the testamentary counsels width he addressed to his 
brother, Kliwiju AbuVAli 'Imfidu'l-Wam Sadro' 9 b-Shari‘a 
Halcau’tl-Diu 




j-*: 


± : r\ 


2 *5j J* 

‘ Li ^' ti>e ^ me * IH " !iUk ' /tit sprung aja., became a tw 
fimf, hlQx*omt(l unit fade r/." 

Here follows (ff. 19i-30ft) n qatkfa in praise of Isfahan by 
Elie translator, loginning 

^ 1 i ^>t=r Jfj JU fjuy 


J ; Lj jW 




t. * w 


** W-J 1 J=J' 


* ^ U)jJl 
‘UJ1 ^x, 


This is fallowed bj four Arabic verse* ™ the !nt ™ ( ... ■ 
bv Ahn’l-Qnsim b. AbuPAlii {f. 20A) am ] seven t P ' C 

- mt of Abu Su'id ur.B.uttk, * *“ 
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‘ j\j *.ji uM ‘ 

Xe*t follow praises of Ihe people of Isfahan, to whom is 
applied the verse 

4 j; J' r* -v—^ ^T*Js* 

' ' .^L+JT *lb ,.3 iJ——■—*’ 4^="^ Vj 1 -^ / 

W J-JF - ^ W W 

This is mcceeded (f. iU) by no account of the Guv-Khwnni 
swamp, of which the extent is given os 18 paramtags by 
where the aatcffl of the Ziodn-riil art' absorbed, inurettsiiig, 
1,Y a process of percolation and diffusion, the fertility of the 
eouatrv towards Kimiau for a distance- of 80 punmnga. 
Whenever nows comes to Kinnao that the Gdv-Khwaui 
marsh is full to overflowing, the people of that city hold 
sud, high festival as they do at the Feast of the 3aw-rrnt 
knowing that there is a veiir of abundance before them, and 
B t such limes they mnfce the most of the opportunity to 
increase their *toak of fowls, eggs, huh, vegetable 

and the like i L 2 U u Abu’i-Furnj (F ^V* J ) ‘ nd-I)imushqi 
E^ays :■ — 

• 4 UJ' 


4 1 




- w 


In this neighbourhood is a village called Warzana (tl’jj;), 
in the plain about which are mad-heap* so large that the 
fiercest hurricane could not disperse one of them m a year. 
Here, too, arc found certain shells (called in Hu- local dialect 
J -) which, whenever a hall-storm threatens, tlm 
P^le Cug about .he walls of the castles and gates, 
whereupon, by the Might of God, the clouds are dispersed 
and pass away. Another village called Hirisgku 
situated about half a pumsiuig from Dai uui t-j’-'J* contemn 
u fortress girt with u moat, and is surrounded by mounds of 

i %|, 4:!l\ IL II! ■njprU# 

' l»w. M«« Bevoa «** 

j,itini^ Ill'll =' a comijitiun ni «rtde tndicuti™ "t t' 11 ' mltTV Al,w,/ ! m wL,l ' h 
llii* Li- wriltnn. 
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shifting sfliirl i f. 22 1 {); but however much tin* Aursd abiiL*. 
none ever fulls ititu the moat, uti^l il" n Lund hi] L east inlu 
it, a strong wind m once arise* und blow s till every grain of 
sand i* removed from the moat* Here, too, is a plain railed 
Gbis [?or Fda), measuring about a pnrasang in length and 
breadth, whore domestic ami wild animals ihe\ without strife 
or bIoodyhed T which, as ihe inhabitants assert, is bocan^i- -"I 
a talisman which they have constructed 

Another wonder i* to be noon in the village of Q&lubur 
■ jz ^ the district oL A/dahur oeur Easli£n f ten 

perasunga from Abruz ( 1 i. Here there is n mountain 

irom one sink: ut which water prudes like from ti body, 

never resting, yet never flowing. Every year on rhe day of 
Tir in the month oi Tir t }ie villagers assemble uu the slopes 
of this mountain, each carrying ft pitcher and a stone mallet 
or pestle, with which they a?rite on lbe rock in turn, saying. 

11 Lady of the T\ iHow fJ Aw ^ .. vouch =ni" to me 
aoiuo of the water to cure such-and-such u disease, 1 ’ where- 
U P™ the drops ran together and fill (be pitcher, The waiet 
thus collected witl cure any disease with which the collector 
may be afflicted during the succeeding year. 

lu the tdmve-mentioiled village of Abruz* near Kushum, 

I hen- is a subtommetiu stream ) called Isfidab 

fwlioiiL'c the inhabitants or thia and the surrounding iiltjigL> 
derive iheir drinking-wo ter), which sink* inlo a marsh in 
the village of Bin fdjA c -iU ^ *). The spcial 
virtue of this water is that anyone trying to fallow ti up 
or muss it, on reaching a certain point known lo the 
inhabitants of that district, is attacked with Midi brtotli- 
lewmesi \L 22b) that ha ton advance no further, anti if 
he pertuts lie i* adzed with giddiness and folk. Mcmorcr* 
ibk aqueduct haa never undergone or needed repairs ur 
clearing out, for if anything, much or little, Mb into it, 
the water rLc oud swnepa it it way. When <A fn r b L:n Hi 
ilk- v.t>. 878^900) was „ L I ? luhan h- tried the 

experiment of damming it up, m which endeavour he 
employed n number id the villagers for sever*! days, but 
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to no purpose, for the water did but rise find inert a*? m 
volume in proportion to his ctfurts. The author heard Abu 
Nasr of Tijahfid assert that no Arab could drink of this 
water without speedily sniffs ring some misfortune In person 
or property. H> was at first inclined to doubt this. till, 
on looking into the matter, he found that, as a matter nf 
fact, no Arabs dwelt in any of the Tillages supplied by it, 
and heard that scarcely any Arab, no matter how thirsty, 
dared to drink of its water. 

In the village of Quhrud near Kashin the ground is 
carpeted with a herh which changes into a clear, white, 
gloss-like substance. In another village near the same 
town, called Karmund (Av^s), is a petrifying well and 
stream. In the villages of Chakftda (>J%) and Jdrjird. 
in the Quids kin district (f. 23«), there are found by the 
sides of the fields and roads many groat snakes, measuring 
Eve cobits (gat) in length, which the children wind round 
their arras and hands nud carry obout with impunity. 
In Ihifl district ore gold and silver mines, the latter at 
Little Timart the former at Great Timari, 

of which the remains are still visible. Also in the district 
of Quhistan, at a place called Bawdam is a spring ot 

verv clear water, which chokes any animal attempting u> 
driuk it, so lbat death ensues. At another village in 
Quhistuu named Ainfitha (jUi), “re found glow-worms, 
called in Persian httrdJt, which aro thus described 


^ j 1 ^>T ^ ^ 

joU ^ s \ j\ ^J*r * -'j. 


L5V 

" X- w 






I,i the same district an stones with a gritty or porous 
surface (Ae^l resembling sugar, which emit sparks 

when struck against one another, like flint and steel. 
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lu thfl district of Qumdh&r is a castli:- nami^I 

Wuhan-zad oti a hillock near which are Lolita 

resembling coin&p and jmgling like coma wh^n shaken 
together in a hag. An d throughout the reason of Spring 
anyone who takes up bis abode in this castle sees Itres 
flashing from the ti>p of the walls, hut nn approaching 
nearer he sees nothing; and this, fn especially the ease when 
(lie season is rainy. In [he raw district is another Tillage 
called BAmkabad by which (t 2U) is a deft 

Iti a mountain inhabited by lizards Of these 

nothing is visible but the fails. which are withdrawn if 
struck or rubbed tvi fti anything, only to be protruded again 
when the molestation erases; and this T ns old people declare, 
has been the ease lor all time within memory P In the same 
district, near the village of Eizan is u fountain of 

which the circumference measures three lances' length 
E*ery T year for seventy days in the spring it costal up wjiid 
t^ h surface, and at the Rome season a hsh comes forth, 

un the back ol which if* a spherical excrescence* whence, 
ul the end of the seventy dim, a black snake oEuergea s 
whereupon tho tish disappear into the depths whence it 
came and is nn mure seen till the following year, and the 
winter subsides. 

Iu the district of Mahan alone urta found ftsr-anjuhirt 
I? tHrunjin ; jaw-tkir and mkmvj 

1 1 i or /■ >), and also u tree called khmfi&tit 

i. *“■ ■ lucullj 1 1 :mied iristlit iwwhereof the 

branches merekadow nn area of ono jtfrlb or more of 
ground; it Is thickly layered with leaves ; its brunches 
enst a shadow like u mountain; and yearly It bears spherical 
!>™Is or capsules full of :— 

J J j'jlj)** 4-5* 

Xcur Miiglmr (jli*.), in the district of Sard (J^), Ilf ^ r 
Ki-shan. is a petrifying fountain, and when the poor people 
nt that district break ajar, jug. cup, or the like, they put the 
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piece, together \t 34/iJ in their proper position ood pkee the 
brcftosi twel to rliia water, whence they withdraw it after 
a while whole onrl soutui* 

In the distmt of QrnudWt is a mountain culled 

Kilh-i-Dunirt if ), in which h n spring whereof the 

wafer has the following virtue. Whenever t he Hight cvlhd 
S/,U> or Si" i apparently a small iiiHect— \-i' 4 J4i 
' tippears in any of tho fields in the IgjhJmD or other 
district, the people ofIsful.au go to that fountain, draw from 
it as much witter as they wont, rind bang it np on stick* or 
puaa in the affected fields, in such wise that it shall not rest 
on the ground. Flocks of birds resembling swallows f ;a^J I 
at 0 . 1 J collect over it. flying liithcr and thither, and when 
these tnke their departure, the wiiter is sprinkled over the 
affected fields, whereupon the birds come back and pick oS 
Ihc blight from the fields, but only if the above-mentioned 
preenulion of not letting the vessel which contains the water 
ImucIi the ground has been lully observed. 

in the plain surrounding the village of Jattehsbld i^UlU-), 
in the district of Quhub M*), is another fountain of 
singularly pure and sweet water, absolutely free from all 
surti, of water-weeds and aquatic animals, such us worms, 
crabs, tortoises, fish, and the like; yet no animal, wild or 
domestic, will drink of it. And if a well he dug anywhere 
near that strenm, this water collects in it and presently 
fi 24ft) turns to u black salt. 

In the district of Airbill is a village called TarsaWd, 
many of the inhabitants of which pwsess m certain drug, 
unknown to other people, which, when dissolved in the 
milk of u red cow, and administered on one of the dark 
nights at the end of each lunar month, is most efficacious 
in curing persons bewitched, cm*y, epileptic, or subject to 
vomiting produced by poison or other onuses. 

The author now proceeds to spenk of \ nitd, and lirst of 
all of one el its great men. Shmnsu'd-Din Kuknu'l-Islam 


■ Till Intin Xt.irh, nliH'h t- jaufeMy "'iTti'tt, <HW' lem [L II). 
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Xidhyimi l-Muriiun'u al-las-di, s! time lime, us It w.-uld 
appear, deputy or assistant <rtnir of Muhin f, ‘13, ik whose 
full titles wore thus sot forth m official dmuincntit;— 



fc' CJw,i 'i , ? p 1 l ^. 

4UN J 

* *UiJ . ,0 Jj .311 . JJ i . 

w I -*1 I j W-* J ^ ^ 

In the \ azd distriui are shifting sanda* which tho wind 
Sdows Iniherund thither; and when an von n would cultivate 
a garden or tie-id iti their midst, he plants* tainariek^ (Ar, 

Ptira. ) round about the site selected, 1 and these prevent 
the shifting of the sundsL At this point (f. 236} the trait*- 
hi\or inserts the three following couplets of his own : —- 

* ^ j 'j; u 1 ^ ^ 


Uj jt- ^_jUj j 

■ IfiL *_ 


Lt.Ui 




s' i' , Ui ,1 ^u Lr— 

T1k i aroa of this district is not more than six. parusungs by 
fourteen, or eight by twelve, bill it eon Loins nearly SOO 
oilushing villages and farms, Some of these are supplied 
with water by the Zurrin-rud. which rises or S1 spring culled 
(jhftshmo-i-Jfiiiin and finally rinks into the Giv-KJiwini 
marsh near Bawifcsht Ti i* tailed Znmn-rfd 

("the Golden River") because of lie wealth which its water* 
bestow on the lands which it irrigate* ond fertilises for 
a distance of fiO porasangs. 1 Here follows a rather florid 
passage iff. Sfo-Stti) describing, with many questions from 
the Qur'an the abundance of fruits and crop* produced in 
this fertile district. 

Wenailu. bum! ln t ' 1 " **■*“* rif " hilluiflu ■’) jr uncertain, !m1 

in Trmmtxnh fa staitarf, „*( 
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II is related mi trustworthy authority that *A!i b. Hiistaiii 
al-Madam, while lying nu his back one day in the Qubbaia 1- 
Khodra ("Green Cupola ”) which lie bud built at Medina, 
and "contemplating the expanse of sky anti plain and the 
afoe of the building, exclaimed that one who was given the 
•tovernmuat of Isfnbin for two years could fill the Cupola 
with gold, and himself reap an abundant harvest of silver; 
,md added that he had heard Abu'l-Qisiui h. Mubin. one 
of the chief timmchil secretaries of Isfahan, state on the 
authority of his muster (unnamed) that when Mu uvpdu d- 
Dawla, the Bu way hid prince (a.d. ^ 76 - 9 ^), occupied Isj ah an 
with an army consisting of count I css soldiers an camp 
followers, after defraying nil the allowances and expenses 
of this vast host and of the government generally, there 
remained over the produce of 19,000 jnrihs (f-2<«) oi «*"■" 
land, in spite of which complaints of the falling oft of the 
■evennea were and are prevalent. In tie Kr.t year of the 
conquest 1 the revenues from the land tax mi 

capitation-tax (-» reached forty million dirham, while 
in ancient times the land-tax abne was twelve million 
tfriioww. In the translator’s time, that is, m a.h. 7-9 
(=ad. 1329), under the highly-budei ad,mm stratum of 
Sharafu’d-Din *Ali of Na'in (on whom the usual wealth 
of honorific epithets and titles is showered with mistmte 
p ro r,„i„ni. the rerun uoa appear te her. ton «p»Uy 
Lriuhine. but unfortunately there u hnttue after Ul. 

word AJu. (f. 27!.. 1- «), »>■«"= ** *° l “ 1 

■Muethg .11 uupeneee »u<l nllo.aoeea, bw " 

“w full.... . deeeriptiun of the »ty »aU, of I.fuhSn. 

cou.tn.cted by -AliVd-Danin (probably 

Duehmanu&r b. Kdhwayb, «r»t eotuun uf ) . 

the Buwayhid. who uni,rued Wuhan in a-"-. 100 ' . 

the cirt-uil exeeeded 15.000 peeea, not recfcuuing the atburbe 

of K.una'&n O' 11 -'). Barf’i. <JU). Shanlalin 

[ h u mil rtPBT wfaUw tLo Arat MWjuaa Is isswu, « the ob^nmrtkwd 

^UU|ur-t ot >iq’aVyido s d-D»Wl*. 
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1 3S "J- Klmrpn Farcin < 0 ,Uij, tho Garden of 

'Abdul - 1 Azf* f Karwa'du Ashkahan 1, or 

perhaps Asgnhnn). and Ltmbfai for Lubuin, '_J 

or iiJ , r ^' e following" Arabic verges tlcucriplive of thj* 
wall are cited from lit author of the on which tin, 

book is bas€>d _ 

f I'UO wbl ( ]*Jz\ 


H,-* * 

'■>** i ^x- jy 


,'i •- 


t t 


^ L*1 jj 

I^_ W J J 

This wall has twelve gateways each with a pair of irnn- 

P . e "‘ ep ’ lbrou £ b " h i^ the largest elephant, fully 
caparisoned, smd bearing spem-nun nnd standards, could 
puss with case. 

Some of the public buddings of Isfahan are next d«- 
“7! ,; first tli« governor’s palace, or Dth u'l-Amnr^ of 
which a «ordv and bombastic description fills u couple of 
page:,; next the palace of Hazfir Kuatk (■* the Thousand 
K^p-es )■ then the wonderful bazam*. flled with ,h* 
produce of every dime ff. from Baghdad, 

k fl ? U1 Wa * brocadefi Hum, sherbets from E-vpr 

fj fr0m M"** ebony front 'Hannan, ivory from 

°*** ^ ft™ Kl.ora.in, wood 
, “ Wo ° 11 ™ n°°<la and blankets from Adburbi- 

\rZ t 7 7r } and ““*• «* from 

htc - A .V-W kind of cotton^t bread 
CJ i>fjihnn is Hspectiiily norked (f + :i(| ft) whereof 

™* m ;^ a/ «?'• « 3« du-Amtir, while one Lnri’ rj f stuffs 

Li w Th h 10 f"**r of 8°“- 

^>p h The translator himself went 
Imrj L V-T 0 * 1 L “ l[ uJ tbi ' *<w. kw t™ 

-"-nipt, J n Tht otW Mrir- {h** prisMj L. v^WulU 


JUK-VARS ut LSr.miN. 
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to tbo Twmth to verify ilk point, aud, after much Luggling 
about the price, received the following final statement from 
the vendor :■— 1 

Xfs*. j . o_si JUiw« <*-* uTi' uil* ^ 

ii/ i i U -jjjjj. 

‘ ^ u '^SM J ** 


According to ibis, une mound of the fabric tn question 
n-ould he worth two thousand ilirnr* (f. 31 u). A piece (.i 
this fabric, measuring 21 by 2\ ells [gas) and weighing 
7 miihqdl*, was sent ns u worthy present to one of the rulers 
„f Uiihiuyn, Hormuz, or one of the islands in the Persian 
Gulf, bv JamdluM-Dlii Muhammad Day lum-i-Ihtstaj irdi-i - 
Ufuhitii, a philanthropic, henehfsetit, and liberal minister, 
whose praises are celebrated at length. Another Wr is 
□ext described which was built by the Amir HudbafEarud- 
Din Sbaykh ‘All h. Amir MuhammaJ 1». Giray Tduji, 
apparently a descendant of Arghlin the Mongol (*.»■ W«4- 
1291), of whom the post I'akhir-i-FAdil of Herat says : 


jT* '— : J ~ 


His deputv, JamUu’d-Din Muhammad b. Whuja‘u'd-Uin-i- 
Luhnani (or Lunbao i)-i-1sfabdni, is also praised for similar 
public-spirited acts of generosity und part of aj^d, 

ipoaed in bis eulogy by Sa'd-i-HiritvI ts cited (f. <•*«) .— 


coai 




H 7 ^ 


J J3 J L5“i-' 




-H ~i 


A _«-.E 


-r br^ 


l r 




j 

> 


; Tto pot,t or ** 

Fur n simiLtf piuM of a. ** mtH - r 

fifA JVnMfirw-J%™Ftit fp- 123 - 1 , 4 . 
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history of ihfah is. 


...» i 1 


' \ tl ,r. - ,1 


J (iT 

cA—j j 

' jL -C-W ^ L-» cA-*—^ j 

* cA*- 1 ^ |sr £_j U^jS 

‘ (“V- ^3-a.ju. 

* J—*r ^ ^ c£-ijj 


^ ^ 

£ . * 

^.—-a i <Li * ijbijs** 

c/-r* L ,-'- ■ ■ - «T 

‘ »^*V j-^ [jlJ JL-j /JLj? 

1 ^ (jjjJl JL*^>- JjLc 

djj-Ljj~ ' Jty L*_JT L-Cxi- ;_, 


Thi 3 k followed (t mb) by « M tl 1W p W m i a hi, honour bv 
the translator; — 

‘ JV uW J**>\ *>* ^ ‘ ^IjT yr ju^ 

1 kJj, ^ 1 ^ 

^Uj * J-Jb i. j * -— iiXi jUL ,1^ _ 

^ WjS ‘ cA_a ^ ^ jjf Lj 

^ ^-* U i (*jj eA 1 ^ j 


j 

SJ 3 ^ 
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Next follows u> ornate description of the H u “ ° 
KhwAia BabiVd-Piu Muhammad b. Shaman d-lhn SAlp - 
T>iwi»4*jHWBjnl (ff. 32i-33fl>. d propo, of which i« <*!*» 
a poem by SbundVd-Dhi Shufurvah, who is spoken of as 
if. ‘ - This poem, which comprises 10 hiqftt, begins: 

r*jpj . ,. 

* j iSfj 

n» »!»»««* i* 5“ t r, “ c I”;?."’, 1 i! 

„,w by th. lute Qidi jStdbamii d-riin Isfabum, the 
author otdiicdni both in Arabic uud Persian. This poem com¬ 
prises 47 {*&, of which the second > and third run thus:- 



, Jt- Si 

* T i 


- f ^ 


This is succeeded by a description of the Masjid- 1 -Adma, 
^ old mosque which n* origmullj built by Arabs o* ibe 
Bunu Tamim. When the city, originally founded by 
Khn^ayb 1>. Salm, was enlarged by the mcorponrfma 
therewith of fifteen suburbs or villages, flic quarter o 
Khuaajb^Wd was added to this m^ue, bat tnkeu L fa-* 
it in ;.H. 236 S4(M41) m the reign of the Cabph 

ul-Mu’tudid* and uguiu restored by Abu All _ ua * 
in the rtigu of al-Muqtudir <*.». *»W . A dew who 
held ] icssessioii of some "f t lie land require o r 
extension l««d to have been the actual site ot Khusayb- 
abAdl demanded (£ 35and obtained an enormous price 
cru be would consent to sell it. Adjoining the mosque were 

; saf£isss.“ vr asskj 

rrismrf *.«. 8K* 


JfjSYlffiY OF ISFAHAN, 
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college (J.u. mraviinaends, gueaUioiue*F, offices, treasuries, 
find a library built by AbnVAbbia Ahmad ad-Dabbi- In 
,h ° Litter were preserved many rare hooks, the catalogue 
of which filled three large volumes. 1W by if. 35j) was 
“ gntr of great beimty built by Abu Mmkr ar-Rutni 
Jr 1 -• at a coat of 9,000 ttium- of that lime. The 
two minarets am built upon two buttresses {/jLij. which 
form an arch hpaiming the passage which leads from the 
mosque into the Dyers’ Bazaar. Another smaller mosque 
in [the quarter of] Jiirjir or was built by 

tile Kie'i.KqMt Sahib [Tama'il k] ‘Abbad, and is re- 
m.ir L j i t e tor its dendcr and graceful minarets, a :i untlrtui 
cubits tjfflr=) in height and one cubit in diameter. 

Amount the virtues of Isfahan ft. 36a) the author 
mentions the devouttm® or its inhabitant in public worship, 
and the fact that since its first foundation no ktu- lias over 
died there. To quote hi s 0wn Wort ]* 




s* -t-i aj j. 


^J~ 3 * i' > 

jl J 

^ ^ iU 1j 

■ f-'U fcl£L* £4 Jl/jj ^ 

The number of cattle daily brought into the citv [or {Ut , 
lumbers averages 1OOP sheep and 100 cows, all of which arc 
Ukd and oaten before evening, while on ftaaWays, such us 
51 “' T li " the llunibe ' greatly exceed, this. Beside i his 

“ ??"* d 7 p -“ i *•«“> — - ui-.'zns 

made into j^rf [*-*), which will keep sweet and good for 

r'lx ai" th JlIlJ " S ° hig% -- ~ i ** fiends send it 
Lr c v “ * pre * nt (f * **>■** it i- exported to 
. ClU0S ’ llver > householder of Iain h An, snvs the 

author, is accustomed to keep u Boq d at 0 r.. ,r 
meat veaeiuhL* . t n 8lort of provisions, 

housi so that U ' Md thc lik <-< in 

- ■ » that at the shortest notice he may be able to 


celebrtele* or isfahXn* 




entertain unexpected guests* 
a good supply of ice throughout 
t.-> in the verse:— 1 


F very one, moreover, has 
the Summer, a fact alluded 


J W ■ 


I i . "*^ 


jj . U~? ti - u'Ui-' j\ j^y>~ 


Tbis chapter concludes with praises of the feints of Isfahan 
™«mllv Ik. upplis of Jlriyut and the p-»» of %, «* 
tta wonderful ohm. wore, to bo found m it. 


Chapter V (31 37a-46u}. 

It is related by Suby.tulu h. ^nd b.jVbdum fa 
Muhammad b. ‘Win, ou the authority of ‘Abdn r-Eulu 
b ‘Amr b Rasta, that Muhammad b. Yusuf ustd o *a , 
‘<Tbe good men of Inhihiii are the best of men, and the 

ii ft 1 tliti ivorstb 

1 j\jL ^ ^ ; vM M *- ^ ^ 

Of notable IsfeUnis the first, according to the author is 
Phawh (!),= whose arrogant pretensions to Divinity 

makes on excuse for merely moutionmg him. Next com - 
lU,khbt*-Xn*r NeWhsdnoWmr), whose 1 crs.au nume. 
according To Httmza ol Isihhtm, was as Wlnwas- 


it s£ 


aH 


nnd who was one of King Luhrdsp’a satraps. He ubo ua 
origiuL.llv from Khuzin fa the Marlin diatrult. 

Third eomesJ^rdffi G^' Siaaumn (*-». who 

was from the village of Rdfan ™ '-b* diatnU ot 

Ulunjiu ( Scat this village he had a cuitk called 

A'zudwir, where he wedded the daughter of Barmy ir 

of the village called Ajuya-i-EaiA'An fe&D. 


, Thi4 tcith w io a <NUf bv Sada-J.Dia Hinwt, My ,t 

H; I In: unthor, uri*iM% uf Kfirff - ^ j'-h 

j ^'iiWri (Ik AGfl) |jiV*3 a quiti* i Lift 1 runt ifeiuiaU^ - 
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HISrOKY or 1*1 UitX. 


I*oiin]i came* if. difeii MiAk'~\ r oitdda t one of the Purthiu u 
rulors or Mittf&a't-Ttutd'i/, also from HI anjin, He haiU the 
tcrtr^sa on [the hill now occupied by] the Castle of Mirbin. 

biftli comes Shinn, the beloved of Khuwuw Farwfz. In 
short, says the author, ibis district of Ulauj4n <f. 384) has at 
all times up to his own day produced notable men and 
women, last but not least of whom was Fakhru’d-Din 
^luhnmniad-i- Ashtarjini-i-Isfnlmni, whose learning piety, 
p i ant rop>, and benign influence ana highly praised, 
and whose virtues are described as having passed to Li* 

T ‘ Ali ***•'*-* W and Malik 

V aminu d-Dm ‘Adurfu'l- Wttzard (f. 3J)4). 

Sisth comes Salmon the Fenian, the celebrated companion 
r , P 1 **- whoae Teal name was Eiiabih, the boil of 

1 -^; ^ “'djjji* llU d who wus :* native of the 
village of Kayin (^U) i n the Quhah district. He 

*“ the first - fruits of Islam iu Perak, a ,id 0 f him the 
, ropliel said : ^J| J,1 fc, -UL. „od ^ 

7 ^ L - cA4« * -M J\. Abu Huraym relates 

that when the verse (Qurtfat sivii 4li, - !f t 

Lritr *v . Jzzzz 

•halLnot bo l.be jo., w„ r5v „ ](1 , (o , |r . p ^ 

tbnrr.-Tbfc irienrl l. i . ,„ r ,. g ^ , | i " | °‘' | °°f “ ,J 
in wliore gnijp or power i, ,h c „n| „f J. ' 4> "' 

11 d «”.-*c 

-W. b, “,!> “ Pr ”' Sd ' “>• '*• 

b. 'AM*; wbereiu 1.1.^^b.e AMoltth 
a village called Jayv " y.i e . rtMB Mahan, from 
Medium .in * “ •**.*?* *> 

acceptance of Islam. ^ preceded him in the 


t 


Seventh comes d4u W t , x / lni ,i 


ABU MUSLIM. 
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Knl.i m, the son of Oii'ifirz, or Bbidus, the suii of Gudara, 
and whose native place. w» the village of l aUiq l!l 

the direction of Xaraj i. Alter a description «i the 

great service* he rendered to the House ot ‘Abbas, the 
following verses composed bj him (ff. 40^1«1 are cited : 


■ Jul** L. Lti U^-Cl ■ *r4U 




'h a ,* . -- 


£ L 


m _ ~ i L — ■ ~ ^ ■* * 

r j - 


* hjj, jJ* ,*LaJ1j * 

- > i i * 


■ It; . t iU 



,1 L- 


iS* 


1 A_^ft W- 




& 


1 J 1 tij J±i V JS^J W * 

‘ ^ ffc L V. u * o—* 

1 U^ .U^ j _ 

r 

jUi 




cf— 


^ — 


jut ljji.__ 


In proof that Abu Muslim was c» native of I^tahim is citod 
a passage from oI-H&d&’im’* works, in which it is related 
that one day Ahu Muslim, after boasting of h» conquests, 
asked Abu lhikr of Hudbaj'l, * Who conquered our city of 
IsfuhAn ? " Abu Bakr replied, * l The ‘AbdnTIdbs ' (*1 jL *), 
mentioning same of them by numt- Abu Muslim is ulsi> 
reported to have sit id, “ I and Salman are from one hmmlt 


i MS. ',j— . 
• MS. 


*/ 






m 


HI STOUT OF tsv .\nte _ 


on the genealogical tree/' One of his descendants, inor 1 * 
over, who bore the sane- kunya, was Abu Muslim Tahir 
h, Muhammad 1). ‘Abdu’Ilah b. Hfifnaa of the village of 
-Tuzdan the maternal grandfather of Mufaddiil 

b. 5>a‘d b, flnsuvn nl-Mafiirrukhi, the author of the SkdiatH 
Nfthdmni Zj/4a«, which forma the basis of this book, by 
whom the following qitshfo was composed:— 



Unp Abu Muslim the younger, on account of hie ability, 


g««d looks, and agreeable conversation, was a great favourite 
with ‘Adudu’tbDiiwla the Buwayhid (.w, 949-982), by 
whom, when I t years of age, he woe taken tn Buglidod 
for n year. There he studied with Abu ‘Ahdi'U&li of Basra, 
b'^ .'T known as Tbn Ju'al, a master of jurisprudence and 
scholastic philosophy, and, in addition, learned (f. 42*) five 
Ititiguages besides Persian , viz., Arabic, Turkish, /Ethiopia 



YOBMEli olTLfiNi'K "l 7 ISFAHAN. 


I4;i 

( Jj l), Greek Hindustani (^)- When only 

28 v eflT9 „f a«e he Lad the misfortune deeply to offend the 
<dhih Ahhud in a religious discussion held in the presence 
uf ' Uudu'd-Dawlo. The Sahib was wealed and silenced, 
and, though he concealed his vesatbn, he never forgave b« 
vouna opponent, so that when, on the death o( ‘Adudn d- 
Dftwla, Abu Muslim set cut from Baghdad to return home 
to Isfahan, the SAkib sent formal commands to the governor 
of HutnadAn, A bA *Ali or Merv, to kill him, AM All, 
however, happened to be Abu Muslim's cousin ou the lathers 
aide tunl, W gifts and appeals, he ultimately succeeded, until 
g 1( ,d difficulty, in inducing the Sahib to renounce his 

venizeance. 

The author neit relates iff, 4 U-4'2h) t as proof of the 

valour, pahlic spirit. lllld r tttrbtism nf lhv T ' lulmlll3< h ? w 
once in former time, (no particulars are S ™> the cty 
was taken and occupied by an tinny of 3U,(>00 nn n, who 
Hirinvoiislv opposed end maltreated the people, until these 

It length rose .»*■ and destroyed the invaders to the 

I man As proof of their liberality and emulation, he 
relates, on the authority of -a credible witness." that 
formerly, in the quarter of Gurwa’an 
entirely ruined and obliterated, so that even oi its remains 
rl0 train abides," them stood fifty flourishing mosques, in 
each of which prayers were regularly celebrated, every man 
of consequence thinking it a shame that he should perform 
his devotions in a mosque for which he wan indebted to the 
liberal!tv of another. As regards thoir wealth it. 4Jo), 
another trustworthy witness related that on one occasion 
,,f festival he sat looking at the passera-hy m the quarter 

called Ghan LA fa (Aij] JJc us — * }J ** « t|l ‘ ar tllu 

Bibn’l-Qasr {"Palace Gate”), on the avenue lending to 
Mubu 1 l A r the Oratory"), and counted 5,0(10 men clad in 
silken garment®, satin turbans, clothes of Tuz and Bam, 
Egyptian wool atid scarlet, out of the one quarter of 
Bid Ahid, which is now utterly dilapidated, being partly 
included in the city-wall and partly in the cemetery. 
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In the interpretation of dreams, also, the Isfahanoften 
poRfipas great skill, even persons who are quite illiterate and 
hnve never received any instruction iti this science, either 
orally or from books. One of these was called Abu’t-Tuvyib 
Mn'abbir t commonly known as “ Kubi-baM " W«A 
whose progriosticatiaiiSp though not So. accordance with the 
books* were marvellously correct When a vonth he 
dreamed one night u* Mecca that from the fountain of ihe 
Mtirtjid-i'Adinft at Isfahan a man was giving out water 
to the people, when suddenly a negro passed: by him with 
a drawn sword in bis band, and therewith struck him on 
Ihe right side. The dreamer, at this point, woke up in 
a fright, and nest morning set oat to seek for one skilled 
in the interpretation of dreams, Hv at length found an old 
man accomplished in onei roman cy* who, on hearing hh 
di'tEiin, bade him be of good cheer* for to him had beon 
granted tho interpretation nf virion*. Of bis still the 
following instances are given:— 

Fadl b. lialah £d_L_n, who was fur a while ll warden of the 
Maqid-i-Jkui* under the supt-rvision of the abort-mentioned 
Abu't-Tayyib, related that one day the two of them w ore out 
walking. As I hey passed the Sahibs house iat that time 
inhabited by the IFhdr Shaykh Ahmad h. ‘Abdul- 1 Aziz 
b. ‘Abdul-Munlm), they met two women, urn L .*f whom, 
recognizing AbuVTfljyib, uddn.s.^d him, saying that a hi- 
hud dreamed that n little bird (_UJ jfh*) T»t‘ 

up trcrii her right Laud, and again perched an it, eating 
grain out of the palm of her hand, till suddenly, in aii access 
of anger, she wrung its neck. " Who is this with time > ** 
S ^4)* enquired Abu’l:- Tuyyib, pointing to her 
com pun ion. " 11 y mother,” answered she. “ Send her with 
me, rj said ho, “ that I may tell her the interpretation/’ 
"lie fiilcnt," replied the woman, "for I cannot bear to be 
separated from my mother ” The woman, however, insisted 
that lie should interpret the dream for her there and then ; 
and he, with great reluct a Dee and every sign of disgust, *„jd, 


flNEXBUMA^CT* 


44-5 


Pl You had a young hd for your lover who used to ouiue and 
visit you (£. 4i(7) r and you have killed him/ 1 Thereupon 
tho other woman caught hold of her dank, crving loudly, 
+4 Alas, my son ! Ahi% my beloved J" News of this was 
brought to Shaykh Abul - 'Abbas, who came out to 
investigate the matter. The womat/s guilt was proved, and 
confessed by herself , und, the body of her vklim having 
been discovered in n well, she ivas drenched with naphtha, 
rolEed up in matting, and burned to death. 

The following anecdote of the sanm persouago was told 
to the author by his father on the authority of his grand¬ 
father, who was the person concerned. TTo lived at tha< 
time on his farm in the village of Juzd&n, and one night lie 
dreamed that ho warn drawing water from a well, and that 
when he puller! up the bucket it contained two fishes, one 
large 1 and one small. Neat day ho met AhuVTayyib, and 
demanded from him the interpretation of the dream. He 
™ answered that on Ida return home two of his farm- 
Iabourers g who Lind an old-s landing quarrel, would come 
before him and ask him to arbitrate between them, with 
a view to putting an end to their dispute; and was warned 
not to listen to what they said, or pay any attention Eo them, 

I )n returning home lie actually found the two men quarrelling* 
mid they at once appealed to him lo decide between them, 
but, warned by AbuVTuyyib, be refused* saying:— 

^ ^ wXj jUj 1 ] r * 

Another narrative follows of a man who dreamed a dream 
so shocking that, though he desired its interpretation, he 
could not bring himself to repeat it to AbuVTayyib, who, 
nevertheless (f. ill*), recounted Lt without error to him* and 
at the same time dispelled bis four* and advised him how 
to act. 

On another occasion a discussion as to the reality of this 
science of Interpretation of Dreams took place in the presence 
ot L Ala a’d-Dawk* w ho was disposed to treat it with ridicule. 
Finally lie ordered Abu ? t Tayj lb Eo lie brought before him, 
and, to prove him, narrated to him sundry incoherent 

J-H.A.i. 1001, n , 
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dreams, and demanded their interpre ti 1 1 i o n. Abu'i-Tuvyih 
maintained a stubborn silence, till at last 'AWiiM-Dawlu 
said, i( The Shuykh is not attending to the dream.” Thun 
nt length he t-aid, “May the fortune of Tour Flighnos-i 
endure in the highest degree! It is not the part of wisdom 
to reply to more badinage " (ur/V* 'AliVd-Dttwk 

was astonished nod put to shunto hv thi* answer, and m* 
longer denial the reality of Abu^t-Tayyib 1 * science. 

Th& author excuses himself from dwelling further on the 
quickness, Inidght, skill, and mastery of the I.fkhink in 
every art, craft, and science, wherein., as he asserts, th^v 
hare no equals !n the world (f. 45rr). 


(Ik ■Sr l^wlfUVimf.) 
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Art. XTL— Tale* of the Wm Man and the Foul, in Tikhm 
ond Vhun?w. By J. T\kakisu t M.A. k MJv.A.S. 

The book l 1i.m v*> choftr-n fur my present pit per is >i sort of 
JHtakn or Avadzma entitlrd the 46 Hian-yfi-Cblng,” which 
Mr. Nanjici hm restored into Sanskrit as «DaimimBkfl- 
sfif-Ta 1,7 i ff fg), or TeJus of the Wise Man and 
the Fool/ 1 It will at cmer remind one of the Tibetan 
mirk J ‘ mJh ri^blnn 11 (generally rolled Dsan-lun), that k 
l# Tter Weifie mid der Thor/* published by L J K Schmidt/ 
and afterwards by Set ir frier, for this is a popular work 
and is read by almost every student of Tibetan. The 
Chinese version was by Hui-hsio fjj Wei-teh 
and others, written during their Bitty in Karuklioijjiv 
it.n. 440 (5^ jq " -f* “ Thera are, however, 

two texts both assigned to the samo translator, one coming 
down through, the ltoremi Buddhists and the other through 
the Chinese. Tt is said in the earliest catalogue iu existence 
(h3),526) that the on ginwl text was obtained hy ( ha translators 
in Khoten Rustam, faj) mid translated by them in the 
Temple Tion-un-shi, Karakhodjo (JgJ g J- '£ <$). As to 
the Tibetan text we were first informed of its existence by 
Csuina do (Jiiriasi in (he “Asiatic Besmirches," vnl, xx, I8Ut>, 
and sert'n years later wa were furnished with the text by 
the Russian suivan18 mentioned above. 

"We posses ut present four texts of’ the Siitru as follows;_ 

Koiito 

TuirtJjL Mo>noLiAX r Pm* gab. in rhm.^.) 

lumbar iif +M 12 ,„ iti l; t 

dumber of ehtt|rtpre„ p -’ll 42 fig _ + « 

Drilr nf trawlutlCHl’ After S-1'2 A.D. After Itefl AUk U5 a_d f 444 ^ 

1 S+L Vtltefsh^Tfr S&li*. 

^ t^tur thy mpitul ut Uigur; the llutm-tul Knrv-rhillj; iaCbinn ,.„ r , 
to Kamtutkljr? H.-f PeraraiL*?. r h 
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Though there seema Irmii the above 0> have brou four 
different ort^/nrt/a, it may have not been ho in reality, and 
the difference in the existing texts may he due to omission 
of some stories accordmg to the will of the translator*. 
The Tibetan is the shortest of all* and the 51 chapters? 
which it con tains are found in the three other texts, agreeing 
with one another vary closely, and wo have reason to 
consider it io he the latest work. The oldest ia t of courser 
the Chinese, which contain & the greatest number of chapters 
and was translated nearly two centuries earlier than the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet in a.jx 632* The 
Korean Nxl *eema to have omitted some seven chapters, and 
the Mongolian left out some seventeen, while the Tibolan 
curtailed the most, omitting eighteen altogether We have 
still another text, in Ktiliimkish, which is meationid hy 
Mr. Schmidt 1 

!Now let ns compere the contents of the text*, Tibetan and 
Chinese, lo which our research b specially direct id. 3 


L 


rtup. I-]iln 7 >*,, Korea*. Tliektaa. 


l. Serarml pniibka.* (Tie hut, 
fftM-jlUlii; tYfclj.iSrt'; Cwipt- 
pitflia, L fl: SVlp JiCalCR-lfllfc. 

m l. Milbu^iaUvik Ircdijag a ligntrr 

with li Lh hodr. (JiLatu -rnDJi, L. 
ft, AradiLiii^kmlpa-Uti, iL) 

■S. Twii liilnn^ i*TB ; Sviii^ pi^- 

ivptrt. 

i r A |NHkr mini ut Bfouei autUni: 

offettnp b\ Buddha, 
fi- Th»- Kfl-jpd fpradianiD jr a 

■Jlrf. 

**■ A ,L»iV4-pii tin ■ Iluu-ka-tj " 
7, Pone* ‘ SEL-ja-rti ’ ^SojAtij. 


I* L DuTVteUu£ fnwHrhtrk-i Bts- 
*pCeV. a 


12. iL ifcmmin Oijpe riMH'ht mu 
Kfrpr Htw-r Tijfrna 
dm grttxv 

ft* J, You ili-iti Tttlnlujn, wd-chcr 
*dn Ul^nfejmmcnffl- Pflklit- 
ftflUiMc crfiillte. 

fc, 4 - Viifldtm OpfLTiluxliriugt-r uiirh 

dm Ytirkuuf sdnec Ktirpun. 

&. o. \‘m dtli Frufi'u iVt Ciottbflii 
(Us Muttra*. 

G- 6 , You item GStorHcdnif ^aii|?a- 

dnm. 

T. t 7. MffliettnJJJ: Yum 

IViazfiL Susuli.) 


J Ihiin-jijL, p, ietu. 

J ^ ^ Knimii u ikriiL tk'iiUy thu bjiiii ,\* line Chiud-^. g &rept ■ 1 1 iLpnt/in 
'jWiinJ m iL The MdDfafinti with tty* tibetAU. Lin ist tJknl Lt Iieh 

“ «*“ rlin l feer t U Htop. 7, &» Bm-Lra, a. iriL J 

J 1 ivmii 0bn ™ ^ Tibetan wlqdtulu hw £>r WrfU’B art*. 
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€bp, tewL 

*. Pfiiic ivt’ DiiLmond* the da ii£; bli. r 
oi King * Pu-“hi* nob " Pri- 
**n*jjiL). 

tL A diilil Called H Gold-Lrci-imr.* 

10, A t\kili\ called 4 Fbiwvr-bsnven p 
(JhqjB-dsta). 

1 1. A child [ mill'd 1 JcwrE-hum-ll T 
(BllDIHlDYa]. 

LJ. . K^nnfiTSdli. 

(PIE Kllnnti ^i3i‘A lliika.3l3 ; 

Jufcika-mihV ^viij.J 
31i_ Kln^ Alidirl-lmiii "ivin" 1 * 3 hi? 
1 iLu nl :jwaT. ' JUittbi- iiijiLl. ral; 
fi. A vulLiiul- kuilpu-luta r 9I_) 

14. TliH-’tLbmi^IuU ihfiii h-crcrtki. 


16. * KimLi ' bis*. IhhJj* 


ILL Tbi) lioflv^nfkni <<f Kj nm * 0 rcul- 
lighf 

3", An Hpufidki J * 

(Nalni-semi). 


II. 


fiOBUSl, 


Tihiuv. 

a. 

7i 

You der Dufja gumma teg 
Tocbtfir di^ Kltei# SaljjiL 

9. 


Vnn Sflijig | dint Goldnac£ifl«]|. 

La. 

5f. 

Vnn Him itu tug- (der Qttfer* 
IiEuidi-} _ 

IL 

10, 

Von Hhii-riiir'iin. iJ.-iu Goikr- 
klmnodb). 

HL 

IL 

Vnin [iiiiilriiiEi ii. 

13. 

|-J, 

Vrjli l ilT G. ! Lbi:n^riBQdlIIlJi ijh-i 
KiitliEr» Jiltikpni-tuh. 

1-1. 

S3. Vuej ItanfttbjgEag 

set'liH Irrlehrm. 

in. 

15, 

T4. Yob itfffl Tli it Ecmto tL. diitm n 


diirfcriinriTi# dw eigvneia 
ESqur*. 

pA«ir 


16. dtatf. 


iv. 


1 h, Tbv Tm-nt nf inturin^ Urn pricifc* 
bond stud tin liuiral]wider 4 Shi- 

U fii-li 1 {fTii-ipklM). 

3 9. Thi: ^dlcMh- of □ notice oil 

pliant isf prm|iL5. 
m Ml k JTih hiiN^tnjSiliT who lunl Ho 
urjMii nf nfo»ft. 

tl* A |wor limn nod hit wife %b* 
obtotmd rt'Wiinb hy p>ifr;ril)£ u 
outlmi-i'liitL 

An mill Wnttfctt wins wld tier 
patflrty L» * Ksi -■fbF'ti - f 

i E ilVaTami . 


Jo. Dife Luhdftf KiniriDn in den 
gdstMisi dmd ij r desEen 
cmDnWt. 

"M. Id. Viftu|(iet#u! + wrb'hcirdieiibrr- 
II' >IU DUOMiPltse ht jWflIwtbluL'tl . 
ift, IT. Vnn dtn IIsiUF-d^i-nibdimT 
idiiic SuiiiweTbceogt^ 

S& IS, Ymj&sm Anmii, wvIcW £kfw 
UekkiiltiULf Ton BctniwoDrki- 
iwiii? ak fJjiS*,- dmrkudik. 

-G. 1fl. Vim ikf Artniu, widche Kit \ h - 

JIM itifK' Arnnith vcrtajulk*. 


45U Wins or THE WISE MAN AND THE HH»! 


V. 



K i uni a v. 

Tiketjjs . 

23. A child called - <^M-Whi 1 

2?. 

20. Toll SrthlH (gtddtmi G oil likl), 


2HI. The rbild ot Iwo tumilm-.. 

20* 

21, Von doin £Mit1f namer 
Fumilk [i. 

2 3. TLl- hwllsih^ldcr a Sun-dan-nin p 
(^uodhinij). 

•m. 

34. Tun A'm HaofibKltzn Bum- 
jcd. 

26. King " Mwnlighi* (Cnodia- 
prabtui« 'Stum Isin hrnd a Wav. 
CL DlTTuV,. \X3l 

W* 

YL 

22. Von iktit Kotik' Un-itd ia- 
iIosaoS biagnbe df* eipenen 
TrusrptL-i. 

27 Kiu^ ^Plwin^-r^ 1 ui.ringhi> 

4mt. 

35. Vmo km Kumj** MijyotL 

eyva mray. 

2N> aUt> blind ->'liIE>Ir-cJLi luUo-Tri'Dif 


f 

Bliildbi. 

Tt» fhfld 1 PmHU-iii + (Puma- 

Aflfi 

(tivsl. 

rltttt). 

:». A poor in mi • Ni-ti * (Nltbl ?). 

*?r-**f. 

TIL 


31. A 

at. 

24. Tun Kuhvn Ckupi. 

%'2. Tim oun UtpuliL 

id. 

25- Ton ilm Nmioc UtpaLi. 

33. StTi2n norm ni * Lt-cUmi/ 

32. 

2-1L V"cm di-r fiiobttn Siihftall A- 
Kji.mEliEamt<jn WUm 

3-i- Ka3fe4^ * Sim - tn - [|i - kola - lain * 

aa. 

26. Yon Sbaifijimnii. 

(B r i[rfubi-karaji)_ 

«lb- &iQK A4olut uEcrii]*' earth It* 
IttiddluL 'in tils tnnucT birfcb" . 

IT. 

27. Vuitt KrTnk' A-uLl. 

Of* A^du-nvadaiumLliinf-r'. 

Offering mtn jar* t4 ^idil |e* 


23, V'l.ia dro Euldsru Kniuu-n. 

Boddui. 

3 >i - RewiriU ti »' Shn -■ iua * j K^iiilu j. 

If, 

29. Von itor BnabnuLnin IVru. 


VTIT. 

M. Kills' t'hattin-kiri. 

30. Km= • Oraa-pft.’ 3a" 30. V«d *, W* *» Jin»|« 

fr'enpQ, 


TALKS Ml' Till: Wist MAX LM* Hit t’OOI, 
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IX. 


Chap. Chin KM. 

KuicEXH. 


4U. On tbr- nLEsninrr uf AnuniLi, 

38, 


IS. 1 Yn-pa-&tu 1 (UpSpi?) killed 

3&* 


by hi* brother* 

4'1. Thu ftuu niEudiTLDir hid iulhrr 



bj raistu-te* 

13. Sytiiita. building u YihiLru. 

4L 

rfatf* 

11. The amfor^iiiB nf Kinj! 4 Gn-ah 

L_\ 

dfmi. 




In. Thn honsehaldnr 1 1 *iit-iLU-j tt-i'H. r 

43, 

riftfji. 

(knhsu-juyn). 



44. Ou tier ibti head? id tin- fish 

41. 

dfVJsf, 

■ Kii-pi-li' (KnpLto)* 



*7. Tbv SoddhAriW ■ iJi-h-upuliu 

30. 



ofimn^ u hath fBtlddhn, 


TlhlTJi!*:, 


x. 


49# M- LlZI’ 1LLI M ultli - 

neon). 

19, Thv two bmthflr* ■fjoad^etk- 
il# T and 1 ETil-Hceking . 1 
fib Vnnrt Knirflon-tiri and hi.* 
aenk \Va% Snpparatn- 

jotubi, 403; JfltaliJL-miliiH 
iir; Svpflrngi.) 1 


rft .• **. 31 , V-in Jem Kijni™ Mtdahdftu. 

tfwhti. 32* Vtan den betduii Anktaio 
Lp'jt» f cd (l Xjtiits'ol. 

57- 93, Yob dj'in Xoiu«wtluaE ficdipii. 


nl . Thi Bbllt^u Ai'i^nli-iniiLn 

XL 

ifi. 

30. Vnn Midnnu u Sorprrijcwt, 

*2. Tlw hoip^butdijr Dandin. 

40. 

19. Virn dero Hl*nabai|tarr Jug 

ill Thf- pwr prl Xuudi. 

JO- 

pHUUL 

37, Tun der Fn*o Xi-rigmao. 

iil . Madkuru - j itu, «-a ul His hi, 

XT1. 

17. 

40. VflttL flrolimuimi Hhiutair, 

,15- Thtj hunsehrilikr 15 Du-mi-Li,* 

4K. 

41. Venn Hntubesitzer Danjiln, 

fiS. The child prompted hi 4ti 

lfl T 

42 # Vara lukupncnn. 

flliphnit 

o7, A nann ■ Fi-pt-li* 1 

*0* 


■ r d+, Two porreii trailL-hsla tiding lb* 

ul. 

*tfl+ 

four Xalslc Tratks. 

$9* Thj! bind whirls Dbhmnd thi 

52, 

item* 


hbih in LunviiD by kiiiiijE thi- 

low. 


1 Pifi trame Luted by tiriiiLireikl In hi* * A BiutdhMLiHifr -StUilitMi,' p, 79. and 
i Lrjrthu felt flJwi rnusskiiion, pp. 119-120, 
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Sill. 


BiK 300 -.‘|A ,s]Lt ffhii-h alitiinHi Uic 
tnith id LftiTtin liy hearing 
law. < Pq | i. CtLik-ham-a J fit ifoi, 
533. .Jjlliik i-nLilli, nit) 

^]. On a Jinn ■ Tifc-ku-Lupi.* 

6^. A UriJilirHLiirHi whit tilfwrd n f>tbe 
lo LuiliJbj. 

03 . Thu lir^fc ucujirtiuu dii wtltcll 
Etn i. skived hta ^[uphh). 

S4. Kinr Nli^ukii [m MunDm.-jni,. 

£J5. Ten uf tha iqib hi S biw^ 

W. The rljiiJ ■ pa * h1 L ; . * 

(Yarijfcbu P| + 

67* ■ Yu»pa-Ai-ti T (CTp^rq pin t, 

Qfi. A warm ra tiku water* 

*9. A fi'nunjiiwif*' Ei d-li T f KuMl :,. 


Kams. TiKtris. 

53. IS. Van il«l SOO C3sus^n. wplek* 
ins dUtanlbho neds 
pcdbrap fsrki. 


o4. 

4B r 

Yam L**wm tiilaai-tMEiji.’i- 

5 a. 

#3. 

Ym d« BnilniLinca durliri Fjlt 
!31S|_ r -31H.- FUckllL^lvm. 

5fl. 

*4_ 

V+Jt| det mien Y^rinIastiUB^p 
\m W ■i-Jchrr Euiidlia lielrtsinlie 
Fiu&Hgp mngtft. 

57. 

4a + 

Yam Ki'Vq% Carotid. 

5S. 

4B 

Vim fief Silrmmii u. Lbrcr 
£*hn SullElitB. 

m. 


iu 

1 

I 

I 

>■ 

10. 

47. 

Vim i T pa]^uj , i|f| T 

file 

ijO, 

Yt*u ikr tSrunJujTJtclil? *\r* 
Suhik-iiJs \ iiiiri Wurtuv 1 *. 

B2* 

si. 

Vciti G-b’tikil Kytmtr. 


^ muc ^ ^0 tontanti ol iht^ work. The right course 
would be to compare nest the details of each chapter. I cannot 
do tin* here very well in a limited space, and let it suffice 
at present to refer to only a few points which are. according 
to my opinion, enough to convince us that the Tibetan has 
a close relation with the Chinese, and further to prove that 
thr fnrtuer is u tninslalion of the latter. 

S. Hie Til* 'tan im eolation agrees nearly word for word 
with the Chinese, ho that one con easily trace the con¬ 
nection between the two, Of course there are some 
umtHsiima or additions in both texts. Generally the para¬ 
phrased portions and (fie equivalents of names given ill 
the Chinese texts are left out in the Tibetan. The dis- 
tigteeinuit must be due to an addition by a later hand on 
i m part of the Chiasm test. At any fnte, that the Chinese 
t.x was not '-mnerly as it is at present cun be easily 
concern , fir |t exiatod. in manuscript during about 527 
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years, ■■inte it had been translated from Sanskrit i.m 4 S-- 7 ! 
(printed for the time v,m 972,1* There ara some 
apparent mistakes which are certainly dm.- to the cnpyisi* 1 
ignoraatcfl: o.£- k + Sn-lo-pa F f|t 1 is a. mistake for 

4 Su-pa-Io/ for the equivalent is given an 0,, i.e. 
1 Excellent colour f (Snvarna) ; * Mbkindn-pada J (Sf £g 
jpl) = f° r ' Mi-tu-Iii-pa-la P (Mitm-baln r,r MaRrl-ldii) ; 
1 Pa-Io^she-shu 1 (§| |jg for 1 Pa-lo-kn-sha J (Rbaru- 

kaccha) ; 1 * Shi-lu-pa-ta-ti' ip ^ $§. p£ $ nr * Shi-In- 
pa-da-k s (STla-bhadra)A 

Except the.+t' mistakes by the copyinta, the paraphrased 
portions, and some additional mates which have in course 
of time crept into the text h we have nothing; against, the 
hypothesis that the Tibetan is the translation of a Chinese 
version of the Sfitra, which was not much ■lifforent from the 
existing text, 

2. As to the number of chapters, the Chinese text contains 
the most; in fact, it has 18 chapters more than the Tibetan, 
7 more than ihe Korean, and 17 more than the Mongolian 
version. Thus it has ti right to bo considered els She original, 
uf least of one, if not of all. 

3* In point of time, again, the Chinese, having been 
I ru ti slated i n 1 15 un. p and leaving no doubt whatever na 
to the date, comes first and foremost; and as the Tibetan 
version must he posterior tn the in traduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet in 632 A,p rf the Chinese must be at least 200 years 
older than the Tibetan H 

I. T he Oh in m& versions retain Sanskrit words nunc than 
the Tibetan* These, when translated into Tibetan, are mostly 
replaced by similar rounds in case of Trjmsrripfiona, find by 
rqnivalents In case of translation*. 


1 Chap. 7 (Til*.). T"j knuw the ^oimpoudinpf hisiiiIkt pu i'iin|jWr> iu Chittest- 
and Knorin. refer tei the K*t givrti riljnre. 

-* etmii. li! (Tib.), 
a i;lu*p. 17 i.Tib.;_ 
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Examples of the Chinese returning more Sanskrit than 
the Tibetan 

Crutd 

Sr' Till 


CnuiisE. 

SAYKYRIT. 


Tnmfjif. 

T! OLT.ta. 

T i a-|ka-ti*]in 1 

... 


HUn-malng 1 ..* ... 0 

LiLt-aiu-ti-ph -T . ... 

HatTia-diTYU ... 

. .. 

ITbi-riiw'^u ... ... ,. 

Ill 

3Ii-la -ki-jjii-Jji 

MavtrwhdiL , rT 

... 

Juh|hii4dI» . 

12 

Tu-b-bili-'5lit, rT 

Timi-kabjui ,. r 

... 

SdoH-dnn (liuliklutx} 

13 

Tfc-juj-tat , r+ 

Dan^tta , r .. 

+r+ 

. r r ... . 

IS 

Eiu-mi *** r ,. *< + 

SmntFii ,_ T 


Jtinih hiiKiLipu... ... 

IS 

ftlit-tUpi-ti ... . +1 

^‘n-vrdilLii ... 

*+* 

PaL«i ... 

If 

Tun-nw-pblfc 

THtrtrmn -1 r 11 ■ LI ■ i 

-rT 

G T nLci p'a^pu ,.. 

ti 

Tm-np^ld^i ... 

I h i tuS - 'till 


Jmpn „. .* „ 

17 

Sbi-k-«ihj.d ... 

5itu-nltil ..+ 

H| 

TW'u3t + i]i . r . ... 

17 

SLiiiL-li „* . 

ft'ukii . P . 

+* + 

Kiittuii (der IYhw) 

IS 

&u-[Pi -no-pa- m 

-SUQLJlltl -ljlljVi SL 

T , # 

ftarjirnj . rr r ,. .. 

2U 

Pa-Ui-d-pik ,. r ... 

Bkadn^jfvo ... 


Ta’ □-'irii-aofLpo . . . 

22 

Kh^u-in-piL-la-pi ... 

Condn-jnbliB 

... 

Du-od +*, r . 

It 

Tu-lu-iiull-Li 

Ckth-audia ... 


Bku^dunao iT . .. 


... 

KlllYimft-kikfi 

- T . 

Bgmlon ... „. „. .. 

SS 

l^jKk-kn-fi ... *.« 

l 


SclietfiOQL „.. ... 

. 3S 

IVan-ku-mn-lfi ... 

Annuli-niiia 

... 

lill an XJS r-r-r 3)S 

A-li-nsit-Ui .., .. + 

Afva-cnifco 

f. ■ 


* n 


5- Thr Chinese original used by the Tibetan translator 
ms to have been pretty corrupt and contained some 
miswritten cbnmeter* peculiar to Chinese: c*g,:— 


1A 


If. 


emhbkhit. 
IMiarmq -kima , 


Yumi-siitm. 


Tmrrxar. Cmsisr, 

1- I l ilUljF MTWn . m m m 

TttUlU- bin r 

I^T’SL-fc-r** M'TB* to b&Yr been ei wrung nhuluig in tbti f.bhu^r ] 

S Us s§ % $1 r«-BiawL, 

Pu-L-n-nkUtu - Uu 

\Thxj us lUt til Chin™ nbajitrLpr^ to hire been intorrert . ] 

**'“■ P£ Ilf DfcnJm (f), 

ta-w-ki. 

{Tbi^ Tifotun trtxuUtar H«ms to hart mid ^ l yr pj£ i*,] 
m m & UliLa [fj* 

La-U-fcu 

[Tb- Tibetnii mib u g fa Lm^,] 

lt TO * Un Kotww, i Rimplifj tht Tlhotun 


Lttu 
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loi 


Clinp. TllLUtAJ. . ChJLVES*. 

I a. Suviifial,i, $ # 

Oi|-li- pan-tek, 

[P*-rl»|M *iu urf ul tin- idpiutlj 


SixaKiiiT. 
tj'u iii j hi t- |j j n U i^i k-i - 


Gr Tmiiscriptioii& by tlie Tibetan translator done without 
understanding the original Chinese; t+ + g,:— 


TnjQAi. 

t. CPlit-rtii 
(Grout «ut). 


OEimL 

IliH® 


^iSeklUl'. 

Mtihd-n^nu. 


15, tit 
pr^MUL. 


[This tuu In-13 Cabin tn Tie* Hulii*-rutluj uni;. As it 

Etnmis it is «bu» In a mUiE&dinvtaifriSiEit* Hat it is ad^-» puBHibh- 
that th 1 ’ ricMH '- U tm- Finct Ik i d altar ll[ jnt^ Mis-Im-Ih- 
tuil-tin The MoiL^uEitui Uligeriin Slalni, 4'2, liihE AI Mij 
Giti -L *- h ti liti L-isrr ee cm ili cl j* Chinas tent too), lion Yuh 
Ta]E« uni lU’intliH, Dh, ^ ^ ( ■ Omit 

Sar-pV' -Jfc 

[rHll-t] Uml for ■“ 

* hwLUSellllTilLT 1 ^41 L-|MI L, Sltt-pHti 

ur 

[Sinintrit e^nivalpBt b aot ti-Ttflin, ptrhupa Sul|iiitI M * G^l 

l*mV Afljb&w the TjlwUa Irn^ simply mmmhtA ihr 

ChiDat, ot, i] I ji m tvmugp bifcH tliP it inil any 

nirunimr at- duhtite F] 


25* 

Sfandtd^^arni. 

sx m mi ffi v 

^hs-Sn-Eii-liv3oniii. 

8'clI nsh u-kiinsii i h, 

SIX 

MaliA-jrdnn 

(Mirror-fooi. 

# n ^ a 

Ma-ha-iio-iin- 

Mnliii-ri-gll, 


[IIi<ro n iuuL p i 1 tfil L'tyinvilu^ UNStt* U> hair* iotf utUTd tin- tntpslitur.] 

30, 

UuhimjihrT. 

SIf 1 

Fn-tu-mu-iui, 

Bni bmi-ilulLi* 

37. 

PiptebiliTvbn, 

M m $; ti B0 

Fui-tn-lu-ta-jpu 

T'Lrtiliiln-iSTap 


[Shu point* to ag mi, fur JJ is not *h*< hul Id tkU ci^i 
ilia TitH ^m sejeau to ha vs rfll^Mid iL] 


7. Some other peuulkirhk^ in the Tibetan* 


1 ^iikhivutl-vyulsa ^ituiliyr), fl. 


i'ALl:s rif- IJIK HISK MAX AXTJ THE 


4Ti*i 


A i Wlieii a Chinese nasal comes th+u Tibetan often splits 
the syllabic as under and makes it into two: c,g.: — 


CmKBfli. 

® hb /s » & 

Kin-.fB-iiUjpt-lL 

$ P£ 

Ad-la. 

S3 *1 « £ 

Ctt-Ei-pnn-tn. 


iS AXHK.K LT. TlHCTAS. CllUp, 

KjiDjuir-^El. K-i^vui^jimi-pali. 1. 

Andlirru A-uu-ta. IS, 

S'u.lctiip^jimrhiiU, ijiifl.ft'iut-lai, lfl* 


And these, perhaps IVotu a false utialogy #£ Shell-dan, 
■m «• — Can-ih-iia, Ma-bd-^hen ”jij |Jj|) ^ Maha-se-iia, 
ifs-sben (JJJ = Nugn-woa, etc., etc> 

Jl) Chinese pi (=Jap* W) h represented with btji in 
Tibetan, tta iik the case of a Sanskrit word, is "enemlly 

pronounced Ji in TiUelan, but we mufit not apply this rule 
to the t ranscribed words, as it has been done by Mr* Schmidt- 
Thus:— 


0HfXE41. 

TlbJOAX. 

Clrnp. 

Hhl-pi 

(F 

SFit4tfi iSkt. BTjhiJ* 

Is 

K j litPt-kttl-li, 

m %) 


1. 

Altui-jt-pMt. 

(A m «t &) 

M jiil-] i-byj-L^ 

17. 

Ki-fi-pi. 

m m w 

Ti-Ii-bjn. 

34- 

t* m $ i$ m 


91. 


iCl Mistakes from the forms of clniriinter^ peculiar tet 
Chinese, Chapter M2; ilu-aLcu-tii Mahif-cundra, Jp f£}, 
under winch U noted Tu-yii, * £ -Great Moon/ but 
hen- the Tibetan bus ' Cua-C’rnpo,’ 1 Great-eye/ i.e. § 
a iuu. fbr ten idqv have bud Q owing to a corruption. 
n " case ^ io-te-lo-shu-ahn, above referred to, fft fa is 
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taken an having (be similar sound with jg uti, on account 
of their resemblance to each other. 1 lisvo noticed 
elsewhere the residing of gj* pan for .Jg H, and pfij -i for 
pe fa T etc., etc-. However, these mh takes may ho clue simply 
to a corruption of the Chinese text, and the translator nitty 
be free from blame. 1 

The? above remsirka, though they may not be exhaustive, 
will be sufficient to explain the relation between the Tibetan 
and the Chinese. Formerly, when 1 wm reviewing 
Mr. GrEnweMV work 2 in the Ifuuftfei Zasshi 15 now the 
« Orient M ), vol. xi, No. H, 18^7, T expressed there thn 
idea that the Chinese may be u translation of the Tibetan.' 
but the internal evidence which we can adduce from the 
texts proves quite the opposite, and the Chinese has the right 
to claim the priority over the Tibetan. Moreover, tbe 
conclusion is confirmed by suine native writers who were 
contemporaries of the anthers of the Chinese version. 

8* In the catalogues of the Chinese Tri-pitxikrt, Eui-vuftU-lu, 
add Ching-yueu-lu it is said as follows :— 

“ FTien-Tu-Chiug (Tho Wise Man and the Fool. 
in IS vola., isomet tinea Mild to be 15 vals. or 10 vols,, or 
cTen 17 vals, 1 Otherwise railed the II itm-yu-yin-y titn-ching 
( Dam a-m uku- nidfi u.'i-sii t ra). This k mentioned in the Sung- 
tsi-lu |fjt by Tuo-hui (j££ 3J), and in the Si'iig-ylu-ln 
(ff p£ $H) hy Seng-yiu iff I#, fiaurahed In 500-520 

* The Chiura Icit i> mi hr*: irons mrli mistsik^ n* iitMitiwwl Iwr*. It I mm 
[lull tihhS.i k"' whirls 1‘UH Iw rilid to h iltiUMl /jrmdifcti-jw, Lv g n| ?a-^=Ln 
I'lif Stt pipijTi ! = Muni'.. which i* ih QUtub for ^ ^ ulkpttM tft 

thlS- 1 hi? tH\l llltn }]ji % ?■-»turn far jb.ipi li [Skt MpLynti], Ma hum.* 
Iilll itii- ifl> avails Up yii-pi. lu ftraa ottoi'r tttltH it t* ns m pc 
^ r *~Fh F&l ^ jt-wiu, mf Pfim }]p T»’*7fi + a LI ori^inutin- from 

PStl jLapp-. la bom.' 

s *l Uudilbisti^W r^tailion " p Viifl Albert ymavsksifiL, muEfrlrtfrbuuig 3 b* ilum 
Kiitn^fchcn Museum *i*r YSrkefklwdje, Iki v, Tfrrlia. 1S£T« 

J |h. 27 1 mate. 

i WTe S 5 f from this noW there- were ^rerjl toila of thi* Sutra. 
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The work exist* rtt present in 1*3 vok The until or Sr a maim 
Hui-Haio or T'en-ILio fSJ ^ or Seng-yid say*: 

■T-iin-Hmn wu^ q native of Linn L r C hou \ ^ ^ 1 P T[n was 
noble and intelligent, and renowned for tho purity of his 
conduct and the deepness of hi* knowledge. When he was 
in X3iot.cn fT [JJJ, Khatami) he nbtaintd die Sanskrit test 
of This S il t r; i. II' came Tti Karii-khodjn ! Kosi-i j£j 

from K hoten* and there he, together with ji Srnmann Wei- 

(& & t run stilted the text/ tl is ulso mentioned in 
Tsiug-Mui s i'jj5 jjfj) work Ku-uhiu Lchio-tu-ki 0 

|E N s£)- TT Note; + ‘ IS is said in the Rt^cord of llieii-ju- 
dhing by Si anapLi S^ng-yiu • ft 1, jjfr) of ihe Liang dynasty 
(A^n, 502-557.1 that the Sramtmas of lfa-hsi (west of the 
river), ISm-lkio, Wei-tch, and others eight in all, intended 
to travel afar in year eh of their sacred testy. While in 
the Mnha - vihhra of Elio Cell lhe\ met with the festival 
called (he 1 Panca-yarsa-parisatV * which is in Chinese 
a 1 great assembly of all in every live years/ Several 
teachers versed in the Tri-pitoka were engaged in the 
propagation of the precious law; they preach Sutras or 
Vim&ju according to their special skill The eight Sramaijoa 
abio took l he npparEuniSy, attended the lecture* a ad strove 
Eo acquaint 1 hem-selves with the foreign dialect. They 
succeeded in explaining what they heard there, and 
trail slated it all* When they canie buck to Kurakhodjo, 
they collected what they learnt of each work and made it 
into one book. Afterwards crossing over the swmbstreams 
they brought it home to Liang Chou, At the time Smimipu 
Hut-lung wia Ibiiious us the great preceptor of llo-hsi* and 
Ivi ing rich in pious deed* could recite the expanded texly 
( v ^pulvu) all fn itn in o mory* He thought : 1 The text bruught 
home from Khoten is a portion of tho Avadiitsus, What 
the Avadunas show us are good and bud example* of rmitfa 
dee^s; they arc in other word* the distinctions of this wise 
mrm emd (tie fool Among the Sutras handed down from 

fk *% T* M : ®w-a-yu-l1lL Thii ti mefitinwi uhv U1 Fa-tum's 
I’mteU. 
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former ages A«d5nM are numerous, and therefore wa will 
^ive a new title to this text accord in g to the subject-matter 
of it, and call it the 1 HieQ-yu-Ohing' (The Wise Man and 
the Fool}/” 

According to this ran tempo rat i to tin and therefore very 
important noto» the title 11 The Wise Man and the Fool” is 
entirely of Chinese origin* and if tins note be taken ns 
authentic land of coarse it is) it- will also account for the 
origin rtf the Tibetan name Dfulh-Iiiq. The fact that the 
book has the name given by the Chinese must be n strong 
proof of its having been translated from the Chinese, 

ft I do not go at present so far as to say that the Mongolian 
version of our text is also from the Chinese, but the second 
chapter of the Uliges'iin Dalai ithe Ocean of Parables) 1 
betrays its Chinese origin. The author seems to have rend 
~\* rfc "J* * 1^ princes 1 for -f *1,000 princes/ For 

the characters -f* and T* resemble each other, mid such 
a mistake cun only arise in Chinese numerals* 

ID, Lastly, to strengthen our argument 1 may quote the 
words of Csomu do Korom in his Analysis qf Kanjnr iu the 
w Asiatic Researches,” yoh xx T Arts, ii and xi (1836) t p. 4S^ r 
He says: At the end [of the Tibet an Xkflim4un) it is stated 
that this work, it iwnu^ has been translated from Chinese.” 
So even to Tibetans the work appeared to have come from 
the Chineae. 

From the above remarks T hope that the points of my 
argument have become quite clear to the renders. It is r 
I think, perfectly certain that the Tibetan version is a 
translation of the Chinese; tho correspondence of both 
texts cannot be explained otherwise. To make it quite safe, 
however, wc had better wait for a corroboration from 
scholars versed in Tibetan. 

If I have succeeded in lira wing attention to the fact 
that between the Tibetan and the Chinese there exi&ls 


1 = liMfldnn. tl*\K 7 (HrapliJHi;, ui Tlbctun ; OMtam test* tbngu j 


# 

-HIM TALK* >11 THK wi*k m a n an Li raK fool. 

n relation similar to that between Indian original and 
Chlueae cr Tibetan, uiid also in shotting Hmt the comparative 
btudr of Buddhism and Buddhist li torn! lire uiast resit on 
the hauls of the four languages, I ."hall be quite ^tisfied. 
I3v “ four languages rr l moan, of course, Pali, Sanskrit, 
Tibetan. and Chinese. 


N'JL—l“liE ljit< ttmt till! tfcvt wn.^ tmuaktal in in 446 aitfl 

1 1,,, ciistjcm.'ij ill .i n-ntri ul n Ligifiia kurmriu in Kluita-u i** toW hr ^Tiig-yin 
.jOQ- 5211 llisy in n wiy LuJp thfl study ot that unknown IkddtiLtf 

kugpigr tim III 'Er Orntaal Ask. The NSS L f« unu bellLj^ . li mined In 
Fmfi^&tif heuiQHJU. ii-t StraaibtU^. 
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Am* XVIL— I%e NatjQK. A Contribution to the Buttery of 
Serpent-tFor* hip. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. Oldham* 

It is well known that between the Vodic period, und that 
described in the epic poems, great modifications occurred in 
[lie religion and social customs of the Indian people. Since 
the Epic period, further changes have Uikeu place; ao that 
the orthodox Hind uism, of the present day, differs much from 
that reprisented iu the MuMbharata. Religions vifluaritades 
have also occurred outside the Bruhiuiiiiie pair. The 
Buddhist religion has become citing niched in Indict Vast 
numbers of the people, too, have been con verted—many of 
them forcibly—to the faith of Islam. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, many of the old deities still live. The Nagu 
rajas are worshipped us demigods ; the sun p the cedar* and 
the serpent uro held sacred ; and Indra and his J)evas have 
still their worshippers and their temples* as they had in the 
days described in ike Muhabkarutu* 

Ikes© old, and now unorthodox, divinities are the popular 
deities in muuy of the Himalayan valley a r and in other parts 
of India, away from the centres of Brahmanism* 

In the moimtamoofi country bordering upon Kashmir, and 
especially in the tract lying between the Chotiftb and Ravi 
rivers* a remnant of the Nagns of the Mu ha khan its still 
survives. These people have remained under more or less 
independent chiefs until comparatively recent times. They 
have escaped conversion, to Islam, and they have saved their 
temples and their idols from the destructive seen! of 
Million]cdim iconoclasts, os well as from the almost equally 
destructive bigotry of the orthodox Brahman,- Here the 
serpent-gods Sesha, Yaauki Busdeo or Basalt Nag, Takshak* 
or Takht Nag, and other Negus less known to fame, 
iftU, 3i 
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still worshipped with their ancient rhea. The fonuB ot 
worship and the architecture of the temples have prnhubly 
undergone little change since the days of the lluhabharafct 
And the serpen t-gnda are worshipped now, as they were 
then, not as dangerous reptiles, nor ns mere symbols, hut 
as the deified rulera of an ancient people, whose tribal or 
rather, perhaps, racial, emblem was the Niigu, or hooded 
serpent, and wholes chief deity was the sun. These people 
do nol call themselves Sagas. That term was not a tribal 
name, but merely an epithet applied So those who revtiri acea 
the Kiiga, or hooded Hcrpent. The name of the tribe is 
Takha. Tasiles, the ally of Alexander, was a Tftkha raja. 

Amongst these people the Nags—the cobra of the present 
day—was, and is, held sacred ; and tradition saya that the 
killing of one of these serpents, in olden limes, involved the 
heaviest penalties. This, of course, is no longer the case, but 
I have heard men regret that the Nag may now be killed in 
the country nf Eutdco (Viiauki), It is not that all serpents 
are regard^ with veneration. Here, us elsewhere in India, 
the cobra alone is sacred. Other taakm may be billed 
without remorse. In one place only have I known worship 
offered to any other serpent than the cobra. This was at 
the foot of the llotang Pass, where, under an overhanging 
rock, offerings are made to some s until harmless snakes, 
which arc called ' Nag kiri.’ As this name shows, however, 
they are considered as representatives of the Naga, which 
j* rorely found at that altitude. Elsewhere snakes of the 
same species ore killed without scruple. 

The Nfiga temples are not, however, dedicated to the 
serpent, but lo the Nfiga rajas, the ancient rulers of the race. 
Seah Nag, Rasuk Nng, Takht Nug, Prithu Nitg. Karkota 
Nag, Karslift Nag, Sabir Nag, Suntan Nag. and many others, 
are all wondup|*‘d in human form. Each, however, has the 
hoods of three, five, seven, or more serpents, forming 
a canopy over his bead, as shown by Fergus son in his plates 
of the Amurawiiti sculptures. 1 Tn some places NSgus of less 
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note are represented as men, attended by snakes, but without 
this serpent-canopy. There are also shrines dedicated to 
-Nagini Devis, who were the wives of Xiga chief*. 

As else ivh ore explained, since the Asurus became 
Kflhairiyw their sou la have become Dorns, and those of 
their wives have become Do via. Hence, there hu ve been 
no Nilgai or Nrlgmia in recent times, Those, whoso shrines 
remain, belong to the distant past. 

Within each temple is the image of the Nugu raja, with 
the serpent-canopy" over his head. There are also many 
iron triEmlAS, or tridents* and representations of snakes in 
iron or stone, which have been placed there bv worshipper* 
os votive oflhriitga. Besides these, are a lamp, a dish for 
burning incense* and the sacred siiugal, gap. or iron scourge, 
which is the exact counterpart of that represented in the 
hand of the Egyptian Osiris. 

The representation of lhe sun occupies ;i prominent 
posit ion, being curved upon the roof and other parts of 
the building. In these primitive temples f could discover 
no trace of any connection between the Nuga and the 
Phallus. The worship is simply that of the Na^u deinl- 
gods, us descendants of the Sun* and ancestors of the race. 
The Devaa, too, whose tempi04 are found throughout the 
Himalaya, are deified Eshulriyas, and ancestors of Lhe 
people. The rites and ceremonial ut ihn Naga temples are 
essentially the ^uinc as those at the temples of the Devng, 
And it is very unlikely that any important change has 
occurred* in tin* respect* since the ancient times when 
SwiirgK was occupied by the Nlgas aud the Devas. In 
each case, goats and sheep are sacrificed* votive offerings 
are made, lights and incense are burned, the smoke of cedar 
** used for purification and protection against evil spirits, i 
uireumambiilation of the temple take* place, and the deity 
is consulted through his inspired prophet. This representa¬ 
tive of the deity sometimes passes through the fire, nr inhales 
tho amqfce of burning cedar, and almost always does penance 
with the ^fingul or iron scourge. Music and dancing form 
an important part of the ccremoiuuh The musiQiius uro 
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often of aboriginal race, and being therefore considered h* 
of iower csistc. art- nut allowed to approach within it certain 
distance of the shrine. The dancing at the templed and in 
ceremonial processions is confined to men. T have seen 
worshippers dancing before the litter in which the repre¬ 
sent alio a of the deity was travelling, <lr David danced before 
Lie Ark, 

In most of the temple to Visuki or Bisdeu in the Cheiisih 
volley there is, besides the figure of the Nuga raja, a nepiv- 
fientoLieii of bi£ WttxIr H who ia called Jimutn-vahumi. legend 
mjn that Bhfideo wm engaged in war with Gumda* and that* 
on one occasion, the Niiga chief woa surprised by the enemy 
and had a narrow escape In foes,, he saved only by 
the devotion of his minister, who gave his own life to save 
that of lus master. Thia probably means that Jiinuta- 
vuhana was killed in covering the retreat of the nijm 
Riadeu escapei 1 to the Kailas Kuud* ii mountain lake same 
L3,0fJO feet above the sea, between ilie Che nab and Ravi 
valleys. Meantime an army was raised, by which Gann hi 
wm defeated. The Nuga raja, in hi si gratitude, ordered 
that in future Thant a-viilmua should he worshipped in the 
aaaie temple with him self. It would seetu from ihA tha< 
Vusuki, like other Solti r kings, received divine honours 
during hid life time. 

The legend just referred to seeing to rid a ta It- *otno of the 
struggles between the unregenerate und th«- Aryuniacl 
tribes. Ic is probably founded on fact. At all events 
a great festival is held annually at the KaiMg Kund, which 
is attended by all the population of the surrounding count ry- 
It nmwA probable that this legend suggested the story u! 
ilimuta-vahaiiu in the Kathii Surit S a guru 1 ; and also (he 
pint of the Xiign N and a, which is in fact the same storv 
dramatized. In each rase the events occur in the reign 
oi Yiiiuki; in each cane the name of the hero is Jimutn- 
vahmia ; in each case his home la in the Kimiikyu; iihd 
in each case he gives himself up to Gurudu, to save the 

' ffcatlii Bsjril m. (TllTOfjJ, j. 
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life of iinoting Here, however., the resemblance censes. 

The drama hn* a Buddhist eomplexioa* In it, Yasuki [a 

represented ns lining obliged to provide one of his subjects, 

dully, to be eaten by Goruda* The place of one of the 

victims is taken by Jimuta - vahiuia, who is partially 

devoured. Garnik then finds out hi a mistake, releases him, 

* 

promises ti> eat no more human beings, and restores to 
life the Nugas he had previously consumed. 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to note 
that, according t ■ the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim I-tsiug* the 
great raj it Silnditya kept all the best writer*, especially 
poets, at his court* and even joined in their recitals. The 
king would take the part of Jimuta- viihanu, and transform 
himself into a Mlga, amid songs and instrumental music . 1 
-rimuta-viihatici, therefore, was considered as a SSga m the 
days of Kiliiditya- 

lo Gnrbwal and Komiion I have not mot with any 
representation of Jimutu-vsihaim in the Niigu temples, which 
are numerous. The legend, therefore-, h probably local* 

In SQinis of Lis lemplcs Bsisdeo or Tisuki is represented 
us holding ici Lis [land, nr sometimes in each baud, n disc 
or chakra, which the priests call * Xngii ta hhstn/ Surra 
the Sun-god is represented us holding a similar object. So 
also are Indra Xoga .'NuliU-sh) and other Niiga rajas. This 
di-e evidently rep i vaults the Sun ; and is daub Lies* the same 
as the chakra in the hand of Prishu, an seeing which 
Ihuluna recognized in him u portion of Vishnu* or the Sim . 2 

Thus IViiliu T like other early Solar kings, seems to have 
carried the idmkm or 1 N 5 ga k& bbia , 1 and to have claimed 
divine honours n% a personification ui the Sun^god. 

Moat of the temples of the ?fuga raj aw are lmiEt of massive 
log?? of cedar, and are sheltered in flue old cedar groves. 
In the Che naif volley many of the grandest trees were, -sad 
111 -,11%-, cur up into railway sleepers nut long ago. The cedar* 
kdo, or dtH>daru tree of the gods) is sacred throughout 


: r " libililhh: Aulll^ «j Wi-tsrn Warlil " 1 t !t]0 (nij|4?y 
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the Hindu Kuab and the Himalaya, m it wlib in ancient 
Babylonia. 

Bra Gulita of ibis tree are burned at Ramfices to keep 
off evil spirits* and the smoke is inhaled by the inspired 
prophets with the same object. It was not only amongst 
the people of the hills that the cedar was sacred P for at the 
great horde sacrifice of Yudishthiru two of the sacrificial 
posts were of deod£ru. L At the Aswamedha of Dasaratha 
abo K two of the posts were of this sacred tree. 2 The wood 
in both cases must have been brought from the Hindi luyo, as 
the cedar dues not grow in the plains of India* So highly 
venerated h this tree, that some years ago, when the raja 
of Mundi, in the Himalaya, leaded the right to cut deodar 
timber in his da min ions to u firm of contractors, hi* people 
rose in rebellion. They said the kind no doubt was the 
raja's, but the trees belonged to the gods. The mja hud 
to apply to the British Governmentp for protection against 
his angry subjects. 

It may he observed that the Endian r shawl-pattern is 
ii conventional representation of the Cedrwf deodar®. Several 
other trees are sacred in the ITiinijlaya, notably the juniper 
and the ash* but no other k held in the sumo degree of 
reverence as the cedar. 

The different serpent - gods* with their insignia, atid 
attended by their priests and office-bearers, visit each other's 
festivals. The Devas, also, visit each other in the same way* 
These festivals arc hold at all the principal temples. In 
front of each of these, there h usually an open grassy space, 
surrounded by seats arranged somewhat in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Here cadi caste and funnily lias Its allotted 
poaitiun, according lo ancient custom. 

Besides the regular festivals, gatherings occur at the 
temples on other important occasions, as when the people 
meet to consult their gods through I he medium of the 
inspired prophets. Such assemblages usually occur in case 


1 iiahiibhiinili., Aswumedha, Amufta, p. Lursnifi, 22 % 
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of war t famine, or pestilence. Sometimes several deities 
meet, in conclave, each being represented by his temple 
official*. Such a convocation is probably referred to in the 
jntaftp fn the Makilbharatn, which tells us that the gods 
(Dcvas), having assembled on the bunks of the S5riiswati t 
there hi stalled the excellent Niiga Yusukt as king of all the 
serpontsO 

The priests of most of these temples, whether of the Kagas 
or of the Devfts. are Kshutriyasa or Ehuttria as they are 
called in the vernacular* In this, we have a survival of 
ancient custom* existing in the far-off days when the 
Kshutriya chief offered his own sacrifices. 

At some of the temples* however, the priests are so-called 
4 dcsiV or local. Brahmans. These belong to none of the 
known Brahmanienl chins, and arc not recognized by them- 
They probably are members of families who, from long 
connection with the temples, have acquired priestly dignity. 
In many places they intermarry with the Khuttris. In this, 
however, they only follow the example of ancient rishis, such 
as SSakru and Chyavana. 

Orthodox Brahmans may sometimes lie found officiating 
at these unorthodox temples, but this is very rarely the case. 
When it does occur* the posit bn of the Brahman is but 
a subordinate one. 

Whether, however, there be ll Brahman priest or nut. 
there is always an inspired, prophet, who i b the medium 
of comnmuicatlon between the deity and the people. In 
some oases, when many of the worshippers ore of lower 
caste, or of aboriginal descent, there is al&o u prophet of 
lower grade, called 4 laroabnta/ who passes on to them the 
communications received through the inspired representative 
of the deity. 

The inspired prophet is known by several titles, os chela, 
gnr-cheh* bamihlU, dhurmi, danganah, or, in some instances, 
as Ho. He is generally u EshiUriya, but sometimes, though 
rarely, he is a desi - Brahman. I have never known an 
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orthodox Brahman uct in thi^. capacity* but- I have seea 
one of them, us priest, incensing the chela while in the 
condition of inspired frenzy. 

The chela or bannhata k not elected, but is supposed to 
become possessed* nr 'seized/ as the expression is* by the 
deity* Should he, however ho considered un improper 
person* he is called before the village elders, who, in 
solemn conclave, decide upon his claims. The office k not 
hereditary. The chela when he receives hk call must 
separate from hid family, must 1 mi u cell bo to life, must 
oat no food which hm not been prepared with his own 
hands, must sleep cm the ground* and must not wear shoes. 
In some cases the chela ia allowed to Jive lu his own house* 
hut the other rules appear to hr always enforeorL In most 
places the chela T when under the divine influence, must not 
be touched by but other person. 

When, as is rarely the caHe r the worship at a Nuga, or 
Ifeva, temple iq conducted by a Brahman priest, ho has rn? 
authority over the chela or over the temple property* nor 
haa he any power to regulate the festivals, or to mate any 
demands from the worshippers. The temple management 
is In the hands of the council of elders, guided by the will 
of the deity an announced by the prophet when under the 
influence of the diviuo afflatus.* The obeli tiled reprc^nts 
the deity* and k spoken of as the deity* It is probable that 
when in the epic poems we road of the commands of Indra, 
or other divinities^ the utterances of the inspired prophet ara 
referred to. As may well he imagined* the Influence: of these 
men, for good or for evil, is very greaL There cull, I think, 
he little doubt that many an apparently inexplicable out¬ 
burst of fanatic ism has been caused by the raring of these 
prophets. Sir G, Robertson mentions that a bloody war 
between two Kafir clans was caused by the utterances of 
a pshur. F| This is the title given to tile inspired prophets 
in (he valloys of the Hindu Kush. It seems to me at 
least probable that the mad attack upon a British force at 
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Manipur ii few year- ago, followed by the murder of several 
officers, had u 'limihir origin. T was assured, by a very 
intelligent local chief, that no one dared to disobey the 
orders’of the deity received through the inspired chela, 
lie added that should anyone do so, some dreadful calamity 
wuuld certiiinl}' happen. 

In the Hi milky a, the inspired prophet at the tempfa of 
I)o¥iis or Nag**, whatever may be his load title, is not 
n Horcorer or magician. Unlike the orthodox Brahman, he 
Joes nut pretend to any power over tho divinity he repre- 
aents, or any other, either in consequents of his austerities, 
or by means of tnuntias, or through any rites or ceremonial. 
Jle is merely the mouthpiece nf the deity. So far ns I hove 
wet, too, the chela does not wear any fantastic costume or 
grotesques ornaments. Tic wear- the some dress us the other 
villagers, except that he must never wear shoes. The ehohs, 
however, of some of the Dcvis, and of il few of the Nngns, 
wear a rod cap. This is of the sumc shape m those of the 
other villagers- The only difference is in colour. The 
prophet is of course treated with great respect, but. his 
emoluments are very small. He bus n right to the head 
of every victim sacrificed, and sometimes he mn-ives ua 
oxtrn portion. I To often, too, receives smalt contributions 
of grain at harvest time l and, If the temple has an endow¬ 
ment, he has a small sum from that source. In most rates, 
however, he derives his subsistence mu inly from his own lurid. 

The foregoing does not in all particulars agree with 
descriptions, which have been given, of the unorthodox 
rites practised in the south of India. Hi these lutter 
I have no personal knowledge. What I have just said 
must he considered as rein ting to Northern India only. 

That, all these men believe in their own inspiration it 
would probably be too much to say, hut some of them 
certainly seem to do so. I have known scveml of them, 
I once naked n man. whose father had been n chela, why 
he had not been inspired. He an id, simply, that the Deo 
hud never come to him. Hi see on si to have m> donbt ns 
to Ilia father’s inspiration, or the possibility of his own. 
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As to the worshippers, the sincerity of their faith is often 
shown by the severity of their penances. I have seen a man 
apply the uLiugul, or iron scourge* to hh own bare buck nod 
shoulders* till the blood ran clown in streams, and formed 
a pool upon the ground. The punishment was most severe. 

At sacrifices the chela, m already mentioned, inbales the 
smoke of burning cedar* and in some east.- he drinks the 
warm blood from the neck of the decapitated victim, .'^oiue- 
tinaesp too, he jumps into or over the sacrificial fire. He 
always applies to his own back* and sometimes to those of 
the worshipperSj the iron scourge which ha^ just been 
referred to. This application of the kiln gulp to the backs 
of the worshipperr?. is sometime* merely a ceremonial qne h 
no blood being drawn. But when the scourge is used by 
the penitents themselves the punishment is very real. 

Tins scourge, as already mentioned, appears to be the 
exact counterpart of that represented in the hands of Osiris 
and of several of the Egyptian deities. It u made entirely 
of iron, and varies in weight from about three to five pound* 
or more. It has usually three, but some limes five,, lushes. 
Each of these is made up of two or three long links and 
a broad lancet-shaped blade at the extremity. This somewhat 
resembles ici shape the broad piece of leather at the end of 
flic thong of a Tatar whip. It occurred to me that this 
scourge might be the same ns the aspuhdhtra, or sruosbcb 
charuuu, of the Zo roast riams. But the late esteemed 
Professor Ihinuesteier, tq whom I montionqd Ibis, con¬ 
sidered that the Zoroastrism scourge had thongs of leather. 
Be this as it muy t it emus probable that thev were but 
different term* of the tame instrument. The mode of use, 
and the expiatory c licet t were the mmc in each case, 1 

Some year* ago I was invited by the Chat* or locul chief* 
of Bn minor h in the valley of the Bhv i t to attend a great 
sacrifice to Ksdlang Niig, The object of the sacrifice was 
to obluin flue weather for the sowing, which bad been 
delayed by storm*. KaiUng. like other Kaga demigoda* 
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ia supposed to control the weather* On my arrival I found 
the people assembled on the open graaay space in front of 
the temple* The meii and boys sat together, the women 
and girls being at a little distance* Soon the music struck 
up p and some of the moo and hoys began to dance in a circle, 
the chela dancing in the centre. After a time the mime 
became wilder and the dance more energetic. Some of the 
men when tired sat down, and others took their places. The 
chela continued dancing, and he applied the spngal go his 
own back and shoulders and to those of some of the other 
dancers. Some of the man then applied another similar 
scourge to their own bucks with great effect, amid shouts 
of 11 Kudin £ Mabdraj ki jlti! " (Victory to the great King 
KflUang)* Then, all being ready, the victim {a ram) was 
led out, and having shown by shivering that it was accept¬ 
able to the deity, its head was struck off. The body was 
immediately lifted up by several men, and the ebchi t seizing 
upon h. drunk the blood as it spouted from the neck, amid 
renewed shouts of 111 Kuiking Moharuj ki joi!” The carcase 
was thrown down upon the ground, and the head, with 
u burning coal upon it, placed before the threshold of 
the temple* The dancing was then renewed, and became 
more violent, until the chela gasped out “ Kaliang aya ” 
(Kailang has come). AH then become silent, and the 
prophet announced that the sacrifice was accepted, and 
that the season would be favoOitibk. This was received with 
a storm of shouts of 11 Kailang Jluhariij ki jrFi I and the 
chela sank down upon the ground os haunted. Water was 
ponred over him, and lie was vigorously fanned till he showed 
signs of revival. The assembly then b^gau to disperse, 

Kailang Xsig is one of thy deities, to whom human saerdices 
arc said to have been offered in former days* There arc 
many temples, in the Himalaya, at which human beings are 
said to have been offered in times of drought and threatened 
famine. One of these, near the hueh l J ae^, is dedicated to 
a Nagioi known as A mil Jtuga* who has the reputation of 
having often refused to give rain 11 until she had eaten men,” 
Certain villages. In turn* supplied the victims. 
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At all these temples votive offerings are made, as in the 
Catbqlic Church. Those are in fulfilment of voire nmde 
during sidtr^s, danger, or misfortune. Thus, a man may 
pmnuw a trident to Vasuki or Takshuku; or a p Wh, 
a word, or a bullock-yoke to the tutelary Deva of the 
vlhgo, These are generally represented by small models 
” are placed in the temple. Sometimes, however, the 
object actually devoted is given up to the deity. I have 
*"Hi a spinning-wheel placed in a small shrine which was 
bcurcely large enough lo hold it. In this old form of 
llmduten. the offerings are made to the gods, not to the 
l>ruhmiingL 

Around mos t of the old temples, either of Devus or of 
Aogns, , m arranged a number of stone [ablets, like small 
tombstones* on each of which is rudely curved the figure 0 f 
- man, or of a man nod woman. The» are the monuments 
or deceased villagers, and correspond to the gravestones in 

<mr cL ^chyard a . As the dead are horned, then are nE > 
graven 

These mimuincmta are sometimes placed tit the village 
ipmig, »t the crossing of a stream, or b some other frequented 
place; and sometime^ in addition to the tablet, tom* work 
111 P “ , u!lJlt - v > l,a 11 raating-pLteo for traveller, a fountain, 
or a bridge over a stream, is erected in memory of the wealthier 
villagers* 

At some of the temples of the Doves u pole tir mast, 

- .led dhuj Idhwaja), , a creeled. This is a pine-tree stripped 
. ' bradche 4, nod it is renewed yearly, the old one babe 

burned. As us name denote, this j* the stmdard of the 
deity. It 1S referred to in the MahfihhSnita, where In dm 
directs the King of Cliedi to set up L in Indrudbwuja.’ In 
prtMMioim a smaller dhuj is often curried by the chela 
Jn j bt! ^ -ere, the Wtmen pC \ 

->"> ■ i " r ‘ «f hoi,, „ t ai w 0 , * tha 

»y«d ,.i ttar ho,.,,. « th, <U,„j of Khwoja K|,i„ „, hiA 

" ,k “ "«"• of V. w a. anc!s J t K .„. 20d wb " u 

‘ *******' -^•v-TWSrin.N, p. m, 173. 
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Mgf tmu gflji urt! made to the temples i)f Dfivus snd 
as WP H as to those of the Be vis and H^pak These are 
usually iu fulfilment of vows qt to ask some favour of the 
deity, and are often undertaken by murritrit women without 
children. These pilgrimages are frequently made by night, 
and in same localities it is customary to make a mark at 
every few yards upon a st-ono or other object by the road¬ 
side* The*'' mark- are called ' likhnii.’ and arc made with 
a mixture of rice-flour and water- They are a sort of record 
that the pilgrimage has been duly performed. 

The Devtft were In most cases the wives of Kshutriya 
chiefs, who became J soli, 7 or were burned with the bodies 
of their husbands; but the term. b now applied to ulmost 
all female divinities. The Wnginis, as already mentioned, 
were the wives of the NTija rajas. 

These Dotus and Xiigas were the ancestors of the present 
Hindu people, and they were the popular deities of the 
epic poems, and of the early Buddhist legends. It wh* 
over them that India reigned, and over them, in the 
Himalaya, he reigns still. Yet, by the orthodox Brahman, 
th p.u* divinities are now considered [is demons; and they 
have been so described by European writers, who derived 
their information from lirahninnical sources. The worship 
of ancestors, or of deified human beings, bus prevailed 
throughout the world, and even now it is far from being 
extinct. Arhat* and rithis, saints and ungels, are still 
reverenced ; but the Devna and Nagas are stigmatized as 
demons. 
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Am. XVIII.— A» old Kitmatutt Satire. Ry Gbquhe A, 
Griersoic, OLE., Ph.D. 

Thu three great administrators of Kumauu -wore Mr. Tr:ull 
(1815-18*35), Mr. Batten (1848-1856), and Captain (after- 
wards Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay, all of whom 
are remembered with affection by their whilom subject*. 
There were numerous shurt settlements of Kumaon, the 
liret being in 1815-16, the second in 1817, and the third 
(for three years) in 1818. The filth settlement (for five 
years) took place ill 1808, and was subsequently extended 
for another five. In 1831 the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad obtained jurisdiction over revenue matters in 
Kumaon. About the year 1837 proposals were made for 
a settlement of twenty years, which the landholders appear 
to have been unwilling to accept uu account of its length. 
Tt was ultimately carried out in 18-1 b (math settlement). 

Thu author of the following poem, Krsnii Pdrai, is said 
to have died about fifty years ago at the nge of a little 
over 50. He was therefore a contemporary of the early 
settlements of Kumaiin, and could easily havo written bis 
poem in Mr. Traill's time, as is the popular tradition, which 
suys that although the poet attacked the chief of the 
district bo fiercely, he was patronized by him. Mr. Traill, 
they buy, used to go to the village assemblies unattended 
by n single follower, and used to hear the satire sung in 
hi£ presL'liCGH, 

Krsiia Fanii was u resident of a village in Patti Syfinard 
Mallii in Altnora District. This country was conquered in 
the year 1815 in the war with Nepal, and the versus (which 
show n striking contrast to the contented feeling of the 
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hill people at the present time, the result of the wise 
administration of the three great makers of Kumuon? were 
written not long after that event. They represent the 
popular dislike to the change from the happy-go-lucky 
methods of a native t'igime to the settled principles of 
British administration. The author was u professional singer, 
and, on the death of his only son, is said to have developed 
eccentricities (such us writing put!ins like the one now 
printedjf. In it he attacks the land settlements, the new system 
of disposing of civil und criminal cases, the law' which put 
husband und wife od the same level, and the employment 
of low-caste BlShmapi in ministerial offices. He alludes 
to a scarcity which occurred at the lime of writing, und. 
I need bardli say, lays the blame ot it upon the new rulers. 

The song is etill remembered by old people in Kumnon, 
hut few know it in its entirety. Only the other dav 11899} 
a local newspaper published in Aluiora, which was ■ agin 
the Government/ spoke of the hard condition into which 
Kmuuou had fallen, und added thill the prophecy of Krsnii 
Parai was about to lw fulfilled, 

The poem is an interesting spoeimen of the KumuunT 
ItiiigMge, and izoptfiiiis some forms Dot raentioned by 
Kellogg. It shown the close connection which exists between 
thiae Himalayan Aryan dialects and those of diatom 
Rajput Him, especially Mpwar. 

1 atu indebted to Pandit Gdlnnd Presad for the test. 
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f<B<r*T TTH7 WIT I 

HR i HtTH HIT II 3 II 
fatfH T7H ^TT? | 

*ff3 TTfT Hrf% %T T^R II g K 
ftnm «sr ^Ti?r siY htsth f^ft i 
h^t hhY ttt Hfz gfs fsnPr n n n 

HT35 f| TTT*1 I 

*wf? TRTt It *flfir TTH n £ I 
f^*i Trfr f^*r wfr «h ^nwY i 

TTT ^ST fTHt S7* HR WTHt H £i H 
WtfTTHT Hlft HfH HJ? I 
HTHfr i^Y wr ^ *^fW ^Tm it c I 
^Hfif HHfHHT SR I 
^HH ^ %X ^ fYN <HTT II <1 It 
wa $5TW *rg* TTHt i 
^ SifW t HHt HHH HY 9 |TTfl H « 
wfn hh htN hYi; SF WTH t 

T5HH ^1 ^iTT A fRf ^ 3f»T « R'l H 

wai $SfT H TTfY HTfT f 

Ht HTfe | %X t Trf35 HH « <R I 

fflUU I Ijfs H SitST HH Tif[$fY I 

g^r nfif gfY frY shY frnY i 'te i 
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Translation. 

(1] From 1 Calcutta the Englishman came. He tied up 
and brought loads of 1 perjury and forgery. (2) LieuteBant- 
Goveruors, Viceroys, 5 mighty mighty momiruhs, (came) to 
plunder* the land by many methods. (8) The English Lord 
ia the incarnation of the iron iige* Ey his own siiiis he 
destroys* cither*. (4) Sea the wisdom of the English ruler. 
He says, "Sell your house and garden and write a deed 
of relinquishment/ 1 5 (5) He has made a budge* of a pieco 

of brass, and with it has robbed the country of its gold 
and silver. (6} (The people of) Jaj and Dbaalap 7 have 
become high officials. The land is laid waste and no one H 
pays heed. 


(7) Day by day the iron age will eomc p * and the father will 

i= u pagfcpflsUkuu nf tl=i? Dhlqtiv^„ mQjlI & thu - leu- a* i3h? NujoELU khiH. 
1 may uutff with regard tu ni isDh m Ibni th* word ia riso n»d 

ia KiaiDLUjiL Id mflun 1 fllmttBlhtft to mood/ Tilt! U3P of the will'd in this senso 
iUunfriibiM Ihc- fttjliiig of ii iutiTO that he never tn(Nn wh-fcro he w im doling wail, 
n EtLruptmn. Oiu* raenumi bu U .‘ill itcnilit# tmd thp m'xx m a farv. 

* genitive |w-tp«.I[inn is *5, iVm. ii, abL kit li in tiuV&me la MewiLfL 

Tnt | hi uril t erminat e Oil of nouns in £ (^pquimlant t«i HIiliJi c) ib J Lj> 

Hindi.IL isiln! Iiut-p A^3 [nnle tbo difinspsTittiiiii id ihu imml jh' i, k liMJtLs": 
^r r » "great Sinubi rty tti»- oblique. tanal i:nds in fi f us in jufiNtf kc f + «f 

l 1 % tb? 1 hiiitil of tim frun T ; hima i.-i ka kMi\i i*J* ■tan Om 

hi-itil of E b i : liuibuinL* 

H a eHimiption Ed ■ lrfml h ’ Es lb h- iljuuJ word far u li*fuhsimnfc-fttirfcm<Kr. 

GuvipW is K c.irrnptinn nl 1 GaWsrjuir/ i.e. Ykmvf, 

4 X^tiy Lg thii lofinitiTts : ntni, or Ahk j, it- n pwtpiujtirm iMininf 1 for. 1 In 
Garbrnili it li Ni(it It tuco.lL? literal]) 1 + Lnvin;2 heard/ Cotusiaji- Ulu Xuijitil 
&ihi, 1 huyiu^ ^eo t Hjiiriilcnit ia tilt Hinds ir". 

* i - Hindi f'Jf'It, + having gold/ Tbi b Hqir^iilfiliriii of t by pu id 
noteworthy, In Enleru India y\t U ibfc Fi i ,j^Tikr wuv ..f writing ibo s-*nnd nf 
^biFrt f. Tba* Apfta4.fi, prun-uimciHl Mo, "n pcrwun.’ Tbi 1 uUi^inn iff lo tho 
seitlrmnil pnfeTdiDK. If il person rVbjteted k. fm setikm-ni, of Iha land, h.i 

im Ui wnl* li. dirm nf ii-lmi.-tihi ir : eLC The prejiarfith -ii of tbia i?njt mono?, 
tar Wbfcb ibn pfr^tnr bu*S t io tbn J«h ! ^lyi, to ^]| 1,5. Iilul-^b and L f rsr3f4i. 
/ff ih o uf 

w * wb'. sarvr-i 1 maEra nn dc Fanlters. 

”5 7 slTl,Ll A.I iiLNtviirl of pitaM A-.. 

-4-t! I nu ^ “ LD Bbrui Kan of .Uiuokl Tbov are 

it, who iifE- dHpbed by ibr- bibber aiub as 

Mr. T^LEl' Wlh thfl aQtbur 1?,:l * El ^ d - ^ men™ Xplojnd by 

* m! 1‘ * “JS® 1 *; ewnpinIn nr» 8. Phxtt, ia fir fah*. 

„A „Xrr^ tnscol EmiLtual iiiCON k /, nUeli alwocellri in MlfwirT, 

rnii 1 of the nf tbfi 
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eut strips at the hood of his aq 11 . (8) Ye rustier swains, 1 

hoar {the account nf) the iron uge t even if you give 3 your 
wife Li (new) petticoat she will not be grateful, (9) The 
&hff$fitiyA festival - is (the custom) of Xumaon, and (on 
that day] the wife will he .separated from her hiisbancL 
1 11M In tht - ! land nf Kuimion rhe Kapur*** voice was heard. 
The wife has begun to loathe her husband/* (II) In the 
iron age the wife has become the ruler/" and strikes blows 
on the head of her good man. (12) In the land of Kumaan, 
faith > there is great prosperity; from sowing nine n &fi* t utx 
ntifo'd Eire produced. 7 


fl'i'i Krsiiit Farm * has disclosed fthe evils of) the iron age. 
The land of Kuiuaoo. will be reduced to dust. 

1 Uitniiyii L* apparflotiy a I’uimptiiiEi of AnwiMAL nod ts tho aqmmdont nf the 
Fnfa thtitiqTn, Yury in 1 0 friends/ Henc* I tie- i:o«ipqmd mmOA literally 
* ni¥ liiYiiLsj frtetab/ bat k Nranwifliy ith.hI m ;iddi£«nin^ tl gnllirriti" of mrtfcj, 
me* iib those to wbum Krttyi Farii rented* nnd has Jo6t it* original Tli-iil TlITig 1 
- LHimllfi * by iriiim; ’ r rutftjtfU*n Aai - A* ‘r T 1 from, 1 ITS lbs Beit line ; tddti 
hit 1 ? k ?r, 1 tiv ■qving/ ill ttirn' 111. 

n tJfiujrritiTii festmil ia culebnited in Kumcu.m mi the Malnm SnisVt'mti 
nr day tin wlueh ton pub eiitm Caprici iriauj on it* tthtttl from tbr south- S nuTI 
iitieirnrtH. iif pEjpsiDft (uk wni£iij art: mudo uf llmtr and Iriid in t/ht or ml- They arc 
then BtntfljS ;ta ruulcMc&i and pkeed round l be nocks uf ehUdrun on this day. On 
Ellin fRjyliVfl] utt tha in m inhii rs of a t unify feast toother. The pvt tjiiys that 
times will If hp* aill of joint that on this djy kusbnml nod wife will W iWpnfnfisL 
j A Idod of tfi^vsm L it, 1 * an amen nf nil to bear ita tamp, Ifentr thu rase 
means that n tafetttity I1&-- Ukktm 

' l.itc-ndk; Tu (iiriixi the wife Mtns uf the husband in earner 
4 FmVtfft for /.rndhuu, T>- rk ia thm irurh xnltstantivy, wln'rli is nttneht^ 
rilL’IilkiiUv to thr tin foiling Word. Tbir two am pronoun ftHjjAiiYA r _ 

1 Tbr statRBienl aboot pro “purity is. of course, unrsirfic „ A *ff|i is a grain- 
niivmln; writhing fl tH>qt two ♦Fn iff four pounds Jlhut u ia tbu aril nuKuIlae 
n[ Movlk llip wy uf the iliHmntcatwl mat tba ral-er h re^oBaibJo fur fjiniiM^ 
ifr an old 03ii L . Hr. FrftjuT p B iM^Wi mtmwm in^tanna. On] J the 

HJlbrr day an Irish utWrpiLjjrr spoke 4 t bur Jata Utuei-olia Maje^l? as 

a * ra t nSiir.QmwTh/ A ci'ftnbl ^t'boul uf Illdiau pibiiciam Lulds itif anient 
O^iVKrnniL’al rL^jKKQ*db]o lot tbi ' 1 famine' wblcit llflS laEfJy dstiHlIla] a wide un>ii 
in iSifit Lou at, ft. Thn ]mdsa% I wsmUundly iay, take a nini'ti.-i'iitii . rtSkitiry tiihw 
« f the ease, hUjI Lut Urn bln to* uu the sprii'rau oi Lmd REitoncie AdtnitiistraticHi, 
Irat thb la nut tbti abiipo w I deli th -. 1 cont.-ntioii by^ uHStinae^ when it ]uu dlt.imd 
down to tbe ma^Fts. TmAiili: i hv briffbtnr niilu of I tie itrao mi jk-ntiition r tbe 
Yieeroy, Lnrtl Cunim, Kas bt’iui bail'd hy them j u tiaiing br^tti^ht rain with 
bmi in bi^ mofft b*nr in Wf^lcrti and Htmtb«n ImKft, niuL erirti iu a modest. 
nistTift Oifleetur, ] invitdl ban-’ Wo crfedM with a Leuivv fall uf ri[« whidi 
r'amr tu Oiyfl an Ull- day nf my nliiru t bf-m frutn furlunffb . 

* Here wu bavE an imditfe i uswl, id^Hil of aa itue sign of thn case of 
airunt, Thi-* ia thn only inxtaDCE of this J'tUe m t]ir | n jftu . 
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Aht XIX_ The. Authorship of the Pvjadasi Inscriptions- ,, 

By viscENt A. Smith, late of the Indian 

Civil fciemce. 


The Bnmeit.ua iuacriptious on rock* odd atone pillar* which 
imrport to have been issued by command of a sovereign 
named PrijwUr&n or Piyadnei, and a few wMoh omit the 
wereign’s name while using the title specially affected by 
Ki.^ Pivadasi, obviously form a distinct class among Indian 
epigraphical records and belong approximately to one penwl 
The exceptional value and tho extreme iuterest of these 
inscriptions have always, since their firet discovery, been 
Teromuzed by all students of Indian history tmd antiquities* 
and for nearly seventy years the Piyadasi class ot inscrip¬ 
tions has been studied and discussed by eminent scholar*. 
Before these invaluable records can be fully and con hi lent y 
utilized for the elucidation of the dark places of Indian 
history, two preliminary problems must be definitely Boiycd. 
These problems are. firstly, Were all the Piyadasi inscriptions 
issued by one sovereign, or by two or more sovereigns ;' and 
secondly. Who was Piyadnsi, and what is his place m history P 
Havin'' recently undertaken to write a book on the subject 
of AsokaT I was compelled to deal with both these problems, 
and to satisfy myself as to the true solution of both. 
Although this investigation was undertaken as a preliminary 
study for my book, and primarily for my own satisfaction, 
competent authority has assured me that it may be of 
interest to other people, and T therefore venture to lay it 


before this Society. 

funeral consent identifies Piyadasi with the Lmpcror 
Anoka Maury* in the third ceutory u.c.. und ascribes 
most. If not all, of the Piyadasi class of inscriptions to 


a unions in f oi tile mvadaki i^sumfioNs. 


u single sovereign. But the consent, though general, la 
not absolutely unanimous. Doubto have been frequently 
CAjm.-s?ed, uud various writers, including some distinguished 
scholars, have doubted both the uuity of the authorship of 
tho inscriptions and the identity of Fiyadasi with Atoka. 
A pamphlet by Bobu P, C. Mukherjl, which was reviewed, 
in our Journal last y«r by Professor llhy* Davids, and thus 
introduced to the consideration of scholars, proposed startling 
tbaories in opposition to tho views commonly accepted, and 
the arguments adduced by the outlier of that pamphlet are 
Sufficiently plausible to raise doubts in the minds of readers 
who have not specially studied the subject. The present 
tune, therefore, seems opportune for the examination of the 
two problems above staled. When I undertook the investi- 
gutimi I approached it with an absolutely open and impartial 
mind, and I thought it advisable to hoc first of all if flu* 
inscriptions themselves cuuld solve the question of unity of 
authorship, irrespective of the question of the identity of 
Fiyadnri and Atoka Maurya, 

I shall therefore first discuss the quenliuu of unity of 
authorship ou the assumption that we do uut know 'who 
riyadasi was or where he lived. 

The knowu inscriptions of the Fiyadusi class, nearly all of 
w nch purport to have been issued by the authority of 

naLcly ^ ** C0nv<a,ieci % wnragod in right groups, 


f^The Fourteen Hock Edicts, of which recensions have 
been discovered at seven localities, namely 

L 8hin ^ z & u f h i (Kapnrdigm), in the Ynsufssili territory, 

nnrth^eprt uf Peshawar in the pEiujlb ; 

in t!ie nazSra UiatriL't, Pafiiiib; 

Prevince» D ^ D “° Dktrict o{ tIae ^orth-Wertm 

f* l >haaU - in &'■ E*tSk District of Orissa ■ 

S;Jy: ,le “""'i 0 ' ° f “» 
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6. Gimur, near Jtinagarh in Kathiawar, Bnmlmy Presi¬ 

dency; and 

7. Soparii, in the Tbwm District, north of Bombay. 

II. —The Two Kali n ga (also known as the Detached, or 

Separate) Dock Edicts, at— 

1. Dhnuli, two edicts, and 

2. Jaugaila, two edicts, 

III. —Tho Two Minor Rock Edicts, at— 

1. Bairiit, in the Alwar State, Rujputuua; 

2. Riipnutb, in the Jabalpur District, Central Provinces; 

3. Sab us rum. In the ShSliiibad District, Betig&l; and 

4. Siddiipura, in the Maisur (Mysore) State, three copies. 

The Siddiipuru copies contain two edicts, namely, 
a variant of the edict found in different forms at 
Bairat, Rupnith, and Sahasriim, and a second edict 
peculiar to Siddapuru. 

IV. _The Bhabru Edict, at Bhabrs, near Bairat in Alwar 

State, Rajputann, 

v._The Three Cave Dedications, in three caves at the 

Bariihar hill, near Gaya, Bengal. 

VI. _The Two TarU Memorial Inscriptions, on pillars ut— 

1, Nigali Sugar, near Nigllva in tho Nepalese Tarai, north 

of tho Basti District, in tlie North-Western Provinces; 

2. EnmmindeT (fl/itf* Padariii). in tbo Nepalese Tarai, 

north of Dulhii in the Bust? District, and about 
thirteen miles south-east of the Nigali Sugar pillar. 

VII. —The .Seven Pillar Edicts, on six pillars, namely:— 

1. Delhi-Topra {alia* Delln-Sivalik, or Ftros? Shah’s Lat, 
or Delhi 1 i t ut mined city of Flrozabiid, uear Delhi, 
removed from j'opni, uear Auibala (Lin bill la). The 
important Seventh Edict is found on thia pillar only 

i Thn older irittr* eirmiEHttllj iliviii.il tM-< eiJirl iul« two. JT«s. VII and Till. 
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2. Dclhi-Sllrnth (-Meerut, irfiti* Delhi II ), on the ridge at 

Delhi, removed from Mimth; 

3, AIliEliEbad., in the Fort; 

4. ■Lnuriya-Araruj (n/ui-i Radhia}, near a village Tidmed 

Lauriya, and a temple of Arariij * Mahadeo in the 
Muzalfarpnr District, Bengal; 

5, Ijanriyii.i'andangaThf'^uvflndgai'li, altitt Mutliil), near 

another village named Laurivii and the great mound 
of Xnndangarh, in the Champnrnn District Bengal; 
8. Riimptirwa, near the village of that name in the north- 
eastern corner of the Champilrun District. 

—The Supplementary Pillar Edicts, on pillars, at— 

1- Allahabad, where two short edicts, the Queen’s and the 
EnuSatnbl, have been added to Pillar Edicts, Non. I 
to VI ♦ and at 

2. Samii, partly identical with the Eau^imhl Edict at 
Allahabad, 


The total number of separate document* os tan t may be 
reckoned as 31, namely: 14 Tiock Edicts, 2 Kaliiigu 

Edicts (the Jaugadu pair difibr* very little from the DhauK 
pair), 2 Minor Rock Edicts (the recensions of No. 1 bein<* 
variants), I Bhubra Edict, forming a das* bv itself, 3 Care 
Dedications, 2 Tsral Memorial Inscriptions, 7 PiU ar Edict* 
and 3 Supplementary Pillar Edicts. Important variations 
occur in the different wcenuojM of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts and the Minor Rock Edicts, The variations in the 
“ recensions of Pillar Edicts 1-VI nr* unimportant. 
Uteict Ho. Ml, the most important of the Pj|I ar 
i ng found on the DeUii-Topm pillar only, hu* no variants 
Individual phrases and turns of expression are so often 
repeated in the Piyadwi inscription* that the tasty reader 

I ^ s1 * lh " *»"*** «e much the same 

but m «*btyeach of the Fourteen Rack Edicts and each 

IttI 7 , f btt * a frerfect, - V object- 

matter. For example, the subject of the Firm Pillar Edict 
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is L the principles of government. Lb at of the second, the 
royal example/ and that of the third, ' self-examination.’ 

Tito Fourteen Rock Edicts are dated in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of the reign of Devudampiyu Piyadasi Raja, 
His Siiuri'd Majesty King Piyadasi, counting from his suletnn 
coronation (aAMpka), and in their completed form were 
published in the later of those two years. Each of the 
fourteen ediuls opens with the full royal title as given above, 
but in tile bodv of the documents the abbreviated form 
Pavinampiyn, His Sacred Majesty, is sometimes used by 
itself, 

\ momentary digression concerning the title Dirdnanipii/a 
nmy, perhaps, he pardoned. King Piyadasi ill most of hla 
inscriptions uses it us his official stylo, and it is also used in 
the three brief inscriptions in the Nagarjani caves of King 
Dusuratha, who, according to the Puranas, was a grandson 
of Afioka Maury a. In Ceylon it was used by Tissa (Tistaya), 
the con temporary, according to the chronicles, of A^oku 
Manrya, and by at least one later sovereign. So fur as 1 am 
aware, these ure the only known examples of the use of the 
compound as a royal title, but the beginning of the Eighth 
Rock Edict shows that it was also used by several of the 
predecessors of Piyadasi The subject of that edict is ‘Pious 
Tours, 1 uurl Piyadiisi observes, in the Kalsi text, that m 
times past ‘ Their Sacred Majesties' (tiemwmphju) used to 
go out oil so-called pleasure-tours," but that lie has changed 
all that. Xu the Girnar, Dhaull, and Jaugudu recensions 
the word ’kings, is substituted for llie plural 

dctdmmpiiid, which latter must, therefore, bo necessarily 
interpreted in this passage as an equivalent of rdjdtto. When 
M. SeHart’s book, “ Lcs Inscriptions do Pivadasi," was 
published ill 1881 the only available text reading drnimii- 
pi>ja was that of Kills!. The ManaaiS text had uot then been 
discovered, and the copy of the ShahUfogiirhi test was 
unintelligible. The perfect facsimiles now available, and 
published by Bubler, prove that Kills!. Minima, and 
Shuhbazgafhi agree in giving the title tiet&mmpiya, and that 
M, Senart’s conjecture that the plural form tittatoamphtf in 
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tlse ko M text is due lu a clerical erjfor cannot he maintained. 
The reading Is quito correct, and the verb U isi The plural 
(ni kAtmitw}, It is true that Man sera reads deimm p*\tja y bat 
this form also h pIuml T being used with the verb nikrm 
and distinguished from the singular r fertinti prtt/r used lower 
dow!i aa the epithet of j Priyudram nl?a. Btn'ninmptyn in the 
ShdEihii^garhi text is similarly plumb 

The verbid translation of d$miiafhpi#n as * beloved of lbe 
god^s or 1 dear to the gods Y ts so awkward and displeasing 
to the ear when frequently repeated, that the rendering by 
thfi convent bn id pbmst 1 His Majesty/ or s His Wucred 
Majesty, seems to me to he a more faithful representation 
of the real mean mg. 


Ait hough the various reeeorioua of the Fourteen Edict* 
differ considerably in alphabet, spelling, and dialect, and tu 
a Issm extent in substance, nobody bus ever suggested any 
doubt concerning ihc unity of authorship of alf tho texts. 
Undoubtedly they were ulL published bv a single sovereign 
named Tiyadusi (Frh udar^in), 

1 he Knlingti Edicts of Uhauli and Juuguda* hitherto 
known by the rather Inappropriate designation of the 
™ chtd or Edicts, are so placed on the iwk as 

be obviously a supplement to the local edition of tile 
Four^en EdictB, which inteuliciuiilly omits Edicts XI, XII, 
and XIII T ulth^gh it includes the Epilogue, No. XIV. 
a Ear tier ers Edict, erroneously called Jfo! II bv Friwmp 

ri U, F ."'“'i,''* 0 '*' “ •““««« « * WMu.»tu>. 

■um '' U ' S| ttIM * WM probnhlv incised M the 

flame tunc, J 


Tl,e Prnrincisin' Edia, fc „- ra | W Ko . , ■ ^ 

SHMiT.'sassrcs: 

aSSKSF**? 1 -" 

b«u who issue.! rho Fr b .i p “ sovereign different iruru 

Edics U„d t J ZJZ Zft- % Th8 &K ^ 

proclamations of a ..uJTL^ <Ct# ***** «be 

J luuucd 1 ‘iyiidusi. 


Amiuiusiiir or 
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The Minor Rock Edicts omit the sovereign's uume, aud 
simply purport to have been issued by the auihonty of 
« Ills Mujoty {ilcHiutitiipi '/«}." Owing tu this circumstance 
and certain difficulties of intcrpretutiou, scholars have given 
their fancy free play, and have eonjectarully attributed these 
document* to Dsiiratha, Samprati. or other persons. It is 
not necessary to examine these conjectures in detail They 
are mere guesses, and nobody has ever attempted to prove 
that the Minor Rock Edicts could not have been issued by 
Pivodasi. Some of the arguments which have been used 
to'cast doubt on hie authorship have become obsolete by the 
progress of discovery. But the publication from time to 
time of such arguments renders necessary a demonstration of 
real authorship of these documents, which ts not on the 

face of them obvious. . 

The next in order, the Bhabru Edict, addressed to the 
Buddhist clergy, differs in tm content, from the other 
Piyodiwi inscriptions so much that it forms u dwa bj itscl 
11 does not contain any dear indication of date but purports 
to be issued by King PijadusL The facts that ,t ». ike 
some of the Minor Rock Edicts, inscribed on a detached 
boulder, and that it »ui found near the Bmmt Minor Itotk 
Edict, suggest that it should be referred to approximately 
the some date. The authorship is not certainly apparent on 
the face of the document, because It would be po^ible lo 
maintain, and the suggestion bus been made, thal more 
sovereign, than one may have «*cd the num, Hyud‘i«. 
is necessary, therefore, to determine the authorship of this 

*£. Bambar Care dedications also purport to have fee* 
inudc bv King Pivadasi, and it is necessary to determine 
whether or not be Is the person who issued the Fourteen 

Rock Edicts and the Kuliugu. Edicts. 

la tho inscriptions on the two pillars discovered in recent 
yours in the Nepalese Tumi, the royal titles used are exactly 
the same as those used in the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and 
1 am not aware that any competent scholar ba« ever doubted 
that these pillar inscription* and the Fourteen Rock Edicta 
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belong to the me reign- I um not quite certain to whom 
if r. MukSierjl ascribes the Tariii inscriptions. 

Class YII, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and Class YTH, the 
Supplementary Pillar Edict*, may be considered together. 
The latter ure U nil appearances supplementary Lo the main 
aeries. The unity of authorship of the fourteen Rock Edicts 
and of the Pillar Edicts is usually admitted, but Mr. Mukherjl 
has ventured to publish the? daring hypothesis that the Pillar 
Edicts are the work of A*uka Maury a, and that the Rock 
Edicts are the work of hi* grand son SaiupmLi. It is well* 
therefore* to regard the whole question of the authorship of 
all the Piyadttfii inscriptions ns being open. 

Analysis of the royal style or titles used in the eight 
groups of inscription* supplies valuable evidence for the 
decision of the qutaliou of authorship. Four formulae 
are used— 

I + I he fullest formula, Def&ttftfnpiffti Piyudrt'ft Rtija f used 
in Class T t the Fourteen Rock Edicts, Class YI, the 
Memorial Inscriptions of the Tarfii Pillars, and 
Class Y7I, the Seven Pillar Edicts 

Rut in the Kal&T text of Rock Edict l the title 
raja is omitted, and in all the texts of the thirteenth 
Rock Edict the abbreviated style tit^rdnainpi^n is userl 
it! the body of the document* 

II. The title derdnampujn by itself Is used in Class U, the 
Kuilinga Edicts* Ch* 3 IIT P the Minor Rock Edicts, 
and Okas Till* the Supplementary Pillar Edicts. 

llf + Tile formula Pupuinti Raja is used in the llhubru Edict 
only, Claes IV* 

1V - The practically ldeutieul formula Riya Pigftdtm is used 
in the dDdication* of the Bariber caret, Class V. 

Primi faeie, the use of the <mo full formi,In in the 
I'i'urteea Rock Edicts, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the 
IViii Memorial Inscription is very strong evidence of 
the unity of authorship. All the inscriptions under coil- 
sidoration, to whatever class they belong, are on the face 
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of them approximately contemponineBii*, und it is in the 
highest degree improbable tbnt two Rajas named PivtuBosi^ 
and using the title (krdinmpi‘i/ft, should have set up cognate 
inscriptions on stone within u period of, say, fifty years. 
Unless distinct proof can be given to the contraiy- —and no 
such proof can be given—the royal style alone is sufficient to 
pn>TO the unity of authorship of the Fourteen Rook Edicts, 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the Turni Inscriptions. 

Rut the Kalinga Edicts are, as we have seen, nothing but 
an appendix to the Kalinga edition of the Fourteen Edicts, 
and inasmuch as the Kalingu Edicts are issued simply by 
command of *TIis Majesty’ (deediuwtpit/a), who is not 
named, they teach us that Piyadasi was in the habit of 
issuing proclamations in this style. The same lesson is 
taught by the Supplementary Pillar Edicts, which use the 
same formula and arc a mere nipplemeut to the Seven Pillar 
Edicts. Rut the same style is used in the Minor Rock 
Edicts, which, therefore, on the evidence of the royal style 
alone, should bn considered as the work of Piyadast until 
proof to the contrary is given, and such proof cannot be 
given. 

It has been established that the sovereign named Piyndasi 
used indifferently in six classes of his inscriptions either the 
full formula Di'C&mmfiij/a Pijftahsi Jta/n or the abbreviated 
formula Drtditftnipiyft standing alone 

The remaining two classes of inscriptions, namely, the 
flave Dedications and the Bhubra Edict, are published in 
the name of Rilju Piyudusi, or Piyudasi Raja, which two 
expressions mnv be regarded as identical, Pj m imA i /bcrV, 
until the existence of a second Piyudasi of nearly the same 
date as the first is proved, these inscriptions also must be 
referred tit tbi author of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and 
of the Seven Pillar Edicts. Nobody has ever discovered 
a second Pivadasi, and the only mention of thn name 
Piyudasi in literature outside the edicts (namely, in the 
Bipavamxa) assigns the name to one king only. 

The result is that the evidence of the royal style alone 
proves, in the absence of decisive evidence to the contrary. 
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that nil the eight classes of inscriptions under coHiideratiou 
belong to a single reign, and were issued by the authority 
of one sovereign, Baja Plyadaisi. In legal language, (he 
evidence of the royal titles alone throws the burden of proof 
on the party denying unity of authorship. 

In their external characteristics, us distinguished from 
their contents, oil the eight groups of inscriptions burs 
much in common, Stone is the sole material on which the 
records are incised. Except the ShuhKi/gurhi and Ma rifle ra 
versions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, which are recorded in 
the Indian form of the Aramaic alphabet afterwards known 
as Rhurasthl, ull the inscription* are incised in on ancient 
form of the 11 rah in I chaructor, from which oil the modem 
alphabets of India, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam have been 
derived. Notwithstanding minor variation a, the Brahmi 
alphabet used in all the classy of the Inscriptions dearly 
belongs In a single period of no long duration. With regard 
to the orthography and language of the inscriptions the 
Kime remark holds good. All are composed in a Frakrt 
ol one s(age of linguistic development. The great majority 
of the inscriptions were written in the MagudhT dialect 
familiar to the officials of FiTUUputra, the capital of the 
empire. The inscriptions at the remote positions, Gimar¬ 
aud Shuhbazgarhi (with Mansera), winch were doubt Wi 
promulgated respectively under the immediate orders of the 
Viceroys stationed at Ujjain and Tuxila, 1 exhibit variations 
of spelling and dialect which are plainly local. Tho BSpnath 
and Sidditpurn Minor Rock Edicts present variations inter¬ 
mediate between tile eastern and western versions of tho 
Fourteen Rock Edicts* and those minor edicts also were 
probably issued from a provincial secretariat; hut there is 
no ground for alleging that the orthography and language 


=5 varss sfif-ltssr asjSSr 1 ? 

M .ml awM^irf m Hot tn«w7i. fl^W ^ 

Tta«^ikds«d d-*m 
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of any out group of inscriptions belongs to an appreciably 
earlier of later period than those of the other groups. 

With regard to the language and orthography, the remark 
may be repeated that the burden of proof Hcb on the party 
mainluming diversity ol authorship. 

Proof has been adduced that all tho forms of the royal 
title used in the inscriptions arc essentially one and must 
refer to n single sovereign* The inference of unity of 
authorship is supported by the occurrence of the peculiar 
formula at the opening of the Edicts—“Thus sailh His 

Majesty ”_which is used alike in the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 

the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the Minor Pock Edicts. This 
formula, which was apparently imitated from the practice uf 
the Persian monarch Darios, son of Hystaspes, is in India 
peculiar to the Piyodasi inscriptions. If the Ih rdmthptyn of 
the Minor Pock Edicts were distinct from the Dctdnvmpiyu 
Pit/utftm Fidjtf of Lhe Fourteen Pock Edicts, Seven Pillar 
Edicts, ami Tarai Pillar Edicts, it is unlikely that this mode 
of address would have been used by the author of the Minor 
Rock Edicts. 

Au examination of the substantive contents of the Edicts 
fully confirms the conclusions deduced from the material, 
alphabet, orthography, and language ul the documents, and 
from the formulas of royal title aud address to the subjects 
UH ed therein. Although no dates other than those expressed 
in regnal years, counted from the king's solemn coronation 
(nbKstka), are inserted in the inscriptions, the dates in regnal 
years are no less than tea in number, and, when arranged in 
a series, combine in n chronological unity which clearly 
belongs to a single reign. They may h* arranged as 


follow-?:— 


Yea lu 

Evmt- 

AlTHOUtl 

Mi. 

ui XaiiflifiL 

(13tli Hi«-k K.) 


I ti itiuS raBTOXtfjffil In UwMiislil. 

ElSth itock £.) 

3 Lth. 

Mmre rinnjiJiiti 1 eva-remm t» Budrihbini ieeh! 

(Minur Hi «:li E.j 


iluiiilllfejflci irf niliijims Imp), 
l>kpatcll Of mvyriooiuie*. 
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Y-m * n . EvESl- 

! rti>i _ la^ripticutg DU^nTfd for fiisi lime. 

OomjKL-itirm rci Kb. 4 Rock. EiliL'i, 

t>r|T Hnij tn.luift tjf anwtamt/uH* a=een3bliiEii, 

PhEumSmi nt Bsiilmr of OtiTCi K«. 1 utul 3- 


AuTnaftiTT. 

(N®. G of Seven Pillitr K.) 

(No* ^ Rock E,) 

(Nm. 3 1 toet E.) 

(Chtc tmmptinn&. i 


Lillk, C ns Lion nf oJRl-i: uf . [So. G H-'A E.) 

I'liblit-utioli wf oonjplete- wrti3 of Fnurteun (Xo- i4 E^k K ! 
Rock ETuto, and oi th^ ‘a-ciiltal S&toml 
KtdiiLjiA Ruct EdMr 1 

lath, Redarmtiut for tbe second linn- nf tbf ^i?^ (>i£]iva FilEur.) 
of Kutiilr annum. 


I !ftLb + Ptiblli'OtiLiii of Minor Ruck Edkti^ 


! Ssibii^riiTii i Hb. Jr ® 111 +■ 
more Lba -f 
tlitw fl + ] 


^lUb. Riilkutiiffl lit lfariitiiLr ut No. 3 Cavt. (Cits irnwriptionO 

iljrt, Fivw tour by tbs king, who visited the 'Xi^liVn GDCl hnmniiDib-i, 
Liimbini gaidtn iiml the ifdpa ol Koijn- or [adiiriri h Fill urn, j 
kanuinn. i-rvHlting Li Julia? 0i khliellth a nili*S 
of tbs u«t jlI earh place. 

Situ. Cum|.»itiwi ol Edirts Nos. I-FL ot thf [No. B Pillar E.J 

SeTfftt PiUar Edict*, 

Liblli. PnbUculiosi of the ampin** Htfea ul the >;Xo. 7 id PiEiu E} 

Sen Ftllir MU'ta. 


The double felt by several scholars cm the subject of the 
unity of the authorship of the inscriptions were largely 
bused on doubts concerning the religion of the sovereign 
who issued them. Although the teaching of the two 
principal aeries of inscription^ the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
and ihtj Seven Pillur Ed lets, is apparently more Buddhist 
than anything else, there Ik Utde that is distinctively 
Buddhist in the document^ smtl it has been found possible 
to argue that their author was not a Buddhist. But even 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts themselves contain evidence of 
their Buddhist origin. The elephant carved in relief on 
the ruck over the Dhuuli text; the figure of an elephant 
engraved on I be KhI-nT rock h and labelled pajtitttine t 11 the 


: Tbi« Llub: ot tb«; hu-hUM tiftf ElL-tiu |ii-d '.italUlgAj Edict GiiUFJnl W 
iiwd, bat it is Inter Olhei Itib ai-fall-rf rheumi. 

" TLt d=j-g| TAi l j S i - 1 Itbabra probably Itelptigv to tin -ami 1 period ot ibt rti^o T 
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most excellent elephant ”; and the legend below the 
Girnur text, m mia httsii mrmiohamkhaharQ mma , 11 the 
white elephant giving happiness to all worlds," which 
evidently referred to an engraving now lost, are all clearly 
symbol * of Gaiitatna Buddha, whose mother! according to 
a well-known legend, dreamed on the night of his con¬ 
ception that a white elephant entered her side. Sundry 
words and turns of phrase also are clearly Buddhist, but 
I need not stop to consider minute verbal criticism* 

The memorial inscriptions on the Turhi pillars, whioh p ns 
I have shown, ore certainly the work of the author of the 
Fourteen Hock Edicts, prove that Plyudusi was an ardent 
Buddhist in the fifteenth year of his reign, when he enlarged 
the stupa of KoiiakamuDn Buddha, and in the twenty-first 
year of his reign p when he personally did reverence to the 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha and to the stupa of Hona- 
kunflna. 

With those proofs of the Buddhism of Ihyndasi available 
no hesitation need now be felt in identifying the Piyadasi 
of the Fourteen Hock Edicts with the author of the 
Ebubra Edict* 

The notion that the author of any of the Fiyadasi 
inscriptions wa& a Jain is now obsolete and untenable. 

The fact that the Cave Inscriptions record donations made 
by King Pi) r adasi to the Yaimava AjTvikos is no objection 
against the king's Buddhism. The edicts con tain numerous 
declarations of tho monarch "a complete tolerance of aU 
Indian sects! and of his readiness, in modern language! to 
adopt the policy of concurrent endowment. 

The absence from the principal edicts of any overt declara¬ 
tion of faith in Buddhism is adequately explained by the 
observation of Professor Kern that such a declaration would 
hove been oat of place in prockmationg addressed to the 
people ul large without distinction of sect, and devoted to 
tho enforcement of practical duties of morality and pietv 
on persons of all shades of opinion. 

The edicts themselves contain statements which are 
intelligible only on the assumption that all tho documents 
I.*.*.*. \mu 
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proceed from one source, Tho promulgation «<f Piyadasf 4 -; 
■sermons in stones 1 began, m we have seen* in the 
thirteenth year of the reign. The Fourteenth Rack Edict, 
which closes the Rock series a* published in u collective 
form in the fourteenth regnal year, contains the following 
remarkable expressions ■ — 

11L These religionedicts have been written by order of 
King Priyadar*in.lieIovef] of the gods, under tt form whether 
abridged or expanded. Far not everything la suitable in 
every place. For my empire is large, and much baa been 
written, and I shall write still more. Certain sentence* 
have Leon repeated over and over again because of the 
sweefcues* of their import/' ] 

I ho Saha^rcirn and Ropnath recensions of tin E rst Minor 
Rock Edict and the concluding section of the Seven Pillar 
Edicts prescribe that tho king 1 * comm anti must. be incised 
wherever either stone tablets or stone pillars are found, so 
that, it may endure for a long time. 

All these statement* are Intelligible only «n the assumption 
that the Fourteen Rock Edicts, the Seven Pillar Edict*, and 
the various recensions of the Minor linek Edicts were nil 
issued by the command of one and the name sovereign. 
These three dosses of edict* are found over the vast space 
extending from M:ii-;iir (Mysore) on the south to the 
Hiuuiltya on the north, and from the Hay of Rengul oil 
the east to the Arabian Sea on the west. The umpire was 
truly large, as King Pijadaat observes. The promise that, 
as ™ucb had been already written, more would vet be 
written, was abundantly fulfilled by the publication of 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, the Minor Rock Edicts, and the 
Tami Pillar and BariW Cava inscriptions. Good reason 
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exist* for Iwltflving that many inscriptions of Plyudasi 
remain In be discovered* The i^murk that the edicts would 
be found to occur in virion a reetn* ions, abbreviated* nf 
medium longth, or expanded, is admirably illustrated by iho 
set of the Min or Rock Edicts. Tha abbreviated recension 
is found m Bairat fc I be medium Forms at Riipnitth and 
HdiEiardrii* and the expiutdcd form al Siddlipurs* in triplicate. 
This last recension adds an entire edict dnUning the ancient 
standard of virtuous conduct, which practically reproduces 
in substance, though not in style, several passages in the 
Fourteen Bock Edicts, and supplies yet another proof that 
the Minor Bock Edicts proceed from the same source an the 
two muni aeries. 

'Jhe repetition of phrases uud sentiments* which King 
Piyndaai ho naively mentions us c eharaeLeriAtiej oi In s 
compositions, is sip pa rent, in id most every paragraph of the 
two principal set* of edicts* and, ab 1 have ftt^c observed, 
i h also found in the Minor Buck Edicts. 

The testimony of the Sixth Pillar Edict is absolutely 
conclusive us the uniU of authorship of the Fourteen 
Hock Edicts and the Pillar Edicts, Rock Edict Xo. IV 
professes 14 1 barEi been composed in the thirteenth yc.ir 
of the reign. The Sixth Pillar Edict, dating from this 
twenty -seventh year, expressly men! ions Lhe fact that the 
king had in his < liirtecnth year ordered religious edicts to be 
written to promote the welfare and happiness of his people 
and the growth of the principles of religion. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict, found on the Dolbi-Topm pillar 
otih\ is a summary “f the measures Liken and recommended 
by Piyadasi for* the promulgation and progress of the 
Dfi&toutt't, or Raw of Piety, and refers to the subject-matter 
of almost all the Ruck Edicts, 

The subject-mutter of sill the inscriptions, incept the brief 
dedications, is one imd the same* the proclamation and 
enforcement of that system of morals, or Law of Piety* 
which bad commended! itself to the king's conscience. All 
the royal institutions and commands are directed to one sole 
cud, the establish men t of the kingdom of righteousness, as 
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he conceived rigtiUousn^s. In u woriL, all the edicts are 
sermons, lUthler bits rightly observed (tut we possess many 
hundreds of inscriptions issued by many Indian kings, bu« 
among them not one sermon, save only those of King 
Piyadasi. No other Indian monarch has tried by wean* of 
official proclamations to convert his jmbjecU to a particular 
creed, and to main la in them in the practice of ’ll r toe and 
morality ; 1 It is very difficult to believe that two or more 
nearly contemporary kings using the some names or titles 
adopted this extraordinary and unprecedented practice. 

Not only are all the edicts, long or short,, devoted to the 
promulgation, me ideal sun, and propagation of a particular 
form of moral doctrine* but all agree in teaching that 
doctrine in the same nigged and awkward, yeL vivid, style, 
in language quaintly clumay, in senteucea dislocated by 
abrupt breaks or unexpected questions, and disfigured by 
wearisome repetitions. 

The awkwardness of expression* the individuality of style, 
and the passion ate earnest ness of exhortation leave no doubt 
on tuy mind that these unique sermons arc in the miun 
the personal composition of a single author + the Emperor 
Piv&du&i himself* 

"Can any secretary be imagined bold enough to express hi* 
sovereign^ remorse in the language of the Thirteenth Rock 
Edict F I cannot refrain from transcribing this; remarkable 
passage* which seems to me to carry across the ages the sore 
cry of a wounded spirit. iA King Priyadamn,- Gloved of 
the god^, being anointed eight years, conquered the coimtrv 
of Kalinga One hundred mid fifty thousand souls ware 
carried away thence, one hundred thousand were slain, and 
inimy limes as many died. Afterwards, now that Knlinga 
has bean conquered,, are found with the Beloved of the gods, 
a zealous protection of the Sacred Law, a zealous, love for 
the Sacred l*iiw, u zealous teaching of the Sacred Law* 
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That ia the repentance of the Beloved of the god* on 
account of his conquest of Kalingu; for when an nnconquerrd 
country is being conquered* there happens both n slaying 
and a dying nod a carrying off of the people. That appears 
very painful and regrettable to the Beloved of the god#*” 1 
Many passages from edicts of dtHerent eludes might be 
cited which strike the personal note with almost equal 
distinctness The unity of authorship of the edicts is 
shown by the internal evidence of the documents them¬ 
selves to be true m the strictest passible sense. The ► diets 
were not only issued by authority and command of King 
Piyadasi, they were either drafted by his pen or dictated 
by his lips. The only exception is the second edict ill 
Siddapuru, which professes to give a brief abstract of the 
Law of Piety. This differs obviously in style from similar 
abstracts in several of the edicts in the two principal series* 
and seems to be the composition of the Viceroy of the 
Biikhiu or of one of his officials.* 

To sum up* all the inscriptions which purport, to bav« 
been issued by Raja Plyndasi, Piyadaei Raja* or Devanaihpiya 
are fully* and in iny judgment conclusively, proved to have 
been issued by, and under the personal direction of, a eitigk- 
11 uddhist emperor of India* whose full title# were expressed 
by the formula Herdnnmflitfa Pig<ufmi 1 His Sacred 

Majesty King Piyadaai. J The unity of authorship is 
evidenced by the uniformity of the material vehicle of the 
inscriptions; by their alphabets* orthography* and phonetic 
development* which all belong to one period \ by the 
peculiarities of the royal tibia and mode of address to the 

1 Buhli-T* tnHuhitinn m tlic S|i*hhiLigiidii n* -‘ti-i-'n \\. Snmrt trawhic* 

Iho rcu'itoian m MIuwp : —** Dints In m-avilme airaw de «m w^rr* \tt rai 
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Db=vu^ flMfiWt ] 1 cHH|LLiiitir*lJ Kalinin k«lrtn i ruts 3 jl raKi^nuu, l! 

a j'i)n\-u |r gilo do lik rd%&Ba f il iV*t uppLiqiiu a hi diffusion ik- la n?%ion—sj 
iTiumt Ji.’ Tvpni iju'* rr*—t^nti Itl m\ e&ffr uni Dotub lie ra v\m ait pajf-L- dun* k , 
roiii|ut-lr iJu Kiilinupi. Eu tli C»pTir^TkfrJ*Pt S* tfiritoir* uni u>' in'Dtiui pus 

rwmmia. Its mi 1.1 rtn— P h''TiLuri-. !■•- «. tilvi d’ll'iinm ■=- ipi s'v eunt ^ndnl|s, 

t<Mit i’f’Lii a tic n^OUDi tl tluuli mrcust-in-rJit frc*?nKi [mr ltmi + b ft>i lIiit atix , 
\as I dsctH ptiraa* dc Piniliii/ 7 V»l1. I, [h iiOB ; ml. ik p. 65.) 
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subjects; by their singular aud characteristic style; by 
thnir variety of recension, for the reason stated by their 
author; by their frequent repetitions of phrase and sent!- 
meat, for which also a reason i> given 1 ny their author ; 
by their subject-matter, which in not I lml of any other 
Indian inscriptions; nod by their geographical distribution 
over a vast empire, such ns their author claimed to possess. 

As Buhler long ago olisorved, with special reference to the 
Minor Hock Edicts, when wo have so many points of agree- 
men l between the variant sets of inscriptions* the obvious 
inference is Unit all proceed from tbe same author. 1 1 ho 
only way to bur this conclusion would be to show that the 
facta on which it is based arc susceptible of some other 
explanation This proof has never been given, and the 
long chain of circumstantial evidence which connects all 
the classes of the inscriptions with Piyada*i t the author 
of the Fourteen Hock Edicts, Inis never yet been opposed, 
by any intelligible theory based on facts, Mr. Mukherjls 
thoories L'etst cm ad uncritical acceptance of mhictdhincon* 
traditions of most uncertain authority, unchecked by adequate 
knowledge of the contents of tbe edicts, and result in tho 
absurd conclusion that the Fourteen Hock Edicts and the 
Seven Pillar Edicts must be ascribed to different u album. 
Mr. Muklierji’ts guess that Sumpudl mtttj have been the 
Fiywdnsi who issued the Fourteen Hock Edicts m nothing 
but a gue*s* That it is a bid gues* is sufficiently proved hv 
the following remarks of liuhW;— + ‘ Mr. Rhys Davids does 
not discuss Professor PUcTwTs conjecture which muki* 
Sam puds the author of the [Minor Rock] edicts, J stud l 
follow him in this respect, and merely remark that Sum pads 
ia, according to tin Buddhists md the J&jnait, the grandson 
of A&oka, and that the Hrsf author of certain date who gives 
tbe history of his conversion to Jainism by Subasti and of 
his benefaction*) is Flemadiandr*, the cod temporary of 
Kumu^pob (1173 wn.). Iletnacbaudm^ account ia purely 
legendary and rahistoricoL The truditiurt that SumpadI wuh 
a protector of the Jaimis is, however, old. Sampjdi may 
V>o merely another name tor Da4aratba ? who appears in hi* 
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steed in the Brahmanioal rdf6?ali# t or be mtiy be a distinct 
person, lint the information regardiog him es (chi vague 
to afford si baai> for any historical speculations/' 1 

The troth is that all Indian and Ceylonese tradition 
concormng events of remote antiquity untrustworthy anil 
cun not safely be used un a basis for the reconstruction of 
history. Ho traditional date for the ancient period alluded 
to (which in Ceylon tradition may be reckoned as extending 
up to fix. IfiUi is, in my judgment, of the slightest Inde¬ 
pendent value, and attempts to reconcile scientific inferences 
from ascertained facts with traditional dates, whether there 
of the death of the Buddha, the accession of A.*oka ( or of 
any other cvenL p are, in my humble opinion, waste of time. 
Tradition baa its value even for the historian of ludla t but 
the chronological skeleton of histoiy must be reconstructed 
independently of, and often in defiance of, tradition, which 
may than be cautiously u&od to till in details with a greater 
or leas degree uf probability, l propose to examine in 
a subsequent article the evidence for the identity of Piyadasi 
with Anoka Miiurya, and the connected questions concerning 
tho reality of the existence of Ealaridka, ami the historical 
value of the legend* of the Three Councils 
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Art, XX. — Three Years of Bmrathiri link in Baghdad^ 
a jj. 389-393. Being a fragment of the History nf 
ITilul-as-SabT [fx.fi- 448) from u MB. in the Library 
of tbe British Museum (Add. 19,300). By TT. Y. Amedroz. 


L 

The Jfidoi l mn and his Works. 

The history of which this MS. is all that is known to exists 
covered in ite entirety the period between a.h* 3ti0 and 444. 
Tills fragment—which forms the larger portion of its eighth 
part—commences towards the close of the year 389, and 
conclude* early in the year 393. it is interesting, not 
merely us the oldest Arabic authority for the period, but 
more especially as avoiding a specimen nf Oriental history 
written at first-hand, the facts being either within tbe 
writer's own knowledge or told him by contemporaries* 
A liisteuw compiled by these menus is almost certain to 
present a picture of a period truer nnd more vivid than one 
derived from abridgments, such lis the Kamil of Ibn nbAthJr, 
where, nil that seemed capable of omission having been 
discarded, little beyond the dry bones of history remain a. 
But of histories of this type few have survived. Al-Qifti, 
in a passage of his Turlkh abHsikatns* i B.M. Add. 25,737, 
fol. 17nh translated by do nBlutio in Ibn Khalliknn (i p 290), 
suggests, as a fairly complete list of authorities for the first 
four venturi** of thE Caliphate, the works of Tabsri p oi 
Thu A hi Tahir Tuifiir T mf hia son 'Ubdid Allah, of Thlbit 
b. Sinim, of FurghEuT, nnd of our author HELabns-8uhI + 
Of these, with the exception of Tabari, one fragment of Ibn 
Taifur's history covering the reign of MiLmi.ni (B,M. Add, 
23,318) and this fragment of llilal are all that have come 
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down to u$ r It was the length and consequent coat of 
these histories that caused them to disappear* The Oriental 
world was cod tent with abridgmentis which could lie produced 
for a moderate sum ; the originals fell out of use; and thus 
it came about lbat whilst copies of the Kamil atid similar 
works coil tin ued to be multiplied, the remaining parts of 
Hiluf.s history, if in extttOBte, are probably being devoured 
— nul necessarily by renders—in gome Eastern library. 

The aiithofj AbuT-Husain Hitul b, nl-Mukus&m b. Ibrahim 
ast-SubI T i*e. the Subcau, 1 came of a peculiarly literary stock, 
I Sum in 350* he was grutitl&im to the celebrated pout ami 
statemiiiO Abu I^haq Ibrahim a^-Ssibl* the author of the 
lost history of the Uaikmite^ (be Is. itub at-Taji, iviuise 
abilities were such as uol only procured him the oiler of the 
\ irierute—subject to ike acceptance of Islam—from one 
Bawaihid ruler, but even saved liiiu from the consequences 
oi the not unprovoked resentment of another. 2 (>n the 


1 The tthffjuB <ii ih ^.ilir-uiw, whn wwy . .Iiul Jlarmn in flh^iirtaRnia. 
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rk TBcuiji, The tiams "^ferni* 1 vnwr iLtlnprui ste iln linn. 1 rvf ibt< Ciilhih Mfiiimb. 
hir Nli 1 bi-.Ei>| i lit! diTI-LnJiiflii M r-l ihl' SiihttlD 1, m v tllWftUuhu’-! “Ml 
S^ihik-E nn.j ilr-r ^idji-iuua/* S|. 1VU™!n»r y, uliH. il pttfiiiiiLtbMte nidi™ 

hy Duij ihi tile Uurranhin rflig^n [u Arli-n <f* tun^, Jut, llr_ LmW 1S4I, 
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™ 111 ‘I** ftd-Ihiiklii Ij_. k 1 11 Lviir, Lur tn III- -nm-ll- n iVn j:m In itu 

hutoiy Of lilt lKulJiniti-. wlikh in W.I- writij.j M ,.,iu hlh ml," m- than* -L 
Mly ClISlI liBL 
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mother'* side Ililill was also nephew to the above-mentioned 


iKr ljittiT aiu! tli-. Tizivr kid In ltl( arrest nf hitf enemy, uBil, ffllik filial, either :j- 
u ttutunnant "t fort or as a tMHsti of wc^.pnmtiag t l,r The on Oh* limit* inf 

Abu I^ii. L writ'tmefeend In tfc» limbs nf lbn mwEmaj; 1 IbrihlP tlmreupnii 
rt-rott r 1 d IEk- ifTW? of ‘It* OikDaula aa secretary. It n*« in this capafifty 
that 3 lb w rote tbs iHten whieli rolled the resentment of 'Alftltl jiJ-Ilsrakt, and 
which, as Cafflhii? faun his pun, mar linVO saecnod to him an fU't irf ii^ratjtiuK 
Nenithelau, na. hi* nrHwl in lEii^lsi I .id m BG7 .t4l- he eonfinimi I Ibtfhizn in bfe 
rqtiary anil propertY* anil it wu trtdy oil reanMfltf Mi^nl Unit ho wrnfo to liu 
viltlftr p A bn al-[iu?im sO -M fitakihur Li, J Abd A link ordering h iv im-4. k I ilil"- 
grplaninti^ of this is, that iiinong the tifati.- dricunir-titn at MlhoiI weft found NtteM 
written by IbrithTm, in, He- onuu of 'It/ ltd-Urmia. to Ahu llldjHh fho 
HuntdiinkS, and tM it mi* the Eijrkt nf Unde that prora^teil , Adnd ttd-Ihinh - 
ektIlt. IVhi ii hLs li'ttDT attired, Ibrahim huppcnftJ lo fw in the 4 4iri[*ttV nf the 
™et p vhw! ruUim u-n Iwculiiiog aware hjI the «mttiufc> was apiiureut In <41 

prases![, Rjjil he ' -u- iiSid the nixLt-i- with nductiineu 1 user, nil tli ra»foti ■ ? 

hLs dispahh ii^m!.-- the ridi r ■ ■ I tb- tCi■ 1 al_j j 1 1l H hi lu^d M^bni iul-Lhuil:L. n r 
merclr E-- n I Ibrahim nl lib> ity, hot to appoint 5lilii In n. I ji- .1 miTy inr him 
during hi- ahrumet', *Arimi ad-thmln -■ far rolentud it' to ■■idi-r I hi release ol 
Mini!iLink tiro hugh, wlm hud beeii i«n. -t« il with him. and tn ullnw the riiier !■< 
mmkj IhrUnu T c per™al wuiit*. fMrtfcprj ha rignUlM fck gdeftswn that hi* 

prbuuT jikonJd .. ;* work nit tlv Llm'Lt- > i tin- rnliui: l< n--, mill Ibrahim 

^n:nnimuU frt ilmiLt hi* wort mi rb Ihiihimito drnii^ty—tile Kii'iii dl-'l ij 

fti-i DoUmibk tiint fbe itorr nf hi- hai’illft dis*«fbfl[I ii t" .i Iikinl i- s< o 
4 ii n,IJy and tiisa,’" llmu^h mc-niiiilitil s-nrlii f hy Vilufit -prnhnhly hi ibn 
jculhurfty rh{ ih.. ViiSiinat iit-Uuhr—4 ih> m-t app tr hl MEiilV lilirtntive. Hr 
jnijfj ihar,. uh tkn wnrk |in i^trfasud, tkn uuthor Wflited on -Aiimtl nd-Ihinb with 
f|jN h.>vf>mE prat luuh-. u 1 11 ■ I. tt-fre iL-ad i>ul liiul uoflaidrind, Hid flihlaUmtn ami 
iiltr'f 'Lun-i naiiiiU- Iherbllii aod ihul whi u liiii^Sinl tn t-ti h sitWauti-iJll oi 'Ailnd 
nrl-lhuihi it wife eiipiud mu,, ii tVw woefes -ufliiioLf tor itn i-eMiL]■!.-Ui m i. V«r 
II vrnr k-ni:i- IbiiiLim rrmairnHUa until On- vmi r ^-mil in.-nmhk 

ntuiinMlt tn indiu-r 'Ailud uiI-IIuuIei tp jyira tho nnlm Inr hir- irlnn--, whti h I ■■ 
met^don forthwith, tnowinif fn^Eal tfiC|HHrinnct r thill Ml * in i in I v.u ~ -nbjft't 


to chmim-. 


TTil. li foi-rln-i r ■Inth'p that hh ^^ENliiithemaB iuirudni fur the profcssioti md 
ucdkiui. wliipll mi- 1 wn-Lhtiinf iti M. UinilT, mid hold an .m;- julnu ilE it the 
hi*mtut jlE- tin imintblv Ftjp-ljd ol tvn-nEy ihniir^. lEi. R lih iitmarr in'iHnm. 
pronuff im am =-ili]c„ vriiH jllrawnl to |nvriii] p :iin3 hi- IshjIiIik- Kntab to thi ™ii r 
iihMuhrjltuhi . ■n.h- dinl in 3;'^ a. ii- ™ti hh lilt bv Thn SlsallitCi□ , bh En^. + 
1. iw. Jlift nbOitit^ were nnth-od and l eeu^iiijK iJ bj I km \m*r t who i.tlinln ? L 
him (■> \m pemin, and he H?nn found a -[IM ml cctr-iimud iW tin- ilkpky of !i^ 
miwriH. A -iK'ipl githi rilP^ ht Ehi? vijtitf k kouau wiw iukunipted by u -mldi-ij 
Hip.k-1- (re to fflu-ixmil-Dallifl thr tki.' ilij-imtrh nf a h: tier to >htfnnumiii3 h> 13ru>, 
lira ntlcr ol Kintnlti, to auk hia dnaghti.! in mima^- I'er Mil od-Uii«k. li-th 
Kilife and w^re for thn tuna qnS^ nnminal to tin fjfet <»l prepi™? ^nrh 
JI ktli f — itidi'i-ih i*n« Mi thn hrtti-r. Abu 'All at-Hasan h. MuhAnnwl id- Aid^lru 
wari ittmtudEv lijniwiilt.d to bv liie host, and kill to d^ htu — but ibriMffl wmTi 
lim Jett or f<H [h^itb, nod the viuer m rtailrn^ it smd that had it k,-n «nth-ii 
wftll dpilbertUkiD il WooM reHialm a wonderful effort. Thia hi! t- irmli [iilnlirh 
h.u the vtn'Mrk p!L[ i. and to hh appointing Ihraklm to mfWaaal of ^m li 
importance tbit l\m Wtirr offiLLiiSly cnminmiimted hy the Caliph Uh thn miuor 
inutiN'Eidr'n: ' The piumn^i- rtm* thus- : 



Anwhih> fallow «l fbrwhitl * P^latiotka with rmiaenit pruaoni, itarh .m thn 
SaP> 3tin Ahbid + the Sharif ai-Kadu iod Oil [»*t nt-Uutamihhi, and 
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historian Tbilbit b. Sinun, likewise a Ssbenflp 1 wlmsc history 
his nephew continued. 

Of Hll;Tl r a career little is known. Al-Anbari, in the 
Nujbiit til-Alibba (lith. Cairo, 1294), p* 42d, has a brief 
notice of him, and gives the date of his birth, 3o9, on the 
authority of nl-TChatlb ul-BnghdiidL The life of him ^iven 
by I bn Kballiknn (SI. Kng. t ifi 1 62&\ conshta mainly of au 
irrelevant anecdote, ITt mentions that he was the author 
m another work, called nl-A'ySn wa ul-Amathil, which von 
Kramer recognized in the Gotha MS. No. 1,766, and a* 
identical with his Kitiib fll-AVuzurd, 4 under which name if 
iji quoted by Yaqut in the Mu-jam al-Udaba, loc. cifc., for an 
account of the visit of condolence paid bv the vizier 
uhMuliallabi to Ibi.Tbitu as-Sabi on the death of Ilia father; 
h^ I bn Khallikan himself for the death of fhn aMAinid in 
359 wa*t t No. 707, p, 40, &l Eng,, Sil. 261); and by 
Dhaiahi in the Tiirikh ul-Islum for his notice of the vizier 
Fakhr al-Melk, who died in 407 (B.1L Or. 49, bLn. 

Safndi also lias a notice of Hilal in t he Wafi biLWafayafc 
I B.M. Add. 23,3611, 235*?}, which tells us little beyond details 
of his conversion to Maun but which does contain a list of 
hi* works, as follows :— 


fln " T\T"" ** ”‘? llT T "™- nm ^ ■■ l™mU rtminUcrijiv, 
™ 18k,b ““ ^ivi^ilwr thr ri^Lfian wh* 111- EET-mi'rl in dimsntufthil Benin.- 

r hh ‘> !jl1 fc k ' ul±L ^ » |i i'i ...life. Till- uld hjuis m»\ Md hiih 

- hl ‘ LN| ; lv; 7 t(llLl ,|l . E nn wLip. qrLuifaitiihil m liuu, v, hml tac-n ^lifted E-i 
f i ^ 1,1 n! jrtlL y- O'I IV.. IllLht ; frhun-.,- 

h- r. *- 1 1-f ftrfra JlU w!.« njt- wl]^- un^nnl kul wj* nj-t iu r|n j w i j 

1 !, 11 Kl 1 " ,r ’ 1 " tt 111111 ” 1 3Ll 1 " t b itn N i Ibi! Am rro . «f yah ™i ■- ^ilr'. r h riUii iti ■ 4 

iiilmsui W, ini;i l, ■■ h-nu-riiherUi^ ImppkT nihi if | lM y Ik> L,.,r,nl thut lb. 

(■HCIJITCr t. Hi-(U hI IH 3 fti Ji,]£ Jh ■J’l i j-j■* ■ * 

Jf ilh «“ta»n t fl«;t IhrftliitD wiu iho nutl.nr „( ,L,. 

fiNkywjjl}^ w1.1rk .h .—Thr udl-hiMiurji h : lii r^, nlwmt ju lhutwuinl P .|mr,r r.. ..m , .i 

1 ’Ji' *! |J <■« . Bn*... hb< ,.^n ^ hi' ,n “l' ’J" 

IT.™ III.: |,.,r‘ry .‘I al-lllilu]khi ; im,| rh-'l<i«.1 B «l lii.r.« u ’ ■" ^ < i ct, ? D 

n.itifrtl l l >■ tin* L."1 dwa uni tlicJnik llm " J,. Trinturiilis mtHFu.’t I i ■ ” 

>Vuri*«f c lG. &«*., Sv. 149, ™ fa ™ih„ri^ !f (-.. ri 1 '■"iim hy 

-I I! - N11 1 , !i lr, attributed tn liira bv FJncifil hi" Dip N run,,,, it i ’i 01 " ^!£^^ 4r 

-■ .i-»• 
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(Lj His history* in continuation ui thatof Thubit b- Siniin f 
from 3G0 to 117 a.h., which again was continued 
by HilSTs son, Ohara an-Ni'mu. 

(2) Kiliib nd-Duwal al-BrnWaihlyab, of which 1 bare 

found nu mention elsewhere, 

(3) KitiTb Ghiiior al-BalitgiiaE 

[Ckwolrahn (op. dt* i* 0081 mentions a MS. of 
ibis work as existing in the Asiatic* Museum at 
St. Petersburg* No. 430* ond attributes its author- 
ship to TIilSl. It contains forms of elaborate letter- 
writing.] 

(4; Eit&b AkiibiTr Baghdad. 

[Yiiqilt, in the Mirjnin aLBaldun* ed. Wiisten- 
fetch quotes tbie work by name.] 

(5 1 Kitiib al-WiiKuxn* the work above mentioned, ivhicli 
Sufadi calls a continuation uf works of the same 
title by a^SQli (died 335 a.h. ; see his lift by 
Thu Khallikan, SL Eng*, iii. 68) and by al- 
Juhsbiyuri ( Abu ‘Abd A Huh Muhammad b. ‘Abdus* 
see Fihris1 ? 127 ; dh^d 331 a.h., I bn al-Athtr T 
vili, 303). 

(GI Kitiib Mahathir AhLihi, i.e. a work on the Submit 
cninmuD Uy. 

(7) Eitsib ubKiiUubj which presumably treated of State 

secretaries* 

(8) Eitab as-SiYuauhp cm gnvernnient. 

[Of theie three works (6-8) I have found no 
mention elsewhere.] 

CilH ulnohn (op. oil, i. 623) also refer* to a work entitled 
Akhbar im-Nuliiih, whidi HS]i KjitiliM), 241, 

attributes to ' as-Silu ’ without nny more particular 
dewgnatioo; and Chwolsohn, oil the authority ut another 
MS. of Hajl KJiultfhh, suggests that the author's name 
should be written 1 Shni as - Suii/ Fluegel* in * l Die 
Ixraramali&cheri Schuler der Amber 11 f Abli. £ d* Iv. d+ Morg,, 
Leipzig* 1862* voL ii F 4, \l 12) t attribute* the work to iho 
grandfather, Thru bun as-Sabi* It is to be noticed that 
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Sufadi, whilst mol including any work of this uamt in his 
list ‘of MllaTa works, dw?s include it in the list of authorities 
he gives in the introduction to Hie Wflfi bil- Wiifayut 
■Vienna, Xo_ 1,16-3, i f fo1 H IW>} # us he does also tin- Kiiab al- 
Wii^anT, and la the ease of both works ho culls the author 
merely * iiH-Si?bi- ! 

Moiraffcf, ut foL I3 J/j he quotes us-Sabi for the death 
of ike grammarian Ibn Kuisfm in 320, a date not within the 
limits of Hilars history, and which is probabty taken from 
tills Akhbar uu-Xuhhb. 

[Ho makes as-Sahi say in reference to the crowded state 
m Ills pupil room, 

jCi J ~JJ\ * jMii 

Ah regarrt^- fh*■ ;tbove date, 320 a . H., al- Khnlili, in the 
History of Baghdad (B.1L Add. 23,3111, 12lrf), gives 29t> 
ch the (I ule of 1 he denUi of Ibn Krii^a a .^j 

Hilal'a life whs passed in fhc government ri^n’ice. Lik*' 
hia grand father and also his father before him, he held rhu 
(ilh.ee of a Kutih, or State secretary, and the office afforded 
ample material to the historian. Al-tlifti* in the passage 
already uited t says that no writer of the period applied 
himself bo closely ui JIIlul to the judging of events and to 
obtaining llll insight into State secret??; a course he copied 
from his grandfather, who had been, like him, a Stato 
secretary acid well acquainted with current: events And 
Chwotfiohoj in his account uf the loading Subeaus nt 
Baghdad (op, uiL, i + chap* xiii, rauk^ Hildl fur above Lho 
gene nil run ■ if Eastern historian!*. 

these* the following made u^e of hb histury. Their 
names are in aider of date 

(!’ -Ali li, /illir, in ad-Duwol nlAfunqathds (fi.M. Or. 
3.6S5, l5ta), in hia account of the Caliph nU 
Oiidir bilhih, quotes him fnr details as to the idol in 
the Temple of Sil mouth destroyed by Iftihmiiil of 
Ghazoah in 412 A,rr. (These details arc given in 
an abridged form by Ibn nl-Athlr* sx, 242.) 
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ri) Yuqut, in Hi e Mu "jam al-Ud!abu t loc. cit., quotes him 
for the life of Ibrahim as-Sabi, and also for that of 
tho vi^ifT Abirl- 1 Abbas ad«-Dalibi r to be mentioned 
later. 

(3} Al-Qifti, in the TSrikh al-JInkumu, loc. ciL, quotes 
him for ttb date of the death of ThSbit b. Shun 
in 365, 

1 4) Siht ihn ttl-Jau^T+ in the Mirut u^-Zumnn i 1>A1. 
Or. .ht5in .it quoted him for numerous events between 
WO and 447 \ r n rw some of which relate to the 
Fall mill i fc rnlom of Egypt* And passages of this 
MS* arc fcn he found, almost verbatim, in hk 
account of the years 389—39& 

(5;. THn KhulUkiin led. Wikit. T No. 74 -:j p p* 1 12* und 
Xo. 752* p. 14; SL Kn^, iii. 422 nml 453) quotes 
him for the birth of the Oquilid Muslim b, Qumish 
in 432, and for the revolt of Abu Raqvfnh against 
the Fatimido ahTlukim in 395—397* 

(fi) * I m ild ud-Dm Ismu'H ibn id-Aihir, in the Hbrat Uis 
iil-lbsir fi Mwliik aFAnisar (B AI. AddAhOlS, 194 A>, 
the date 447 for the {domination nl the JJbiul 
adb-Dhuil, as he terms it, of I bn as-Sahi n meaning 
U\m\'s history. 

(7) Pbahabi, in the Turikh (il-Talum B Ai - Or. 48* 17 Jj), 
quotes him for a letter tv id 11 f n to Baba ud-Duulu 
by the Caliph id-Qiidir bitlfih on his accession; and 
again - BAL Or, 49, 9t] for the story of the injury 
to the black atone at Mecca in 413 (see Ibn nl- 
Athir* ix 1 234). And hh account of the festival 
of al-Ghndtr in 389 fBAI. Or. 48 T 2h(j is copied 
almost verluitim from this MK** fob bin 

HiKl is also frequently quoted by nl-KluilTb abBngbdudi 
a> an oral authority for information in hk history. He was 
HiIi3 r B junior by just one generation* rtiul k quoted by 
nhahubi in hh notice r>f HitnTs death in the TSrlkh ul- 
Isluin BAL Or. 49* 222fi} os saying that ho had taken 
down in writing information he bud obtained from Hiblh 
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To givo a sin^ie instance, his account of the Greek Embassy 
to Baghdad (B,M. Add. 23,310, 38&«, translated by Mr. G, le 
Strange rJ.R.A.S., 1897, p. 37 j t was obtained from Hi ML 
For other instances see iL t 2§£ T 3Gri and 6* 42f* r and 44ff* 
Ilildl nij the fint of Ids family to adopt the religion of 
Islam, nor did ho take tho step hastily or unndvisdly For 
we are told by Sitat ibn al-JauaT, on sin authority at fourth- 
band from IJiliil himself—and the story is also told more 
shortly by Sidhdi in his notice of Hiliil, on the authority of 
Yaqut + s Mu*jam ul-Udobu—that three several apparitions 
of t Sl -0 Prophet at interim Is between 399 and 403 a.h. were 
needed to effect hid conversion. The first occasion was in 
bts own homo, when the Prophet appeared to him in a dream, 
and after causing him to perform bis ablutions preparatory 
to prayer with water taken from an earthenware jug *u 
frozen by cold that he bod to break the ice therein* prayed 
in person with him and called on him to make a protest !oil 
of faith. He awoke with a cry; his *tory alarmed the 
family, but bis father smiled and told him to go back to 
bed, and that the story would keep till next morning. 
But the water was examined, nod was found to be nearly 
liquid. His father believed the dream to be u true one, mid 
whitai ordering silence about it advised bin son to comply 
with the Prophet's requirements. 

In a second dream he saw the Prophet lend him to 
a mosque, where he touched and cured a man suffering 
from aggravated dropsy who was lying asleep there, At 
ibis ILiluL called u blessing on him p and awoke. 

Last, in -493 a,m + , whilst asleep in a tent, he saw the 
Prophet rule by the door and turn in bis saddle so that be 
mw his mee. He assisted him to alight and brought him 
a cushion to sit on. hi answer to his excuses for his 
blackness, the Prophet told Mm that fair thoughts did not 
compensate for foul deeds, and that be was to forthwith 
amend Ms ways. He promised obedience* and awoke. lie 
thereupon attended prayers at the mosque, when all hi* 
doubt* disappeared. Fakhr d-MuIk the vusbr) hearing 
of l hi* open ucl of w.,,bi Pj Hent hi to c presont of TO b es 
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and of 200 dinars, but he seat them back saying he did not 
wish fhi& action ftf his to be mixed up with any temporal 
PHiccm^ Thi* net was admired in him. 

Then follows the story of a dream told him by his wiTe, 
wherein she saw the Prophet, together with the Companions* 
and with 'All holding two swords, one of which he girded 
on her husband, the Prophet telling her that her husband 
wh& of more account in Allah's eyes than many beside* nnd 
that she was to remain firmly espoused tn him. And that 
this completely removed an idea she had before entertained 
of divorcing herself from him on the ground of hb Subtrttu 
belief. 

Tt was also related that in u subsequent vision the Prophet 
had announced that hh wife would give birth to u non, who 
was to be named Muhammad. This happened; he was 
given the uamiss of AhuT-Knsun Muhammad t and was also 
the author of u history (op. cit., 238 £)_ 

This son was Ghars an-Ni'ma Atra'l-Hasan Muhammad. 
Sftfadi gives a notice of him in the Willi bil-Wafoyfft 
(B3f + Or. 5*^20* 1-lEJff), where, after referring to the eminence 
of the family and to SUETs conversion to Islim through 
u vision^ he says that his am was bom in 4 I(> and died 
in 508 (written by mistake 408) % that he served in the 
secretaries 1 office under the Caliph nl-Qa'im; that he wrote 
a work entitled *' Strange Blunders, e£eJ* (mentioned by 
lbn Khallikun, SL Bug.* iti, 028), a continuation of his 
father's history, and a third work; that lit his death he 
loft the sum of 70,000 dinars, whilst no one Imagined him 
to be posseted of as much us the amount of the poor rate 
thereon (i_e. nbout two and a half per cent.); and that ho 
was u loose and inaccurate historian. 1 Then follows a story 
of his having founded n library in the street of Ibn Abi 
'Ann at Baghdad, which be endowed with anme 400 volumes 
on various branches of learning, and appointed a certain 
Alide to be the keeper. For some years EL was resorted 
to by scholars, but luEer he discharged the keeper, annulled 


1 Al-Utffh l«r. i ll-, sap that ltit liiaiinrj !*Ik off in qnohlir ttflirr 4*0 4-U. 
j.v.i.1, lPfll. M 
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the endowment* and said the boohtu Tins readout met with 
disapproval, but be declared the establishment of the SI?n- 
mlynh Gtdlege 1 had rendered bis library soperfiimw* And, 
in answer to the objection that book? once made the subject 
of an endowment were inalienable, be replied lbat he hod 
sprat, the proceed** of the sate in charity. 

As regards the date of the completion of this port ion of 
HilaPs history, it must have been written after 117 a.h.* 
as on foL lid A the historian gives that year as the date 
of the final destruction of ^he palate built ut ui-Saliq by 
Midiadhdhib ad-Danbi in 

The manuscript ie a fine example of elegant raligntphy 
of probably the thirteenth century* and is singularly free 
front copyists'errors. If con tains HU folios of I -i lines un 
each side, and is equivalent, in quantity to perhaps a hundred 
arid fifty pages of Hie printed edition of Tabari. 

T now proceed to give m abridged account of rbe more 
important episodes with a few short specimens of the text 
translated. 


II. 


Thv Vizirf $ 1^21 tnt r n$&q. 

Over one-fifth of ihe MS. is concerned wlih iho history 
of tlie Vizier of Baba ad-I)auUi r whose full name appears from 
the notice ol bis death in Dbahabi 1 * larith iil-IsUun (B.M* 
Or. Ar% 23fkl lo have been ul-Muwufibq Abu J Ali at-Hasan 
b. Muhammad K Uni&'iL al-I&kufi, and at M. 1 2<t of this 
MS. we are told that in i»>0 jlh* he was given tbs title of 
‘Unidnt al-Mulk in addition to lbat of aMlqwalFaq. By 
Ibn al-Athir he is first mentioned m governor of Baghdad, 
und as U i wnr in -58b \,n. with the OqaiKd ai-MuqalJiul! 
whiu hr wti■* ftiLperaoded by Abu Jnubr ubHajjaj flll d fiyd to 

1 lbs KkaUikiu eii'M ISS a* Glp dale n\ th* + v. n T « 

mirthrFntj of Gbnre *a-Ni L mi [01. Euij rp & ^ " ' ' ' ^ M ttj, ‘ 
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aUBntlhii, remaining there for over two years (vuL is, 89). 
In 388 he returned, and re-entered the service of Baku 
ad - Dank us vizier. He then got into difficulties In 
contending with the troops of Sanrsim ud-Duehi under Abu 
MU h, Hstadh riurmuz {'Amid al-Juyfisb) T from which he 
was fortunately extricated by the sudden murder oi Sam>ani 
ad-DuuIu by Abu p I-QiIsiiu and Abu Nu^r fc two of the sons 
of 1?/. ud-Ikurfa B nidi tiyar, in revenue for the killing of 
their father by bis (ib. ( p, 100), And wheti Abu Ali, In 
reply to their summons to take the oath of allegiance* 
persuaded the troops under his command to enter the service 
of Balm il 3-TXluIll, af’lfutvaffiwj succeeded in enuring his 
master to be proclaimed sovereign at Shiraz. Thereupon 
the sons of Bukhtiyar dcd — Abu'J - (iiisim to Badr 1 j. 
nasanwuih, mid Abu Jfasr* 1 whoso subsequent history will 
now be related, to the Ikukmite territory (p. 10Gb 

Early in the year 390 Abu N&*r rose against Balm 
ud-Duula, for Hi lit l says, at fol. 12n t that in the month of 
MuhurTam, ul-Muwaffuq proceedifd to Jnbal Jlluwuih 2 in 
pursuit of him, and after advancing us fur as Aharquwaih 3 
returned in Safar. Ho then received the title of Umdut 
nl-Mtfik and other murks of honour. 

In Juiiiadl i be set out on the campaign against Abu 
Nusribn BukhtiySr. Tic 1 account of this and of al-MuwafFnq^ 
subsequent history cavers about 28 folios, in three detached 
portions separated by not ices of intervening events. The 
whole is hero given con bit ntivdy; it is represented by less 
than two pag^s of Ibn id-Athir. 

Fate. 14 to -JO. The narrative Hint mention* the public 
honours paid to ol-Muwaffaq previous to him departure from 
Shiraz, when? In a left as his deputy Abu Qhalib Muhammad 
b* Khaluf, the Vizier Fakhr nl-Mulk, whose story follows 
later. Al-Muwaffiiq first moves towards Abarqnwuih, on 

1 /TJtbS (KiriUi YinsTnL. Snrcngtf, Util*, p. 3QT; raJU Abu Xasr, ikt ^ 
JMutu itiul my- thiiit he was m d*;-|>.-rato afaiifa mad ri'ikirkl to lirviu* 

tall nn KliTvhudfa by it and ■nilcnrin'r it to nay= nnly qf^f j>mrT5i.Viii_ 

mill ih&i lio elibniBkil eiv this nwntl. 

3 -SitUuU- in Ilia proTimo q|f S^huf flitnkkri. 

1 Di^Omt ft bout 14 fiiTHujita Ivmi Phixilr (i h. B liO). 
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the border of Fars h where Hm Rakhtiyiir hud go the red his 
adherents together. He had been mating some headway, 
and after inflicting a defeat on Usiadli Hnrmuz and the 
Eirman troops, bad advanced to Jlraffc and ore mm must 
of Kirmuu. Ustadh Tlurmuz was sit STrajitiip whence, 
by nl MuwaSkq b ordersj he moved on to Rardasir, the chief 
city of Kimum. Al-Mnwailaq advances by way of Jjnnibjird, 
ikud is met there by its governor* whose retinue by Lts noise 
routes him from si umber. Envious of die governor's state, 
he arrest* hiiti p seizes his property and lias him tortured, 
when his firmness excites the astonishment of his tormentor. 

Ibn Hakhtiyar advances on Burdasir, but on hearing that 
Ugtudh Hurmuz has reached them, he turns off toward* 
Ilamm and Karmiisir to await the arrival of his partisan*. 
Al-Mawm&q hastens by forced marches from Fuss! to Jiraft, 
where he causes some 400 Dailumitcs who had made their 
submission to by treacherously slaughtered. He then leaves 
his heavy baggage nod goes in pursuit of Ibn Bakhtiylr, 
thereby running very great risk and acting in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the advice of his comm Linders wham ho had consulted. 
An astrologer whom ho had brought from Shiraz, mid who 
bud predicted that he would be victorious on a given day, 
then only a few days distant, still hold* firm to his assurance. 
Tie is laughed at. but his prediction cornea true to the day, 
We are lold, on the authority of al-Muwulfiiq 1 # secretary, 
that his tiills lea 1 had wished to retire from office, but that 
Bah;! ad-[Innhi had urged him to undertake the campaign 
in terms which admitted of no refusal, and that the 
Bail a mites had showed the greatest engemijss lo serve 
under him, eo that he was compelled to reject the services 
of many of them. 

At Fma ul-Miiwnffu.] liuda a Lcrtuin JimilmnH Abu 
Dtiur'anT in the custody of the governor of the town, Abu 
Musa Khwijuh b. Siyahojlk 1 This Jjiwuitmrd L..i pre¬ 
vious tv been released from imprisonment in Baghdud by 
al- Muwiifhiq, after which he had joined the troops of 


In Ihn al.Alj.fr, ii, VIA „r,l tlB, (Li) num- is ip,]i ■ 
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KliamartikTi], who was in the service of Balm ud-Duula 5 
Thu nee lie had gone to I bn BakhtEyir r who had sent, him 
to FaasI to got informntiota p accompanied by one Wan drain, 
a native of the place, who tvqj to gain over the Dui hunt ten 
there. The latter was to some extent successful, but his 
presence in Fsaii became known to an official who was 
carrying tin cm intrigue with a female servant in the 
house when* he lay hid, and who gave information to the 
governor, whereupon ^Yandruiu was arrested and executed, 
a ml Jnwiimard was imprisoned. The latter is now set at 
liberty by al-Muwafthq on condition that lie returns to Ibn 
Biikhtiyar. pretending to have escaped from prison* and then 
watches an opportunity to make him full Soto al-Muwaffaq’s 
power. This Jawirmurd promises to do, and he rejoins Ibn 
Bakhllyar. 

AHfuwwffiaq then hastens on to Jim ft and mcri ve* the 
submission of many of Ibn Bakhtiyar^s adherents At this 
point Elis commanders again pro teat against the rapidity of 
his march, on the ground that his success would be no less 
perilous than Elis defeat, as Baha od-Doula would then cease 
to require their services* for they said, 11 Should thitf 
monarch feel seenre, (hat feeling will lead to his regulating 
hr and enquiring into our privileges and position and 
that al-iluwafftq had better rest content with what he hud 
achieved. I To refused, alleging that having counselled the 
campaign in opposition to tho monarch's other adviser*, he 
wu* bound to do his utmost to make it successful, and that 
they must assist him* This they readily promised to do* 

Ibn Buklitiyar is now heard of at Ihirfadh* 3 eight fursukhs 
distant from Jiraft, find thither nl-lIiiwuJEaq hastens with 
a picked body of three hundred lightly equipped mounted 
humps. He pursues Iba Bukbtiyiir to Suriistaiij where be 
hi ears he has gout? towards Barsdn, 3 but him information h 

I I h H uGAthlr {\x r l5l) litttttiOBK n KbamirtAiu itUHntjt j- huvinp Ih^ji hh! 
Jjv Rsiliit nd-Hinila in Isiu a. it, Ui restive ibfl iitimiiHl -U %h? iDhfrbttuia n£ 
IL 4 I 14 I 1 . 
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vague, until a bearer of dispatches is raptured, who report* 
him actually at Dar/in, awaiting the arrival of troops from 
other places. Thcmipni] al-Muwaffaq hastens on, A light 
is seen ahead, but It turns out to bi 1 a fire lit by hunters. 
Towards dawn they near Dar/in, and jut- then attacked by 
Tbn Bakhtiyilr, who routed. He flies accompanied by 
Jawnmurd, whn + at the passage of a stream, strikes him from 
his horse with u blow from a mace, but cm alighting in order 
to lift him up and carry him off to al-Muwaffiaq, both their 
horses arc earned off by pillager?, and when Jiiwitmard 
asserts that be has killed I bn JJakhiiysIr he ir. disbelieved 
nod the search is continued. In the meantime a Dailutnite 
who knows Thu Ihikhtiyar by s[ght T finds him p nnd whilst 
conveying him. nE his own request, to al-Mnwnffbq, meets 
a Turk who, (binking fhn Bekhtiyiir to he a Dnilamito, 
reproaches bis captor with sparing an enemy. The other 
explains, and they' agree to share the reward. But other 
wrap-followers claim to share nnd in the confusion 

I bn Bukhtiyur is killed. His head is carried to al- 
Mnwntfuq, 1 who halts and receives the congratulations of his 
commanders. They, in reality, deplore the success with the 
exception of one Kuzmin, who remind# nbMuwaffaq of 
a dream he bad already related, in which Kttmsiim ad-Dunk 
had appeared to him and sent him to tell uI-MnwalTaq lo 
avenge his death on Ibn BuktiEiyar T 

Then follows the text of a short letter from nl-Muwatfaq 
to Bahl nd-Daula announcing his victory. Money is 
distributed to such as bring in prisoners— for M Dailamite 
&o much, for a foot-soldier the half only. Many are 
slaughtered, and two persons engngnl in interceding with 
aBMuwaffnq for a man's life are interrupted by the new? 
that he ha# been killed, whereupon they depart to mourn 
over him, and arc condoled with by al-Muwuilhq r Hilil 
was also told some particulars about the Astrologer;* how 
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he predicted al-Muwailhq’s victory, asserting that the 
prediction was fully warranted by the horoscope of I bn 
Bakhttygr, and offering: his life us a penalty should the 
prod i c tion prove un true, W1 1 en ouly five days remained 
unexpired he still maintained that the even! Would happen 
on the date he hud foretold. And the battle did, in fact, 
take place on that precise day. 

Ibn Bakktiyiir was interred at ParzTn in the tomh which 
contained the body of Abu Tahir Sukliniin h r Muhammad 
b. Ilyas/ who wu killed by Zartzud when returning from 
his campaign against Kurkin b, Jus tan m Khurasan. His 
Turkish troops go off to Khubis, and being granted terms 
take service with their fellow Turks in aUTuwaffaq's army. 

Al-Huwaffaq moves on to Bardasir^ where Ustudh ITnnnuE 
was besieging Thn Bakhtiyiir’s adheretiLs in the citadel, 
TLev inuke proposals of surrender through the Du daunted 
serving with al*5Itiwaffnq f but he insists on their giving up 
all their property* and they leave the fort carrying only 
a wallet and gourd apiece. 

Prisoners are brought in, and amongst them Bnlfadl 
b. Buwiih* to whom al-Miiwafthq allots a separata tent. 
At nightfall he directs hvo high officials to go and reprimand 
Bulledl severely for Ids treusOfUihlc conduct. When they 
are gone* abMiiwiiffaq proposes To u sou of Khwajnh In 
SEynhujik that they should follow and overhear what passes. 
Thev reach the back of I ha tent* and hear how Bulfudi 
stops the reprimands of one of the envoys by telling him 
that he must know perfectly well that all* both high and 
low, wore in favour of Ibn Bukhtiyar, so much so that it 
might be said that the only exceptions were the Stalo 
secretaries and ul-Muwdfaq himself. The envoys on their 
return are questioned by abMuwaflhq and disclose Buliudi's 
statement, saying that the only thing for the Government 
to do is to smooth the mutter over. Bulbul I and the 
Dnilatnitc prisoners were taken to Shims ; the latter were 

i tim al-AthTr iTHi, Rap tXal BlilnimiJi aad twa ut bio ik^hava wen? 
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rcloased at the request of leading members of their body^ 
but Bulfadt remained a prisoner until ahHuwaBiiqb arrest, 
when be was act free. 

Al-MuwaSaq next proceeded to deal with the Dailajnfte 
troops o i Kirniiliip offering certain to nun which they were 
to accept or ebe quit the service. (This passage contain* 
many technical terms.) Tie also dismissed tJ&lildh HurmtiE, 
and replaced him by Khwujah b. SiyiihujTk as military 
commander. 

He then hears that bb conduct is being criticized and 
reflected on at Court. Thi* greatly disturb* him, and ho 
sends a letter to Bnlm ad-Dauk asking to bo allowed to 
retire, pis he hud been promised lie should. Afterwards ho 
hesitates, audj although dissuaded by the leading DiiiluniiCeSj 
k_ j returns to Shira^ whore he is met by llahu ud-Dnula. 
They enter the town together, bat midway id-Mu walk q turns 
off to bis ]louse followed by all hh troops, and Hahii ad-Daulu 
Sh b-ir with only hia escort and suite, which displeases him 
ami 33 much commented on. And this was the last occasion 
on which Ilalui ad-BauIm wont out to meet any vizier. 

The account ol the arrest of al-Muwutfnq at Shiraz soait 
follows (fob. m to 35)* Hi 8 resolve to withdraw from office, 
coupled with other cireumstune^ combined to lose lurn the 
favLuir of Ha ha nd-Lhiuk. The courtiers, Ukj, whom he bad 
a JirmE by his outspokenness^ incited their master again at 
hmi Hut ho still kept cm applying for permission to retire, 
n tie i,v& of hU arrest soma inti ruute friends came to sec 
jfn and remtmsH rated with him on his misguided conduct. 

* u If -j? Le Lad any against either Abu 

ALi b_ Lstadh Hormuz or Aim ‘Abd Alkh d-Hiinm b. 

Ahmad, to du their best to remove them from his path, or 
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to serve him in any way they cnuld. But be protested 
he Imd been on good terms with Abu ‘AH ever since 
they were together in Ahwnjfi, and that his only wish was 
to he allowed to retire. They urged tliutr considering 
the position he had attained to, it was absurd for him to 
* oppose he could lead a private life, and that he ought to 
offer to remain in office. But lie still refused. They fhen 
begged him nt least to delay and reconsider Ids position, but 
lie persisted in attending next day to his official duties us 
usual. Com man i cat ions followed between him and Ihihii 
ud-Daula m to his retirement. It was noticed that things 
were changed at the Palace, und the Suhtb Abu Muhammad 
b, Muknrmiu 1 urged him to Uy while it was still in his 
power, and to get home (i.e. to Baghdad], where he could 
decide on what to do ; but in vain. Later al-Jlmraffaq 
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perceived himsolf how mutters stood, and told \m secretary 
' H Hal's informant) to leave him and consult his safety, and 
in *pitc of hia rrloRtaoce insisted on his obeying 1 . He 
departed accordingly* and only two persons remained with 
nl-Muwaffiiq, A FarrJsIi arrivea, belli them to leave, mid 
then locks the door and seta a guard on if. The Dailnifiites 
at the Palace, on hearing the newa^ disperse in uilonce- The 
whole of ahMuwofiaq T a property, and his retainers, sire 
seized* and wo are told later (foL 30^1 + and also by Ibn 
al-AHiIr, that in et ructions were sent to Abu S i^abilr ^ii 
! ht^huiid to seize his son, relatives, and adherenU, mid Ilia 
property there, but that Sub fir warned the son and relatives, 
and so enabled them to escape, and dealt leniently with I ho 
property. 

S\ hat happened to al-Mtiwaffiiq niter bis arrest i* sr-t out 
under the year T92, in Is. B’lj—! i-T, c<u the authority of hi^ 
Hecrotary. H\* first custodian treats him so inhumanly 
us to endanger his life. Ho therefore determines on flight* 
and by gaining over his guards obtains from his secretary 
the requisite means of escaping from the eluidid, a I the foot 
u£ which homes sire in waiting eo convey him to the territory 
oi iu)‘X)TwimI. L Tvifltiig hard. al-MuWttflbq and (hose with 
him arrive nt the (own of lb lad Sibilr * by uiomingp and are 
met and welcomed hy ud-BlwanL At this point both Im 
and the secretary try to persuade al-M uwuflhq to escape 
beyond the reach o£ Baba ad-Daulu, and ud-lJIxriuu offers 
to convey Mm to the territory yf ttadr M H^anwnvh »r to 
al-Batihu {It?. the great swamps formed S?y tbe Tigris and 
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Euphrates). Tint he insisted on trying to conciliate Ththu 
nd-Daula, :md sent Lid secretary back to Shiraz to take tilts 
advice of Abu'l-Khartab 1 ri- to what he ought 1o do. And 
he wrote a letter to Baba ud-Buiilu protesting that hb 
flight was due only to the cruel treatment he had undergone, 
hut that he wusi still at heart his fuhkful aervnnt, with more 
of the same sort. 

The T^r rativn continues as follows \ Stub 90i T text A) 

<s And Abu Na»r went on to say:—To Teturn* as l was 
ordered to do t charged with this message, involved risk 
iiod danger. Bui I could not avoid compliance, and 
T returned to Shiraz, and at night-time visited AbuT- 
Khuttab, who enquired what had huppend, sa.ym% that the 
monarch was highly incensed at tho flight of nl-Muwafiaq. 
imagining that it would lead to much mischief- [ to til him 
iuv errand, to which ho replied that he was not Lit liberty 
to undertake to transmit to Jtuhii ud-Dwila cither the lei.i+-r 
or iny statement of its purport, he being acquainted with 
the footing we were on together* but that 1 had better go 
to liBMusuffiir Child Allah b, al-Fadl* and ask him to keep 
the news of my arrival secret, und to send in the h-tter ua 
thongh it had come by u courier, and wMbu preserving 
secrecy, to find out what tho king's views in ibe matter 
were. So I went to hitii and arranged accordingly. Blit 
Mi great was his desire to tell Baha ad-Dun In and allay h i> 
jinx lety, that he attended very early in the roomin g and 
presented the letter, not hiding my urrivnh hut on the 
contrary mentioning it. On the whole tho king was satisfied 
und flskod what 1 wanted. AbMurnffui' replied; An 
indemnity under the bund of the Sharif at-lnhir Abu 
Ahmad d-Muaawi/ und he assented and promised it 
I had u message from Abu'1-K hat tab to l>o concise and 

i Abul-Kfcrttib Huuuali Ik, 11 j rib an was an ntftdqpr in Ul* lEmci' r-J 
Bulii fuMinuk' imd n f»T«uri(v at Cuiirt, lit! 3* nKotkmiii mi i«L 3tim m 
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mi go into mutters at h"ngth r innl I gave u pmmisfi to that 
e fleet, which T did not keep, for I drafted out the oath (of 
indemnity} in the fullest terms. This T carried to the 
Residence, where at-THMr Abu Ahmad and Abu’l-lltizntfar 
ah'A la were nub And the Amin Abu "Abd Allah came 
ml and said to me; 1 TIis Majesty is enquiring what the 
indemnity which he h being required to grant 1 Thereupon 

I produced the draft from my deova, aud handed it to him, 
siyiug: ' Al-lluwaffijq ban sent this dml't- by me, and bus 
ordered me to endeavour to procure its being grac iously 
copied out under the baud of the Amin, and that it should 
be honoured by the expression of His Majesty's pleasure 
thereon in the presence of the Sharif nt-Tithir/ He said, 

I I will go and present it/ and went in and rial sn + And when 
the king saw its length, and had verified kow exhaustively 
it wm drawn up r he Raid to Abul-Kliuttilb : 4 Were you not 
ordered to inform Abu Xusr that he was to hts hru. i t' and 
concise ?* Tie answered; * I did so and ho promised, bat has 
not performed/ He then told the Aram to copy it out word 
for word. I was present uj the billing; which was attend*4 
by the Sharif at-fiihii Abu Ahmad, ut-Muznilhr Abu/PAJiu 
A hiiT»Khftft£b. ul-Atblr Abu f I*Mkk 'Aubnr, 1 and the Amin 
Abu “Abd Allah. rhn king begun reading the copy, and 
after u time tore it &ctosr, and then resumed going ihrougli 

l bowed, where upon hi: raised hi* bead and asked what 
I wanted. I said: 'Your servant afar off begs the favour 
of this gracious missive being read without Ur being exposed 
in bo torn/ Hi* anger was evident, but he resumed rending 
it from beginning U end. When he had finished I bowed, 
and he said i ’What* then, is it you want? 1 I replied: 

the grmdqtiR misdve together with the royal indorsement 
thereon/ He called for i.,k and wrote : * 1 have pronounced 
lin oath, and undertake In perform it according lo the lonour 

of whtit hlis be ™ of me/ I took it r and we all left 

to conduct ul-Muwaffaq hath with 
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A t. this moment a body of troops had been sent by Itahii 
ad-Daula under Abu'l-Fadl b. Sudmitidb to operate against 
□d-Dlwilni, and were besieging bini in ul-MiThur, 1 Here 
they joined al-Muwajtiq; with beasts, garments, and other 
baggage sent him by friends for bis journey, and they all 
returned together to SlTritJ!- They tiro met by, amuagat 
others, Abu’l- Khattab, wiLh whom al-Muwuffiaq requests 
n private conference, and ilu appointment Jor Lliat night is 
made with the secretary. He attends and enquires of Abu’l- 
Khattub wbat ought to be nbMiiwallhq’s course of action. 
Ha answers that Ids previous advice to him had been dis- 
regarded with total results; that bo knew the nature of 
JJuhii ai-Duulu bettor than ubMuwaflbq did, and that be 
ought non 1 to send away all his horses and inform the king 
that a person in his position, determined, on withdrawing 
from public life, bad no need of them ; that he had therefore 
sent them to the stables, and that when be needed a mount 
be would apply to him for one ; that his intention "jls to 
live apart from the world, and that he only wished the king 
would station persons at his door to exclude visitors. Ibis 
would reassure the king, and later on his friends would 
enable him to withdraw to his residence in Hughdild nr to 
visit some Mashhad, and he would then be able to go where 
lie pleased. The secretary assented to nil this, but ul- 
Muwaffiiq, on being told of it, said that. Abu’l - Khattab 
wished him back in prison, and, disregarding bis advice, 
went oil receiving bis friends.' 
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The Tmer Abii t.ihiiiib, who had just returned from iSTrlif, 
is put: into communication with al-lluwiifiuq by the secretuiy, 
and they exchange courteous letters But, later, lie receives 
disquieting information about uLMnwnffaq. so he decides 
upon testing his sincerity by instructing it mutual friend to 
ascertain bis true sentiments. To this friend nl-Mawaffiiq 
expresses himself unfavourably towards the vizier, and be, uii 
ln*iug told of It, holds aloof from him. Some time afterwards, 
whilst hostilities against ud-Diwfini were still proceeding, 
and he was refusing to submit und do homage in tho hope 
thlit nl-lluwuffuq would again be in power und bo able to 
protect him. forged letters are despatched, ns though written 
by ul-Muwaffaq, to the force apposing od’Dlwiini, sugge^'Iug 
Ihev should revolt and protend to fall bock un tfhlrdz. These 
w i-re conveyed to Hahn sd-llauln, mid be was told that this 
bad happened at the instigation of al-JJuwitffhq, and that 
on arriving the troops would declare for him. Enraged and 
alarmed, he orders al-Muwnffhq to be arrested and taken 
liack to the citadel. Here he Is well treated by his custodian, 
who offers Ida services if he will promise not to escape. He 
does promise, and letters are conveyed between him und 
Abu'l-Khotmb. Afterwards another officer in the fort offers 
to enable ul-lffuwuflhq to escape to Rayy and to accompany 
him, hut he refuses to break his promise. Later on Abu'l- 
Khuttab, in order to ascertain nkMnwailbq's real sentiments. 
commiBfious a friend to disparage him in confidential talk, 
and to report the result, lie does this, suggesting that Ahu’l- 
K hat tab is the cause of the displeasure of Hahn ad-Dnula, 
und offi ring to convey to the latter a letter. Now, nl-Huwnffiiq 
had suspected seine thing of the kind, und he carelessly gives 
utterance to his thoughts on the subject. He aho wrote 
a letter to the king protesting his fidelity, and adding that 
he had fled from custody with the knowledge and on the 
advice of Abu’l-KhottSb. The letter was handed to Abu']- 
Kliuttiib, who reud it and put it by without a word. The 
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out uni no of Jill tills will be seen when ul-Muwaftaq's death 
is related* 

He wtts p uL to death by Baba ad-Bnuhi in 394 A*H. (Tbn 
al-Atlilr, \z r 115; see also DhahaLO Or. 43. 239^ who says 
that when governor of BaglidnJ be arrested and fleeced the 
Jews; that'be then fled to the B&rfha^ but returned after 
two years, and as vizier ires valiant uiid successful in war, 
acquiring Furs for Babd ad-DauIa, who afterwards Lad him 
put to death t nt the up* of 49 rears; nil on the authority uf 
AWl-Faraj ibn ftl-JamsT, that is, from the ** MimtozaiD/' of 
which the portion at Berlin, No. 9,436, covers the years 397 
to 44L un. Ibn nl-JauzI died hi 597 \.h., and was maternal 
grandfather Jo the author oft.be Mi rut uz-Zaxndii. j 


III. 


Tfii Imimtoa rfJirf Cmlgittet of Khm<ht hy Tit hir k Khahf 
(SAirbarl/'}, mat AIb xybv'tjtwnt Itrtm'meHi to Sijitituu. 

Thin event is inserted by llilal at the close of the \ T eur 
39Up as having occurred sumo time between that and Lhu 
following year. It occupies folios 39-51 T represented by 
about half a page of Ibn al-Athlr (vot. is. 118, 119). 

In a Qasldah by iSadr az-Zamaxi al-TTamcdhani,. who died 
in 398 * quoted by 'Utbi in the Kitab Yammi, lith* 
Sprangcr, p, 297, 1 Khulnf is said to have been descended 
from both \Anirii and Ya'qub, sons of <hc Roffurid al-Luyth* 

Ibn uLAthir (ix, 57) makes him grandson to 'Amrii 
Ihrough bis mother. Daniil But on the paternal side bia 
descent his uncertain* Yiiqut fill, 14) make* Ahmad son to 
Klialaf b. al-Layth. Ibn al-Athlr (viu\ 58) and Dhahnbi 
I Or. 48. 257*0 make him "On to Mulumiiujid b. al-Layth. 

' JJLST* ;_hJjUi ,-t L_£j 

- j 

J*iil \jjSj JU J*Jl \±S 

A life of BiilE’iiz-iEiuiLMu ii grten hv 11 «n Kh alb kiln (5J. En^,, ], 112). 
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Two Persian chronicles* viz. the Ibyu nl - Mulfik (TLM. 
Or, 2 } 77% 29A] and the Zluut ukHujiUis (Teheran. Aril, 12ti2, 
fol. mention the? QasTdab, and then quota, as iheSr 

authority for Kbnlfif's pedigree, Mu'll! ad- Din ul-Ififiauiri t 
but the former, quoting from hLs Tarlkli Karat, Le. tho 
Tiaudiit al - JuimiFt lAf-e B.M. Per*. Supply No. 94). bus 
KluihiE b. Ahmad h. M alumina d b. Khaki b. Abu Ju'fiir 
k Layth, and the latter, quoting from another work bj 
the same author in titled the Mimt un-Nusob* bus Klralaf 
k Ahmad b. Ja'fur b. Lav tIt. 

[The question of Khalaf r s pedigree ia discerned by 
Sauvaii e, “ -Sur an fels Saiiiiride, etc.," lil the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1881* p. 129.] 

KhulaPs father, Abroad, kb men I ioued as m tbe service of 
the Snnsunkl ruler in 301 (Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 58) r and it 
appears from the Persian Chronicles that he whs appointed 
governor of Wjistan by reason of his influence ub 
a descendant of the Soffiirid dynasty over its inhabitant*. 
With the decline of the Simian id rule his position became 
leas and 1% that of a subordinate, and Lib son Hindu f 
became, in fact, an independent ruler, hhatinbi, iu the 
Turlkb nl-ialdm (B.M. Or. 48, 257 j), calk Khahif Jl Amir of 
Sijistau and son of its AniTr/* and fixes bis birth in 326 a.h. 
Ihn al-Athlr (viii, 410* 4IT) baa an account, evidently 
derived from 'Utbl's Kiliib Yamlni, p. 35 cfc seq,, of a revolt 
again<4 his rule in 351 s.it* beaded by u relative whom he 
had left us regent whilst he performed the pilgrimage in 
353 # aud how he suppressed it. with the nasistnnee of the 
Sam mud ruler j how later he quarrelled with the Samuil id p 
who sent his general Ahul-Tlusan b, Slmjfir to attack him 
in his stronghold of Ark ; how the siege dragged on for 
years* and was terminated by Klmlnf voluntarily abandoning 
Ark at the friendly suggestion of I bn Simjur* and removing 
to the fortress of ul-Tdq; and* add* Ihn al-AthTr, this was 
the first sign of decay iu the SSainumd dynasty. 

Khali*f soon recovered Bijktlm, but had to grant the 
K hut hah to "A dud nd-Umriu after his conquest of Kirmun 
in 357 (Ibn al * AtHr, viii, 433}. In 381 + when 'Adud 
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ud-JJauia wit? dead, he sunt au army under hia sou 'Atnrii 
to f*dze Kino an, bul ‘Amrii was repulsed by the troop- of 
SutD'iin ml-Dmiliih find, on bis return to Si] i stun in dJjJ, 
was put to death by bis father, who washed and prayed 
over hie cor pat. The historian marvels at bo ^rent cruelty 
being found united with so great learning. 1 

Next, after making terms with Ustadh flurruu/. who 
was governor of Kiruiuii for Sutusum tid-Dmilfl, Iyhalnf 
contrived a scheme fur rousing the pimple of Sijifltan against 
the governor bv sending to him a (Jadi, whom they Lchl 
In high esteem, □ccompeakd by an emissary who was 
instructed to poison the QJdi in such a way that the deed 
should be attributed to Ustiidh Hurrnuz 3 This was done, 
and Khalnf won enabled to despatch an avenging fores 
under his son Tahir, who in 3^4 besieged and nearly tout 
the capital, Baida sir. iSco Ibu al~AthIr, ix, ji—>D. i 

In 390 Khuliif tame into collision with Mali mud of 
Ghujinuh (ib., p, lid). According to l T7tbi (}>p- ldfi—IDO), lie 
had attempted to seize Bust from Nasir ad-Dln Subuktigin, 
the father of Malnniid, but had managed to ward oil his 
resentment. In ilflO, Subuktigln having died, Kliahit sent his 
son Tahir to seize Quhtstan and the town of Bfishau] from 
Bughitgjaq, ail uncle of Mahmud. The attempt failed, but 
Bu^liriijiti] was surprised by Tahir uud killed, i here upon 
Mu ti mill matched against Kkiituf, but was induced to make 
tens* with him, apparently in order to be at liberty to 
turn against Hindustan. (See 4 Utbi, pp. 19H—tJ2-1 

In 391 occurred the invasion of Kirin™ by Tahir, The 
substance of Bilal's narrative of this event is us follows. 

*Fttii, It. m pruim Klmliil’- patanlijp= “I lutof". “J» that In go* 
hKrffUur „ rmmliri of Imnud oum to iwir mi ubuutivs nmipikiiuii at .nfa^r- 
pratBlIan* '>f tin? Quriu, in wilieb object hu i 1 i|hcnilt d ■> mai »f 20,000 dinar' i 
ina lb*l i ciraj ol tiw W* exMad Ln tbn $«Wtisi Culliiwat bUhurjmd ™ d 
inunliimti JuEiifdi Ttu- Pur-ian traBilatur uf d dn. who wwU imnrtb nftnr 
tiou A.a„ rtrtes Hint til- Kiev the work at liUtliAn LU ibu library <>i Hit family■ ut 
iKbnjUBtS and that El i-d i if mil! h lih^clJ t uJinnt--. LltSi. t-d, I r If* 1 ■,. It, 2^1 , 

piTd D.ai Add- 24,9*0. U\h) And Ijbakuihi, in bU nuLim- ut KMbif. luv. nil.* 
gj veH ii lwniT its* ut llutt (trim wiiiidi he ifcrfwd and t ft vhum hn tnUmuitlvd 

£radiiu> | Bfl* . t . 

I Tbe ttKiitton ut Khutor* ilMrruUwrat n| Am* nf hu pEtfpkhP ahalkiia, at 
foL ii0H at ihv MS, P httiiiLH tLt reftr lu ltd* iuridiitLL 
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Abu Muaa TCbwIjah b. Siyahajik, appointed governor of 
K£ms3n after the defeat of Thn BakktijriiV had treated the 
puftniu of the rebel with great severity, visiting them 
with death, fines, and confiscation. Xow it happened lhat 
'I’ahir b Khllnf, having been worsted in warfare with hU 
father, had started for Eirman to take refuge with Bohn 
ad-Danla. After su Bering much hardship on. the wnv. In? 
comes aeroRs some fugitive Dailamites of Ibn Bafehtiyar'ii 
party, who urge him to seize Kirm&u, promising him the 
tiid of all who were diaaf&eted towards Bah is ad-Danin. The 
project attracts lrim t but hiRweakness forces him to dissemble 
for a time, and he enters Nirrauair as a fugitive, where he Is 
well entertained by the Governor. Later, suspicion* rumours 
about him reach the Governor of Kardnslr, one Abu 
Muhammad, He proceeds with same Kurdish troops to 
seize Tahir, but they object that hi* force of Duil&mito* is 
t-«o strong far them, and suggest that some of their number 
should pretend to join him and then surprise him when out 
hunting- Abu Muhammad proposes this plan to Khwajah 
b. Siyuhajik h but is curtly told to mind his own business. 
Irritated at this ho discharges his Kurdish troops, and 
retnuins inactive- 

In the menntima Khwijah h . SiyJihajlk advances from 
lira ft with the intention of joining forces with Abu 
Muhammad and marching against Ts±bir h hut p ors bk 
nearing Dar/m+ Tahir, on the advice of hie troops, retires 
to the warm districts 1 to seek the protection of the popula¬ 
tion* who were both lawless and strong. Thereupon 
Khwiljah b, Siyahajik and Abu Muhammad return to 
Jtraitp and after trying in vain to recall the Kurd*, collect 
their cavalry for nn attack on Tahir. His force has in the 
meantime increased in strength* and bo has procured supplier 

1 ,*jLt iu«nini! tbe mim zMkfi or dfotrii:t t as cipfhw4 to , _ b ^ W( 
^ M?‘ t P . lW« ff ^ 

Tin wnrdj qjt lVi^in t +jt* 'hot uni l&IeL'; it. J oft mm** Tfeputt 

Dia&ooiry 
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Advancing' on Jiruft, Tahir encounters the troops oE Khwijsh 
b. Siyahajifc, and, hBring detected a weak spot in his lines, 
attacks him with anoflesa, effecting cum side rah It- slaughter 
utid taking him prisoner—he had been wounded in the 
head 1 —with Abu Muhammad and some thirty officers, 
betides supplying his needs from (heir stores. He then 
Tate# J Ini ft, and overruns most of Kir man, large numbers 
of Dailamites coming in und joining him The beaten army, 
V. L i.-li was Still a. strong force, retires on Sirjiin, and sends to 
|1,hh od-DauIa. for reioforcemoats. This was shortly after 
the arrest of ubtfuwaffiiq. On Tahir advancing towards 
.Siijalt they retire precipitately on Shim*, but are slipped. 

their way, und told that. Ustadh Hormuz had been 
despatched to take the command- He arrives, and advunnes 
by Karat to Istnkhr, sawing all the Dallamite estates he 
could lay his hands on, in order to supply the wants of 
the army- He likewise kept pressing Baba ad-Danla for 
succour, and was sent a force of Turks and 300 DailamTtes 
with a promise that more should follow, fJstSdh llurtnuss * 
orders being to attack Tahir, lie advances U Sirjiin, where 
he halts live days to await a promised reinforcement of 
*Zitt/ i.e. gypsies, and then encamps at Nakhtah* twenty 
Jar-akh- from Sirjun. Soon after he learns from one of Lis 
couriers that the premised troops had started from Shiriix, 
und were advancing hy forced marches. 

Xow the children of Khwujali b, Siyahajlk and the 
relatives of the other captives had been constantly urging 
on Bali it ad-I>aulu to send uti army under the command of 
some lending general, us Ij 4 tadh HuriDoi "as an old man 
und had lost hk energy. Accordingly al-Mujjaffar AbiTMAli 


t Ki»wiia b. SiTiliuiil ktrr Irma his wfraud]*, ju*t '» arniu-jHEWBte were 
In-ill*-*- IIIlilLi- tor bh ruimrai i' tut l-br}, Abu ii^ami Itttil li l-QA-vLiu Ij, M ubi I lit 
Fimllh], after T*Wr’« <l«th, mannad to wrajMi to Shtri*, where be w*» nada 
,in -AH4 null iulkUHiiieml* tw-oraii risii-r {fol. .11a}. life hlliue aKUW -no* writer 
in tbc mmti™, Iln fill -J1V it ii -toted tint lllti Moscra why aUUuwuffw). lifter 
tit ikli-ut »•! Ibn BiLkbriviij-. itHniin-mi tTitadh llurniiu from KirlrtflS, hi* 
Jiuviu 1 ' pwriwuty rated this Alia H ulyamniail without ohMuwndicpn (mttMM. 

± <fn tb- -rj-u" Ltmir ree l-tiitfiri (164, unto r), who says it u uliutsi tire 
Uirlului ilbteul taw Sttjill lib,. H# : - 
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■IJbiud Allah b, al-Fadl 1 wus s<mt p and with him the le nding 

Bmlumite and Turkish commanders* 

il[k”l r s in form ant goe^ on to say that ho had hoard from 
one xv ho was visiting Uetadh Hurmuz on the very day xvheti 
the new# of this arrived—-and several Daila miles were 
pn^pni, at his table^— thnt lie wm greatly disturbed,, uiid r 
quitting the table* ordered the trumpets to sound an advance- 
A leading officer remonstrated “with him for his. imprudence , 
but he paid no heed to him. Thereupon the officer szdd 
he would not follow him. He replied tiliit if Abu'b'Aki 
reached them and won a victory they would cul a sorry 
figure on their return to Shirsia, Those words acted m 111® 
officer like a spur, and he exclaimed that it was for t studh 
Tfimnuz to iftsno orders. They accordingly weal on together. 
Mnw Tiihir had treated hi- prisoner* very well, and had 
invited Abu Muhammad to become his vizier. But he put 
him oil 1 with excused and availed himself of his position 
to keep Ufiludh Hormuz informed of Tahir*a concerns and 
projects. For instance, on Tahir meditating an attack on 
Bam m f rom Jlraft, he advised EUtiidh Hurnuiz to intercept 
him at J)arzm t where he accordingly posted nn ambush, 
who fell on Tahir's Lroops when in loose marching order 
and took many prisoner?, after which Lbey rejoined C-tludh 
Hannuz and BarwiatSn, Uvelve ihrsaldis distant from Baiutu. 
Tahir advances to this latter place and U&tudh IIunnuK 
prepares to attack him. 

The news or Tahir’s advance creates much alarm ui 
Dilrzin, atid the troops beemne excited and protest signing! 
ihoir comm finder going forward with nut awaiting iho 
reinforcetncnts, complaining that he was exposing them 
to danger from his jealousy at the coining of the Irfahsiilnr 
(abMu?affiir). Some of the Turk# and Kurds p in riding up 
to see what was going on p encountered Tahir, who had 
come out of Bamm with a small scouting party, and drove 

1 Iil cnimiumil 1-1 tli%- tnKip* nf Buhii aibDuulu in -t&Q anti \l\m ttl-Athtir* 
tl* 53 uml ! In ihf \n\lvt p&raMra till Eli nit i* pjim a> \\Ul A1IhJ6 h Tui 
ihr trifciliii;4 ilk tiki- Wit ii wallmu'il \vy the? Diwin ml al- Kimii ilt H \sl\]. 
# t 5Ili T 140*1. 1 1 ' 
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him back to 11 uni in. The troops of Ustadh Hurmuz still 
continued insubordinate, and he was engaged in trying to 
appease them when n man was brought in by the Kurds 
i>n suspicion of being a spy of Tahir, but who asserted on 
the contrary ihut lie was the bearer of u letter to X srfndh 
I fur-muz from a native of Bamm telling him that Tahir had 
departed tor Sijistjn. This news led to the troops ualmiug 
down, and Uatiidh TCurmiiz, after stationing troops at the 
gate of Bamm to prevent utoyune entering the place, went 
on towards NarnmsTr, where a number of Daikmitea who 
had joined Tahir came in and submitted. Here he was 
importuned by many of his leading officers to pursue Tahir 
in order to rescue the prisoners, and It wits not without 
difficulty that in- managed to dissuade them from this step 
by urging that they ought to rest content with their success, 
and not drive their foe to tight desperately. lie would do 
so if caught between, them and the desert, and it might 
ri-siiU iu their being defeated, Tuhir retired accordingly 
to Sijistun with his prisoners. 

Whilst at Thimm, U&iadh Hunuuz bus notice of the 
approach of al-Mnz&fihr, The latter, on reaching the village 
of JEz, sent off two of his chamberlains with a letter 
suggesting that the two forces should meet at Bamm. Ilia 
real object in doing this woh to test the general feeling us 
regards a project he hud of sending Cstiidh Hurmuz with, 
his partisans hank to Shirilis, and remaining himself in 
Kirmau as Governor. But TJstadh Hnrmuic convokes the 
leading Daikmite*, and they, by arrangement with him, 
declare to lie two envoys that the land was theirs by 
conquest and Esfiidh Hurinuz their general ; that they 
would tolerate no other, und that they had better advise their 
Hugti*& master not to unsettle things, lley held to this 
attitude until Lhe doper cure of the envoys, who made their 
report to ul-Muxaffiir, and he, In turn, reported to Balia 
ud*l)aalu that it was useless for him to remain where lie 
was, so he returned with his troops to Shims. 

Now the vizier Abu Glialib, having a great dislike towards 
both ‘AmTd al-Juvilsh and his father, Ustadh Hurinuz, 
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raised objection* to the: way fn which the kit ter bad disposed 
of the vacout Lid 1 1 allotments in Kitmau to the advantage of 
himself unci his relatives, uud udvised thnt someone should be 
sent to make an equitable settlement us between individuals 
mid the dnims of the State. Accordingly tile "Ariel Ibn 
BudmandJh 1 was despatched to Jlmft. On hi* arrival there 
Ustadh Hormuz incited the Dai lam it es to rise in revolt, utid 
they did 80 , killing u iviitib and pillaging the offices. But 
I bn Sudiuondh thereupon caused a chntnberluhi and friend 
of Ufttndh JlnriiiLiz to be a trash'd and beaten* and ordered 
Ustadh Hummz 1 l iri l sc-1 t" buck to Ishiriiz under penalty ot 
being arrested if he disobeyed. And he departed accordingly, 
Ibn Sudmandh conducted his. mission with hrmueas and 
dignity, fixing ilie stipends of these TJuilaniUo& whone aerrii'L-* 
wre retained and discharging others He arrested, h> ia . 
a Certain ahlsfahbadh Ibn Dkakl with another person* both 
of whom hud come with him from Shiraz, It wu» said, 
indeed, that Bulia ud-Dunk's chief motive for sending Ibn 
Siidmnndh to KirmHn was his hatred toward* al-Iafahbadh. 
from whom he had received great discourtesy at Ahwu*. 
By this mean* he got rid of him. Later, Ibn SGdmandh 


returned to Shiraz by way ot Kudhsut, bringing with hint 
half ft million dirham* besides weapons ami stuUk 
The remainder of Tahir's story is Lold on Ms. 49-SI,— 
how hi* DatLamite pribunors. an condition of getting tE l eir 
freedom, assisted him to defeat hi* father, Kbalaf, and m 
biH-ome ruler of Sijistno ; how Khalaf thereupon bad 
recourse to stratagem, and by pretending a desire to abdicate 
iu favour of Tahir - he being his onlv ton - and to live 
u life of retirement, lured him to a meeting, when he had 
him fluqjriseci and made prisoner ; and how he then 
hud him killed, washing his corp» Q with his own fend* 
(a of Lis conduct in the case of bis lflB AmrfT,. 

Ihe tin nr st i vo concludes with u short statement that Khalaf* 

jjS v'?™-® lbrir ».I d»t .her 

Tohir • death M.hm.d of OWiioh attacked Kliolaf a„d 
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Sfi^d his territory and fortress, removing him to Justin* 
where he lived neither actually free nor a prisoner, with 
ample promioa fur lii? mainteaiU)^ and that aiib^uentlj 
lie died there. 

Tim aI-AtbSr r 8 aeoouut of Tahir's expeditiuii utid death 
accords with the narrative of Hilal. He concludes his 
ammiit by saying that* as regards the reason for Huh wild’s 
conquest of xSijisLuiip 'Utb^s story is diilereut ; and on 
p, 122 he proceeds in give uu account oE that conquest 
on the authority of TTtbi p and in accordance with, the 
norm live of the KStiib Tima I o h pp. 197-201. Tile main 
differences Ln this narrative are, that Kholaf abdicate* 
voluntarily in Tahir 1 * favour, his object being to make 
Main olid believe that he had relinquished the world, and 
&i! divert him from his projects of attack; lhaE afterwards, 
bv pretending he got Tahir into his power and 

kept him a prisoner till he died# as Khakf said, by bis 
own band ; that the army then culled in Mahmud* who 
forced Khaki to surrender, uu l sent him in honourable 
captivity to Jtiisjtln. This waa in EW3* _ Four years later 
Kliabif wu* detected correspond ing with Ilak Khun, where* 
upon bo was confined in Jurdiz (wrongly written 1 lardin' 
in I bn aUAthlrj until bis death in 3^9, when his property 
was allowed Lo puss tu hi?* eon Abu llalk Ibn aI*AtjrTr + .s 
first account, therefore, is avowedly derived from some 
authority other thou *Uthi f and us that account accords 
closely with this MS., he may be presumed to have token 
it, directly ur indiretlly, trom Hikil s history. 


IV. 

27a? appointment of Abul-Fadi a* SucceMOi' to the Caliphate. 

FoIb. 56-tit) contain an account of the announcement by 
the Caliph nl-Qudir billah to the pilgrims from Khurasan of 
the appointment of his sou AbttT-Fadl (Muhammad,' os him 
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successor I see Ibn al-Athlr, Lx* 117), The ceremony is 
described (fob and the form of the Khutbah u* net ouL 

The motive for this h then explained, viz. + that a certain 
HJ-Wuthiqij a descendant of tho Caliph al-Wathiq hillah 
(d T 232 a.h,), aided by a jurist, Abu T I-F«Il ut>TamImi T had 
induced BugtiRi Rbara. the ruler of Bukhara* bv means of 
u iorged lsttfr Iroiu the Caliph, to accept him as successor to 
the Caliphate, The Caliph, on hearing' of this, repudiated 
aUW uthiqi, and in hie anger and alarm decided forthwith lo 
appoint his eon, then aged 8 years, as his successor, with the 
title of nl-Gliiilib biltah. file predeceased his father, in 

409 i.B, according to aUKhatib, op. cit,, foL lD4rt; in 

410 a.H. according to Ibn al-Athir, ije, 220.) 

Hilal refers us to n previous passage in his history for the 
story of aI*W iithiqi going to the court of Iliiruii h. Uak 
Bugiira KhiTqiin. This can he supplied to some wicnt from 
the \ iitinist ad-Datir, where some particulars of the life of 
al-Wathiqi am given in the chapter on the Poets of the 
Court of the Sumo aids (v©l. iv, p. H2, trim slated by 
M. C. Barbier tie Mrvnard in the Journal Amifiqur, 1854, 
*er. v, vol. hi, p, 380), His name is 1 hero given n» Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Othman al-Wathiqi, arid wo are 
told that, ho settled at Bukhara, left it in resentment at not 
obtaining a post suited to his rank as descendant of a Caliph, 
and went to the court of BuglirS Khuqan, whom he 
encouraged in his project of supplanting the Somuutd 
dynasty. On the retirement nf Null b, Mansur to Amid 
as-Mhstt, and the entry of Bughrii KhBqln into Bukhara, 
lu> became a personage of importance, and aspired to be 
Oahph and to grant Khuriisau and Tmoaoxiatm B , o lief 
to liughro Khjiqan. But when the latter left Bukhara and 
died, and Nub returned, ol-Witbiqi fled to NisSbQr, nod 
thence to 'Iraq, and wo are told in conclusion that he under¬ 
went vicissitudes of fortune in journeys to and from Trans- 


tip* the following account of nl-Wsthiqi's doings 
at Nothin, at some date prior to S 72 a.h., mid of his 
su se-qnen i e in Baghdad and elsewhere up to his death. 
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pfols. H7& et Keq« t text Bju “I was fitrtlic r inforraed by the 
Qiidi Abu'I-OSsroi "Ali b. &l~Mtihufl*att ot-Tan«khi that this 
mnu, who;*** f j 4i ojtt was "Abd ADfth bi fi Qtbman + a descendant 
of thr Caliph al-Wathiq billulu had filled the office of Shahid 
to the judges utNusUnn and to Sadiiqah lx r Alr K al-Mu'emmal 
[who acted as deputy there for the informant 1 * Father, the 
Qiidi Abu 4 All at-Tnukhi),* and, in addin on e hereto, the 
office of Xlmtih in the principal mosque - that he bad 
behaved badly to S.idisqah, and had sought to supplant him 
in his post of deputy; that Sadaqah and the inhebitdntftof 
Ntislbm then arranged to make un official declaration nf bis 
evil repute ; this was verified before Saduquh by evidence 
which ho accepted* and gave effect to by a decree, a copy of 
which he despatched to the QudE together with the declaration 
and its official attestation. 2 * When the Qadi had received 
them he pronounced a final judgment and enforced the eatne. 
TTi* had id-WSthiqi brought to Baghdad, and on hie arrival 
rebuked him and punished him by iiu prison men t in the 
police prison- Later on the poet A bit* b Fa raj ‘Abd al-Wahid 
b. Muhammad uLBabbaghS* interceded on his behalf, they 
being felW-ecuintrymcn, and be was set ut liberty. He 
then Look up his abode in a imua ut the binding-place 
opposite the Dilr al-Hatnlakak, 1 Thia was in the reign of 
'Aduil ad-Dank. My informant went on to tell how ul- 
Wlthiqt used Lu be visited by Ahafl- J Abbis Ahmad b. 
td-MaliM, they being friends and fdlow^cocaitryiuen, and 
that the kcEer hud related how, when visiting him In his 
eh umber one evening, lie told him that he ought to conciliate 
the Qiidi through the poet Babbaghi as nn intermediate * and 
thus improve his position; that he went on urging this 
ml vine on him, but ho did not attend; asked if he hod beard 


1 * b. ‘JUT dit*i in 3£4 ji.h. Stft? bis life by Ibp K}i nliilclt] 

(SJ. ii r CA7)f when some pnrtj rulni^ njc given ot tbfl life rrf hip wju *AE r 

ufarttLflat. 

B III tilt) II-l i hr T’nbari'rt mirks jzinrn hr lUiaJmbi eel tbr Tirffcli gMi3im 
(fl.M, Or. 48 # , foL oSAj, i* nne 1 wnlitlal ■■ uEMafri^ir wn 
B Hifr llfu Lh jptfn by Ibn KhilHkifl Eng dT fi, Hi[ h nrui itrpitHH eiirai'l* 

fnun his iinr jzi^ea in thu V^tiiiLiLt aA-Duiir, viiU i T 173, 

4 i.e.ir r tb<! fiuwuibnl palm:!! mi thu 4>iat*ni hank nf tlis- Tigris, 
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irlmt #•:» fil’d, ]» mtitrerod: ‘ You are foolish, Abu'i-*AbbiIs. 
W Jiilur I am thinking of how to [>ut out the light of Mi is 
kin<f whose dwelling laec-s us, and to seize his kingdom, vou 
are advising me to make my pests with ut-Tanukki,’ and 
that on hcanng this he bid turn farewell mad left at once, 
fearing tuischiil might ensue. 

"The Qadi went ou to suy that subsequently to al-Wathiqi's 
conduct in Trenaojiianu and Ehordsaft, and when the 
appointment of Abu 1-tttdl to be the Caliph*e successor bad 
discredited al-Wathiqj and disproved his claim, the existence 
of the official declaration of his bad. repute which had hewn 
sent to the informant's father from Nusibln, became known 
to tile Caliph through someone who was acquainted with bin 
story . And I (the informant) was accordingly summoned 
to tno Palace in a sudden and unusual fashion. I went 
sunonlingiy, and mij admitted to tho presence of Abu , l- 
flusan b. Ilajib an-Xu‘man, 1 who said : * What has become 
ol you ? for you have been sought for incesaautly/ I replied 
that I knew of no reason for this. Then after he had sent 
in a written announcement of my presence, an answer conic 
irozn I ho Caliph that he had heard of the official declaration 
sent t. my father from Naslbln on the bad repute of 
til-Walhiqi and of its having bteu judicially recorded; and 
tliat be was to require me to produce it with the final 
judgment, to ho read over to him. I replied that I would 
obey, and went away feeling some anxiety lest it should 
have got lost with other things, but a careful search 
discovered it, und on the following day [ banded it in. 
When it had been conveyed to tbe Caliph’s presence he 
returned it, and told the official to ask tne if I remembered 
m J father putting into writing his judgment I replied, 
•lies; he put it into writing in my presence.' Thereupon 


Kttib tXcsliiA 386 dfitbir i^. w ‘,T hn rr 

Irtwtwk as aWyin o}fi« in tbe wfrn “ <BhLl *1 SS Jftf jy 

nnd alrHi UJ Vmyitit rend i\w OiHbIi's dihl™- i - ± 5 U “ * T * 4a « HW. 

t,t lUhi ..J-Oauk iu 379 ,S T^ " f vta th ® «* ‘ 

M <b*bt ttw h™VW “in fiffi sffi 1 ;il v S' lU <‘ 

m ‘A.Si » diwin (J.ItAS., ISHHi, r.' ^ Ti.^j “^ nS . for ‘ ^ 
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the Qudis ayd S_hjHiijJii and jurists wen? *iiriiiu(nntid f am aba 
the public, amongst others the Qmdi Abu Muhammad b. 
al-Akfnnj, the Qudl Abu al-Hasun al- Klm ari , 1 * Ill and Abu 
Humid al-Iaforaini, 3 nud nil the 5huhirf& And a missive 
wna drawn op in accordance with the judicial record or my 
futhuTp oil my statement of hia judgment m I had heard it* 
and in the presence of the whole assemblage as witness. 
This was fatal to the credibility of al-Wathiqi. 

“The Qadi Abul-Qarim also told me that ul-WkUhiqL 
after bia adventure in Khurasan. came to Baghdad and 
occupied a bouse behind bin own in the Bs*rah gate quarter* 
whence he removed on bia presence becoming: generally 
known; also* that ho hud seen him one day in al-fuirkh 
without Lis recognizing Into, thus: S I saw a man dressed 
in a garment with sleeves* and in long trousers, and wearing 
a turban of Shdbjim fi.e. Mervj, walking feebly with bis 
band* dumped be bind him us they do in Ivlin ratlin With 
me was Abiil-’Abbiia ul-Muliki, who od seeing him saluted 
and embraced him; but be, ou the contrary, repulsed 
al-MiUiki sharply, speak lug in the Persian dialect of 
Khurasan, at which ul-Mutiki *md to Wtu, “ I saluted you 


1 At £oL 57^. iiihEt tha nrur 3&D* Ls rtn upxM tin nppuilitmunl. (if Iks ijjdi 
Abu “Abd Allali id -M tunin'h_ floruit aiUpAbbi tnd fu' \m imuJu-iI with (b* 
ri^icf nf [llajd liitBikuiii, Abofl-^AEibis Ahmad- 1.3, IlHrukuu wkut! 

itcrr tul f i i w-. tutor) tu ilndijutt id-Atuuidt-, i r e. Wrt»trrU lia^hdnrL m I be pi ih 1 ^ 
□f Atm Uu^aiiniud fc Abd AUsb K MuhimniMul ftl-AMini* wbu wu* tktu trans¬ 
form! fmm tlmi post to nr-BofAlah And iu dutml. i,L fc Butafa Ba^lnkd. 

Ill ifciu ^tunt pHasigte AJhj 1 !- liflwiui ‘AM aU+Aila h. AJjaUtd lii-Khmrai! :h 
JtlUoJ to km hi l-q ap^jintnJ U) T^ r ^l DijJa atod Tori' [ K]iurifi*n eh ikdiicfii iji 

to tin 1 otfku, bo already hM at tbr capital, L* shStfj. Ai foL Mi t, 

Coder 3VL A,EL,, wh ana tall Hintin' iiEi-d T 4ml wni HlOC^tiikd in this by hi* 

huh Abu't-Utiiim, T'ht* knwiimr, w«* dienih’Hfil own nftern-iinla. Aud ,it lut. 

Unit I he LJ-Uij ill—_\kiiiui euci -. i -di m 3 iu bia oEHl-i- ill Kutani Uii^btlLbd, " a .Lid %\m* 
tin- Vk'-buEc ill it, 1 " Unit cfi> tbc cuUra rtatrm sitk ul tbtf nLv. 1L- rU&d in tn5 
[Ibli ni-Albix, ix, 172). ^uiudi, hi lie Wiiti b£l-Wi£lt£t (IfM. AtU. ^14^, 

1 &'&h) i Malh him L'hit-i ( ilAiJi uf Baghdad and saVi h-- *pent the -.um nf L ■ M i,. .. 

dituiis -dei Ii.arQfii nu»i. 

AfKkima in rfiiui to lixii- b«Hi an ddburcnL uf ibi* Zibinyyab oecL Ibi." 
fuliuwLT3 Vi Ila'itd h. - All b. M Lili.ininuid nl« I itahijii, wb-hi4j dut-te aw. Ah^rl Ijl J 
by SbuJjrjifitwni |eil. tl'urbEon, p. HsU, iliLurbrii^kiir's IriULnbtbri], Hulk, lS-iU, 
]i|fe. 211-2 ; M! _Vjiiib r Kam H il fii, U.M. Add. 24,35^, 1L+-S *r T und [>baliabi + U: 
la lim al-Atrur, ii r 110, hti called td-Jsutari. 

1 ' Abm.nL h. MnlpaiiitDad h.. Abrand/ dk-d in 4 br] a h. - ^ bis lifr ta I bn 
KbidLikdn {Sl« Eel^., i* H} r and a tall nutko at biro by |Vhkaluii(>k (Or. 4VHi2^ . 
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believing we wen? friends und acquaintances, but if you 
deny thi-% why AIIjh.Iv be with you/* Turning to me, be 
littked if I knew the man ; I said 11 No/ 1 and ho told rue 
that he wns that aUWatfiiqi who had pretended in Khurasan 
to be the successor to the Caliphate/ * f 

His subsequent fate is related (fbL 60w) on the authority 
of the Qiidi Abu Ja l far as-Shuiium. 1 Tie continued to enjoy 
tTuj protection of Jioghra Khuqun t bat on his death and 
on the succession of Ahmad k 1 All QuriikMn, he lost ground 
at Court, and, in pursuance of a letter from the Caliph 
requiring his dkmismL, was sent to Tsfijkand, where he 
wa* kept in easy confinement. IEe next came secretly to 
Baghdad, but being detected by the Caliph, he went 
to at-1 ufclrnh/ where he wth well received* and thence to 
al - Basra, ami on to Kars, Kirmnxi, and the Khimian 
territories. But, pursued every where by the Caliph, lie 
went on to Khwarizm, and thence to the court of Mahmud 
"f < ihjaxnok* who kept him in confinement until hid death. 

Sftfhdi, in tlte WSfi bil-Wafmyit (B.ll. Add. 23*358, 816)* 
has n short not ice of al-W uthiql, which r in pkcc5 p corresponds 
verbally with HilaEs narrative. He gives the further facts 
that al - M uthiqi was fifth in descent from the Caliph 
ul-Wathiq, by a son named Ibrahim; that bo hud met 
with AbuU-taill at-Tamlnii in Abyssinia ; and that the 
idle given to him in the Ktujbah wan tiF-Sarf hil-Haqq, 
The notice concludes with fifteen lines of his poetry* 

, ' ^."l 1 lnluult l b Ahmad,' »| \Eiwii] in 4 1 !1 4 . 11 , 'tHq n. - Atliir, i\. U29 1 -. 

w*i tlwd in 444 4.U. ' rMiJili* 111 , Or. ift. 2Wa), 

hj}.i||Hi 4jf f-n tin XaLf 'Ikii ranul r 
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Art. XXL —Tvpm ; Hr* 

By J. F. Fuv.tr, LC,S. (R*td.) f Pb.II. C.LE. 

For more than a century p Indian afobasdogists have been 
greatly puzzled about the identity of an ancient oily named 
Tagaru. The eity is referred to in some of the Indiziii 
epigruphie records. Thus, a record of a.ii, 997 describes the 
Silo burn prince Aparajitu, of the Northern Korikuu, a* 
Tatjwm-pti 1 v 1 -jmc ra wi esrtfru, or “ supreme lord of the town of 
Tagum/' 1 giving to him a hereditary title commemorative 
of the place which hi& family claimed as its original home. 
Another &il£hara record, of a,d. 1058 t similarly applies 
to Hirariniha, of the Earhud branch of the family, 
the title of Tagarn-puraww-dtiftiicara, or "supreme lord of 
Tngtiru, u best of towns, an excellent town, ci chief 
town;” and it farther describes his grandfather Juttgu IL 
more specifically f but less accurately* as lafffiFft-nfifffiFti- 
Mmpukika, or * A kiug of the city of Tagara/'" And a 
Western G kulak yu record of v,m 012 specifies Tagaru as 
the residence of the person tn whom the grant of a village, 
regietered in that charter, was made 3 The city is further 
mentioned, as Tagara, by the Greek geographer Ptohiny, 
who, writing about the middle of Lhe second century aj>., 
assigned to it ei certain latitude and longitude 4 which have 
the effect of placing it about tdgfaty-iievcn miles towards 
the nurth-cjiftt from another place, mentioned by him a.- 
Baithana, which his detail* would locate about 270 mile* 
on the east - north -ezort of Burygazu. And it is uki» 

1 Jto. toL iii, p. and p. 371. t*it line 13-M- 

1 iki?r~Ttmpfr /ffflFljrfittiJ iXu. tM- of tlllf hCWnum "■* thu Airti:c.|,.^Li^| 
Sum* H«f WErfj nj IdHio;, P- UK, trlt !in« 5-*, aid p. m, line 
J iwf. AmL, yuL *4 p, 71, fcoit Ub* 14- 
* S-r /iW, fid nil* P- 
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mentioned lti the Prri/j/u* i , .j/ r tf/ie Eryfhmtm jSV/j, written 
during thi- period a.t> SO to 80: this work* sifter introducing 
us to Dakhinahades, r>, Dakrinslputbu, a the Dekkini," which 
it. defines as the country lying to the south of Bar u gusli, 
inland right across to tbs Ganges* os well as along the 
Loaflt, soya thnt |k in I his same Dekkau there are two pre- 
11 eminent trading-centre.--—PuithfiUR r irnb ed, distant from 
11 Burngazn twenty days by road towards the south, arid 
u another very great city, Tagurn* about ten days towards the 
Af east, from that ; from thorn, there are brought; down to 
Burugazn*—by wagon-mnds, and through vast places that 
have no proper roads at all,— from Psiithann, a great 
quantity of onyx-atone, and. from Tagum, a plentiful 
i+ supply o£ fina linen doth, and nil kinds of rdusltna, and 
** mallow - coloured stuffs, aud several other kinds of 
" merchandise, pertaining to various places, which are taken 
** this her from districts bordering on the seu. JI k 

It wns easily recognised, partly because the Ptripfo* 
locates Barugnza on a river which it calls Nanmadios L thut 
the mime Barygaza, Barngnm, denotes the modem Bhuruch, 
or/jo Broach*— the ancient name of which is tact with as 
Bhjigukacdin, For instance in a record of a. in 866 or 86?* a 
find, more fraqueutly, as Rbarukaccha, for instance :u 
a record of i.d. 786, 5 — the chief town of the Broach district 
in I he GuprSt division of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
north bunk of the Narmada, ctilga Nerbudda, in hti. 21° 42% 
long 73° 3'- Ami it was found, with almost equal ease, that 
Bait buna, Paithmn, U Faithim, — the ancient PrutiathiEnu* 
— in the Aurangabad district of the Kizam's Dominions, 
its lat- W 28% long. 727% on the north bank of the 
ydduvarL And, since Pnicium, m far from being rewards 
the cast-north-eant from Broach, or even anywhere nearly 
dtm Mouth from Broach, H about 220 mile* almost due 
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«mtWas! from Broachit was also recognised that, in 
seeking for Tagani, we vere riot exactly hound bv the 
bearings given by cither of the (inetk nuthnritlee. But, for 
some in tom prehen si hie mi son, the idea was formed, and has 
existed ever since, that Tagara was not to be found onder 
that sumo name or anv close upproxusstiun to it., hut was 
t.r> be identified with some pi nee now hearing a diiferent 
appellation. 

The first, proposal tor the identification of Tagnra appears 
t„ have been made in 1787 by Wilford, 1 who oxpresserl the 
opinion that it is Daulatabnd. the ancient DGvagiri, in the 
Aurangabad district of tha Nizam's Dominions, about thirty- 
live miles towards the north-by-west from Pulthuii. Since 
that time, various other spec illations have been indulged in, 
l! has been proposed to identify Tagore with ‘ Tlozah,’ about 
fonr miles on the north ot rjutilutubiid, - with Bhecr. Bbir, 

' Beer,' " Blr,’ or 1 Bid, J tha uhief town of the district of the 
same name In the Nizams Doiuinions, about lorty-fiva miles 
towards the south-east-by south from Faithan, " hb Darur. 

1 Itiimr,' * Bhunir,’ or ‘DhiTrur,' in the district just mentioned, 
about seventy miles almost due south-east irutn Purthaij, 
with Kulburgu, the chief iowti of the district of the same 
luuno in the sum* territory, about 17-> miles towards the 
south-south- east-three-quart era-east. from Bairhop,— with 
■ Qharur ’ in the Atraf-i-Baldn district in the same territory, 
oil the railway’ from Hafdnrubad to Wadi Junction, tihiut 
■J21) miles almost duo south-east from Faithim, 5 ~ wills 


i I tnkn ii, B .li-*mcB mu! boiiciii-jp^ here ™i jMjjtfite 
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Jinimr, the head-quarters of She Jnimnr .mbdsvision of the 

Poona district p Bombay Presidency, about one bund rod toiler 

towards the wcBt-bv-aetifch from Pnithim. And I mvselt 
. *■ ■ ■■ 

luivo published the opinion that it is Kolhapur, otherwise 
known aa KaruvTra, the chief town of the Kolhapur .Start! 
iti the Bombay Presidency, about 210 miles towards the 
south-south-west from Puithuti. 

T^i all of these proposals there was oar- leading objection, 
auiDng others; namely, that none of the name* answered to 
the name Tagftra, either as corruptions of the ancient tiAiu®, 
or ns translations of it or similar substitute* for it, except, 
perhaps, in the case of Karavlra-KolItapur. There is no 
fionnfl reason for the sugge.st loti 1 that she name Tagurnpurn 
uiuy have passed f through such intermediate forms us 
Tonraura and Tiirur, into 1 JJanjr + or * Dlilrur/ And still 
le-i* is there utiy solid reason for the suggest son ■ that the 
nano- Fugttm, itself a Sanskrit word, should be Sanskritised 
a?' Lrigiri, p+ three-hill, ! and should thus Iks applied to Juninsr 
as standing on a high site between throe hills. In the case, 
however, of Kaitmra-Kolhapur, thero were the facts that 
the word kmwrira means, among other things, the M§rim* 
thiunwi, the fragrant oleander, and that the word tn$mi 
denotes, iu Sanakpt, the skrob TtiLtrmvmunhma Ooromirui, 
which bdemgii to the saints family with the oleander, 5 and 


to 131-.., L h ihcvni tlHi mm ■ I>MEiOF«sd + M befur*. sad twart* 
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that the flowers of both these shrubs ore used in the worship 
of god*. It was chiefly this similarity of meaning and use 
that led tne to find the ancient Tagam in the modern 
Eamvlra-Eolhlpiir, 1 Hut 1 was nevrr quite satisfied with 
the identification. And I was always prepared to find* or 
iLcocpt, a bettor one. 

Urtw* not very long ago I was searching closely the sheets 
of the Indian A tbs with 21 view to identifying the village of 
Mukarappi, which the record of a,u. IS 12 registers as granted 
Id u resident of To gum. It is obvious that, for such a gift 
to be of practical use to a grantee, the village given to him 
must Ijo within a reasonable distance from his place of abode, 
in order that lie may visit it from time to time, to superintend 
the cultivation of ft and collect Us dues, l was not expecting 
to find Taguru actually under its own name. I was only 
hoping to discover Mukanippij uud su to go perhaps a step 
farther to wards identifying Tagara with, more dually, any 
*'l the places mentioned above, or with some fresh place. 
But* iu the coarse of scrutinising* one after the other, all 
the sheets of the Atlas in which I might expect to find 
Mukutappi, I euuie at last Lo sheet So. 56, published in 1845. 
And there, almost at oiicc% I found the town which 
unquestionably gives us The ancient Tng&tu by Lis own numte 
It is shewn in that map as 1 Thnir, r oil a small river named 
1 Thuima,* in the Naldrug district of the Siam's Dominions. 


i Sc* my 1 tyHostU'* fA# Kawr** EUlrki* (in Oh* r qf th* 
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it lies m 1st I8 a W M Ioug. T6 C 12\ And ii is about ninety- 
five mi I ua towards the aoiith-aoiith-€aat-tliree-qujirteri-eiiat 
from Paitham 

It 10 oo very wonderful thing to hare thus discovered the 
modem representative of the ancient Tagara. 1 The matter 
only required a careful examination of the maps, and 
n knowledge of the modern forms into which the iMtcmnt 
mime of the city might pass, and an acquaintnuee with the 
peculiarities of early C ran ali tern t ion* And the marvel simply 
h that, for more than lifty years, the place should have 
stared us in the face, in mu pH and gazetteer, unrecognised* 
But it. is a salsiiiactory ihin£r to have done. Anri it only 
remains to establish the correctness of the identification. 

And, in the first place, as regards the? identity of the Lw r u 
nnmes Tn gara and 4 Thai r.' The wo rd h apam , * u c i iy f * 
corrupts into nir f or occasion Ally itfir; evidently through 
an intermediate form nnt/nra. 2 And &o + from iagara we 
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fthould eipect Ter; or from Tngumpum, Torur; or from 
Toganmagara, 1 truer or Temar. And Ter is certainly the 
nanjo which we have in tha disguise of the ’Thnir’ of the 
mup. By anyone familiar with tho old methods of trims- 
I iteration, the ai of the form ' Thnir ’ is recognised at once 
as one of the early devices for representing the long l ; 
another of them was ei, which we have, for instance, in 
* Jamkheir’ for Jiimkhed, and * Parneir’ for Parnfir, in the 
Allas sheet No. 39 (1855}, It would, perhaps, be rather 
peculiar that the initial t of Tagiira should have become tho 
aspirated ift. Eut it is a question whether that hits really 
happened, It is a detail that may perhaps have been 
hmugiit about by tha llusulmani, who, apparently, have 
been responsible for turning Ealb&rga into Kalburga, 
KiilhargH, Gulbarga, and Velbarga into Yelburgu, and, 

1 dunk, have played mischief with other Hindu place-names 
also. On tho of her hand, it is at least equally possible that 
the aspirated th in the maps and gazetteers is duo to nothing 
but a mistake by the surveyor or churtographer who iirst 
t ran si iterated the name, and who perhaps heard it pronounced 
with a rather marked sound of the dental /, to distinguish 
the initial from the lingual f, A searching of the ruiipa 
would probably produce plenty of instances of the introduction 
of si superfiqmift h- But it will be sufficient if I adduce* 
in addition to tho form "Sheer/ 'Bhir/ in the case of 
a town mentioned above, which seems certainly to stand for 
Bid, if a camp/' three cnees which present them eel vea to me 
off hand (!) About twenty-seven mile* towards the west- 
north-weal from izSijilpur in the Bombay Presidency p there 
in a town t the chief town of a Native State, the name of which 
is Jkt f or more strictly Jutt. I have been at the town, more 
than once. And 1 know that its true name is Jat, Jiitt- Aho w 
1 have its ancient name* "the nfrah&ft i Jalfco/* In a record, 
at the town itself* which refers itself to a.b. 1077, In the 
Indian Atlas shoot No. 40 its mime is given, cjuitg 

correctly according to the custom then prevalent, as 1 Jntt/ 
But somehow or other* since then, ita name has been 
transformed by official usage into ‘lath-* And this erroneous 
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form of it has become so thoroughly well establishedp 
officially, that, not only does the Deccan Topograph seal 
Survey sheet No. fSG (1883), shew the name us f Jatb/ but 
also the name is aeiuully certified as 'Jutb + + in NitgnrT 
characters Ets well as in traiialiteratiotip in the official 
compilation entitled Bombay Places ami Common Officii 
Wal'd** issued in 1878, which was intended to give ns the 
correct and authoritative spelling of the names of all 
important places in the Bombay Presidency* (2) Ihe 
Indian Atlas aheefc No. 57 £1854) shews* about twenty-one 
miles towards the east-south-oast from Sh nisi pur in the 
Bombay Presidency* * Aohulfcboot/ by mistake for Akalkot 
or Aikulkdt, the chief town of the Native State of the some 
name, (3) The name of P&rigt, n small town in the Hmdupur 
subdivision of the Anantapur district, Madras Presidency* is 
shewn, with sufficient correctness,, as * Furry gee r in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828); but it figures os 1 Parghy, 1 
according to official usage* in the Mmim* Manual of tin* 
Ad in ini d ration t vul. ill (1893), p* 343. We may further 
note that, while the Atlas sheet No. 5G shews the name 
of tho place with which we are actually concerned as 1 Thair, 
it shews* near the sources of the 1 Thiilrnu' river, about 
twenty -one miles towards the west-north-west from 1 Thair, 
a villago* obviously connected in some way with 1 Thair 
itself and with the river* the name of which it gives us 
*Tairkedda/ with the an aspirated I. 1 We may further 
notice the facts that the map opposite the title-page of the 
Mfutm* Manual of tht Admhmt ration f voL i (1B8S), gives 
the name of the town us 1 Tair* and the name of the 
river os 1 Tairna/ both with the unaspirated t r and that 
map 81 in Cassell's Uni versa! Atlas (1893) P while giving the 
name of the river as * Thelma* 1 with the th f similarly gives 

1 Tfcr‘ on droht* for TttrkM^tfdi, Ami it prti-tmbh mums iti- 1 
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the unine of the town as * Tair/ with the uuasptrated L 
And, finally, we may remark that Df. Burgess, who travelled 
through this part of the country in l^7o-7G hut happened 
nnt to visit thq town with which we are concerned* bos 
written the name oi the river as * Ternu/ with the 
mnaspirated t. ] Of the two explanations which I have 
suggested, either may be adopted. Personally* knowing ns 
much us T do about the Vagaries of official spalling En maps 
and gazetteers and other compilations, I believe that the 
form 1 Thair* is duE to nothing but a mistake io trims- 
lit-ration* and does not really exist even En local official 
usage. Bat, ho the case as it may be on that point, I am so 
Sure that local mqmnea, addressed to the cultivators and other 
native inhabitants of the place, would result in proving that 
the uQtno of the town really is TcTj and not Thcri that I do 
nut hesitate; to adopt finally the form J or- It miiy be added 
that, m the Alins sheet niarlta the town as having three 
tA pugodae/ 1 it is not at nil unlikely that the place possesses 
a MdhQimyti or local Furnw, which would in all probability 
present the ancient mime Tagam under some pretext or 
another, just m the MdMtmya of Mahukupi, close to Biidatni 
in the Rijsipur district, localises there the story of tho 
destruction of the demon brothers \iitapf and Ilvala by the 
aago Agratya* because the ancient form of the name oi 
Budutiii was VatSpi- 1 

Secondly* a^ regards the present importance of the town 
Ter. It is shewn in the Atlas sheet Kh. 66 in such 
a manner as to Btamp it, not m a village, large or small, 
but as a minor town." And it ia treated as Thair* 
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a town," fin Thornton's Gazetteer of India, vol i v 
( 1854 ). The in format ion given to Sir Walter Elliot 
represents it, no doubt correctly, as a markeUtofm * 1 It W 
n population of 8 , 015 , according to Philip's Gazetteer of 
India b 7 Ravcneteiii ( 1900 ); and, in this reapect, il 
comparer well enough with Paitheu* the ropreaenlat.ivc of 
at. least an equally great ancient city, which has now no 
more than 6,788 inhabitants, and it surpasses various up- 
country subdi visional head-quarters and other towns known 
to me as trading-centres. It has been treated an of sufficient 
importance to be shewn,— some times as^Thair 1 ; sometimes, 
by a slight improvement on this form, as 4 Thcry and then 
the river in usually shewn as * Therna ;/ and twice* as 
already remarked* aa *Tftir, p with the river in one case as 
* Tairao/— in every map of India, except the Railway Maps 
oi 180 ti mid 1890, 3 that I have looked at ? since finding h 
in the Atlas sheet. And it iuu perhaps played a part in later 
history, as it is shewn, as "Ther/ ki the map given by 
Major King to illustrate hia account of the Muhammadan 
dynasties of the Dnkkau . 3 

¥b have thus found a town, which presents the required 
identity oi name* and i* still of sufficient importance to be 
reasonably' taken as the representative of an ancient city. 
And it only remains to shew that this town, the modem Ter, 
answers properly in other respects, also, to what we learn, 
from the Pit iplm about the ancient Tagura. Exactly hi 
accordance with what is indicated in respect of Tagnru* Ter 

w • ThairjiiDn , 1 ikirtwa _ mile* tnvudl th«* fruSIl Pastlim?; 
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is juat About half a* far from Pmthjm as I’m than is from 
Broach. According to the Peripbu, Faithmi was a twenty 
days' journey by road from Broach, and Tagnra was "about " 
ten day* by road front Paithan. As the crow lies, Faith an 
is about 220 miles from Broach, mid Tor la about ninety- 
five miles from Paithan. If we allow one mile on every 
ten miles for deviations from the straight line in actual 
travelling, the distances to bo tin versed come to, respectively, 
about 242 and L04 miles. This distance from Broach to 
Paithan, as a twenty days' journey, gives the very appropriate 
average of twelve miles as a day's journey. 1 And the same 
daily average makes Ter a nine days’ journey, or "about 
ten days,” Iroin Paithan. Though not literally to the east 
from Paithan, Ter is"farther towards the east than Paithan 
is, by about fifty miles; and this amount of easterly hearing, 
on an actual distance in a direct line of rather less than 
twice as much, is quite enough to account for the person 
who gave the informalmu about Tngara to the author of the 
Ptriplm, describing it, roughly, as “towards the east” 
from Faithaii. And Ter stands, just as the Ptrtylu* says 
Tugftru stood, on the route for the carriage of goods to 
11 roach from districts bordering on the sea. Ihero has been 
a misunderstanding, which affected Rome of the previous 
proposals for the identification of Tagura, to the effect, that 
the Periptti* refers to merchandise taken up to Taguia 
iu the course of transit to Broach from parts along the 
western coast. But, for the traffic with Broach from those 
parts, the sea itself, or oven a track along the coast, would 
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present hr greater facilities than roads which would have to 
climb the Western Ghauts, pass through much difficult 
country at the bock of them* and then eventually traverse 
the Ghauts again. Sir James Campbell suggested long a ^°+ 
in 188#, that it was the eastern enust, op the Buy of Bengal, 
that was concerned. 1 And it is a cutter for regret that tnort? 
prominence wa* not given to his suggestion, and that tibo 
inquiry about Tagara was not pushed more closely then. 
A study of the maps has shewn to mo tho former existence 
of an early trading rout#* of which well-marked traces still 
remain, from the east coast through Golcoutla or Jluirlimibad, 
Ter H and Pal than, to Broach p of so ingeniously devised 
n nature that one might almost think that it was laid out* 
not from constant trials and experiments at intermediate 
points, but from actual maps, ouch lie the sheet a of the Indian 
Atlas* which shewed at a glance tho obstacles to l>c avoided 
and the means of avoiding them. There were two starting- 
points. One was MusnlipatELm* on the coast, In the northern 
part of the K [stria district; and tho road from this place 
took, not only the local traffic from the coast districts on the 
north of the Krisnn, but also the sea-borne traffic from the 
far east. The ether starting-point was probably Viuukojjda, 
inland, in the southern part oi the same district, which 
would serve admirably as a collecting centre for the local 
products of the sea-aide country on the south of the Kri^iL 
Thp roads from these two places joined each other at o point 
about, twenty-sis miles towards the eaet-bv-fiouth from 
Haidarukud* or perhaps at. a poin t about twenty-three miles 
Jnether in the aamo direction. And from that point the single 
rood run in the moat nut uni I manner, through easy country* 
uu Raidarsili^d* Kiihani* Ter* Paitban* and Daulatabad* to 
1 Chandar*’ and Mirhiuda in the west of the Xilsik district. 
Atid lL\ there f iu the Western Ghauts, within about a 
iundr*d miles of Broach, commenced the real difficulties 
at Qrne ^ r ' '^ a ® " Va!5t: phw™ that had no proper roads 
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It- will be interesting to exhibit the whole route, singe by 
stage. Ami it will be useful to do so; because the route throws 
a light on various histnricEil mid geogruphiciil points which 
have hitherto been obscure. But (he mutter would occupy 
more space tlum cun be spared in the pages of this Journal. 
And I will finish this note on Tngum by making some brief 
observations on the general question of the identification of 
ancient and modern places. The chief obstacle in many 
wws,—and iu some it is a factor which leads to erroneous 
results,— is the difficulty of ascertaining the real forms of the 
modern plctca-nomes- 1 have referred above to peculiarities 
of early transliteration, and to vagaries of official spelling. 
And I have hod occasion to maJta remarks elsewhere, also, in 
connection with specific paints, on nnistiifiotoiy features 
in the official system of spelling Indian ptnoe-wmes, and 
on the only reliable method of determining the true Ibrms 
of the modern names in some cases, namely, by personal 
inquiries addressed, not to the district and subdivisions! 
officials and their clerks, but to the cultivators and the 
hereditary officials urid the other native inhabitants of the 
villages themselves. 1 When it is nol possible to make 
local inquiries, or to deduce a reliable result with the help 
of an micicut record, very often the original sheets of the 
Indian Atlas are the best guide, in spite of their various 
shortcomings. Occasionally, we may obtain more help from 
the revised quarter-sheets of that Arias, and from the various 
Survey and Topographical maps, m all of which the spelling 
of place-names is given in a more uniform manner and 
according to what ie, to n certain extent, a unut fix an 
scientific system. Jint not in cither caw are any of the maps 
w final and reliable guide; partly because the official system 
is an imperfect one, and partly because there is no one to 
exercise u gsncnil cent mi tiver it* in the waj t it seeing 

that the system is followed with ihe absolute uniformity that 
is neecssarv, and still less in the important preliminary ot 
seeing, that*the true names are obtained correctly before they 
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are transliterated for inclusion in nmps and gazetteers. We 
cannot by any means place implicit reliances even upon the 
official compilation Bombay Places and Common Official 
Wonts, issued in 1878, which purports to certify, in the 
Native characters as well ns in transliteration, the actually 
correct forms of the names of all the moat important places, 
river*, cfc mj in the Bombay Presidency + And still less can 
we rEfly upon the derivations of place-names presented to 
us officially In the Jftfiwj Manual 0 / the AdmuiUlrathny 
vol, ill 1898), But the work Bombay Fleet* illustrate* 
very well the kind uf authority that we need for reference. 
For many practical purposes besides the inquiry into the 
ancient geography of India, we require, for the various 
Presidencies und oilier territorial divisions, compilations 
similar to Bomba 1 / Places i, but containing certain additional 
details, and prepared more aciEiitiftrully under the direction 
of senna one person who will be interested m [he matter and 
will have the knowledge that will enable him to superintend 
it on critical and uniform lines. The compilations should 
be us brief ss is possible, consistently witb their including 
all that im absolutely necessary* Etymological suggestion* 
should he rigorously excluded. But ancient names obtained 
from early records should be given ; and Eauakritised name*, 
reatlv in use and not simply deduced, should be givrii 
whenever tlidj can be obtained from 11 local Pumw or 
similar authority : and. in both cases, the entries should (*> 
accompanied by notes as to the sources from which the 
information is derived, for verification if n^ded* Original 
idem 1 Beat ions with ancient names should not be attempted. 
Hut Lde 111 idea lrui* actually mode and published within the 
.we*-*. yt.„ or «, oboold bo giwn, „ lk . „ utWi[v 
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UB in the Motive characters must be critical represenfotHW 
af the absolutely true and correct modem forms, as deter¬ 
mined by local* inquiries, or by an examination of Bach 
village-records as the Jtfutdbiimilt'tthtjtfa of Bombay, or of 
such publications os the Extract* from the Ptvhum’ mine* 
which ara now bdng compiled anil issued at PtJona. Sudi 
a compilation is what we require in respect of all the more 
important place-names. To supplement it in respect oi the 
smaller places, we need compilations similar to, and arranged 
like, the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), which 
will show, in alphabetical order and in transliteration only. 
The name of every lawn and village in each Postal Cirele, 
wi (h its d istrieT, su bdivisioia, and post-town. .Such compilations, 
however, must olao bo made complete und exhaustive. Ilia 
Bombay Directory is often of use, in finding places mentioned 
it! ancient records which belong to that part of India. Bui. 
comprehensive though il is, it iom not include all th» place, 
in the Bombay Circle; nar does tlm similar compilatieu for 
Madras include all the places in the Madras Circle. 

I will, in conclusion, cite the following as a rather earum. 
instance of the way in which a mistake, once introduced 
officially, is liable to be perpetuated and even enhanced. 
About eleven miles south- weat-by-scmtli from Ter, there i* 
a small town, with a population of 10,511 and with 
ancient cavc-tempks, the name of which is given m 
maps, of (I El tea ranging from about 1S-0 to , J90U ' 

* Itoreseo' and * DhoruBeo.' The name has been given else¬ 
where as * Dharasinva,’ 1 * Dhamflinwa/ ‘Dharusmwa, and 

* Dhaififflfiwa. 11 And we inler that the real name may ho 
something like Dbarosiva, or possibly Dlmmaimbi. In t >e 
original Indian AtU *<*t Mo. 56 (1845), the name was 
given os ■ Boniaco ; 1 simply, as we can now see, through 
the omission to notice and correct a printers mistake of 

* for The mistake was detected subsequently. And m the 
reissue of the sumo sheet, "with additions to 1HSJ, there 
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Wus substituted 4 Dimmhflv. 1 Meanwhile, however, the 
mistake find evidently crept, from the original Atlas sheet 
into some other maps; for, map 81 in CassclTfl tjnivensal 
Atlas (18ft3) presents the tin me a* p Dligrasco/ And the map 
given by Major King to illustrate \i\* history of the 
Muhammadan dynasties of the Dekkan^ following some map 
in which this nnjoo ttrnirU spelt in accordance with the 
original printer** mistake, bat substituting k for e according 
to the present rules of transliteration, lias finall y presea tod 
us with the 1 ally developed, and apparently critical and 
authentic but really spurious, name of * Darasko.* 
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Art. XXII._ Philn't £ui'dpe« m< *. ^ ie Amezfot Spent‘t. By 

Professor La.W*B3*ce MltXS- 

Thbhh is ono well-known place iu Philo (Dr prtrfvffit, 18, 

1 560) where the ‘ powers f seem for the moment to be 
Jimit-d to sis. And this has naturally struck the attention 
of those who hove been l«*dng ** coincident similarities 
between the phUonmn piece, and the documents which 
mention ibe Amesba Spent* of the Zend Avestu. For, 
as one commentator, Siegfried, bus supped, some of tis 
might consider his treatment of these sii cities to lie 
equivalent to the citation of seven (as to winch «ee hedow, 
this equalling the number of the ‘ immortals of the Avesta. 

Let me first cite the passages, for they differ naturally 
from Philo's method of arrangement elsewhere, as he, 
in common with all author, of his class, differs tram himself 
flt different times in his life and at different phases of hi* 

experience. * 

Thr matter m baud U 5iV. tre.tm.ot of the pm-gu 

lit Numbm-s, IJUY. 8, where tlrn oames of «» “* c,ue ” “ 
refuge occur. Ho aUegori.ea a. «a»"l. k“P'“B «P 
rcpuLon os beieg tbe boldest of oU irritcro. ~ mgta 
almost .or, rcbo bovo ever indulged in tint »«bod of 
procedure." Tbe first ■ eity of rofogo riucb be mean... 
i, . • metropoli,' rotbor tloo . •edy.’ » » <bo feoc Xo^,. 
Tbi. baa boon supposed by >» «?«!*»*■ * ?“ 

aoroastrion vnktmnn (roAu owiwd). r ,llt e ~ 0 J!“l 
„ 0 „ if tho entire deliuoation were purely lOIOMtaau, tot 
Ztrould bo o mistake, for tbe, M» v£o » only « bo 
clwsed uitb an «*. = !**. tb. ‘Aj&ui «« 

• IkM. spun (Anulurpaub; on do *t—W “ 

rrtidr] ibo fi h»[y-' 
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uitivLisLil nature; see the logos of ETcruelitus and the Stoics. 
The other five cities he calls rather "colonies/ and chief 
among these was the formative power, the Tnii'J7rrjrij 5 e.W^jv+ 
This could make a far better mhu mamih thini the 1 city 1 
just mentioned, for the idea of orGiitivp formation in itself 
implies 1 benevolence/ and u good many expressions in 
consonance with this appear in connection with this iriHijrwcTf 
(see below, where I endeavour to recapitulate), 

Thu third is the fS&riXucijp the 1 kingly power/ according 
to which the one A± who has created governs what has been 
brought into existence. 11 This certainly, at first sight, looks 
like Khshuthra, but see below. The fourth, the Sireci^u? 
iAru?, is the power of i me rev,* through which the 
+f constructor is tender towards and pities his own work, 1 * 
and this ought to correspond to drdumtfL The fifth J power 1 
conceived of ns a ' city j is the " legislatl^ the wpcSenn 
through which be forbids what ought not to be doxies and 
thjH should correspond to Aaurvatdt, b healthful weal/ The 
sixth is the ire^o^ raijrd?, not mentioned in Ik prufayis t 
1^ 1 1^60], from n loss of text, but Ipgitimatelv supplied 
from Dt 1 cQftfti&i Img^ l a 43l t and trorn elsewhere* and this 
should correspond to mtefetat&f, £ deathless long life! ? 

3iow lot us ask whet is the fruth us to the whole matter ; 
and first we may recapitulate the particulars and enlarge 
upr n thfc?m. I was for some time inclined to regard an? 
objection to the figure made use of us u quibble, unworthy of 
she discussion, lint we should not be too hasty oven here.. 
The Gat has make no use of such ao illustration as that of 
i-iues, whether as refuges or otherwise ; mat tm - cities * 
much more familiar to the later A vest a than thev are to the 
older Veda- 


Ragha fltages, 'Pd*/a, etc.) k the only one that is really 
prominent, and that occur* in the later Avesta; bjiwri, which 
is Babylon, U mentioned incidentally merely, while the list 
ill \cuUTd5d I, abo very late, ia not at all in analogy a* 
>- number seven, or as to any other particular; and 
naturally dismissed the association as posting KttJc 
mBueaco upon our results one way or the other. 
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But we are searching for mere of oriffiM, for graphic 
Items which Indicate literary relation. Such details wnuld 
be of greatly more importance for our purpose than, others 
which possessed in themselves far more significance, and 
this feature is wholly lacking in the Avesta. We have no 
' six.' nor indeed any ' seven, 1 cities of the kind depicted. 
But whnt have we to say to this supposed number as here 
present In Philo ? First of all, it really does not exi*t at the 
place; the cities arc sis, not seven. To be sure, the Aiueeha 
Spcuta (as distinct from the Supreme Being), U. the arch¬ 
angels, were also sis. The number 'seven' m involved 
with them is, indeed, not insisted upon in the Gut has, nor 
hud the name Amelia Spenta (Am aba spends i been applied 
to either the 1 sis ' or the ■seven’ personified attributes 
iu those early hymns. But when the name was invented 
Ahum became immediately included with the -sis/ under 
the general designation, and the 1 seven ’ became a most 
marked, if not a supreme, element in the general concept, 
us it appears in the later Averts, yet here we have but sis. 

Tr *1 nick Siegfried, indeed, that Philo intended to play 
□pun the number 'seven’ here: and that we should supply 
the fa with which he represented the Supreme Being, 
otherwise design at ed by the tetrugr animator! y-htr-h, 1 » 
mukino up (he six to seven; hut the fa does not seem to 
occur hi the vicinity of the passage, and the point did not 
strike Heinztv who has searched the expressions closely. 
The anther of the Book of Numbers may have returned m 
his mind some idea of the ‘six’ days of creation wtlb 
unespwseed allusion to the seventh. We are, however, m 
search of r*pre**d analog** in mere external dictum, and 
this 1 six * of the refuge cities makes but a lame * seven. 

Yet let us concede the mutter ircely, even throwing m 
the fa, as I do not wish to push any umdentul advantage. 
Philo’s cities, let ns suppose, were indeed * seven'; and 
so we may call his ’ *«veu,’ notwithstanding the 

harsh vide ace necessarily present, If we include the toy 
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within the number of his own * powers/ What, then + does 
the analogy amount to? 

The mention of it even should be conjured* "Seven" is 
everywhere absolutely common property in similar religions p 
chiefly on ncraunt of the natural divisions of time, while 
from the three here involved It would be especially difficult 
to exclude it. Whole masses of a discussion in Philo abound 
in occurrences of - seven" {this in allusion to Genesis), while 
1 seven 1 is m marked in the Indian us It is m the ininlMi i 
of. the seven tiff pun of the Indiana correspond mg to the 
seven Karsh vars of Avcsta (regions of the earth). Then 
there are the seven hotri*h (nr hot fir*) f the seven-wheel eel 
ear, the seven tongues of Agtii (lire), She seven-horded sun, 
fite.p etc, 1 Seven f is even used for + imtuy/ nee fifiptd-pmliii 
i Seven p could not will, or even possibly, be absent * and it* 
occurrence, even if it really were genuim- (at Dt profit git* 18 . 
l, 56 Uj, would possess no force whatsoever us u factor in the 
analogy between the ‘cities' and the Atnediu Spenta, l^et- 
ub piiSd to the Ottos At brat. sight this concept seetus 

to make an excellent Asha, for 'Asha* us tin Ad and rit-d 
is, in fact, un iodo-irnniLUi logos, ns I would bold* of a certain 
sort. But it is conceded that the A070V, like its pre¬ 
decessor among the Stoics, generally included nil the lessor 
logoi, the ideas, or the He, this #cco? Xoyev P is 

here the ^metropolis/ not one of the 1 cities J without 
qualification. 

Wishing to help out the argument, that I am opposing* 
I will recall that A situ is exceedingly prodaiuenfc among the 
AmeaiiLV in the Gath as- compare the exprefiriinu k with Asha 
consenting/ citc. ff a point lost sight of by those whom I atn 
opposing. 

But he, or it, so little included the others that t:ohu ihohmA, 
ow ing to a mistake In the puhlavi translation of a certain 
passage, really elbowed itnelf f or himself, into the foremost 
plate within the luter citations m f hut let us concede this too, 
and call the X0709 a good npalogon. 

Can we forget that Philo's \6yos f Ottos t or otherwise, 
though urging from l.U greeb predecessors., had just boon 
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seissed by him (amusingly soosglij as n product of his own 
holy lore (stolen property recaptured)? Remember ©yen 
Zeller's perhaps extreme remark that his “Lfigwi was 
hebrew under a greck dress,'* for his logos was the * Word, 
that "word of the Lard by which the heavens were made," 
such sis “let there bo light” and there was light.” 

What truce is there of any such 'logos' anywhere in 
the Gatlins, or even in the later but still genuine AveBta ? 
Surely no one will seriously recall the time-honoured allusion 
to the hoatirer (sib), a singular mistake which curiously 
illustrates the totol absence of even incipient study on the 
part of so many who make allusions to the A vesta* That 
honour is, indeed, referred to in tho late piece. Y. xix, as 
“ It was that word which was before the sky and before tho 
water, before the plants and before the fire, and before the 
saint and before the demon-gods," etc. (see Y, xix at 
S.B.E., xxxi, ‘i65 fif.)* 

Surely people should ' look J at a time so late us this before 
they make their points in argument. This wonderful log* 
at Y six is the mere corrupted name ior the post-gutsne 
piece the tplha erAfi-i having become AoaO-rer. 

It has nothing whatever to do with a logos m any interior 
or exterior sense whatsoever, cither in the Avesta or else¬ 
where, or with anything analogous to one tare the name 
'word 1 ; moreover, it may be very late A vesta, aa it is 
or -commentary' as well. How is it poss.hlc that 
either the giithic or the later logos could derive its origin 
from the jewish-greok philoniuu and 80 80011 atier 

Aril lobules (-bulusJ or Philo, and yet show no truce anywhere 
of such an origin, all the shreds and fringes of resemblance 

belli'' lofet ? * * a - , r » 

The one which is "above all of them, the Swtoy**, 
says Philo, “ did not come into any Vwlble manifestation, 
as’not being like anything visible to the senses; but it is 
itself the imago of God.” How does this accord with even 
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the asAa of the Gatlins, which is sometimes so ‘ incarnate f 
that the word actually represents the 1 holy people * in their 
entirety, the ‘congregation/ while in the later Areata and 
later Zoroastrianism it actually often means the 'Fire'? 
Was not that a manifestation ‘risible 1 enough ^ One 
expression occurs fbut not just here, with reference to the 
* cities*) which recalls a strophe in the Guthus, h.s it would 
recall strophe upon strophe in all anthologies or poetry. 
The logos is named the 1 charioteer/ 1 ami the *God 1 gives 
orders as to what concerns the straight charioteering of the 
J all/ The Giitha place speaks of " the 'ynking-on* of the 
mighty steeds with the law (rtsAii) and driving to our help/' 
And in the later A vesta the sub-deitiee, seme of them, drive 
in chariots. What ri the force of this as an anal agon ? 
T ought not to have introduced the point, oa it deserves 
no answer. 

The image is universal ; moreover, the colouring of the 
Gotha at this place is all vedic (see below), the most so in 
all the hymn 9. 

Then the Troup- titij Svitajuv, which, be it understood, is 
ranked among tho 1 colonies, 1 so coming second and not first 
as in the later Avi sta, might still mate a tolerable rrittiMMft- 
Thttt is to say, at our first glance at it (though. rt)Ar tf/inmih 
is supposed hy my opponents to be the first and the few 
Xffyov), for the as representing the * formative 

power, naturally culls up creative beneficence* See also the 
expressions made use of in allusion to it, uya&orrp f jppvr t**A 
etkpTFT^i} ; they certainly apply well to whn numah* but 
this Burions rofot m nmA and X0705 (as some will have it) ia 
actually called^ God hy Philo in one especial place; sec 
below on p* 5bd; see also Hein EC, 247 f a where our place 
is followed up. Where is vokumamA culled ahum in the 
aupreme senae in GjUha or late AvesUl' He was included, 
of course, as one among the minor nhum t in the inferior 
aense at ^ xxviu, 8 or 9, but so are all the others. Even the 
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human pmphef was a lord oAura; but neither it, nor any 
of the six. is termed a/turd quite alone* and in that highest 
sense which alone is applicable hem 

And surely no one intends to ignore such features as tbs 
human side of fo/iu Mtiiitih ; ha (of * it *) nnt only often 
represents the orthodox citizen very aariously at times in 
the Gathas themselves, but he is gd oloady used for the 
1 church member > in the Inter Avesta, the ^ endidild, that 
ho is actually spoken of as being 1 defiled/ precisely m 
one would apeak of a muhoDimedan or a brahmin being 
* care 11 ionialiy unclean r 1 

Where dues the irmj} 7 uoj Suvaptst appear in any auch 
a light In Philo? There ia no felling what odd occurrences 
mav be noticeable in obscure passages, but in the Areata 
the occurrence is not odd, or indefinite, whom it really 
exists. 

The third &6vafu$ $ the 0aariKi^ r might be thought to be 
a good Khahathm, ond according to B# Chvrub^ 1,144, it 
potasses "justice P and becomes ‘legislative. 1 

Kh^hathnu h.m governing power indeed, or, rather, hs is 
J governing power/ and would he by implication punitive, 
hut he is nowhere legislative; it is who is. par *:trtis\n\ct 

tlse * Ieiw ' in h!s leading role* Still, let us not be too 
exacting; let ns pass the ^EUriXiieft together with the 
,-e tTjTtKij and the flew I will not even insist upon 

the fact that Philo might have omitted his gaviXimj 
altogether if he had not blundered with the Targum on 
Pftftlm lxr ( his Hebrew being rusty, fur it is Elohlm there 
who is {sic) 1 legislative, 1 and he, Philo, makes use of 
Kiip/o?—ch the £cw(thinks Siegfried, p. 211?—under 
the impression that it was tho best word for the LEohltn 
ua * legislative/ not noticing, or being aware, that tho 
Septungint use it for tho tetragrdmmaton st*hmd 7 ' while 
thev translate Elohlm with Bsin, 

It is indeed true that wo might have had no fta&tXutq bud 
Philo been n be tier Hebraist,, or one at all. But then, again, 
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the l&i<ri.\iK‘q was greet last enough and good platonic , 1 
pntirdjf uside from either the tet nigrum niutou, "which he 
represent* aa the uw, or this ElehTm, which is his (Philo's) 
tcvpio?. 

And our paint, let us distinctly recall, is literary eoluur- 
IV e are not discussing here (at this place J the his Lory of the 
doctrine at the pi ii Ionian singe, but the at range question of 
philonic influence upou the authors of the Avesto, stss of 
the old A vesta, the Giithaa . 3 


In this light we do not cure where or liow Philo arrived 
at his Poo-OtKij SiW/ii?, except to luok for the traces of this 
origin in what was said to he its echo. 

IVut. again, where is the /SsciX**!) taken to represenf 
* metals, h for which Tthshathru came to bo used nine- 
times, even in the later but still genuine Aveata, and in 
the later Zoroastrianism almost predominantly f And with 
those three, or (with the £» dragged in! with these four, 
oven such a hailing analogy as might bo supposed to exist 
comes utterly to an end, rho &v being before all of them the 
flimsiest representative of its impossible successor; for the 
was, ot course, the ‘being,’ but still the 'non-existent^ 
God (sic). W hat parri would like that said „f Ahum ? 

The curate 1W, “ in accordance with which the Creator 
is tender toward FTm own creatures," should correspond to 

bllt *“' W » ^ught to be a feeling of reverence 
from the creature toward the Creator by some, and by ethers 
so tetter) A* rendered • *1'; while at the next stage iu 
the historical development it represents the earth, owing to 
the just sancrity o early agriculture, for. as 1 would hold, 
the -rtf mmmh u the or - to plough/ cL ^ 

was ongmally perhaps the ■ ploughing .cat' This 
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may shock some tastes, but wa must endeavour to freshen 
our suggestions, mid explain tkl* idea of the "earth/ Where 
does the 1 Sumpi *: 1 1 } rXeajv represent any such object? It 
cornea direct from the Jewish i\atrnjpiar (mercy-seat); where 
is there a trace of this in its supposed descendant? 

Siegfried justly thinks that the i\ews was included, under 
the * goodness 1 of the £ formative power 1 \ see the abstracts 
applied to this latter concept as cited above, And I for 
one. among others, have little doubt that Philo was merely 
spinning 1 out the number of tho * cities * to the required 
^ix' (by no means + seven p ), and that his ZXew has no 
significance in the Fupposcd analogy. Then, as to the 
the r legislative power/ it hardly deserves more 
notice, being clearly an niter-thought included under the 
ffaffiXutr}, which itself only by an error (see above) was 
mode so 4 legislative/ 

Yet it should correspond to haurratdt^ * health fill weal, 
freedcsrii from illness/ the supreme desire of so many then 
as now. Still more pointedly, let us aafez 4J What has 
' leg-iilation * to do with 4 water' P " Even supposing that 
they thought of ' water 1 as a source of health, hydrostatics 
at that period did not occupy the attention of governments 
local or more general; but the Aaurrafdt of the data of 
Philo was most used for ' water/ 

Where is tho point of junction? The last Stwo/Atf, the 
Kot?fia-i ittHfris (De tvii/rrd. ling., 1,431), seems to be intended 
to include all the other five retrospectively a parte post (so), 
as the flexes Xo^o? included them prospectively a parte ante 
(so) r who would ever assert that amerttatai, even if it were 
otherwise fully in analogy, (minded ail its ppemlmff mlteag tfif. 


1 AnJ lu± us Hover forget thjiL the puVtfs la J RtfHiiw-d 0>rlli from 

Gnd/ poinatUnpi jorr oa L Upkit + does. Tbiw Were, n* d-OTherE, rte^mi 1 ita finite/ 
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p. Mfi9 niL Philo. He iIpuHb apoq the: twn tint tualj, Itlw »Psffrjjdi nod the 
£iawith tho bctw4ien iis ii bond nl unkrtl, (n wLicb liiit 

joHtlr token n-rttfrfJolL Thu a^>dj was indeed ■ huflad ll oil ilL.g tbu^>- two inoot 
|miEoinEiitiy. m;d IU 4 a bund 1 be Ls nmmoitarUr spokcu nt da ; but 

it is im-nnceiti hid that X'hUu rouM hare nitsmt ftp niter tu thi- lu^us mm w.-cnpfiqg 
m tnferior 'pufitiun even jtat lien. 
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AnJ what has the K6<rpot to do with * deathly 

loDjj liie, the hope to lire a hundred antu mn i,’ as we have 
it in the other lore (the Veda) ? And what has the ' Ideal 
world' to do with fml ? For amerttaUt actually means * fire¬ 
wood in certain places in the later bait still genuine Avesta, 
just as AmrwftU mams ■ water,' and both are used together 
in this sense In the peculiar duel construction. 

Tiet, supposing tur a moment that a relation existed, what 
could that prove? This thought of an 'Ideal world 1 is 
pretty nearly universal in religious. 1 would even volunteer 
to hunt up analogies; if there is none between the 1 ideal ' 
wor and good old age, or ‘ firewood,' there certainly is 
many a trace of an 'ideal world 1 in the A vests. Recall 
onr very' striking numtimm honmt at Y* xliii, 3, the 1 tatter 
than the good ; see alsc thu stale called ‘ best mind 1 at 
1. IM, 4, which gave the petal an. their n[1Tllc f or hcflV , n 
as the 1 best. 


If m. stated PM,'. „ 0 , r& „ „ !de ,, 
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Tiie eschatology of Philo is, of course, fully developed In 
tnanv respects, as ranch so as that of the Avcstii, if not as 
much eo us that of the New Testament. He lived at the 
very mo in ant when Jewish thought was ripe for the logos 
of St. John . 1 His remarks about these symbolical cities of 
refuge are very evangelical in the moral-spiritual sense. 
They (the cities) are "in every Way beautiful as refuges for 
Koala that arc to be saved, having the best o£ walls. " They 
are effectively useful and philanthropic, for they arouse men 
to hope for the good." “ He (God or the author of tho 
Numbers) urges the fleetest to make breathlessly for the 
highest citv (he. the furthest in the territory of grace), the 
8<Tw X 070 ,", that, drinking of this fountain («b) of wisdom, 
he may find eternal life us bis reward in place of death." 
Here we have 1 eternal I its/ os in tho A vests i hilt ihe idea 
was by thuL time entirely jo wish also, and, if we must take 
notice' of it, it should belong to Aunfatf, ‘deathless long 
life; uud not to an Witf like this &= 2 w Xeyov, nor, iudeed, to 
a eoh h manah ; whereas, against the ame feudal of the Areata, 
we hud the utterly dissimilar *d<r*wv vo^tov (sec above). 

Tho '* h in nor not so fleet was to try to reach the nest 
highest or * farthest ’ city, the vwfrvn} SiJaaptf, which 
Moaea called God" (see above); "for when a man com¬ 
prehends that tbc 1 ftU ’ has been crealod, he acquires 
a great possession of good, and this good is the under¬ 
standing, or knowledge, of the one who 1ms made him. 
Ami this, immediately persuades the created thing to love 
the one who has brought him into being.*’ I am not 
aware that the ‘good mind/ rahamamh, was particularly 
speculative; its interior sense was piettslic, ot mural, ut 
best orthodox; though Philo's wording here is well enough 
in point if we wish to trace analogy, but sec "bat has been 
•aid above. “ The sinner flying from vengeance, but still 
Icsb swift- (than the one in the state just mentioned), has the 
■ boverciga power 1 as his city of refuge, the /iaerjXt*^ Bova/ivt, 
so Philo proceeds; for by the fear of his ruler a subject is 
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admonished; even if a* a child he u not admonished by his 
father’s kindness, still this tear will do him good,” This 
is all excellent and sufficiently near the Sew Testament, 
cf. St, Paul’s “ behold, therefore, the . . . ‘ severity * ©f 

God,” but it bears no literary resemblance to anything in the 
A vesta, certainly not to the migrations in the Yeudldud, 
which present a picture totally dissimilar (see above). Tbe 
” still slower fugitive is to head for the SCvafiti ?Ae<uv, which 
enjoins what we should do and forbids what we should not 
do, for he who understands that the Deity is not implacable 
but benevolent will repent of his sin, influenced by the 
hope of pardon.*’ Here wo have St. Paul's “ (Behold the) 
goodness . . . of God.” 

Once tnoro very excellent, hut not exactly drmnaiti, which 
was * zeal ’ iu the old A vesta, and the * earth ’ in the new, 
"And he who accepts tho opinion that God is a legislator, 
i'afxo6cTty,' a fled? (probably thinking of ri(httu as a root for 
dffo'v, which some might ridicule), obeying whatever he 
prescribes, will be blest.” All very well again, hut not 
very similar to ‘ healthful welfare/ the genius of good luck, 
plus the ‘waters/ While the lost of the fugitives will 
[drive for the *tw?iov wwjTUf, which Philo neatly defines as 
an ’’ escape from evils, if not, indeed, a participation in the 
more preferred advantages” (me). This, indeed, u far 
enough from either * long life ’ or our ‘ fuel/ 

Above I have emphasized the very singular usage in 
accordance with which tnha represents the ' people/ 
fttfttunmffA the ’ saint/ etc. 1 did nol mention w ^ 
ptiint a similar development among tho devices of Philo, 
These are in a sense personified ; they are “servants 

surrounding God’s throne," they are “ambassadors making 
known Hifl will, they are mediators between Klim and finite 
things/’ And they are especially called ‘angels/ This 
looks like the Ameshn; u»y, they are actually 
‘ souls/ The historians only accede cautiously to a iruo 
personification hero, and Zeller, with Hcipjte, adds a last 
word m query ns to whether Philo, or. indeed, his earlier 
greck master, had really ever reached a fall idea <jf 
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personality at all (a a underatood under the usual terms); 
surely the 1 soul of the world 1 was not a person. But 
what of the analogy ? Beyond any question it exists* 
The Atuesba Sponta are first abstracts expressing the 
quality of thq actions of the Deity, then those of Bis 
saints, and at the next stage they become archangels, and 
nfc a still later one the comm unity and the saint, and finally 
the genii presiding over metals, over tba earth, the waters, 
and plants. And what of this f Wo must firmly answer as 
before that a similar hypostatisatinn, whether rhetorical faa 
a figure of speech) or positively believed in r was and is 
universal in every known or conceivable religion of the sort, 
Moremvr w the entire body of the pfribnian and of the platonic 
concepts here it wholly excluded in one compact i™ Ay the 
simple fact that the philonian logo* tran first in traduced to 
bridge the supposed gulf bet teem God and impure matter; for 
the idea of the impurity of material mfatanee teas abhorrent to 
the Iranian mind (sen the Asiatic Quarterly Renew for July), 
And it in really time that we should close up this debate 
and recall at once what every freehmnn ought to knnw p 
which is that this process of per^enitiraiinn, and ihe 
development of such Ideas thomsehea as well p regularly 
appear as an inevitable growth in the sister lore* 

The Yeda, fur off in the Indian cast, beyond all reach of 
Egypt, was near akin to the A vesta; nav, we might almost 
call it the same lore in its extreme south-efts tam home. 
Everywhere there we hove abstracts appearing, and every¬ 
where soon personified, not always all of them, but a great 
mass of them. Take the very dditt/6 with their * mother/ 
^ we might indeed bo call it, or her. Add* is first the 
abstract *nuhaundednen/ 'Infinitude/ 'unfettered power/ 
and then the 'mother goddess 1 ; so bhdga is 1 good luck/ 
and then personified; ddksha is ‘cleverness/ uud then the god 
of it; dhgft is 1 property/ the 'sharing/ and then its god p etc. 
So, where it is not the abstract, hut a material object which 
meets us, rdruna is the * enfoldsug heaven/ tmd then J dr urut 
its god; *tirt/a is the flan, and then Sfirtjd ita goddess ; 
ngtd ia the tire, and then its endeared protector, So, 
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aleQj whore the word is first a common descriptive (of n living 
person) r as milrd 1 the friend/ and Mitrd ‘the god*; firyamdn 
1 the ally/ and Arf/amdn i the god,* etc. 

And, to make all end of it, nil of our Atncshn Spouts, 
instead of being the recrudescence of PliLIo*a cities, are 
some of them even more familiar to the indmn Yeda than 
to parts of the Iranian book ; of course, ub abstract there 
as hero, in fact, sometimes not yet personified like those 
joit named. 

The jitd of the \ oda is the (inAa of the A vesta, as no one 
doubts, a true indodmuinn logos ; and it, or he, occurs close 
on three hundred times in the Yedn and in its very ancient 
parts ± say some of them ad old as 500 to ^CH) years before 
Phib lived in the egypr.iun town, JTdhrfrd is KkoAathrti w 
and it occurs Borne forty-four odd limes ; firrimuii is orammti t 
and it occurs about eleven t tines, nud often (us Say ana under- 
stood it) even of the * earth/ S&mtidti is AaurratUt, and it 
occurs some score of times; while msmutuum, which U mint 
muntih, is the name of a vedic seer. 

Here arc all the Amelia Spentu, which some would trace 
to Philo's citicSr They thronged a* household words (home 
of them) for centuries before even Plato* PhUc/a real 
instructor, weaved bis theories. 

There was no greet school in Egypt anvwhere when 
Indian ri*bi& first Mttig these ancient names—see* too* how 
far away* The whole suggestion of phi Ion mu parentage 
or inilueuce seems to be puerile in the extreme, unworthy 
of the saurco from which it came—the dip of a gifted brain, 
preoccupied. The Avesta and the Veda are ancient outon* 
and if Philo inspired the abstracts of the one, he inspired 
those of the other; and this would be u clear * reduntio * 
tu the 1 silly/ for it would be a 1 reduction f to a joke. Both 
ihe Iranian and the vedic concept go bank till they are lost 
in the mints of ihu ancient east; and as far back us we can 
trace them they ore wonderful indeed, some of the despot 
and mast beautiful that the hnnian mind has reached. If 
it were not simple fact, it would indeed be hard to credit. 
And those which appeared in the Iranian Yed* (the Avestoy 
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tot-ame permnified, just as those sister concepts did which 
I have named. Philo drank in Ms Iranian lore from the 
paoes of his exilic Bible, which recorded Iranian edicts by 
person kings, and was itself boll made up of Jewish-perri an 
history, Surely it is singular that so tunny of us who search 
the Scriptures should be unwilling to sec the first facts which 
stare at us from its lines. The religion of those permns, 
who saved our own from an absorption (in the baby Ionian J, 
is portrayed in full mid brilliant colours in the books of 
tin? A vesta, because the A vesta is only the expansion of the 
religion of the sculptured edicts. The very bywords are 
strikingly the same, and these inscriptions are those of the 
very men who wrote the Bible passages. 1 This religion 
of the Restorers was beyond all question historically 
the first consistent form in which our own eschatology 
appr-ured. 5 

Before the Exile thci jewisli creed wus very dim as \o 
resurrection, immortality, forensic judgment, and nil we hold 
most dear;’ the people of Hughs l Hugos, Pdys, etc.), 'fe 
name the aleiundrkns knew so well from their Tobins, lived 
and died under the strong personal influence of these belieis, 
with other dements boride them so searching that we con 
scarcely trust our eyesight os we read. Even the harsher 
features are recalled ; the very demon* of the Guthas figured 

in the tales of Philo’s youth. 

And these facts no serious expert will dispute, II is 
n case of simple record. The imuo-vedic Mro developed 
in Iran tlm first definite form of our own ideas u* to the 
future state, according to the obvious data in the case 
There are more truces of the doctrines named above, with 
heaven and hell, a* orthodox Christiana hold to them, 
» the texts of the Aveata than in all the pre-exilm books 

inflnuii?* iinJi-r ft* pwndeiun- anjnill ai GtfL. 

: — j*-*- “• 

though thf hoc k wan probHbff ftnt wwkud m gra&. 
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combined s and the history of Zoroastrianism Is one Living 
witness to their perpetuity, Whut 1 therefore, Phi In believed 
nbciut these doctrines, if indeed he believed at ed] p lie got 
from his native documents, which in these respects are 
almost peraiun lore, nearer to the A vesta, indeed, than they 
an? to the tablets of PersepoHs or the polished squares of 
Eehiardm 
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Art. XSllL—Arr/^otoffictit DmWerto* hi the Neighbwrhwd 
qf the Nhja Hirer. By AL A, Stfin- ? Pli.D., 1LB.A.& 

8 ince effecting the exploration of ancient sites around, 
Kliotsn ami in the Tftklamakun p of which fi brief preliminary 
notice was given in the last number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have moved east:ward to Kmg* 
ami Nh/tt- Certain indication* had led me to look for 
nmbaeologicaHy interesting remains in the desert north of 
the shrine of Imam JalurSadik, where the Ntf/a River loses 
itself in the sands. The excavations T have been able to 
cam - on there for the last three weeks have more than 
justified my expectations. 

Over an area of several square miles, once irrigated from the 
jfitft | River and atil.1 showing the traces of ancient orchards 
and poplar avenues, there lie scattered ruins of wooden 
structures* old dwelling-houses, and Buddhist monasteries 
now half-buried in the sand-dunes. They have yielded an 
abundant, supply of epLgr&phiuul and other relics, which are 
l it el v to prove of considerable importance* both for the 
Indologist und the student of early Central-Asinu history. 

The largest and perhaps must interesting part of these 
htifis consists of over hull a Lnousund document >, written 
on wooden tablets in the Klun-mhihi script, peculiar to the 
extreme North-Wort of ancient India. The pulaecgraphio 
features of the writing agree closely with these exhibited by 
the Kharushthi inscriptions of the time of the indo-Scythiuti 
or Kmhanfi kings h who ruled tho Punjab and adjoining 
regions during the first and second centuries of our era. 
Numismatic Lind utlkT evidence helps to prove that this 
and cut set dement must have been abandoned about that 
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period. Thn language of the documents h an early farm of 
Prfi&nt f similar to that which appears on the earliest known 
coiEtis of Khotan with bilingual i Indian and Chines) legends, 
and also in the famous fragments of an ancient birch-bark 
Tiiau uscripi from Khotun culled after that ill-Fa ted traveller, 
if, Dntreml do Hhias, 


i to the cursive character of the writing and for 

other reasons, the thorough decipherment of these records 
will require much time and patient labour. The necessarily 
rapid exam mat ion I have so far been able to make of them 
indices, however, to show the great variety and historical 
interest of the contents. Tablets containing correspondence, 
private or official* prevail. They are wedge * shaped or 
oblong, and of varying sizes. Very often they still retain 
the clay seals attached to them and the strings with which 
they were fastened. Ingeniously fitted covering tablets, 
uhfch served the purpose of envelopes, bear the address or 
'docket* entries. Besides the mas* of riuclt tablets, there 
have coino to light numerous tablets evidently containing 
Buddhist religion* texts* prayers, votive records, etc. These 
tablets often immietakcahly imitate in shape the traditional 
form of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts, and scoordmgly show 
a respectable length, in sotm* instance* close on three feet. 
In addition, there has been found in the different buildings 
» “ “isoelkneous 1 papers J (to use an anachronism), 
wiih memoranda, accounts* and similar contents. Many of 
the tablets hear exact dates, the years being indicated with 
reference to different reigns. 

The great majority of the tablets, having been buried 
uifficteui.iy deep m the «mA, urc j Q a atate of ^ 

preservation. Only t]|0Be ullcOTerod bj Jhn fior ^ 
stortu' biive been blrmnbetl or withered. The use of wood 
* 8 writing material ia attested in India by rdanm™ fa 

7*7 n ' d ’ 7* ° y the e5treme dr -™ a * “ Central- 
Asian tat could prase™ far BS tW apccilEC[18 . 

Prerum* to tbo tata™ of psiper (q{ ^ ^ 

, TS* T* " tlimed UP al thh «*). wood ™ 
undoubtedly the moat readily available material in the 
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region north of the Karakorum mountains, where the 
import of both palm - leaves and birch-bark from India 
must have been comparatively expensive. 

Tint from one ancient rubbish - heap particularly rich 
in documents of all sorts there has come to light 
a bother writing material little suspected among a Buddhist 
and Indian - speaking population. About two dozens of 
Khfireshihi documents oo parchment, mostly dated and 
apparently of official nature, prove that the Buddhists of 
this region had as little objection to the use of leather 
for writing purposes as tho pious Brahmans of old Kashmir 
had to the leather binding* of their cherished Sanskrit 
codices. 

The use of an Indian language in the vast majority of the 
documents discovered, when considered together with the 
eminently secular character of most of the latter* affords 
e striking confirmation of the old local tradition, recorded 
both by Chinese and Tibetan authorities, that the Kim tan 
territory was conquered and colonized at an early time 
by immigrants from the North-Western Punjab. But the 
finds offer at the same time equally convincing proof of 
that early assertion of Chinese supremacy and influences 
at Khotun of which those records toll us* In clearing the 
rubbish-heap already referred to* a scries of small Chinese 
tablets was discovered, as well as a Chinese seal impression. 
If ibe former prove to contain dates* their evidence will bo 
particularly useful, 

W e have bad already ample reason to assume thnr the 
direct, or indirect influence of Greek art had spread far to the 
East from Bttdria and the ancient Ariam or Afghanistan. 
Bat there is as yet little evidence available that would 
permit us exactly to fi s. the period of this influence. From 
this point of view the clay seals still found intact on 
a number of tablets are of great interest. One frequently 
recurring seal, apparently of an official, shows a well- 
engraved PtiUa* Athent^ with shield and Aegis; another, 
and larger one, a orated Erm of good Greek workmanship. 
On others* again* appear well-model led portrait heads, etc* 
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In the ruins of more pretentious dwel lings numerous 
specimens have bean found, of decorative wood - carving. 
TEaeir style shows a close connection with that qf the so-called 
Graeco-Badclb jgt sculptures from tho mined nionaatcries of 
J H3wf%ni r or GnnMtlffit aud the neighbouring' trans-frontier 
tracts. These carvings, ua well as the remnants of elaborate 
trovcn Eahric% still retaining th<;ii L harmonious colours* attest 
the high development of local art industry. Household 
Implements, samples of old pottery t glass and metal ware, 
and other finds of this kind will help to illustrate the 
culture which these regions* now partly overwhelmed bv 
the desert, enjoyed about the commuikceraent of our Era. It 
was a culture mainly Indian, but bearing the impress of 
manifold influences, both from the Fur East and the 
Classical West. 

Campt Takluimkm. 

Fihrunnj 14 , l&QL 
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L The Sutra of the Burden-hearer. 

Wurzburg, 

Aprit 22. 

Bear Professor Ruts Davids,—I t will probably not 
have escaped your uofiee that the 11 Sittm of the Burden 
and the Burden - bearer/' which Professor do la YnUie 
Poussin, in his letter in your lust issue (p. HOSj* refers to 
us quoted by the Pudgalaradiiia as an authority on their 
side, is actually to be found in our Pali Pi taka, at vol, iii 
p. 25, of the Sajpyutta Nikaya. 

The manner in which this ancient suttu was appealed to 
by the opponents of the Bauddims as being against the 
Bu add baa* doctrine of the munUman is very instructive. 

Far from being entitled, on the ground of this suttu, to 
consider the puAffsb-rdifa as a genuine portion of the 
undent doctrine, it is just the other way. For we havo 
in it a proof that puggala in the sense of a soul (atta) was 
unknown to the author of tbo siitta,- He uses the word 
tjuite clearly as referring slmpK to the five skandhas, and 
indeed stales so in so many words. To him bhdra and Adra t 
Burden and Bearer, fonn one inseparable unity, and the 
laying down of the Burden* that i 9 of the skandhiiB h is 
synonymous uud simultaneous with the laying down of the 
Bearer i, Bhummkkhepana = hliranikkhcpanu j, 

Uddyotakara, m his use of the sutta, is. guilty of what 
we cull, in logic* a mbreptw *-*™Yours sincerely* 

E, Ha ROY. 

m 


I.U.A.^i. i»L 
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[M. Poulin tea already Informed me f since he wrote 
hifi letter, that he has found the mtm in the Sarnyutta* 
It has been translated by Warren. 

The 'last words" of Uddyotukara, quoted hr M r Poqadtip 
aeem to mean merely that; in hia opinion (which, as Professor 
Hardy points oat, is wrong), the conclusion to be drawn 
from the a Elm is that one who denies the existence of the 
soul is heretic from the Buddhists* own point of view.—E d*] 

2- Os a Passage is the Eiuhua Enter. 

Gtrr/nfti v Cheltenham. 

April 30,130L 

Dear PumrKsson Rhy* Davids,— Permit me to point 
out that Profesaor E+ Hardy* when writing his letter about 
the Rhubra Edict which appeared in our Journal for April 
last (p. 311), was 1o some extent misled by overlooking the 
amended reading and interpretation of the Ehabra Edict 
published by Messrs. Grierson and Senarfc in hid 1 AnL 9 
voL xx, pp, 165-168 (18E1). 

M r Smart, when writing in 1801 p was able to avail 
himself of a rubbing token by Dr. Burgess, and an 
imperfect rubbing taken by Dr. Hoernle, The amended 
reading, instead of tUwyilm, is but for the inter¬ 

pretation this i a im material* The correction tmh rafttre, 
instead of furifem, the form which Dr. Hardy discusses, is 
material, mud supplies the needed infinitive to be constructed 
with atahdmi kakam. SL Senart expressly notes that rafatfi 
|B ie equivalent to Sanskrit rdktiuh” corresponds to 

the relative Dr. Hardy 31 & Ingenious identification of 
tfttitmv with (Aapelum thus disappears, M. Kenart, in 1891, 
agreed with Dr, Hardy in regarding sadAamme as equivalent 
to utiddhamvi. 

On the other hand, the principal point of Professor 
Hardy a contention, vis, hia taking the words 1J hemm 
wMammc cibOiah Ultf" aft a quotation, aeem^ so far 

“ 1 Ctm J ud ^’ be established, and Is of considerable 
importance.—Ysum truly 

j j 


TuicKjrt A. Smith. 


a BTODHrsr mrnmmm is swat* 
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3. A Buddhist Ikscriftiok tjt Swat, 

Gottingen. 

May ft, 1901 , 

Dear Fjiqfessoh Ettts Dawd^—Ib the last number of 
the Journal (pp. 391 ff.) Mr. E. J* R&paon lias published 
the impressions of some inscriptions collected by Captain 
A- EL McMahon in Swat and the adjacent country* Among 
these there is one (No. 5) from a rock at Shakon, 1 which, as 
recognized by Mr. Ttapoon, is written in Erithml characters. 
Mr. Rapfion states that “ nearly every ak^ara can be read with 
more or less certainty/" and he has succeeded in deciphering 
the words #t\_th*^\*Mra and mruddfryaie ; ,r but/" he odds, 
* # all attempts to give an intelligible translation of the whole, 
on this hypothesis, have hitherto been in vain, and Dr* Stein 
was of opinion that it was neither Sanscrit nor Prakrit” 
I consider the task of deciphering this inscription not quite 
us hopeless as Mr. Hopson and Dr, Stein seem to think, 

1 would read it 

(I i unity a 3 vafcri fia[m*]flki7nl utpadavynfvu*]- 

(3) dhartninafh ;*] utpudya hi ixirutldhya[iit*]te 3 [temm*] 
(3) vy[u*lpasama& = siikhaiii [|J*] 

This ie the Sanskrit version of the famous Gathi found 
several times in the Pali canon (Mahaparinihbq p„ 252; 
SaThyuttum, Sagiitiiav. G f 2, 5, 6 ; Jilt. 95) ; 

aniccii vatn Rinkhiim uppadavayadhammino | 
nppajjitvsi nirujjhanti lesam vilpa^atno sukho || 

and, slightly differing, in the KharosthJ MS, of the 
X>homniapnda 4 : 

anica vaia saghara upadavayadhamvno | 
upajiti nirujfaati tesa uva.samo suho IJ 

1 Thu« H Major a|K:lliii£ i A iht cunae; &un £/?. /r**f. s v*itl. k p, 1 ^ 3 , 

J M lip 

J tten ftfflEBftt J.A., ii h TuJr iit H p, SOB; Khvs Dimd*, 5 .. 

p. i 2 B ; LudtT. B r fi&lL S ' ttthr ., p. id 4, 
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The stanza seems to have enjoyed great popularity among 
the Buddhists of North-Western India. The Sanskrit 
version gcoutEj in exactly the same form, in another 
inscription at Shakuri* edited, together with two similar 
inscriptions, by the late Professor Babler in the Hpigrapfi ncj 
Indira, voL iv a pp. 133 ffi Although no facsimiles have 
been added to Professor Biihleris edition p it h sufficiently 
clear from his description of the alphabet of those three 
inscriptions that it is about the same as that used in the 
present one* FIere f also* we have the initial a with the 
cursive loop in the lower half of the left portion, the 
archaic m, the rn with the curve to the left at the lower 
end* the T?iir7 with the knob on the left, and the finite 
peculiar i'f. Only the signs for rztf seem to show different 
forms. Professor Tiiihlur speaks of “ two verticals, to mit/i 
of which clings one half of the original upper bar/ > whereas 
in the rut of the present inscription the right vertical has 
no appendant at all, just as the ft a doea not dhow here the 
charttctoristical curve at the right vertical. Nevertheferis 
there can be no doubt that the writing of the four 
inscriptions is practically the same, and that it is closely 
allied to the North-Western Gupta type, n 3 eluted by 
Professor Buhler* 

Although no historical information can be derived from 
these inscriptions, they are of some Importance as possibly 
furnishing some clue to the deciphering of the numerous 
inscriptions unknown character" discovered by Major 
Beano and Captain McMahon. Most of those epigmphic 
puzzles are rather abort, and I think it not unlikely that 

™V f tb ™ “*» m ^> T tnn out to be such verse* U the 
Buddhist monk* engraved on the rocks at SlmkurL—Yours 


II. LttJJKKS. 
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the translation of devanahtpijfd. 

4, The Uhabe-a Edict, 

May 20, 1901. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davyds, — I nm obliged to 
correct an error which slipped into my letter, li On 
a Passage in the Bhabra Edict 11 (J.R.A-S., 190l r pp. 311 
et seq.). Already in lS87 r in an article published in 
the Journal A&iatique [ser + Tin, l- pp« 498 et aeq-) # 
H SenarL had recognized taciturn ot% rightly speak ing p 
tarn mit us he now r^ade, to be no infinitive dependent 
on alaMmi. II Sen art was himself so kind ns to 
remind me of this error* regrettable* as 1 frankly confess- 
We m list, of coiirse s accept tom wtore tom mfturn) as 
a belter reading, and accordingly translate " I venture 
to adduce this [m, word of the Buddha)/' and so on. The 
difference in meaning between Avpifow = lhapetum and 
i-utow ^ vaUum is here a very slight one* Since now a 
correlate to e^yam at the beginning of the passage is 
given, viz. tom f the relative c needs not to be taken adverbially, 
whereas Mff hammr and HOT na dhtimm* suits the context, 
the former standing lor saddhammo, the latter for tio dkammo* 
In this f disagree with 1L Sonart, and as to the words 
Ar tam . . . . Amattfh the interpretation I proposed 

is more in harmony with ike whole ten a nr of aur edict than 
Senart’s, to judge from his translation in the Journal 
Asiatique (Lc., p- 503) ; " Je jugs utilo do dire ecs closes 
fde purler com mo je fais dans mes inscriptions), a fin que 
cette lui religieuso soit de longue dnree,”—Yours truly* 

E. Hardy* 

§. The Translation of derunampiyd. 

When pointing out in my article on “ The Authorship 
of the PiyadusI Inscriptions M {ante, p. 485) that tho 
predecessors of A&oku must have home the title of 
der&nttthpijf&i because in Rock Edict YIII the plural 
(ffranamititja is used as a synonym of nyduo, I unfortunately 
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overlooked a note published by M. Sen art in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1391 fvoL p< 231} r which shows that that 
distinguished scholar had. to soma cstout anticipated niy 
interpretation. M. Smmrt observes:— 11 In tho first line of 
this edict at Khulsh Dr T Bu bier's new materials allow him 
to rend tfikamtmh i wht&lam defdmmpiyi tiiMkvj&tmh nama 
mkhumisu ■ at Kapur di giri f also* tho true rea ding 
rffrf?d aampriffa f instead of Jam Jarayg. It looks as if 
dAt-dnampii/d corresponded here purely and simply to the 
rdf duo of Gintftr and Dhauli/' 

But no roam for doubt remains, us the comparison of the 
testa shows:— 

Giraar.— AtiMiam aihiarmi rdjdno viharayaidm myatM* 

Shfih bdzgarhi (Kapur d i gtii). -— _&t ikratmtn am tarn m 
tkramm prit/a viktitvi/ufra nama rrikftmuriw* 

Mutisera .—Atikmtum rmUtmm dsmna priya mttamyafiv 

mma nikrvmutku* 

KaUi ( Kb&lsi )*—Afikarnffitij fimtalatt} detdttampiyd riftii- 
btjdtftni ndma nikharnim. 

Dhnuli.— [Atijk'amtam ami a him Mjdm f iMfayatam Ndtw 
- . . * Ihamdm (sic, leg. ft ifcfaiminn). 

In each casa the nominative plural, dmlmmpu/d or r$fdiiQ t 
as the case may be, is construed with the anrlst plural 
ftaydm or the synonymous nififamkhu* 


May IB, 1001. 


V. A, Smith. 
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(ibid.), and the clear reference in JlSjasefehara (p* 253). 1 
He is inclined to accept the traditional date, and the 
difficulty rtf the KilsikS, he suggests, may be solved by 
throwing doubt on I-tsing's dating of that work (p. 267). 
As against this view 1 would suggest that the traditional 
date is inconsistent with known facts, and that the evidence 
at present available tells decided!} in favour of dating 
Kumilradusa in the period about 700^750 a p d. 

The identification with King Kumanulftsa, or KamSrii' 
dhntuseua, seems to rest partly on the reading 
in the colophon- But I learn from Don M. do Zilvs 

Wickromaeiiigbe's Catalogue of Singhalese HSSL in the 
British Museum, p. xiifi that thia part of the text £a 
mutilated and doubtful, while Leumann 1 * dhows the first part 
of the word is but a variant of 1 lie reading of the 

aanno, which, however, is palueugraphieiilly very like mti&t, 
Leumann, however, is, as Hr. Wickreniusmghe has pointed 
out to me, quite wrong in reading the second putt in the 
ftimtie os tfAtitp&&ya, It ia quite clearly bhutasya* and 
restoring at\myabhutm^t M as we must do p we a re rid of 
any reference to Kuirmrsdiisu as a king. Even if this 
were not the case, an Indian scribe who knew of the existence 
of a king of the same name us the poet would have little 
scruple in adding the epithet. Moreover, the identification 
will not suit the legend of the friendship with Kalida^u. 
The latest date of a Kalidasa is undoubtedly a.d. 472 , m the 
Meghuduta, Raghnvanisa, and EtustLrjihuni (which I assume 
to be his) arc ail very evidently plundered by Vutsabhatti m 
the famous ILundasor inscription . 4 For the upper limit we 
have only Jacobi's astronomical and astrological data, which 
point to a.d. 350 . As KiUidusa J s fame in a.d. 472 must ha ve 
been groat to have penetrated to a comparatively small town 
and a third-rate poet, we arc justified in assigning him to 

1 Th.ii ei3p[MW»iI quomlieEL ill TiUanj uM ^PL-UjnKin^ paper cm K seEtL-ulidrii-a 
may uately hi Uv^Jn-cn.J jn this rtjprnL 

1 ViuOBA CUTHTDt- Jonru., fii, SLtZ-ti. 

* Sen IMi^fn'i4r«iiiu’* edit^ p. SOS,. footnote* 

4 BOMb; " LHb inUifcfcLtiu LaHhctfUrii/ 1 p. 7^; KMfcLuro, Gutt. Xidnichka. 

1800, p k 'li il ; Mm'dojieU, Simst. Lit.. 321 «p 
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a.i>, 400 lit latest* In any case, however, he could not have 
been the friend and contemporary of a king of A.n. 517-520. 

The legend, however, itself reels on the weakest possible 
evidence, though Geiger 1 accept h it, WTckremaflinghe, Lc. r 
says that it first appears in the Pernkumbiifiirita, a Singhalese 
work of the sixteenth century. To place any faith in such 
testimony is unwise : one might as well trust the JyotirvidH- 
bhanmn or the Bhojapmbandh% which are only a century 
younger, Still,, if one had to choose* I should prefer this 
Kalidasa story, but it is not difficult to conjecture that it 
owes its origin to the fact of the use of the BaghuYumsa by 
Eutonrudilsa or to Raja4ckhara v Q verse. 

On the other hand, I think Mr. Thomas has fully proved, 
so far m the case admits of proof, that the poet knew the 
KlftiVfl. But I-tsing clearly refers the death of Jayaditya, 
who h now held by Blihler and Bhundarkar to be the author 
of Kasikil i-v, to A.n. fiftO or thereby. To T-tsing's accuracy 
Mr. Thomas objects that he states that Patafijali wrote 
a comment on the Kasika. It is* however, not quite clear 
whether this objection is justified. Max Muller B quoting 
the translation as supplied to him by Ttikakusii, held that 
such an interpretation of the passage was Hat necessary, 
though quite possible. At any rate, we may point out that 
l-teing 1 * date for Bhnrtrbfiii has proved most fruitful iu 
clearing up the questions concerning Kumurilabhatm and 
feaiikara, and has thereby established it* right to he regarded 
ns accurate,' 1 As Bhnrt| , hari is a grammarian, the argument 
from analogy is fairly strong. It may be added that a certain 
amount of confirmation may be derived from the newly 
settled date of Candmgomin* the author of the Cundravyfi- 
katana, whom Liebich ( Vienna Oriental Journal, xiii, 313^5) 
bus shown from the example A jay ad Gupta Hurdm to have 
lived arm a„d. 480, Now, Eielhorn (Indian Antiquary, xv, 
183-5) showed that Cundru was used by the Kusikavrtti; 
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so the latter cannot date before a.d. 500, and probably is 
considerably later. 

Is there anything to hinder our putting Kumnruelusa. 
about a. T). 1)80-^00, allowing time for the knowledge of the 
Kiiaikii to spread south ? The date of the Envyulaukarav-rtlj 
of Vstnsna Is a puzzle. Oappeller ( ,f A urusuii s Slil-regeln, 
p. lii) attributed the work to the twelfth cflctuir, i^but this 
date is now universally abandoned. An identification with 
the part author of the Kastka has tio arguments in its 
favour, and is rendered improbable primd fane by this cose, 
whom Kumiiradaafl seemingly knows the Kusika, including 
Vumanti's part (Ti-viii), yet is quoted by Vatu ana. We 
may therefore accept the data, end of eighth century, under 
JayiipTda of Xasmlr, a.d. 7"y-&t3, proposed by Biililer, 
Kaanilr Report, p. 65. 1 The matter, of course, would be 
further complicated if we wore to accept BhandarknrV view 
that Viiinaufl is long subsequent to Jayudityu, of Steins 
opinion that the Kilsika belongs Lo the eighth century, but 
these opinions, I think, are in. themselves improbable, and 
are not supported by any evidence of weight. 

At anv rate, Kunuinidusa is anterior to A.r>» MO, ns he 
is known to Rujuiekhara. 1 That the RajaSckhuru of the 
memorial verses is really the poet, is neatly proved by 
Hr. Thomas, who has pointed out probable borrowings of 
words iu the RularumSyaim (p. 268). This Tact may have 
important bear Inga on the very difficult Kavimjfv and 
Dhanafijayu problem. 

We seem, therefore, to be left with a.d. 650 und a.d. 800 
as the limits of date possible, and perhaps we may fairly 
assign the poet to a.d. 700-750. Hut though I think the 
evidence for the traditional date worthless, 1 feel the 
insecurit? of the basis on which I have founded the new 
date so deeply that I venture to suggest to Hr. Thomas 


■ Cl. FL-chul. Rwlrati, pp-.L^a »i„ vbjwtioiu tu BUhler’# new 

seem week. 

> At port, 1B84-L88i. p. SA „ . ,, _ 

a JiinrtCiHl, V?- H, wto date* Jefipt(4 thirty yean ember. 
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lb at he would be conferring el real benefit on students of 
Eavyu literature if he would seek for evidence to settle 
the position in literary history uf a poem so udie^uo and bo 
interna ting-. But I think* at on y rate, we must be very 
jealous of any effort ta dispute any of our established dates, 
like that of the Kiisiky, in favour of dubious legends. 

My best thanks ure due to Mr, Wickreiuuslu^he for much 
information regarding the Singhalese tradition. 1 —I am ± yours 
truly, 

„ ^ _ A, Bekiliedauv: Keith, 

Oxford. 

May d, 1901. 


Hit ^ 5U - ^ it k a fiwi Lid pm h able that Ujl- ftr-it 


P n.“T uut u, mu loat k u ■ snprt linnmbabte tiiilt tM 

*?*** " bnilld ** a S™™«c5 K^vyn, ml! that 
later date sails th*. tilemr history of Ceylon best. 
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F. Fraetortu^ Febe& oir Hfh.kum't i>er Hebkaeisckew 
AoceM'K* 54 pp* (Berlin T 1901.) 

The origin of the Hebrew accents has more than once 
taxed the ingenuity of scholars, but every attempt to sol re 
the mystery of their invention or to fis I ho date when 
they were first introduced into the test of the Bible, or 
even to determine iht x value mid character of each ol the 
signs, baa thus far baffled every investigator. Any attempt 
that is made Lq solve thin mystery* especially when 
proceeding from a new point of view altogether, must be 
welcome, although 1 am bound to state from tho very start 
that this latest attempt has left this position exactly where 
it was before. A lew scholars* who bad access to vciv 
ancient texts of Greek Lnctionaries* containing portions of 
the Gospels and forming a part of the Liturgy, had noticed 
that ill soDJQ in stances these texts were endowed with peculiar 
signs, partly in black and partly in red ink. Among the 
more recent* Thibant bad been enabled to throw some 
light on these signs* which, following the example of 
Tstftaes* are culled L-k phonetic Nemos. Starting from the 
material collected by these and other scholars Ln the history 
of mediaeval Greek music* and making use of a rare Greek 
Leclkmury with aiidi Nenma* Frofe&sor I'raetorius, well 
known lor his mas so retie studies, bus subjected these signs 
to a new investigation* the gist of which is the following :— 
That i he black marks stand for the punctuation of the Greek 
texts, that in, far the syntactical division of the veree, 
according to its internal meaning j whilst the red signs mark 
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u certain modulation of the voice in the recitation* The red 
t Hurt a never contradict the division made by the black marks* 
and therefore they must be looked upon as an indication to 
the reader how to raise and how to lower bis voice, and 
how to impart to his reading a musical mutilation, but they 
do not stand for a full musical note with a well-defined 
sound. They are expected to assist in the true interpretation 
of the test, by a kind of musical rendering* They aland as 
a rule iu pairs, marking off the loginning and the end of 
a sentence or a part of a sentence, and when a phrase consists 
of only one emphatic word, this may have both signs. 

I do not wish to enter now into n discussion of the 
musical value which Professor Practarius gives to these 
signs, for he has evidently never heard the lemons read 
in the Greek Church, hot his investigations inlo thesn 
Greek Neutns lend up to conclusions which he draws 
therefrom in order to propound a theory as to the origin 
of the Hebrew accents* According to Professor Praetolius, 
the Jews have simply taken over these very signs, and 
very soon forget ting their origin, and that they were signs 
copied from the Greek Gospels, they incorporated them 
into their own sacred texts, though they modified them 
from time to time. He goes even further, and says 
(p. 42) that the Jews did not rend their sacred texts 
with their usual cacti hi l ion heiore the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. Tip gives no indication of the source of this 
startling information, He points out further that the Jews 
alone among the Semitic nations hnvo marked the word 
accent, but that they have not used specially designed 
signs serving exclusively that purpose. That they, more¬ 
over, have rnkon indiaomumutely all the manifold si™ 
found in the Greek texts, in which there are in fact 
thrve different signs, one the accent standing over the 
word, the other the punctuation or black, and third!* the 
red Xeunw. According to EmW Pmctorim, the Jem 
have muted nil these up and formed their , j6 totn therefrom. 
He then proceeds to identify some of the Biblical accent* 
with these mediaeval Greek Neutna, 
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The theory elh it stands i>, however, untenable. My 
view Is diametrically opposed to the one propounded by 
Professor Fraetorius, who overlooked a fact gf decisive 
importance. These red Neums occur only in Lt'MM if from 
the Gospels* Why should the Church have invented 
a peculiar system of natation for the recitation oi Biblical 
texts, and limit that notation only to such texts? The 
reason cannot be found in any internal necessity. In 
inventing this notation, the Church must have followed 
an example which was considered to be sacred and of old 
standing. It is a significant fact that these Neums are 
not found in any manuscript of the Gospel as such, but 
only and solely in the lessons in the Liturgy, when 
they are read in the Church in the same manner as the 
Hebrew portions of the Bible are read in the Synagogue. 
The example which the Jews set has been followed, on 
more than one occasion by tho Church* and Jesus Himself* 
as well as St r Paul, read porliuns of the Bible in ihe 
Synagogue, as recorded in the Gospels aud in the Acta of 
the Apostles. The example is sure to have been followed 
from the very first days of Christ[unity, and if the Lessons 
were read from the beginning in Greek, either iu Hebrew 
with Greek letters or in Greek translalioDs r it is not at all 
unlikely p nay, it is almost certain, that they would be read 
like tho originals in the Hebrew form, and that graphical 
signs would also, in time, be introduced into tho text, in 
order to make their reading aa much like that of the -Jews 
as possible. It is their traditiutiul enntiktion which has 
been retained also by the Church. And what ts mure 
natural to assume, then, that as soon an the Jews invented 
signs for marking the peculiar moduktions oi the voice* 
the Greek Church, which has preserved to a certain extent 
the tsuiue way of rending the scripture as that followed by 
the Jews, would borrow and incorporate some of those signs 
into the Lectionary? These red Katinas introduced into 
the Greek Lessons are, them, nothing else but an imitation 
of the Hebrew" accents, and of the manner in which the 
Jews read the sacred texts in their Liturgy- Ihe older 
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Greek signs of prosody hava been pat under obligation by 
the Church* and they have been adapted as beat they could 
to this new use. New names had to be in rented which are 
not quite easily understood from the point of view of 
pure classical Greek, and only through the comparison with 
Hebrew counterparts the meaning of some is made more clear. 

There is, moreover, one profound difference between these 
two systems, which shows, that the Greek must have been the 
younger, and that in T that the number of signs h much 
smaller and the uso of the signs more simple and transparent 
than is the case with the Hebrew. In the Hebrew every 
word has at least one sign and often two, hut the red 
Neums in the Greek tests stand merely at the beginning and 
end of the sentence The Christians were satisfied with 
following the general out lines of the Hebrew mode of reading, 
and fewer signs sufficed* Nut being an organic growth * it 
soon fell into desuetude, and even the names of the signs hod 
to be rediscovered in quite recent times* The simplification 
is r as a rule, a later stage of development cut of a more 
complex ay stem- Tfc is impossible to admit for one moment 
that the Jews would have borrowed anything from the 
Church, and still less that they would introduce any thing 
into the Synagogue that was a direct copy and imitation from 
the Gospels. It is in Palestine that we find the earliest 
traces of accent^ and it is sufficiently well known how 
bitterly hostile the followers of the two religions were to one 
another, how Strained the relations were, and that in fact no 
intercourse existed between Jew and Gentile, It is contrary 
to every experience to assume the possibility of Jews 
connecting with the sacred text of the Bible any sign or 
dot or tittle borrowed from tho Na zarenes, and from the 
Gospel to boot. 

The accents one much older than has hitherto been 
believed* No ancient Biblical codex has yet come to light 
that doe* not have accents and tudimeritauy element/of 
llassoretk glosses muml it. I may mention that tho 
peculiar Koton and the point high up the line noticed by 
Professor Pmetmns occur* 0 U 0 in some undent Hebrew 
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fragments of the Cairene GentEah, bttt not in Biblical texts. 
Far, therefore, from imitatingi the Jews set the example p 
and the Biblical accents, whose origin remains still 
a mystery to be solved, give the cine to the Greek Neums 
of the LectEonury, A finer appreciation and a better 
understanding of the musical value of these Neums cun 
be obtained onlv by comparing them w ith the system a 
prevailing among the Jews. I say deliberately systems, 
because it is a fact, which is not sufficiently well known, that 
these accents are not read uniformly by the Jews all over the 
world. The Sephardim seem to have retained three different 
systems of reading the accents in the various portions 
of the Bible. They read theta in the Pentateuch with 
a totally different cantilation from that of the accents in the 
Prophets; and the Books of the Hugiographa, when used in 
the Liturgy, arc read lo a different tune altogether. The 
Jews, who live In what was once the old Byzantine empire, 
also read some of the accents, like the Athnucb, differing 
from the Jews iq the West. 

The importance of the work of Professor Praetor! us lies 
in the fact that it has opened up a new field of investigation, 
though I have been forced to reverse the process of reasoning 
followed by him and to assert, by means of the very proofs 
adduced by him, that the similarity between the Greek and 
the Hebrew notation is due to the borrowing of the former 
from the latter. It is incidentally one of the most weighty 
arguments for the extreme antiquity of the signs for 
cantilation in the public worship, of the Hebrew text, ns well 
as of the Greek Gospels, 

M. Gastfeil 

A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. 
Giles, SLA., LL+D, (AberiL), Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge* etc, (London: William 
Heinemann, MCML) 

This work, which belongs to the well-known series of 
u Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,” edited 
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by Mr. Edmund Gosac, is u remarkable attempt to compass 
the voluminous writing of a lettered race of bo many 
mil]inns during some 3,0 GO years within an octavo volume 
of 450 pages. Professor Giles has fairly accomplished a task 
in which few, if nny T would have succeeded so well He 
has happily, as he remarks in the preface, devoted a large 
portion of the book to translation, thus enabling the Chinese 
author, so far as translation will allow, to speak for himself, 
and has generally given ns his own skilful and accomplished 
version of the Chi peso text, excepting in the case of a few 
passages quoted from Legge’a “ Chinese Classics,” which 
are always duly acknowledged. 

The huge si^e of Chinese works is often referred to in the 
pages before us H In the historical class, for example, the 
annals of the State have been recorded by official historio¬ 
graphers for more than 3,000 years, and one of the first 
duties of a new dynasty is to publish the history of its 
predecessors, compiled from these unoala, Confucius, in 
hia Ch'ttn Cfriu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, gives 
a chronological record of the chief events ill the State of 
Lu between the years b.c. 722 and 484. The annals of the 
other feudal states of tho period arc summarized In the 
Historical Record of Saii-mu CVieu, of whose great work 
Professor Giles gives an appreciative account* with several 
specimens of his style- This ranks as the tirst qf the 
Twenty-four Dynastic Histories, of which an imperial edition 
waa published iu I i 47, bound up in 219 largo volum es + 
showing together a record such as can bo produced by no 
other country m Lhe world, Uut this is nothing compared 
with the size of some of the encyclopaedias, auch as tho T*u 
8hu Chi Gh'ing, a profusely illustrated compilation in 1,628 
volumes of about 2QG pages to each, issued early in tho 
eighteenth century, which is now in the British Museum, 
and its prototype three centuries earlier in date, the 
gigantic encydopfedia of Tung Lo, the third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, which must have run to more than 
uOG,GOG double pages. Thin last, the Yung Lo Ta Tien t 
*™ never printed because of the cost of the block-cutting. 
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and the last of the three manuscript copies that were written 
at the time perished By fire on the 23rd of June last year, 
when the Handin College wsis burnt to the ground during 
the siege of the British Legation at Peking. Mr* Lancelot 
Giles, one of the author's boiis p who went through the siege* 
wrote on the occasion ns follows: — *' An attempt was made 
to sure the famous Yung Lo Tu Tien p but heaps of volumes 
bud been destroyed, so the attempt vn given up. I secured 
voL 13,345 for myself.” 

This voluminous literature is mainly rtlnwified by Professor 
Giles into five principal periods: —The classical period of 
the canonical books, which were arranged by Confucius in 
the fifth century before Christ ; that of the Han dynasty 
(b.cl 200-ap». 200), when historical writers and classical 
commentators especially flourished; that of the T'ung dynasty 
(a. tti 600-000), distinguished for its prwtry; that of the Sung 
dynasty {\.n. 900-1200), when philosophy occupied the 
attention of the principal writers; and, finally, that of more 
recent times, when a taste for the drama appeared, novels 
came into vogue, and htHta feitrat were cultivated, while the 
works of the older writers were collected into encyclopedias 
and concordances compiled to supply phrases for modern 
authors, whose chief aim is to fashion an elegant mosaic 
with bricks moulded by their predecessors- 

The reader may gather a good idea of Chinese character 
fmm the translations of poetry which are so liberally 
provided. One of the earliest relics is a husbandman's 
eeng of the halcyon days of old, but just as Lrue of the busy 
worker of to-day awaiting less troubled times :— 

u Work, work ; — from the rising sun 
Till sunset comes and the day is done 
I plough the sod 
And burrow the clod, 

And meat and drink both come to mo, 

So what care 1 for the powers that be? JP 

Some throe hundred rhymed ballads of times anterior to 
the sixth century n.ti. have been preserved by Confucius in 
J looi- aa 
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the classical “ Book of Odea.” Being chiefly of a simple 
rustic character, they give an attract! to picture of the 
manners of the people; and it is most unfortunate that 
early commentators should have started an extraordinary 
literary craze which affects to sec deep political meanings in 
every line of the plain country -side ditties. A revolutionary 
aspiration, for instance, is vainly supposed to he hidden in 
the following little verso of a maiden ? s song :— 

#f If you will love me dear, my lord. 

I'll pick up my skirts and cross the ford. 

But if from your heart yon turn me out: 

Well, yon Ye not the only man about, 

You silly, silly, silliest loot! f# 


A longer ballad (p H ]£) relates the iniquity and disastrous 
results of a runaway mutch- The story, too long for insertion 
here, begins ;■ — 


** You seemed a guileless youth enough. 
Offering for Bilk your woven stuff; 
lint silk was not required by you; 

I was the silk: you hud in view/ 11 


The second line of this verse was quoted by a political 
economist o£ later times as a precedent for an iamie of paper 
money, although it is extremely unlikely that the character 
pu used here could refer at such an early date to anything 
bnt hempen cloth r used tn barter. The translator, perhaps, 
does not really endorse this theory in his note:— 1 *Supposed 
to hue been stamped pieces of linen, used as a circulating 
medium before the invention of coins ” His further rendering 
of the ballad m fluent, but not quite so terse as the original- 
A leu Akilfiil adapter, for Instance, might heritage tn add 

■ 111 to a I* ne etc out metre: or rhymej 

m the fear of giving u dew shade of sentiment to" tho 
meaning. 

K 6 ■? f ° ttd ° ! Teferrin S Natnre. which lfl 
often akfltcW with vindncw und feeling. The extracts 
arc pena i generally with a pensive, mdunoholy note of 
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personal alloy, although a more energetic> careless mood* 
suggestive of Omar Khayyam* is found in, some of the 
pieces. There: is a touch of Western drollery in this quip 
of ChVng Huo*s 

" T wan der north, I wander m nth* 

I rest top where I please * 

See how the river-banks are nipped 
beneath the autumn breeze! 

Yet what care T if autumn blasts 
the river-banka lav hare? 

The loss of hue to river-banks 
is the river-banks 1 affair. 11 

Tbs literature of Chinese Buddhism is dismissed in a short 
chapter, but morn space is devoted to Taoist writers. 
Professor Giles* argument that the Tao TV Oking might 
have been written hy some other author than Lao Tzp, 
the founder of Taoism, is hardly" convincing. It seems to 
depend chiefly upon a personal impression derived from 
a perusal of Ssil-ma Ch"ion's short biography of Lao Tzfi 
that ha himself had never seen the book, although he gives 
a fuir sketch of its scope and oven records correctly the 
Dumber of the words bid being over five thousand. 

The hook closes with some specimens selected from the 
inexhaustible supply of proverbs which Chinese always 
have on the tip of their tongue, among which occur:— 

A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better* 
Nature i« better than a middling doctor. 

A bottle-nosed may bo a teetotaller, but no one will 
think so. 

Stay at home to worship year parents; why travel afar 
tq worship the gads. 

Jjong visits bring short compliments. 

The highest towers begin from the ground* 

Draw your bow, but don't shoot. 

By many words wit is exhausted. 
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I will take warning from the last, but venture to add 
a word to warmly recommend \-% studv of this sympathetic 
sketch of an alien literal lire* if only on t]je ground that h 
comprises the intellectual work of a third of the hutnim nice. 

S. W. B. 


The Englishman in China huhing tick Vmtohian Eiu, 

AS tLUmrKATED IN THE C ARE Ell OF Sltt ficTHERFuKll 

Aijooce, X.O.B.p D.CX. Two vols. By A-lexanpeh 
Michif. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1900.) 


The history of British intercourse with, the Far East can 
be pleasantly gathered from three biographical works— 
Laurence Oh'phum’B 4t Jfarrmtive of Lord Elgin's Million to 
China and Japan/^ Mr. Stanley Lane-Pooled '* Life of Sir 
Harry Parkes,” and Mr. Miohie J e account of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock'a ennsii.hr and diplomatic career, Mr. Micbie^s work 
does not compare unfavourably with that of cither of hi* 
distinguished predecessors. An old resident in China p he 
won his spurs as an author in his charming description ot 
the “Siberian Overland Route/ 1 along which he was one 
of the first to travel before the new railway to the Pacific 
was even thought of; mid ho has made his mark since a* 
editor of the Piking and 7 tent kin Times r anil a frequent 
contributor to influential papers and magazines on subjects 
connected with Lhmu p Eor which he is u recognised authority^ 
Sir Rutherford has He&n fortunate in his appreciative 
biographer p and Mr. Michie no le^s happy in finding an 
occasion of relating the story of the Far East during his 
own residence there. As he saya in the Preface :— 


FUqM v ^ * « madsHrtlT 

J 1^ ; ^ Bdm P°hr*J w a3 „ ^ b lluit (.Sit 

of ftp wld. At f.uEifful no d Mliri^p r Atc«k m hi iA ,, , 

tL-^rr at the mtini flint whW 0* ll ' Tk mtb “? 

h, , rjrJ d L tr ^,i nr ,^ Ul ] i ;l.r" n “ ““ t ™ 1 " * w5iuh 

Willi F« lantern Wn wmn«tii* 

with a SjSiic lt,™ f Ih' lllf hi * h '" i 

to j«i.^« t ib, ti L. " f ." wiitirhi '- h *■ h " 1 

I 1 ***-"* til* ftcDiiv „f ttpawtim, whmbr thu 
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ritol n-lnli"n hptween the tluwwtial nnsl thr practu-d ’■••Wa of Fni UteWTv 
polllins wui unlit 1 pLilli. Til# ttofont rosy IfalH Jour Ms fesHD* squally f«m 
th:- n Hrmiwi niuT ili@ rctigftj-DDS Ilf ttlLS DtliL’UiJ. 

A remarkable instance of political foresight is quoted !rom 
a dispatch written by Consul Alcoek in 1849 ( voL i, p. 
iti ffhich he indicates clearly the danger wkich llireatentd 
Hritish idle rests from the prospective ioflun of W astern 
Powers pressing through the doors which Ljreat TSntain 
might bo constrained to open, until a " struggle for 
superiority on the soil of China Eor exclusive ad'outages 
might be centred in Peking and embroil the whole of 
Europe in hostile relations.” A mure nee urate description 
of the state of affairs now existing could hardly be given 
than in this picture of the future, although it ignores the 
Power which is now assuming such on active part in the 
rearrangement of the Far East. Germany, as Mr. Michie 
guys, was not then even thought of as a world fewer, but 
her entry on tbei stage has only added confirmation to the 
soundness of the predictions. 

Mr. Mh:hie, although not a sinologue, is conscious of the 
glamour of Chinese antiquity when be writes eloquently 
“Seen through the luminous haze of it# classic history, China 
presents to the contemplative mind an object of reverence 
unlike any other existing State, for the thread of its 
continuity" since the time before Abraham is unbroken. 
Grander than hewn stone or graven bronze, the monuments 
of China are written books, and a living race, the heir of 
all her ages, to he conversed with ami interrogated.” 
Coming down to the present day, he gives {voL ii, p. 203) 
an excellent sketch of the masterful statecraft of the 
enipress-dowager, and of the changes in the succession ol 
the ruling Mancha dynasty initiated by her. Her own sob, 
the Emperor Tungcbib, died in 1*74, leaving no heir, 
whereupon the deficiency was promptly supplied by the 
resourcefulness of the empress-mother, w J ho, ns the widow of 
the Emperor HsienfSng and co-rage bt, adopted a posthumous 
heir to that monarch to replace his own son. Her choice 
fell on the Infant son of Prince Ch'un, the youngest 
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brother of Hsienfeng, The mother of the child wu_- the 
empress-regents own sister, but she was ousted, so that 
the regent might by enthroning her nephew as her adopted 
child assure herself another long lease of power. The 
proceeding was irregular, there being two older brothers 
o( Prince Gh'un alive and Loti eg sons. It was, by the 
way, the grandson of Prince Tun, the elder of these two 
brothers, the youngest son of the notorious Prince Tuan, 
named 2 uchun, who was made Ti 7 decree early last vear 
heir-apparent, as tho reigning Emperor Kuunghsu con, for 
reasons well understood, have no natural heir. P’uc hull's 
horoscope, however, is clouded by recent events, his chances 
of succession having been gravely compromised by his 
father's machinations. 


The empress-dowager owes much to the practical statesman • 
ship of tho grand secretary, Li llung-chung, her confidential 
amit of affairs in the outer world. An excellent, photograph 
of him nt the ago of 50, taken by Mr. J. Thomson, is repro¬ 
duced m vol. il, together with several of tho contemporary 
mandarins. The illustrations are generally very good and to 
the point, but not always correct! v labelled." Two of the 
group of three « Chinese Women,” for instance, arc really 
Mandni dames, us shown by their costume and. coiffure, 
°*Z ™*™ Sae ° f M °nseigueur ilouly should not be spelt 

A good serviceable map is appended to the second volume, 
well up to date. But space is not available for uu extended 
rovmw of such ^ important work, „nd it only remains to 

r* study. n* ™ ltt 

in due Up u t0 the pre ^ nt ofi ™ indicated 

l .'"‘T- " concluding 

oi ,he .ict Sr r.,T. t “ ra ,rr““ ““ 

-t* *: bor V'!r 

diagnosis of tho case. - ■ ps, be a bolter 


S- W. U. 
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Le Livke de la Creation kt de j/IIfsioiRE d + Abof-Z£Yi> 
Asked ben Bahl el* Dale hi, public et fmduifc d'apriis 
le namwit de Constantinople par M. Cl. Hi-art : 
tome deuxi^me. fPubHcaliQiiB de rtlcole des Langur 
Qrientales Yivantes. Paris : Leramx, 1901.) 

The first part of this important work has been already 
noticed at pp s 159—161 of the J+H-AM. for January, 
1901, and the second instillment thereof, containing the 
remainder {chs, vu-ix) of the first volume of the original 
MS. (preserved in the Library of Dam ad Ibrahim Fusha 
at Constantinople, and dated a.h. G63 ^ a.d* 1205), now lies 
before ns. The three chapters which it comprises treat 
respectively of the Creation of Heaven and Earth and all 
that therein is; of the Appearance of Adam and his? 
posterity ; and of the Troubles of the Last Time, the 
End of the World, and the Resurrection. These three 
chapters* in brief, as 1L Hnnrt says, arc ll cqnsucres k la 
cosmologie, & la psycholugie, et 4 l p escliatologie, tellea qiTon. 
lea eutendait dona lea Scales du rnonde timsulinun on milieu 
du X a Hi4cle de notro ere |J ; and though the views of the 
orthodox theologians of Islam on these topics are often 
crude and grotesque to the last degree, a knowledge of 
them is indispensable to the student of Muhammadan 
thought* history, and literature, so that we Lave no right 
to call this volume less important than its predecessor, 
Though it is assuredly Jess interesting, while the portion 
of the work still to come promises far to aurpasA what has 
yet appeared. 

The authorship of this book Is, as M. Heart admits 
(pp. ix-x), doubtful on several grounds, but chiefly on 
account of two references tnada to It by ath-Tbn'Alibi in 
bis History of the King* iff Fertia, recently edited, with 
a French translation, by M. Zotenberg (sea J.FLA.S. for 
January* 1901, pp. Itil-lfilJ, where it m ascribed to 
a certain Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MaqdUi, resident at Bust 
in Siatun, who is not otherwise known to us* Ibis 
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ascription, dating from the beginning of (lie fifth century 
of the kijra t evidently curries greater weight than that of 
the seventh century manuscript, or of the ninth century 
writer Ibna'l-Wardi, especially when made by so eminent 
n writer as ath-Thatlibi; ami M. Jlnart seems disposed 
accordingly to reconsider bis views on this subject, though 
he still allows nl-TJalkki’s name to stand on the title-page. 


Although the views set forth in this Look are in the main 
those of the orthodox Muslim theologians, constant reference 
is made to the beliefs of other Muhnniuiuduii sects and 
schools, ot the ancient philosophers, and of non-Muslims, 
not only the Jews and Magiann (these are constantly cited, 
often from oral communications made to the author by their 
priests: cf. pp. i, 5U, 54, 67-63, 87. S3, 111, 131-132, 138, 
141-H2), but also the heathen Arabs ipp, 110—ill), tho 
Mnniirhffians, or 1 Dualists' (pp, 20, 131), etc. As regard* 
the chnmcteriatiQ doctrine of the Manichsonns concerning 
the Moon ns n Ship which conveys the Light emancipated 
from the Darkness back to its source (at FI ii gel's J [am, 
pp, ; >7, 89—06, 226—226, iuc,), it in interesting to observe 
that the author read this in what he culls « the Book of 
the KhumiTiiiyyu ”—a term properly applicable first to the 
followers of Mnzdnk. and Inter to" those of IMhnk and 
other similar pseudo-prop hats of early Muhammadan times- 
The points of interest suggested even bv a hurried and 
perfunctory perusal of this volume are too'numerous to bo 
thscu^ at. length, hm we may -pcdnlly notice the n,tro- 
ogical deteds on pp. 13-15; the account of the Cefestiol 
Lock (p. 11); the explanation of the plurals of 'East' 

“ d ' W **' occurring in [ho Qur’in; 

the remarks on the Satis (especially Mva.id of BistAm 
and fluaayn b. Man,nr al-RnllAj) on pp. 80-82; and the 
eupershuon connected with the Mandrake (p. 67). Allusion 

of the heavens j a realh doc to h reT ° lutl0n 

P* 38: that the 

annihilated, p, Iflft, etc ) which ’ 1 . "* 
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views of ilie author as to the necessity of reconciling faith 
with reason may V judged from the following passage 
(p- 39) :— 

“ Qrfav a Diou T ce n'esit pns unus qui serons entites 
derutit la vcrite et serous hostilra A ceux qui la pnssedent, 
ni qui considererons comme mepriaubtes lea seiencea et lea 
belles-lettres, hieo quo la religiosity a’imagine en nvoir 
iriterrompu le coots, aituii quo PtltablisaeTnent du mystic ismc. 
T1 n'y a pas, pour la religion, dc viotoire plus grande que 

rendre justice* d In verite et A ceux qui y nut. droit.” 

Amongst the traditions as to the* place whence the Mnhdi 
will issue forth it is curious to hod {p- 103) mention of 
Alamut, which, more than a cent hit after this booh was 
written, became the abode of Hasan-i-Subhah, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Isuiii'ilis in Persia. 

Lastly, we cannot refrain frnni noticing n tniditioil ascribed 
to “All which offers a remarkable iilustralion of n very fine 
passage occurring near the beginning of the firs! book of 
the MatAnairi of Jalilu’d-Dtu Rumi, This tradition ruua 
an follows fp. 103) l—' Lorsquo I’hoTHnie dort, son esprit 
a’allonge comme im dl, de aorlc que corluines do sea parties 
restent dans le dorraeiir, et cost an moyen dVUes qo'il 
respire, E and is quo d J a litres vnnt se mftler aux isprlla des 
morts et restent au milieu d’oux jusqu'aa moment du n-veil, 
on elles Ini sont restltuees." Compare this with the following 
lines from the above-mentioned passage of the MatAmxi 


‘ *->< j-> >Jf 1 /-?** ^ 

‘ ^ ^ ‘ ^ er* J W 

* ^ vs—.1 ll }»* ' tf£j l -r~ j1 

au ^IAjI ij—> Ap « ' j\—. I 

4 l_i !■ r j 1 t 1 * — * ^i 1 J J ^ r •* ±r)}j ^ ^ 
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I cannot Forego the pleasure of appending the late Professor 
E. Bu Palmer's graceful paraphrase of these verses (Sow of 

tb* Rfwl, p + 25) ;— 

When morning's beams illuming aU the earth. 

Anti the bright eaglet plumes Lis radiant w[ngs h 
rJien f like the .Lngel who presides at birth r 
r[a w hn tiividpth Light from Diirksiesii * brings 
The Spirits back From their lute wanderings , 

&if tfough Ilf loose their bridki, tie doth keep 
TVn! spirits tef/uirrtf fiy ntytbrrious airings 
Each to Us bodij, —Such a mystery deep 
Lies in the thought ofVDmth and Lie twin brother Sleep/” 

L« .irtil> congratulate M. Huart on the ttehiovenseist 
f thi firnt hall oi bis wotk f and pray him not to keep u& 
n siting longer tLiin necessary for tbs re m Hinder, which 
promises to be of even greater imerest. 

a q. b. 


LAUKlXA-XTiYA-’SjAUH. A HAJfdm of Popular Maxims 
ctiKREsr IS Sanskrit Lit e rati re, collected by Colonel 
ti. A, Jacob Indian Stnfi Corps. (Nirmiyu-^r Proa, 
Bombay, 1890.) 

Thereorv bir book. .Web give tho ™olt« of ,o touch 

'" S “ “ “ ™ m f“' « Ihi- Uttle pamphlet of soot, 

blij P»era. A. it, mdicate., it. i. a collide, of those 
popow tm*ut». or, .0 Do. BshW collod them, ■■ refer,,,,™, 
from htmiluir tatadfc- sritich W so " 

•oromboo ml, Poodits. Sued a *J" 

mlan £ *• ™» '■*** .lighted „o the ptdArtt-C tmd 
ea. tosttmd, kdW hjr „„ e of the ha,d fruit lilIt„ B o„“. 
head j 1 Utied to indicate somethhit. atnrrlm j s . 

®“ * h * UIIpL •“* ■*"*' sA ni„a„° 7 p^o™o "tj 

1 1>T« Stefi Kkmr tuIU mu d 

wliicli a etjLSd tv*licjr iu the nhfkdi^ t,t \ ' ' F,rail ™ of iha ^rt j a Ffc lrm ,-.*i, 3I3 

Sir* “ *" l ~“* ‘i* A w to*.‘ , sk;^S' 
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“’twist the eyes, and caused biro much, surprise." Another 
familiar instance is the •iehnli-ihpn-n>jii ! ja, the maxim ol the 
lamp on the threshold, which gives light both inside tho 
house and outside, mid is hence an illustration uf so me thing 
which fulfils a twofold purpose, such as u negative between 
two douses, which has the force of u negative to both. 
Similar collections have been frequently put together* the 
best known being found, in JSnumthu TarksvacuspatL s 
Vocatpalyit, buL we very rarely find in these any reference 
to the use of n}fdj/a* in actual literature. 

The great value of Colonel Jacob’s work is that at least 
one such reforeuce is given for every mail in quoted. He 
has drawn principally from works on philosophy and on 
rhetoric, branches of Sanskrit literature which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and the modestly styled “ Handful *' is 
only one more example of the laborious care and love of 
accuracy for which its author is distinguished. 

The book is useful to others than Sanskrit scholars. In 
mnnv these popular sayings are very probably older 

than the oldest Sanskrit, and, on the other hand, they have 
certainly survived in the modern vernaculars. Maxims 
founded on themes such as the crow and the palmyra, the light 
on tlio threshold, or the fak'd-’!:ti-gOfaka are current ut the 
present day in the speech of the folk of Hindustan—another 
instance of the unchanging East. The student of TuhisI 
Base, or of Malik Muhammad, will find many an obscure 
passage illumined by this true drfutli-dipahn, throwing light, 
U it does* both upon the past and on the present. 

Every member of tlm Society heartily regrets Lhe cause 
which has put n stop, we hope only a temporary one, to 
Colonel Jacob’s literary activity; and one who has been 
through the same dark valley himseli may bs permitted to 
offer his .sympathy, and to express the trust that die oculist's 
skill may have aa happy u termination in the case of the 
author of the ■'Handful of Popular Maxims" as it has had 
in hie own. 


G. A. G. 
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Assiiuan Ofmjh a>o UtnjuMUfrB Rkcosehxg the Trahsfbb 
op VMOvERn, *n. By the ftev. c. H. W. Joans, M.A , 
Lecturer m Aasyriolngy, Queen's College, Cambridge. 
[Oxbridge: Heighten Bell 4 Co. Won: George 
Bell & Sons, 1901 .) 


The second volume of the Bev. C. FI. W. Johns’ useful 
aod comprehensive work is a lit sequel of the first. 1 It adds 
over ->UtJ pages of inscription preceded bv about 306 pages 
of introductory matter, dealing at length with the various 

V 4, 'i 1 th ™ T “«®» and value both historically, 

cbronologically, and with reforez.ee to .heir bearing on the 
private life, manners, customs, etc,, of the inhabitants, and 

V ” hl, °™ of tbe ^ OLB cluasta of people to each other 
(landlord and tenant, partnership, family, the position of 
women, etc.), the whole being a mine 0 f inflation, utid 
an excellent basis for further research. To this are added 
chapters on the officials (“Civil Service, Foreign Office, 
ny, etc.) and the metrology, in which the labours 

ti is irr rt 7° We *—**. in 

r f ;™ h ° f ,iie ™ ™«i -p i»..... 

S ‘ u ,** “ 

•■I aW ™ d„“ TU l*"? 

viirioii* ^ 4. „ vI „ Jtri "? l ,he ,** 

tlie witness^, whether they wrote it 7 
etc., are at! disced, JjSi i n f OP J T 

way in which tablets are wH^co- ** to ** 

b L - just softly whispered) ,unv tuTll 7* “f 

anyone desiring to enrich biuLlf ,t 7, T ^ t0 

by fabricating forgeries, though his ° lh °" 

factnrer in this line would mindly M * 77" 

trade accompanied by considerable riL 

goes on to treailf tb^Vord^'^^f^f *7** **“ * athor 

□ t rcitiona cLiifa^ qif 

' R* tawed u, tie J.R.A.S.. OtloW tfei* 

1 1S& ^t pp. B 9 J- 897 , 
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docmnetits in Assyria and Babylonia* In the cose of the 

common word for tablet, dttppii, its form and derivation are 

spoken of at lengthy and the matter left just where it was 

before-—uncertain It seems, however, to mo that a further 

argument in favour of a root with D instead of 1 is 

furnished by the two forms which the author quotes, namely, 

dnppu and tuppu- There is every probability that at first 

the usage of the character* of the Assyro - Babylonian 

syllabary took ix certain time to become fixed, especially 

in the caw of those character* representing a sound to 

which, in the Semitic Babylonian language, there wus 

only an approximation, The forms baldlu for baltxfu, * to 

live/ dtftfiptt for wf&pu, 1 to judge/ and others, probably 

originate from the time when the use of TJtff for in hud 

not vet become fixed- Thnu for fimu is also common in the 
* * 

tablets of the time of the dynasty of Hammurabi, ut which 
period we find also tihttHitu for Hbalfita constantly. The use 
of the two forms duppu and therefore, argues for the 

reading ttfppu f unless there were two different words. 1 

After noticing other words for documents of various kind*, 
the author goes on to treat of the words used for the scribes 
who wrote thenL The common word in Babylonia, and also 
in literary compositions in Assyria, is dupmrru or taplami, 
from the Akkadian dab-sura, * tablet-writer/ In 11 Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents/ 1 however, the word used is o&o. 
There is hardly any doubt that this word is Akkadian, 
having no connection with the Semitic * father, 1 and 
this being the case, it is possibly connected with the root 
ba, ' to give, dedicate 9 (Mill)/ fl being either a simple prefix 
or else the word for f water/ the whole meaning s oue who 


1 Its tiivma: of tb lutier tkeisrf, wot! til tfiif bete^iog U* Lutd inlliitif 

i»E skirls to Ijftflr E^bmoDr. In thjj ?& l *friptii>Tl iu-uh-hn-nm hi-p j 

4 .iEcnirBi along with - N-f tf m A ■ --■ t.r. nlii, ftppmnitly reierTiriig 

thiJ miMielSing of Hrtffie rtormnf-nt, whilst, ut tin? •'mi* tikE writer win-A lit 

rfilfi—M-irf fif-fti-fnan, “hqh Hi TOlWfflf t n bo H 5 dt to rat lrttar ,' 1 flit' 

tablel nn wbk'U wunts are wittED i to whk-h rfwfikt muni, tbejiafnrep n l^r. 

In in 3*UT fifDeSp ibn- word ivpbi% wed for Metier* k ffirtu, mud 

aijpintH is llu> fuinul. Ttifi IWijbmjttii for n nonlmr-t-talih-t vru* fan?u r for 
sit. ' a Ktlod Uix-nm^Hl,' fmm JwhKbt, k to jraaL* 

1 Tbt Akliiidufcu n--£iP-/iii ia tnulslad by jH£tlli ^irifl/ fruln Ltu- kleq£ root, 
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dedicates (holy) water/ or 1 who dedicates (by means of holy) 
water/ If this be the case, it would be another example of 
the office of scribe being adopted by a class of priests,. like 
therifru nr riiftt of the Babylonian contracts (where, however, 
we ought probably to read iangii when it moans * priest*). 
A rim liar formation to aba is in all probability drw, 
1 physician J [Semitic dm t Sttieiic It seems to mean 

1 one knowing water/ probably medicines and potions H The 
money mentioned in connection with the seal or nail mark 
of the ^pliers of property was, Mr, John a suggest^ paid to 
rhe scribe on account of his obtaining ‘ their seal/ as the 
tablet boa it. 

In the dating of these documents, the author notes that 
there is no clear indication of a day of rest or ‘sabbath/ 
There was a marked abstinence from burin ess, ho pays, on 
the IDth (this was a week of weeks from the 1st day of 
the foregoing month! hence its sacred character)* The 
20th, ho remarks, appears to be, after the 1st, the next 
most popular day for doing business. This was in all 
probability partly on account of the corn para tivo cessation 
of business on the L9th, but principally because the 20th 
bad lieon regarded, from ancient rimes, ns a lucky day. 
This is seemingly referred to in ei legend, now W p tn which 
might be given some such title as "The Bunged and the 
Birdwatcher” An extract from this i* preserved on sumo 

fragments of a Babylonian scholar's practice-tablet, as 
follows 


“ lllc h '' 1<: ”' r,,or Ht bii mt, and appi-racM dm Huamd: 
•Mj&ungoJ, lko20lb day— ihy day—make hri B hl.'" i 


Both iu the taMeu of the dynasty of HaiaaMuMla aad 

,n ,b * «f -l*b to are aoM treating the 

personal a™, Mar-ama^ti., . ot J, . 

ltd. day an. held* ,n ' ri ‘“ 
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An interesting point is the meaning nf the cxpre-'^oti 
-:| J- y generally transcribed GI^'BAR. lor which varioun 
significations have been suggested— ' payment,’ 'yield,' 

1 pledge/ *tribute/ ‘offering, 1 1 coiuptes an tans,* ‘income 
from land,' etc. The character »f-, however, hue, us its 
primary signification, the meaning of ‘division.' and tho 
question naturally arises whether the compound may not 
have the meaning of ‘sh«V either of property, produce, 
monev to receive, or tiny thing else. Probably the rendering 
‘amount,' in the general meaning of ‘portion,* of a larger 
sum, would beat suit the contest in the majority of cases. 
The question is n com plica ted one, however, for the author 
shows that it occurs in very diverse contests, and it is 
difficult to find u meaning which will suit them nil. 

The large number of official titles is useful and instructive, 
as showing the nature of the administration and its methods, 
though we have still much to find out in this section of the 
study. Beginning with the Tartan, the highest official 
of the State, he treats of them all in their order, with 
a considerable amount of rimtiou, due to the difficult nature 
of the subject. In the matter of the lUifftm, an official often 
mentioned, there in some doubt, it seems to me, whether the 
character within the sign be really t%. the character 

for ‘road,' or not. In the Babylon inn form it appears us 
fTTSTC, the interior erne being more like GAB, though 
the archaic form given by Thureau-Bangin suggests that the 
whole character its simply wiir-gnuS-*“»«> with additions" — 
and with this the forms given by Schell agree. That, nagir 
is connected with Zgant, 1 to hire,’ I very much doubt—the 
form ia not what would be expected in such u case. To all 
appearance it was an Akkadian word, and the dialectic form, 
tihir , shows that it was an interesting nne. ftia, ‘the 
glorious saeriticer ’ of the gods, bore this title of nut;im, und 
was apparently so called as the priestly representative of the 
gods. Once, too, be is called jifltjiV (fll'iiwwii, which 
Delitzsch translates ‘overseer of the street of suffering/ 
a rendering which is hardly satisfactory, but which may 
be correct. 
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In connection with the official indicated by rah-BL-LTJL, 

™% be ii ( i ttoI,>d ^ ihe tests (So. 19) in mv translation! 

titbit ilenry Peek's tablets, where ibe rab-BI ^ IZ 
—rtib-itkari is also a possible wilding) must have been one 

*** to do whb ™-a butler. Prohor Zimmer u 
(ZeitgrJu\ (fer DeufucAen MonjL GittolbeL, liil, p, IJ5 ft) 
seems to be also of this opinion r and likewise brings prwf 
*“* thc anthor mentions) that the r/ih-MJJ j» to be read 
rab-iMhatmmi, and translated ‘chief baker.' It seems to 
U * oi thti mudcrii West naturally exceedingly strange tbol F 

T' tht io^riptions, high-placed officials should 

bear the trOw of 'chief butler 1 add ‘chief baker/ and 
calls ir, mind the references in the story of Joseph to these 
two personages, who had incurred the displeasure of the 
hgyptian king, though jt does not appear from the narrative 
that they discharged other and more important duties 
Uid the ant- lent rulers of the Orient choose for their butlers 

™ ***** V eraons suflldent intelligence to become their 
adviser* m uifiura of state ? It would st em so, though there 
ls every probability that in later times these officials did 
exceedingly little bating and wine-pouring 
The has naturally nothing to do with 

“ T"* 1 »"? 1**r K*« «I«.W With resard 

|o ikMfd. may 1* «d, a, r bav. airraid, poiMadaat. .L« 

“ " bC ”'““ l “ * 1 "-- of th. Bill,. lhl . t baa v„ 

. V™ i' ° l “'“ * Wa «« 1>«iad lodo with barer, 

pnbli S hrf°by the Rev. VT'sltofk T^toT ■“ 

tom*t/ thf *°ri mh Z W ' D & “bout It There is iTn^iLd 
I 1 , d !' jr ’ “fr. ™&-wteni JU, but tills doea not 

be found to I* connected with 2 * , U W * U uUuuatei -V 

roots »4*,i I r d , “ ° f thE nu » fl ruus Akkadian 
roots mug, I. for one, have never wrmwtoj 

connected with mag**, Uljd o| T ^ ded 1 « toing 

with rrr£« trng m (for ^ ^ to do 

the accusative of which Is n&j X™ "P 1 ?*" 1 * prmce '*■ 

«*« ha, huladri 
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the additional tablets which he has published* a number of 
inscription a of a miscellaneous nature. There are lists of 
officials, both classified and ufielnsaitied (some of the latter, 
according to the author, are lbts of the guests invited when 
"the king wz*a about to give a great feast to the "chief 
estates 1 of his realm"); lists of soldiers on the march; 
inventories of goods “ served out to certain officials"; 
memoranda of account*; build in g-lists; lists of pots and 
pans; liata of animals; offerings to the gods* etc,, etc. 
Some of the tablets published by Mr. Johns are of more 
than ordinary interest, m the list of female scribes, and 
the Eeit referring to the laud restored by Sargent the Later 
tn the priesJ8 of an old endowment of Assur ut Magannba f 
on li portion of the site of which this king founded Dftr- 
Sarginu (the mine of which are now known as Khgrsabad)* 
The now fragment added to it by Mr. Johns refers to liebit- 
Mini, and may be held to furnish an additional proof that 
ibis is the Rehoboth-ir of Gen, x, II, which, like Rescn, 
must have been ' & great city / 1 

But that which excites the curiosity most is In all 
probability the inscription supposed to give the dimensions 
of the Ark of [the Babylonian) Noah. This h the tablet 

1 of more tlLUEL <»rdii3!>rv intcrcEi w tb-u lubU-t itiicribeJ with [III 1 Egyptian* 
■turns* iK, 1713 V Jfrs- id3j. Anatrajr tlwmi jm? 1 [pit nf Dura*,,* 

Hum, 1 n-urtl", 1 PHtariZefru y. r PtiHmUiiin 1 gift of Amman/ ‘gift of 

Dnirif.' li is note worthy that tbo Tbbylm ihn* , in ruproduciinr Egrptiim imm«. 
^■h^rnlLy ^ive thi< dflinnf /top am Pdf*. Onfnrtunnttl); thia iiihhi k vi^ry 
(liffirutt, liiivjn^! ^iH-r'ryatali in tbu duimi!k(l r Ln-iiilia- nbifli tbs rinM-lifbt 
frum t hn two wiadims in liiL- Si mint] IV Hoorn ut Lho Hriliah Mqmuih nmdurs 
tb-j copying nf tablets tkurs* n fur lr«fo stir lusk, Tbu fuBowiin' itf my 
rf^iiiTi^ of Ltrtain difficult ptdsttgtiS t— ia-di-uu tor hi ], 3; in 

U- @,7 P iuni y is writtm un Ihn ik%f. u h ul*ti ifj 1. 1U (lb.ii group liL-wita 
MillJkifiS in n?i j to hiiv *— iwifino itj ; ^ un the udgo in I, VI ’ ^ ut tbu end 
oL 1. 7 iKahltul, nftrf prutnldj dun to norns domain to iLei t.ibki; faJJawiitg 
Ll l* , periinpu. port of u dinniLter. Rut,,. L 3 p TJf doubting in nit 
probability it M tone bEglur number (thr clutfnciui which fothm k A, 
bppaototly written mir part of ■ L 7 ™4 | ^ ObT„ 11 . 4 

nod 5 ftm imn^poied, ytid OB the ib.i tc EbouJii be a sputa bclnra^n ]L, A aiul 6. 
Mr, JcduVt work is nanutabl^ bowevur t when the dimdyviriflggqui lighting at 
ibr roam h uikur lain rottsidemtiusL 

40 


j.k_A,&. im. 
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K. 1520, which records the length* breadth, and height of 
some erec tion in cubits f U~) p foliowd by the end -mcamrcmen t 
and height of another object (probably a portion of the aarne) 
in stibium measures* A list of animals and birds follows, the 
last three of which are * J the dove* the swallow, and the raven.** 
These are the birds mentioned In the Babylonian account of 
the Flood, and have apparently given rise to the supposition 
that this text states the dimensions of the Ark, and names 
the animals preserved therein. 

The dimensions given—“£90 by the cubit long, 150 by 
the cubit broad, 66t) by the cubit high JP ; and “410 by the 
grc&t mtkhim (at) the end f *7S£ by the great mklnm elevation/* 
in each of which the height is nearly double the length — 
make it utterly impossible that this should refer to the Ark p 
or in fact to anything else of the kiud. As the author ml vs, 
"ho real building could be 3fl , 0 cubits long, 1-3U cubits 
broad, and 660 cubit* high. 11 Some other explanation for 
this extraordinary combination of measurements must there- 
lore be found, 

Ihe following is a rough translation of (ho remainder ot 
the inscription 


“Dromedary, camels, horses, mules (?). high-stepper* £?), 
assesp she-aas f mare. 

11 Oseu, cows, SAL-Sl-SAL^mr (* kind of cow), white 

8h , C f p - Wklte *«P. htcb, goats, fall-grown (?) 
k.d, young kid, .ho-gnsMP), antelope, gasdfc, wild «*, Imre, 
young of the g^elie. Mountain-reed bird, ring-dove (?), 
iittut bird, owl, eye-splitter, 1 dove, swallow, raven " 

A reference to tbc tablet published us No. * on pi. 44 of 

w»^wT, 0 ' .1 tm. 

1 L, , "" " b "' ““ - f ™«»l. «* birds i, 

nrh^mldW w ' h “ r ° “ taUhr form, tbo 

rr 1 :;:;;:," 1 -; th “' in t,ie >“» w. 
EiwEs?? 1 *• 

”?■ “ «» —• .bo 
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The above ia preceded by (1) garden produce, (3) kii6 t 
* linen/ (3) different kinds of wine P (4) the words* for the 
various parts of animals, ending with ktu ainitdii, * boots/ 
It ia therefore exceedingly probable that it wm simply a liar, 
partly bilingual, for student* to copy from, and this leads 
one to suppose that "K. 1530 i* simply a student/? exercise* 
somewhat similar to the numerous tablets of that nature 
found in Babylonia. If, however, the measures at the 
beginning refer to anything, they possibly represent tlio 
dimensions of one of those artificial erections which the 
Assyrian kings sometimes constructed, apparently u mound 
of earth on a platform to keep it clear of the flood?, 
whereon they plan led various trees, and possibly stocked 
with wild or tame animals, the whole being after the 
manner of the Hanging Gardens at Babylon. 

Ilut there are loo many points to touch upon in a short 
notice, and the metrology p concerning which I had made 
acme notc^j will have to go unnot iced, A word iuuy be sdd, 
however, about the references to works already published, 
ft ia probably difficult to most people to carry in their head 
and at once call to mind what the numerous rowa of initials 


of titles of bonk? may possibly mean, and when* a page or 
two more or lesa tire of little importance it might be well to 
expand them a little, eo as to give a cine to the words for 
which t hey stand. Thus AJ5 r p,R r ja not readily recognisable., 
imumg six other titles beginning with A.B,, as ^issuer's 
ffrp/ru^' rum AMbab#to\i*dm Frirntrccht —the last word oi 
the title m full would Lo most peopk be of much greater 
value. As a rule the references lim well stated, but one, 
at least, requires amendment. On p, 108 J>Q*t p 77 
i e ay cause end lees trouble to the reader, who wffl pmboblv 

B» through „,i of th, v,U„ „( lho grjj, „, ries ^ ,/ 

ooloiuca of .he .etood .erio, ^i.hout finding the word 
( ™„d„, referred to Tl« rrf™« i, to thoiL,* qftfo 

U \ Vb'iAod. aorooliog ,h,. d.To of 

not Stak'thT'r'i' 1 7' nl ' V ‘ ,l ' r “ - V “* rs *8” (1S7S). I do 
not thl»h lint 1 Should tnuuUto „ ■ l !brllri ,„ • 

now. The root of -.ire* h,, of 
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meaning of which ia s to bind/ 1 to make a contract/ In the 
inscription referred to the man bearing this title announces 
the king's message to another* and wo may therein lind the 
clue to thi* officer^ duties. 

T. G\ Pinches. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE DlALEClS OF YeRNAOTI^R &TWUkCi 

By Ariiiuh John Maciean, 3LA* p FJLG.S. pp. atari v+ 
S34* (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901.) 

From the time of the Zenjirli inscriptions and the 
Assyrian-Aramaic bilinguals of, ssy, the eighth century a c* 
downwards, the Aramaic branch of the Semitic languages 
has enjoyed a lively existence, and there seems little fear 
of the modern representatives dying out in the near future. 
The present work forma a companion volume to the author's 
Grammar^ and deals primarily w ith the dialects now spoken 
bv the so-called Eastern or ^estorian Syr inns* that spoken 
by the Jacobite or Western Syrians being drawn upon only 
for purposes of illustration. These offishnote, it is important 
to remember, nrc not the direct descendants of the classical 
Edesseun Syriac, they ore connected more closely with such 
popular dialect* as the Matidaic and the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud, and have doubtless existed side by side 
with the written classical Syrlao for centuries (cf, tbo 
Qmrnnmr, p. xv) + 

The modern East Syrian dialects have already been 
examined by Stoddard, Nuldeke, and others, whose writings 
have been consulted in the present work. Moreover, the 
author, in the course of a five years' residence among the 
Eastern Syrians, collected 3 quantity of material (derived 
from or ml information) by means of which he has been 
able to test and amplify the results of previous workers. 
In addition to this he has made use of the recent version 
of the Bible published by the American Bible Society in 
JS93, the printed books issued by the various mission 
presses* nod some vernacular manuscripts of the last two 


1 S«- tiiif Journal, IEi?7. pp- IGS H|q. 
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centuries. To What eatteut (if at all) bis dictionary could 
be tugfulFy enlarged by a collation gf thr few modern Syriac 
MSS, in this cuunlry the present writer i« on alkie to flay. 
The MSS. in question are ;■—Brit. Mas,, Or. 4*422 and 
4*423,, sacred poems In modem Syria®, Or. 4,40l r a Glossary 
of the b ellihT diEilect [dated Am. I®90)* and the two 
Cambridge AdcL 2,0lb, the ieiicDn of Honniu and 

■Aiian-teho* (the ^ Liber Canonum de aequilitteris )J ) with 
explanations in modern Syriac* a manuscript, originally 
acquired by Dr. Badger and ascribed by Professor Wright 
to the seventeenth cenlurTp and Add. 1,155* a modem 
manuscript vocabulary. 3 It. is, of course* passible that 
Add, 2*015, by reason of its age* would be ol greater 
value from the philological rather than from the modem 
and practical point of view, and the sumo remark would 
apply also to the question whether a thorough stud)' of 
renders 1 or possessors' ECmwls in manuscripts would net 
produce fruitful results. 

But the dictionary ij$ intended for practical purposes, and 
ia therefore confined to modern vernacular usage. If 


1 See tbfl farilicomkg $yri*r ftrfofywr, pp< CM e^., \,\22 r 
3 The vanl fur word imm Add r ljfls, are thfi leidtfl of 

tk i ...btiuci —' Aprt, f. flbctip^bl (louM a- o Etmiaff wcjM) ; 

luV I*., OObHion (, Urn, ™n, iiiiol, „ f „,„ t> 

Mla.lklri,. 

' *»'>■ <■ ■ Mm ; lisSsaa, Kkfa, „ MIC, 

*~1 ta,.. —WO—,•».«. w 


-■ " <” —. *. m. 

. hi— — -a „ tv ,^ ^ , 1 ^ 

7*7* ^ «1.^. . 

,.»^ „ u* „. „ rata]j4 

W b^t part, 
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uppeurs that in miiouscripts in particular " there 13 a great 
disposition to indulge in a profusion of words from foreign 
languages and from classical Syriac- which [the scribes] 
would not use in ordinary' conversation.” Syriac wo tils are 
ns a rule in common use, and although the number of 
foreign words is proportionately larger many of them are 
rare [p. riij. Literary and ecclesiastical words which are 
not used in ordinary language are marked with an asterisk, 
and their number has been reduced to a minimum. 

Aramaic bus always shown a remarkable readiness to 
increase its vocabulary from outside sources, and the merest 
glance at the dictionary of this "Babylonish dialect” 
exemplifies its indebtedness to Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Kurdish. The precise origin of the borrowed words is in 
many cases uncertain. Jfoldeke, to whom, by the way, the 
dictionary is dedicated, has pointed out 1 that Persian words 
can come through Kurdish or Turkish. Turkish words can 
come direct or through Kurdish, Arubic direct or through 
Turkish or Kurdish. The author’s plan has been “ to collect 
facts,” to give, as iiir us he wub able, derivations and parallel 
forms from other languages, with the qualifying statement 
that when a form is giveu iu any of the above languages 
>< it i H not necessarily meant that that form ia the immediate 
parent of the Syrian word, or that that form is not itself 
derived from some other tongue, but- merely that it occurs 
in the language named.” Ihus, ^jol 'room may bo 
derived from the Ar. ^ (So., loc. cit.), rather than 
the Turkish odtt, whereas Maclean citea only the Osmanli- 
Turkish . There are few scholars competent enough to 
settle questions of this nature, and should some ot the 
author’s suggested derivations he proved to be erroneous 
the practical value of his work will not be impaired. 

s, a. a 


1 la llrf EDMC., L, p. act (ISM), 
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The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900* By Colonel Sir T. 
HustfRsiFGRD Holdich, R.E., X'GXEpp GB.* F.S.A., 
lute Superintendent Survey Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; a Vice-President and Gold Medallist 
of thE Hoyal Geographical Society. [Methuen & Co.) 


The author of "The Indian Borderland 11 ie ro well 
known as a geographer that it goes without Buying that 
his book ts one of exceptional interest and value. It is 
primarily a record of twentv years* important survey-work 
in the countries adjacent to the north-west frontier of 
ludiu^in Baluchis!an, on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
in Wflifriitan (iho Switzerland of the frontier), in tout Si 
isnd north Afghanistan, on the Perso-Baluch border, hi the 
^iild tracts o£ fcribill territory west of the Sulimilni mountains,, 
in the region between KahristEiu and Chitrill, and fir away 
to the north nn the hanks of the river Oaus and in the 
remote Pamira, between Lake Victoria and the western 
frontiers ot China, But it is also n mine of information 


respecting the geography, history, and antiquities of those 
countries, with graphic descriptions of scenery, architectural 
remains*, atl ^ P^t^ualities, and of stirring events in which 
the author was himself concerned. 

In the first phase of the A%L£n war of 1879 ho was 
w command of a survey pari)' atiacUed lo the Kandahar 
- * '. hi-rt.t. B ttnd uas the first to carry trill ngulation from 

**J“ f ka M ““ «• a. .™»li of tho Khojok p«m. 
. w ion f 1 turoo woobruken up of Knndubur, uccotupuoioil 

iCbTLoa ,i,“ Po.j.b’ 

7°** ph r ° f *■i»«. ™ of fi „, 

I ' OBToroB llie of.Bi'jLir from Pegbiiu'iir to Kabul 

°n ,‘r.; “* ‘1 ” aid ”‘ * —»*• ooTvey of th. P „t: 

h1 P k 1 S “P''"™ 9 to .lopL .V th 

r“ t” Xit w r- val, °-" h “ Ks, ’ d 

sk “v—-t 423.3KLT “ Me ° f ,b ’ 
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Id the expedition against the Mahsiid WazTrs in 1881, 
which he accord pan led as Surveyor, he succeeded in attaining 
the summit of .Shuidur, one of the dominant peaks of 
Wazirislati, and valuable survey-work was the result. In 
thut against the SheriTnis iu 1H33 he wii one of a party 
of British officers who ascended, for the first time, tho 
Tnkht-i-SuUtnan—the mighty pine-crowned ridge, rising 
11,000 feet above sea-level, which looms like an impenetrable 
harrier between the plains of the Punjab and the highlands 
of Afghanistan — nod, after n brief fight (in which tho 
enemy lost thirty killed}, occupied the highest peak—known 
ns the Kirimr-garL 

In 1883 he was appointed Superintendent of topographical 
surveys in Baluchistan, and, in that capacity, was able to 
carry out important surveys of the const!ino of Maknln and 
the island* of the Persian Gulf — the coastline full of 
memories of Alexander’s fleet, and still the land of myrrh 
and spikenard and fish enters {tittiftikfiM'iitt) —the iehthtyftphsffi 
of Arrian, — the Bahrein islands, rich in remains of old 
Phoenician settlements, and Hormuz, the ‘ Aden' of the 
Persian Gulf in the days of Portuguese supremacy. 

In 1834 be was attached to the Indian section of tho 
commission for delimiting the Russo - Afghan frontier 
between the Mari Rilcl and the f>xufl, and took part in 
Colonel Ridgeway’s march from Quetta across the He I round 
desert to Sis tin and the Herat valley, and thence to 
Panjdeh. After our retirement from Panjdeh he assisted in 
strengthening the fortifications of FToral, and, after tho 
eollapso of Russian opposition, carried out the demarcation 
from Zuliikar to the Ox us, returning across the great BalkL 
plains to MarAr-i-Sharif and Hikkurghuu, und thence, over 
the lTindii-Ku*h, and down the lovely Ghurband valley to 
the capital; here closing u long line ot I rinngulation which, 
with many vicissitudes, preserved the connection of all its 
successive links from Quetta to Mush ad and Herat, and 
from Herat to the Jlindii-Kitah and Kabul. 

la 1880 he acted os Survey Officer in the Zhob Talley 
expedition. 
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!□ 1894 bis services were required in demur eating the 
Eastern boundary of Afghanistan between Lund 3 Kotai 
and the Hid dti-K fish, and. In 1895, he was again employed 
in dcnaarcBtiDg the Ltusse-Afghan boundary between Lnlro 
Victoria (in the Pamir) and tlie Chinese frontier. 

In lS'JG he was chief oJ n commission which ^ueceKfuUy 
delimited the Lastcrn frontier of Persia. 

And lastly, in I897 + he crowned his services in India (of 
upwards of u quarter ot a century in duration) bv a cling 
M Chief SnT ™T Officer in the Tlrah Expeditionary Force, 
when he was able to fill in nil the blank spaces in the 
t roa tier map—Tochf, Tlrub, Mohmand, Swat* and Bun or— 
that yet remained between the Gomul and the Indus. 

Much of the anrvey-workj if will bo perceived, was carried 
out am id the difficulties and dangers of campaigning, 

\ culties well described ut p. 354 of the volume j other 
p>rf ions were done while attached to civil coin missions for 
deliuiiling boundaries, a work involving lesa danger* but 
requiting tact and patience in dealing with Persian or 
ussiuii m Afghan colleagues ^ and all of it earned out 
under conditions Involving much trial and exposure. 

or these services he received scant recognition in military 
despatches for although a military officer, doing military 
wor , e f , re ^ ^" a l^y from a civil department, and wa^ 

r* t( tbmca i 1 ^ * But his work was none the 

ess appreemted. He was made OB. ia 1894, and K.CXE. 

iu b and never were these decorations better earned, 
c m T^r eJ T°i K ** BOt our autllOT ^aa done for 

r Kl ’" , “ r “ '™ u ■’ “ «™r», mi -to 

“2 Ld I.L°? Alc “ n,i " h “ d W- 8 t»b. and 

ArA.j .d Phlmy by li, .id.; b. Ymd in 

tlie ArubSun 

i-ssirrsi: jr" 11 - 

l».t, . k.c„ mjJ’rt tZZ? a “ mpl, “- “ nd - 

,mte u 
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<B A juniper forest is pictureaqm? with a weird form ot 
attractiveness* No ordinary forest tree could imitate the 
attitudes, or follow the fantasies, of the juniper. White 
skeleton arms, twisted and gnarled, riven and beat, with 
hut n ragged cohering of "black foliage lift themselves to 
the glowing &ky, and east inky shadows oyer the stunted 
yellow grass-growth below them. Each tree separate* itself 
from the crowds so that it is u dispersed and scattered to rest* 
owning no friendly connection with trees ot other sortSj hut 
preserving a grim sort of isolation. fticvortfaelcsa* with 
a backing of snow peaks, and the light of spring sunshine 
upon it, the strange beauty of that juniper foresL became 
crystallised In the memory, rankings 11 B a Inch speciality > 
wfth the olive groves of the more eastern uplands, and the 
solitary group of magnificent myrtles which stand near 
Sinjuo/ 1 

Again, his description of summer in Herat (p. 138} 

** *Xhe time for scarlet tulips to decorate the hill-sides 
had come. They were there in pitches of vermilion, and 
hung about the blue hill landscape hi vivid contrast, I urpie 
thistles and wild poppies and roaes were of slightly Infer 
bloom i but there were, even then, beds of the graceful 
white opium poppy T varied with a slate-coloured beauty * 
unusaod in patchwork about the feat of old gateways and 
minora* and wasting a sleepy perfume nver the acres of the 
dead. The villages of the valley were buried in orchard a, 
now scattering their wealth of pink and white blossom idly 
to the passing winds*. Raceme beds were already knee-deep 
in luscious greenery, and the odour of scented w illow 
pervaded the moist, hot air. 1 ' 

Again, the advent of winter at Zulhkar (p- 130) : 

“The winter was coming on again apace. The poplars aud 
pistachios had turned rod and yellow about the edges of the 
Hart Rud and the slopes of the Kohd-Rubuk. The reedy 
k^Tiha of grass had again dried into excellent cover for 
pheasants and ehikor; the thousands of little water-channels 
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hjl<1 bfwn iurn ^ «ft'. and Imre acres of brown stubble land 
■-■jjllikI out where camfiflJs hail betu. All the boat of green 
rljifirr?, [he emfoDtida and the thistles and the strange plants 
w umbelliferous (T think that ia the word) nature, which 
bursr: up through the moist earth of spring, like mushrooms, 
likn tho tortoises of the Peshin valley, were standing 
stark and stiff and dry, not yet scraped off'the face of nature 
by the periodical blasts of Badghis. With the first touch 
of frost, all these spread out the delicate white tracery of 
a thin laeij veil over stretches and BWeeps nf the low hills 
hordering our daily route.” 


Again, his description of the coloured tiling of the TTemt, 
tnadi'muh, nr college (p. 14’2) ; — 

Of 1 lu_ effect uf the eneaustic-iilgd decoration which 
graced ihe face of the gigantic gateway, and which was 
introduced iu plaques and panels wherever space admitted 
" :l Tbo Wal19 ^ flle imidrasah and mosque, it is difficult 
to write in measured terms. Thu old Toman colouring of 
copper-green, golden brown, and rich lorquoise blue with 
a straw-yellow ground, was employed, in most exquisita 
harmony in graceful flower-patterns: and these were intro- 
^vit precisely such value Tti detail as befitted so vast 
a 11 WB9 11 triumph of the art of Babylon and 

applied to comparatively modem 1’ersiim architecture ” 

Again, concerning the Mukran coast (p, 206) 
of the fourth * nt " ‘t " f ^ reat ^- v clumged from the coast line 

i* "%:r ** * f *-*« 

«~M d» Pmi,,, Salt p “ ,b ”- v 

and landing- P l flcea of ‘ the P^nnHvo porta 

although some have been filhd S ' h ? ^ ^ 

washed away altogether, us the t^e *“?'£* 

coast, islands still eiist 0 . '' .T? be * ^° ma ° f ttle 

~ tsz- 
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once forminjr a connectf f l range with them, is as much 
mi object of superstitions dread to the lied fishermen of the 
coast now as it A rts to the Greek sailors (lien ; although the 
enchantress who once dwelt there, and turned her lovers 
into fish, ia no longer recognised. It is probable that her 
unlovely story ceased to be told when the Karat pirates 
infested the eoasr and disposed of the trews of captured 
ships wholesale over the edge ot its cliffs, fill they finally 
drew down the vengeance of the Arabs upon their heads and 
were wiped off the sea. 

As u picturesquely-described incident the ascent of the 
Takl il-i-Sulim iiu I eh. it) may be quoted, and a* a sample of 
portraiture tho description of Gbuturn Haidar, Lhe Amirs 
Com ina uder-in-C bief (pp. 249-2'jO). 

Though not a political oilieer (in the technicol sense), 
Colonel Holdich has naturally formed decided opinions 
regarding the policy pursued towards the countries in 
which he has been employed. The*? opinion n nrv seatiered 
through the volume, and there is a concluding chapter 
dealing with the thorny question of the Afghan frontier. 
TTe scouts the idea of Russia advancing to India by way- 
of tiic Pamir; be defends the action of the Government m 
reference to Chitinl and the Wuzlm, but doubts the pro¬ 
priety of demarcating boundaries between tha Aiutr and 
Baluchistan, and the independent tribes on tho south and 
east of the Amir’s territories. lie has an enthusiastic 
admiration for tlio lute Sir Robert Suiid. man (who, by the 
bye, was strongly in favour of demarcation), and bears ample 
testimony to the soundness of his work. His opinions tuny 
he right or wrong, but they are carefully thought out, clearly 
i , pressisi without u trace of dogmatism, and deserve the 
fullest, consideration. 

It may be added that the work is enriched with more 
than twenty illustrations, the majority of them from sketches 
made by the author himself, 

Tho writer of the present review lays down the volume 
with the consciousness (hut ill the small space available he* 
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has been quite unable to do justice to ita contents. To the 
* general reader 1 the stylo may appear a little too compressed, 
and the narrative too full of detail and names difficult to 
pronounce, but nil who desire n more than superficial account 
of a aeries of highly interesting but little known regions 
will find "Tit*. INDIAN JlmmiifttANTJ PP a& fascinating m it 
is Instructive, 

T. EL Taonrav. 

June, 1901. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(.April, May, Juni, I9fll.]i 


I. Mefvinus of THt Royal Asiatic Society. 


April 2, 1901.- — Mr, Joints Kennedy in the Chair. 

The Reply of His Majesty tint King to the Address 
presented by the Society was rend. 

It was announced that the following gentlemen had been 
dec led members of the Society ;■— 

Surgeon .General W, J$, Boatsou, 

Colonel G. A. Jacob, 

Mr, A. St, Chur Mackenzie, and 
Mr, T. Hillard. 

The Secretory read a paper by Mr. Vincent A. Smith cm 
'■ The Unity of Authorship of the Piyadwi Inscriptions." 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Ileudall, Dr. Hoey, 
Dr. M’Orindle, nnd Dr. Grierson toot part. The paper 
appears in the present number, 

Mtuj 11, Aiinii rnttrtj Atriliutf .—Tho Right linn, the Lord 
Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1900 
■JTB 9 then read by the Secretary 
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Height of thr Council fo& the Yeah 1900. 

Tlio Council regrets to report the loas p by death or retire- 
nieotp of the following thirty members :— 

There have died— 

1- Dr. J. Anderson, 

2. Lord Loch, 

3- General Pitt-Riven, 

A Mr. W, F. Sioduir, 

5. Mr* Richard Evej 
0. Sir W + W. Hunter, 

7. Mr. B. K Duden-Powell, 

8. Guru Prated Sea p 

ft* Mr. T. \\ utters, 

10. Mrs. Kerr, 

IL Mr. T. Gbssebrooke Ryknda, 

15* Mr. K* H. VyvjttUp 

13. The Rev. T. Williams 

There have retired— 

L Sir Donald Maciinbb, 

2. Dr. E. W. Wat, 

3. Mr, C* F. Alien, 

4. Mr. W. E, Coleman x 

Mr. B. De t 

Mr* W fc H. Driver, 

Mr. D. L Gupta^ 

®* General M. Huig p 

9. Mr, Him Lid, 

10, Mr* S« C, La Imrrv* 

11^ Mr. R. XL Mcrk + 

Mr. C. M. MulLnjy, 

13 ‘ Colonel Sir E. C. Bom, 

14. Major-General Tok*r/ 

15. Mr. A, Leyki^ 

J«. Mr. W. a, iklo^Ktirt 
17 ‘ Mf Willitimu. 
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On the ether hand, the following Forty new members have 
been elected;— 

1. Sir W. Lee Warner, 

2. Mrs. Mond, 

3. Mrs. Bullock Workman, 

4. Mr. F. Grutton, 

5. Miss Hertz, 

6. Mr. H. Hogan, 

7. Professor Duncan Macdonald, 
fi. Mr. A. B. Keith, 

9. Dr. P, Briinale, 

10. Professor P. H. Sturge, 

11. Mr. H. M. Kavibkusati, 

12. Mr. Hahdi Hasan, 

13. Mr. C. H. Oertel, 

14. Mr. F. 0. Oertel, 

15. Mr. K. E. Menem, 

16. Mr. W. W. Skeut, 

17. Mr. H, R. Nevill, 

IS. Mr. 0. Jmarajadasa, 

19. Mr- Muliyil Krishnam, 

20. Profeasor J. C. Oman, 

21. Dr, Ruffer, 

22 . Dr, Stall Konuw, 

23. Dr. A. F. Rudolf Huernle, 

24. Mr, F, 0. Coventry, 

25. Coaut Ldon Oatrorog, 

26. Mr. T. n. Weir, 

27. Babu Ittuuniii Al. Mollick, 

28. Mr. K. A. Ahnifid, 

29. Miss Ash, 

30. Mrs. Shrewsbury, 

31. Rev. J. Tuekivetl, 

32. l>r. Paul Curas, 

33. Mr. K. P. Karkario, 

34. Professor A. M. Edwards, 

35. Mr, P, Runmdluir Avasthy, 


j.a.a.b. 1941. 
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36. Tie Thnkur Sahib of Gondal, 

37. E.H. the Raja of Cochin, 

38. The Maharaja Gajaputti llao, 

39. Tho Raja of Faria Kunedi, 

40. H.H. Atubak-i-A'zam. 


Of the subscribing Libraries, one has retired and six have 
been added to the list. 

These figures show a total increase of fifteen subscribing 
members and libraries. The number of members on the 1st 
of January of each of the last twelve years is as follows:— 


1890 ... 

437 

1896 ... 

523 

1891 ... 

450 

1897 ... 

524 

1892 ... 

459 

1898 ... 

532 

1893 ... 

478 

1899 ... 

553 

1894 

493 

1900 ... 

551 

1895 ... 

492 

1901 ... 

566 


The progress, it will be seen, has been fairly kept up. 
The average yearly increase is about ten, and the total 
increase in the twelve years is 129. In the report for 1893 
the Council was able to announce an increase of five, instead 
of the gradual decrease that had taken place in previous 
years, in the number of resident members, who pav the 
full subscription of three guineas. Last year that increased 
number was maintained, and this year there is a further 
increase of six resident members to report, bringing the 
total number up to {>4, where it stood five years ago. Tho 
number of o on-resident members baa gone ou slowly but 
steadily increasing for tho last twelve years. It increased 
a so \ eig t lust Jear. And. this is ot importance, inasmuch 
as it » chiefly due to the gradual increase of those, both 
Lughsh ami native, resident in the East, who lake interest 
in the work of the Society and wish to sec the Journal. 

The receipts from the sale of the Journal Lava also 
increased by a small sum, and show this year £305 llrf. ; 
and wa have reeved a donation of £20 to tho library 
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The Council has expressed the thanki of the Society to 
the anonymous donor of this amount, and would take the 
opportunity of placing on reword the urgent need of similar 
donations in the future. 

The other items, both on the receipt and expenditure, 
do not call for any special remark. The total income is 
£1*290 17#. £16 12#, Id more than Inst year; and 

has exceeded the expenditure by £G0 12#, 9cL, which is 
rather more than the usual surplus. Besides the capital 
account, which has somewhat shrunk in value by the 
decrease id the selling value of Lhe stocks, the Society had* 
at the eud of the year, £112 19#. on deposit at ita 
bankers, £65 4#. lie/- to ita credit on current account, and 
£226 4s, lid. in the Post Office Savings Bank, each ol the$e 
three items showing an increase on lust year, amounting 
together to £60 12#, 9<L 

The Council has been able during the year under review 
to go steadily forward in the schemes it has inaugurated 
for the encouragement of research, and for the increase 
of Oriental knowledge. The catalogue of the Society's 
important collection of Sanskrit MSS, ift no w passing 
through the pres?* and ia to appear as Yol. II of our series 
of Asiatic Monographs* The Council had hoped to be able 
to announce the completion and publication of Vol. I p 
Major GeriuPs tuonogmpb on the ancient geography of 
the Far East* but bo much time has been lost in the 
transmission of the proofs backwards and forwards to Hiam, 
that it has not been possible to issue the volume. The 
Council is now negotiating respecting a third volume, 
an edition and translation;! bv Professor Strong* of 
a nniquo MS, of the Arabic work by Ibn Arubsblh on 
King Abu Sa f id Jaqmaq; and they trust in their next 
report to be able to make a definite announcement on 
this subject. 

The Council very much regrets that it has not: been 
able to proceed faster with this important scries of Asiatic 
Mcjnographs, which ought to rival in importance and 
usefulness the corresponding series of works, apart from 
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their journals, brought out bj the French, German, uni 
JliiSaiiin Societies, lint it is not easy to make bricks without 
straw, and the Society will recognize that, with the means 
ut their disposal, it would hare been rash for the Council 
to hare ventured on more than they hare thus undertaken. 
A sum of at least £200 a year is required to place this 
enterprise, so import out lor the objects the Society was 
established to attain, on a satisfactory basis. 

It was announced in the last report that Mrs. lihys 
Davids’s translation of the Pbuniraa Snngani was nearly 
ready for out Oriental Translation Scries, The volume has 
since been published, bos been favourably reviewed in 
England and abroad, and an application has been received 
for leavn to translate it into German. It has also had an 
unexpectedly rapid sale; and this is the more satisfactory 
aw the only condition reserved by Mr, Sturdy, to whom 
Orients lists owe this translation, wits that the sums received 
from the suIb should be devoted to tbo publication of some 
similar work. The sum in the Society's hands on account 
of the Oriental Translation Fund amounted on December 31st 
to £b( lits. inf., so that the Council hop&$ very soon to have 
enough to pay for the printing of another volume. 

Mr. ArbuLbnot has also nut relaxed in his generous efforts 
in support of this series of translations. Mrs, Meveridge'rt 
translation from tho Persian of tho Life and Memoirs of 
tiulbadun Bcgaru, aunt of Akbar the Great, has been printed 
ut Mr, A r but knot s expense, and will appear shortly. 
Hr. Arbutknot has also undertaken lo be responsible for the 
cost of printing another work of great importumwand interest 
to nil Indianisl*, and especially to Indian srchraoWists. 
The unsatisfiietciry nature of the existing translations of the 
Travels of Tuna Thsmg in India bus long Won recognised. 
Our l ; uo dutmgmsbed member, Hr. Watters, whose services 
to Oriental studies were acknowledged by a special resolution 
!^d at the Wmty’s meeting of January lust, and who 
andouhted y ^greatest living authority on tho 
Ltemuiro of Chmosa Buddhism, known to U been 
at work for a long tune on this particular subject. It 
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discovered at. the time of his death* which we all deplore, that 
lie had left in manuscript a work on Yuan Thrang^H Travels 
practically ready for the press. Thanks to Mr. Arbuthnofc, 
arrangements are almost completed for the bringing out 
of this work, which will be heartily welcomed by bo many 
students of Indian history and antiquities. 

In connection with the new teaching University of London 
a Board of Oriental Studies has been constituted, and holds 
its meetings at the rooms of the Society, It is much to he 
desired that the Oriental students studying at the colleges of 
the new University will be allowed to take the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts* Master of Arts, and Doctor of Literature 
in Oriental subjects. They will thus be allowed, after 
showing in the earlier examinations a sufficient grounding 
in general culturej to specialize in the later years of the 
course. Hitherto any student desirous of taking a degree 
was not able to devote any serious attention to Oriental 
subjects till after his University career had closed. And 
the Council trusts that the establishment of this Board will 
be only the first step in the establish merit of that Oriental 
School which is so great a desideratum. 

The Council baa during the year suggested to the Govern¬ 
ment of India the desirability of bringing out a series of 
volumes which would do for historical enquiries in India 
what the publication of the Bolls Series by the home 
Government has done for historical enquiries in England, 
The suggestion bns been favourably received, and is at 
present under consideration* 

Residents in Korea interested in Oriental research have, 
during the year, founded there a new branch of the Society 
to be called the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society* 
and the Council has accepted the now body as an associate of 
our Society, 

A Committee of the Council has spent much time in 
preparing a dew edition, of the Rules, our stock of the old 
edition having been exhausted. The changes [t has been 
thought necessary to propose tire very slight; the principal 
ones being that we should revert to our old practice of 
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electing new members at the General Meetings of the 
Society, nnd that the number of Tice-PreflidenU should 
in futarc bo limited tu six. A draft of the proposed Ruka 
was published in the April issue of our Journal, and it will 
be now submitted for your approval* 

By the lamented deaths of Professor Mas Muller and 
Professor Yassilief two vacancies have occurred in the list 
of our Honorary Members* The Council proposes the 
election in their stead of Professor Pi sell el, the (ikUngukbed 
teacher, at the L niversity of Halle, of Indian Philology ; 
and of Prof essor Radio if , of St. Petersburg, wh ose researches* 
especially In connection with the Ortho a Inscriptions and 
with Turkish dialects, are well known to members of the 
Society. 

Professor Sayce retiree, by rotation k from the office of 
\ ice-President, and the following members retire, under the 
existing rules, from the Coimed; Mr. Arbuthuot, Mr. Lyon, 
Dr. Thornton, Mr, Wollaston, and Prolessor Douglas. 

In place of them the Council proposes the election of 
Dr. Thornton* Mr, Wollaston, Mr. Rapson, Dr. Buahdl, and 
Professor Betnkll ns members of Council. 

In accordance with the rules* Mr. Brnndreth, Hon. 
Treasurer* ,Dr. Cast, Hod, Secretary, and Dr. 0+ Oodringtoo, 
Hou. Librarian, retire from their posts. The Council recom¬ 
mends them for re-election for the ensuing year. 

The Conned would also recommend that the following 
names be removed from the list of the Society's members 
on the ground* of non-payment of subscription: Mr. H. 
Peatlmg and the Rev, W + ft, Shellabear. 

Tho usual statement of accounts is laid upon the table. 

.-.id” ° f » «<**• Lgett 

w“^Z Tk. Report j„„ hnve ju.t 

b>»>d ™d rtor. not pro-sent tncnj-poi.it, of itrikitip i m „Lt, 

Jr* 1 ‘l;" 11 “ •*»'■ *•< condition „f cur Socintr i 

thcrcupbK- Rooiid nnd th„ „n, progre, if I1Dt “f “ 
IS well mamtmned. We W™ ’kn^r ■ ,, - 

to the ton of our member^ 0Ur " l “ f “ tot T addition 

0019 * out are m ^qditioa 
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of a little more than solvency, and the surplus is a little 
larger than it was last ycar + 1 have always thought that 
a Society like aura, which makes it its object to stimulate 
Interest in the things of the East, should steadily spend all 
it gets, and not think of hoarding. The essential point is 
that the money should ha well spent; and of this the best 
evidence is the publications which appear in out Journal, 
and the lectures delivered from time to time at oar monthly 
meetings. I think you will agree with me that during 
the past year the high standard of excellence previously 
attained in the papers published in the Journal bus been 
fully kept up. Several of them display original work of 
a remarkable character, quite equal to the best of the same 
kind published on the Continent; and the editing of the 
whole is a model of accuracy and well-directed labour. 
I confidently submit that our Journal can now challenge 
comparison with any other in Europe, and I trust that m 
the future, as in the past, we shall net lack for matter as 
good as the beet that has yet appeared. 

The Report does not mention one subject which has 
recently occupied a good deal of the attention of the Council. 
You will remember the Jubilee Medal t and, with which 
the name of my friend Mr. Wollaston is conspicuously 
connected. In lost year's Report you were told that the 
fund had been placid in a position to assure the continuance 
of the Medal, given trieimklly for the best work in Oriental 
research h But alone then we have had an accession to 
the fund of rather more than £1,200, collected in the 
Presidency of Madras; and the question how to deal with 
this handsome sum has much exercised us* In make the 
Medal annual instead of triennial would, it was thought, 
be likely to depreciate its value* The progress of Oriental 
study in this country is not yet sufficiently great to supply 
a constant succession of eminent scholara to whom the Medal 
could be awarded year by year; and to give it to any but 
the highest excellence would reader the distinction too 
cheap and take away from its exceptional character. After 
much dlecusskm, it has been arranged (subject to the 
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consent of the donurii) that the interest on this additional 
ftuni* amounting yearly to £dfi t should be disposed of 
in tbe following way : half of it will bo given annually 
to some piece of work of original research in Oriental 
^dy—'provided such a work is forthcoming—in the 
Game way as original work is recognized by the Academies 
and Institutes on the Continent* These tturnx courQM rfffJ 
may be aided either by a grant of money an a prize or 
a contribution towards the coat of publication, or by u medal 
or some other distinction of the kind. The other half of 
the annual interest it is proposed to devote to establishing 
prizes for some Indian subject in our great public schuols T 
tbe best essay in each school receiving a prize* and the 
prize essays from all the schools being sent to this Society 
for decision as to which of them shall receive^ ns Ehe best 
of ll]], Q silver modal. With the prizes tbe names of the 
chief donors* who are Princes and Chief* in the Mndma 
I residency, will be associated. It has often been remarked 


that in this country, whose dependency is the greatest 
Oriental empire in the world, a strange indifference prevail* 
as to all Oriental, and especially to all Indian* subjects- 
It is hoped that by means of the pbm I have explained 
this indifference may in some degree be combated ; that 
the great school*, where the youth who go forth to fight 
our battles and administer our Eastern possessions are 
trained* may m this way develop an interest m things 
Eastern which in Inter life may bear useful and valuable 
frmt The scheme has been accepted by the head* of some 
oi our greatest public schools as likely to do good in this 
respect; and I am .ure that we all hep* that these 
anticipations will bo realist] 
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influence and income winch it indicates is mcKst Mtiafnctory 
to contemplate, and such growlli is far healthier than any 
sporadic outburst of ephemeral activity. Ah regards the 
changes in the roll of members, Deiith has deprived us of 
thirteen t of whom one of the most eminent as regards 
scholarship was Hr. W&tter^ Into oi the Chinese Consular 
Service, to whose researohes i.u tho held of Chinese Buddhism 
Science owes ho much. Amongst the retirements most to 
be regretted is that of Dr, K W. West, the eminent Pahlavi 
scholar* Amongst the forty new members elected during 
tho past year it Is satisfactory to note, as indicating the 
increasing interest which our bodety arouses in Asm, the 
names of so many prominent IndiniiSj but it is to tho hist, 
though by no means the least p name on tho list that oi IIJL 
the Atuhak-irA^zaiu, the Prime Minister of HJJl the Shah 
of Persia—that I desire especially to call your attention, 
aa indicating that in Persia also the work ol our Society is 
beginning lo arouse attention and interest, h was* \on 
will re member, at the express wish of II.I.M. the ^hah f 
after he hud received and most graciously replied lo the 
Address of Welcome presented to him by this Society on 
the occasion of bis visit to Europe lust year, that HAL the 
Atabak'i-A'znju was elected an Extraordinary Member of 
our Society, 

The steady improvement of the Journal, and the increasing 
respect which it commands both at home and abroad, is 
another grutifYing iwt which I wish to notice, and which 
is chietiv to he ascribed to the efforts of our Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, to whom the Society is so much 
indebted in this and in other wa\s, Tn glum, tog through 
the Reports of former Anniversary Meetings, I noticed 
that attention had been called on a previous occasion to 
the extent to which we were indebted for some of the best 
wort done by the Society to our Lady-members. 1 urn 
glad to see that this continues io be the ease, and I cannot 
help being struck by the number of excellent articles which 
they have contributed to our Journal* Amongst the many 
good and original communications there published, it would 
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be invidious pnrtieulaHzf, but I am ivre that the 
remarkable success achieved by the translation of the 
Dfwitoumi Suttgerni by Mre. Rhy.s Davidw f the wife of our 
Sccretajy, of which we have heard in the Hoport just rvnd 7 
will cause the greatest satisfaction to all of m Y and that we 
-Uill atl desire to offer her our most aincere eon granulation s. 
This work, as you know, constitutes the twelfth volume 
of tb-*■ new &erie.s’published by the Oriental Trnrelation Fund t 
a aeries which owes almost everything to the generosity 
and public-apiritedness of Mr. Arbntbiiot, Other important 
volumes destined for that series are in course of preparation* 
and will, u ig to be hoped* soon appear. 

Tii the series of Astfttic J [ou&ptYij)k 9 f a new enterpriso 
undertaken by the .Society, I also desire to call your 
attention. The first volume of this series, that by Major 
* m s i ui n M. R, A & , on the ancient geography of the Far 
Lasf h would, as we have heard, have been already before 
o-h but fur the delay involved in the transmission of the 
proofs to and from Siam, and the second volume* containing 
the catalogue of the Society^ collection of Sanskrit MSS., 

WlU > lt “ SfJOn appear. The third volume, which 

Professor Strong has promised, Is* it appears, still more or 
less m ntihbm* 


Hie Vnll Text Society, though not directly connected 
Wltb Q,, . r Soc . ie y* 18 l « »>no extent under it* aegis, and in 
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subscriber* to the Jounifti § and Is very saliaiuctory, though 
it may fall short ulike of the need a and thy deserts of our 
Society. The importance and utility of the Society* indeed, 
becomes ever more strongly impressed on my mind. It 
enjoys advantages from which the old Universities, one of 
which I to iome extent represent, are debarred. It is 
central and catholic; in its hospitable rooms the scholar, 
whose life is passed chiefly amongst books, has the opportunity 
of meeting those who have travelled and worked in the 
various has tern lands which form the object* erf our study T 
and of correcting or completing his theoretical conclusions 
by their practical experience, while they can similarly 
control their impressions by his learning. For, in my 
opinion, though an Orientalist La not mndn merely by travel 
or residence ill the East, what is railed *pure scholarship p 
has its dangers* How can ihe history of a people be 
intelligently studied by one who h practically uosequainted 
wiih the character of that people, and who is ignorant of 
the motives which dictate their conduct:' 1 For its intelligent 
study ho w great must b a the ad van I ages of Limfc actual 
experience in the working ot its Iliws, its Huaiive, ltd trade, 
and of all those great manifest at ion a of national life with 
which the ^tatesmaij, the diplomatist, the administrator, 
and the merchant an? brought in contact I I have several 
timts been greatly impressed by the remarkable insight 
into the national character of an Eastern people possessed 
by diptomuLiats wild others whoso acquaintance with the 
language of that people was comparatively slight. 

Far be it from me, however* to exalt unduly what it is the 
fashion to call 'practical 1 knowledge, which in this country 
h p in in v o 111 [j ion, gen era II \ groat ly o ver- ra tes L 1 li e i inj u*t 
criticisms sometimes levelled against our Society include those 
of 1 practical men/ who pretend that to devote do much 
time and trouble to the elucidation of ihe bn guugu*, diatom&, 
law's, religion h, and philosophies of the FmL is a waste of 
energy. The purely 'practical' man, like Lib congener* 
the deplorable b man in the street* of whom wo have lately 
heard ^o much, is, as a rule, lamentably short-sighted. 
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incftpable of recognizing the pregnant, portentous Cause 
until it has given birth to Effeots which, often a' the verv 
moment of their birth, have passed beyond llie region where 
they c&n be controlled* It is the business of true scholarship 
and learning, which neglect neither the theoretical nor the 
practical aspect of things, to ho guided by the analogies 
of the Past to an intelligent anticipation of the Future. 
1 distinguish, however, true scholarship* which concerns 
itself with realities* from what is sometimes called 1 pure 
fcoholurship, wdiieh olten appears to concern itself merely 
u ith forms. The nurses of this * pure scholarship 1 are 
three: over-spodidization, which militate againsL breadth 
ol view and just sense of proportion; ignorance of real life, 
which stands in thn way of sympathy and insight; and that 
perfectionist' doctrine which, aiming at tan impossible 
ideal, achieves nothing. We Orientalists tane sometimes 
branded as * special;^/ but, seeing thtiiUhz history, 
geography, languages* and thought of the whole continent 
of Asia from the dawn of history till the present day 
constitute the subject* of oar studies, this appellation 
appears to me most Unjust. A* regards what I may call 
' perfectionism, J ho who will suffer no work to leave bis 
hands HU he is sure thaj it is Bawl*** and beyond the reach 
uf criticism will kayo behind him but liitk work whereby 
In, memory will be preserved. When a student has finished 
a piece of work which he knows to be good and original* or 
to conlara e^nts* of gaodriess and originality, L has 

l»l hiranQtftail ™,„lj ,h„ hop™,* „ |1K . tlli J | 
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but even id the beet of my contribution I Lave ramie 
mi staked which T blush to recall Yet if the article had not 
been written the mistakes would not have been corrected p 
the subject would have remained obscure, and the advance 
of Science, which should be our sole nim, would have been 
retarded. 

In connection with what has just l>een said p there are two 
points wherein the liberality of our Society deserves especial 
praise and recognition. The first is the readiness of lhe 
Council to allow the anther of an article m the Jan runt to 
have a large number of lirag^.^i-ptirt for distribution amongst 
scholars of his acquaintance, who* receiving this token of his 
homage, are often prompted tn communicate to him notes, 
corrections, and emendiitions which they would otherwise 
withhold. The second is the liberality of the Society in 
lending its manuscripts to students who desire to make use 
of them—a liberality the more Ira per taut to all English 
Orientalists because it serves to correct the bad impression 
produced cm the Continent by the regrettable niggard! I ness 
of the British Museum in this respect. 

Something has been said in the Report of the Board of 
Oriental Studies constituted in connection with the new 
teaching University of London* which also has found a home 
in these hoapitable rooms. All of us who are acquainted 
with the admirable schools of Oriental Languages existing hi 
France, Germany, and Russia, must continue to deplore the 
lack of any similar institution in this country, and to wish 
nil success to any serious attempt to remedy this defect. 
Yet I must confess that I ani by no means optimistic on 
tins mailer. So long as no inducements are held out to 
ymmg Englishmen to pursue such studies, nothing can be 
effected by providing even the most perfect nicims of study* 
It is the more regreluble because I am convinced hy 
considerable experience that, m far from lacking natural 
aptitude for acquiring Oriental language the young English” 
man Is at least m capable as the young Frenchman, or 
German f or Russian, of becoming a good linguist and a sound 
(scholar; hut sc lung a* such knowledge leads to nothing 
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w& cannot expect* and otight not to seek* to persuade our 
young country men, unless they have private means and arc 
independent of a prof.-ssionui career, to devote their tinac and 
energies to the acq nisi Lion of knowledge for which they can 
find no market cither in Govern merit or private employment. 
Ibis fa the root of the whole matter: it is not additional 
f nail idea lor at tidy, hut the 1 open door 1 for qualified slddenU 
which we require j and unless tlie Govemineiit can be 
induced by the more influent int members of our Society to 
hold out hopes of a career to those who have attained 
proficiency in Lhe various Eastern language* I fear that 
it is l fapian to dream of establishing an Oriental School iu 
London, or elsewhere in England. 

In conc3nsioa ? I aril sure that I speak for all menibet^i of 
the Society in expressing onr gratitude to our President, 
Lord IteaVp who, amidst so many calls on his time, finds 
leisure to dr-vote himself so strenuously to our interests ■ and 
ulao to Professor Rhys Davids, our Secretary, whose true 
scholarship, wide sympathy, and nnfulling geniality have 
done so much to strengthen and consolidate the bonds 
which unite m And in thia connection it would be most 
ungrateful not to make mention of our indebtedness to our 
A distant Secretary, Miss Hughes, to whose energy business 

capacity, and tout the shocks of the Jo .. at i* so largely 

due. Lastly, I think that a word of praise is due to the 
bocietys admirable printer* Messrs, Stephen Austin, of 
Hertford, whose ocenrate workmanship, punctuality, and 
can*ideruLiou must have evoked the heartfelt gratitude of 
cv,ry contributor to the Journal. J Lave hud u fairly 
^ Pinter* and I know few firms with 

saassassag? 
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I havo much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

Lord ifrrfy Ladies and Gentlemen,—Thera is little left 
to be said after the very exts amative speeches o£ Mr. Browne 
and Sir Charles LjalL The Report for the past year k 
a very short one and contains little* if anything, of a startling 
character.. But we may perhaps apply to the Society that 
which has been elsewhere applied to nations, 4i Happy k the 
Society whoso annals are uneventful/ 1 The Society is not 
rich, but the riches of the Society are its Journal. It is the 
repre&e utative of British Oriental scholarship, and as such it 
k appreciated wherever Orientalists pursue their studies. 

For the fact that the Journal keeps up our prestige we 
owe a debt of gratitude to our Secretary. The valuable 
contents of our Jourmd are mainly due to the care Professor 
Rhys Davids bestows on it as the responsible editor* and the 
manner in which he has been able to keep in touch with our 
leading scholars and secure for the Journal their co-operatiou. 
The fact that the Journal k appreciated as much abroad as 
in our own country is a sufficient tribute to the good work 
done by the Society through its publication* 

I have to allude with regret- to the members we have lost. 
First on the list is the name of my noble friend Lord Loch, 
who took a great interest in tho work of the Society, and wo 
remember that it is not m long since he was in these rooms 
on the occasion of an Anniversary Meeting and moved the 
adoption of the Report- Of General Fitt-R&Ven' merits 
I need not apeak ; they are known to all. T had occa^um as 
Governor of Bombay to appreciate Mr. Sinclair's great 
energy and originality, and the way in which he discharged 
hk duties, conscious of the interests of the people os well 
as of those of the Government* trying to reconcile them and 
thereby eonsoliduEing Fnglish rule. Of Sir W. Hunter 
I have spoken before, but T may say here again that to the 
study of Indian history his Ws is irreparable. Mr, Fladen- 
Powell was known to us all as an authority on the system 
of land revenue and land ienures lu India. One name that 
stands out is that of Mr. Watters. Mr. Watters was 
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a Consul in China; be took up the most important and 
interesting study of Chinese Buddhism, oil which he wus 
ooe of the moat eminent authorities and in erder to under¬ 
stand his subject better ho in biter life took up Sanskrit. 
ITe left unpublished a work on Tuan Thsang'n travels in 
India, which, thanks to Mr, Arhuthnot, will shortly ho 
published in our Oriental Translation Series. 


I regret to hear that Mr. Arhuthnot has been very e 1I„ and 
that he has been obliged to vacate his seat no the Council, 
and uLo to resign his management of the Oriontol 
Translation Fund. Tie has, however, bestowed on it a gift 
of £oOU r and liarsded over his stock of books to the Society, 
which will now carry on the important work he has do 
generously begun. He took a most active and benevolent 
interest iu the bociftj, and T trust he will soon recover und 
some day resume his place amongst ms. 

I have the pleasing duty of conveying to Mrs. Davids mir 
sincere congratulations on the success of her work published 
by the O.T.F, She still Work*, now' that die is Mra. Rhya 
Davids, with the same energy and talenL as before, and ietft 
an example to us all* 

Me. £Wue referred in gloomy tones to a subject which 
formerly was gloomy, but in which we n tt » Bee u little light, 
the Oriental School of the Fnivenuty of Loudon. We Imre 
a Board of Oriental Studies, Ull d that Board I tuav tell you 

18 110 Sil]eclll - e f ^ ted {af *1» tTnivcrsily 

“ lectUrM ™^nations for internal 

anient*, and I agree w.th Mr. Browne that it is of no use 
proving such a progta.uie if we have no student., but w, 
may perhaps hope at any rate to have foreigners for our 
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connection with the Journal, but he has also earned our 
ameere thanks for the maimer in which he discharges hi* 
duties us Secretary, No one over appeals to him, and I must 
odd to Miss flushes* without obtaining the information 
which may be required in the most obliging way. Wo are 
all delighted to flee here the veteran and active member of 
the Society, ]>r. Oust, Ho offered to-day to give up his post 
ns Honorary Secretory; but we could and would not accept 
his resignation. In your name I am sure I may offer cordial 
thanks to Dr. Codrington for the care lie takes of our 
valuable Library* 

In the future, as in the past, we intend to work quietly 
and seriously* and we claim that our work is essentially 
Imperial is tic in its character. There is a grout deal of 
grandiloquent talk of Imperialism at iht* present day, hut 
the success of Imperialism does not depend on after-dinner 
speech #9 t but on the capacity, displayed by those who 
govern, of under standing the idiosyncrasies, the character 
of the various nationalities subject to our rule. This 
Society contributed to this knowledge* and thereby contributes 
to lessen die mistakes due to ignorance of the language, the 
hi sio ry T an d th e prej ud ires of ot her races. 

Dr. Thornton t in moving the adoption of tho new 
Rules, said:—In the absence of Mr. Wollaston, who has 
been obliged to leave* I beg to propose that the Society 
accept the revised Rules (which. have been passed by the 
Council uud were dulv published in the lust number of tha 
Journal) as they now efand, The Committee appointed by 
the Council to effect the revision have given much time and 
trouble to the subject, and have received on legal points 
the asaistance of an able lawyer, our Vice-President, Sir 
Raymond West* They have coniined themselves a]most 
entirely to the improvement pf the wording and arrangement 
of the old Rules, the incorporation of rales of practice and 
regulations passed subsequently to the last revision, and 
to seeing that the Rules, ns they stand, are in harmony with 
the provisions of the Charier. Only one or two material 
alterations have been made. One is the reverting to the 
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old custom of new members being elected at a General 
Meeting, on the recommendation of thu Council, and not as 
latterly by the Council itself; the second,, the reduction ot 
the number of \ icc-Presidonts to six, so as to bring the 
total number of Members of Council within the maxi ilium 
prescribed by the Charter. 

J>r, Ciut seconded the motion, which was carried itfvt. can. 

«Iii up 11. The J tight Tlon. the Lord Renv, President, 
in the Chair. 

H. do la Valles Poussin read a paper on the " PriTniapva 
(authority) of the Buddhist Agamua." 

A disHUKtou followed, m which Professor Bendoll, 
Professor Rhys Davids, Hr. Thomas, and Mr. Viflyanath 
P. Voidyu took part. 


II. COSTESTS OF FoREIDST OftfENTAL JtIUHSALS. 
I. Vlerta OfilSiTAL JnminriT,, Yol. IT No I 
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Fischer (A*)- Nodi einmal Heinrich Thorhcckes hand- 
ediriftlicher Nadi lass, 

Kem (F*)* Tabari's Thtilaf alfuqahn. 

Bee ter (0. IL)« Tabari's sogenannte Catecheaia MV 
home tana. 

Bahtlingfc (0 + ), 

Linder (B.). Verzeichuis der tibetis^hen HSS. der kbnig* 
lichen Bihliothek zu Dresden, 

Steinschneider {II.). Das ’Worterbuch al- s HSwi dea Gaocs 
(sth ulhaup tea) Hal (gestorben 1038), 

Jacob (B.)* Christlich-PalastioiBehes. 

Pmetorius (Fr + ), Eoptisehe Spuren in der aegyplisdi- 
Arabiachen Grummiitik. 

Fischer (A.). Der Name Zaituua, 

III, JamurAL Awhuub. S£rie it, Tame sTii d No* 1. 

Aymonier (E.)* La Htcto do Sdok Eak Tkora. 

Feer (L.). Le Karma Sataka* 

Mar^ais (M.J. Le Taqrih de En-NawawL 


III. Notes and News. 

Death of Mr itBUTUNUL — W0 regret to announce the 
death of Mr* F* F, Arbuthiiot* for so many years a member 
of Council, Mr. Arbuthnot wi ll be sped ally remembered 
os having in 1890 reconstituted the Old Oriental Translation 
Fund* to which during the past eleven years he has con¬ 
tributed bo much time and money. Hid death is a great loss 
to the Society, to whose interests he was so much devoted. 
A fuller notice will appear in the October number. 

Tibetan.—M r* F, B* Shawe ie engaged on a translation 
of the autobiography of Milnra&pn, a very popular Tibetan 
work. Dr* Loafer* who is at present in China on a special 
mission for the American Mission of Natural History, was 
at work before he left Europe on the ^Gur-bum 11 or 
rt 100,000 Songs ,p of the suae Milaruspa. 
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Bit, Georg Hrrn^of Berlin, has circulated :i lithographed 
pamphlet cluim i d g to Lave deciphered Xo< fiB of the Mulmbnn 
Inscriptions, published in (he Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bun gal far 1898. 


An interesting continuation of Dr. Stein's account of hi* 
discoveries in Chinese Turkestan in contained in a letter 
from Lira to Mr. E. J. Rnpaon* dated from Kushgnri 
May 24, 1901. Ilia statement as to the genesis of some of 
the MSS. and block-prints in “unknown characters,’ 1 
which Lave attracted considerable attention during the last 
few years, is particularly important;— 


w My eicavatinun at the Eawak Stupa, X- E. nf 
KLotanj from which I last wrote to you* proved of 
considerable interest. Prom the great quadr Lingular court 
enclosing the stripe many relievos In stucco, mostly col nasal. 
Buddhas and Bodhisafctvns* were brought to light. They 
show the closest relation to Gaudbara arl„ and. judging 
truuij the numerous Hilda of coins,, probably belong to the 
early centuries oi our era. 1'bough now partly buried 
under dunes nearly 30 feet high* the ruins have been 
exposed to the destructive agency of sub-soil Hater. So 
the inner wooden framework of all the great sculpture* has 
decayed* and the safe excavation of the latter was hence 
a tu^k of no small difficulty. I succeeded in taking a largo 
aeries of photographs anil Baldly removing a number of 
amiiUer rdievoa, During the ten days 1 spent at the site, 
sandstorms of varying degrees of violence occurred, and the 
■Linger oi seeing the heavy masses of decayed stucco collapse 
bd ore our ey« was increased in consequence. By the 
excavation of the Rnwuk Stupa court I obtained a cW 

, “ t0 the g*®** reUgiona buildings, which Fa-kian 
and Hiuen-tunng saw at Kho(an F may have been like, 

>Lmug ray abort stay at Khotftn preparatory to mv 
return, I bad the satisfaction of obtaining Tull details as 

hltr" f *• **>'«!■ flmiribhtd <b» 

p “™’“ Ut “" th “ *- a «™/™ k “ £ 
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all MSS. and * bluck-prhits * * in unknown characters/ 
which were purchased from Khatuu during these years, 
arc forgeries* X managed to get hold of that clever 
scoundrel Tslam Akhim, who was the headman of this noble 
Industry, and the confession of his proceedings was as 
detailed as it was amusing. I hope soon to toll you the 
story*” 

The task of the student of Indian antiquity is nowaday* 
complicated by the existence of the most ingenious forgeries 
in every brunch of research. What Dr. Steiu has proved 
in the case of the MSS. is undoubtedly true also in the 
ease of many of the supposed "inscriptions in unknown 
characters- 11 The forgeries of ancient Indian cuius have, 
d£ course, been notorious for many years past. So numerous 
are they at tha present tune p that it is probably well within 
the murk to say that nine ant of every ten supposed Graeco- 
Indian coins submitted by collector* to the British Museum 
are false* Can nothing be do no to stop this disgraceful 
traffic F 


If, Additions to the Library* 

Fra&flfad by the India Office* 

Burgess (Dr, J.). Archinolagtcal Survey of India, 
voh ixiv + Western India, voL viL M uh a mma dan 
Architecture of Ahmadakad, part i, a« D* 1412-1520. 

4to. London, 1900. 


Presented hi/ the Author. 

King (Major L S). The History of the Eahmani 
Dynasty. 8vo. London f 1900. 

Grierson fBr. G, A)* Census of India, 1901. Indexes 
of Languages. 8vo. 19D1. 

Iamdberg (M. le Comte do)* Etude snr les dialecte* de 
l 1 Arabic mcridionale. VoL l p HadramoilL 

8 vo. Leiden^ 1901. 
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GraaLer Dr, 1L), Hebrew Illuminated Bible* of the 
Ninth add Tenth Centuries and a Samaritan Scroll 
of the Law of the Eleventh Century, 

4 to. London, 190 L 

Prtxentfd by Lady Loch. 

Loch (Lord). Personal Narrative of Occurrences during 
Lord Elgin's Second Embassy to China in 1860. Third 
edition, with illustrations and preface bv Lady Loch. 

Svo, Londo. ji, 1900. 

Presented by E.M. the Maharaja of Jammit and Kashmir, 

Stein (H, A.). Ealhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Koslmiir,, Translated, with i n trod netion and com¬ 
mentary* 2 yds. Roy. Stp. Westminster, 1900, 

Prese nivd by the Graft n rou Nber. 

Noer (Graf von), Friedrich August Prinz von Schleswig- 
rTuletein-ALigusteubtirg, Briefe und Aufzeichiiiiogen ana 
seinem NaehW 8m il Tdrdlingen, 1886* 

Presented by the Delegate* of the Clarendon Pres** 

Madean (The Very Rev, A + J.). A Dictionary of the 
Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, 4to, Oxford, 190L 

Fri&rnfed by the PufdUhers. 

Dramorabjoes (Gtmdefroy). Lea Cerfmoaieg da Marlas 
cbe Z le, indigenes d e I'AI^rie. 8vo. Pan,, 190L 

* T ' H-)- »“ Indian Borderland, 

1880-1900. 8vo London, 1901. 
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Anr. XXIV,— Fmh Contributions to the Ikciphermmt of the 
Vtmnh Imcriptmu. By Professor A, TT, Sato-:, 

Mu. Gqlekischeff has jusi published in the Transactions 
of the Russian Imperial Society of Oriental Archaeology 
fvol. xiii) a new Yunnie inscription of considerable interest 
and importance As my memoir on the Yannie Inscriptions 
is not likely to be continued after the publication of tlie rich 
materials collected by Drs. Belck and Lehmann during their 
exploration of Armenia and Kurdistan, f will deal with this 
inscription separately, and provisionally number it LXXXYT 
in continuation of my former notation. The stone on which 
the inscription is engraved was found in the church of 
St, Gregory, four versts east of the monastery of ICshmiadzin, 
and is 2'7G metre* high, 63 cent, broad, and 30 cent, thick. 
It will be seen that it is a record of Ruins, the son of Argistie, 
whose existence, first asserted by Dr. Belck, hut doubted by 
myself (tLILAJSL, OeL, !8G4, pp, 705, 700), is thus certified. 


LXXXVL 


(1) AX Khal-di-e 

EN SU 

i-ni 

For Khtiidiz 

the ford of multitudes 

fAti 

(2) TAK jm-lu-gi 

| I{u-sa-u-s 


sMit 

Hiticot 


j-a, 1001, 


43 
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DKtaraKEJffiST ov thk v.A!nnc ixsceeptionb, 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

m 

W) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


| Ar-gis-te-MiMii-fl ku-gn-nl 
the mn qf A rgietiff ha* inxcribeth 
AJN^ Kkal-di-m-ni ui-ma*swii 

To the children of JOialdi* the propitious 
| Ku-su-a-s | Ar-gk-te-khi-nks 
Ruin* fhe son of Arffktk 


a-U MAT 
: The kind 

qi-u-ra-a-m 
fl piece of ground 


Qn-ar-li-iii 
of Quarii* 
iu-Ii-e-mn-nu 
perpetmlhj 


khn-W-i 
/ occupied: 


u4 gi-e-f ia-ti-ni taa-im-n 

ulmuj with a tempk iwtonging to it complete 
sq{P)-kJ AN Khal-di-s TJ-bar-du-du-ni 

* * * Kftatdi# hi k giren for mftivotion * 

i-e-si i-m GIS ul-di-ra 
/ this tine 


(11) te-m-bi BIT GIS u-Bfl GIS za-ti 

ham planted; the home (%) juniper-tree* {S?} garden-tree* 


(12) m-khe is-ti-nf 

ndtimied belonging to it 

(135 A ^7J »4che 

the city which I haw built 

(14) pi-li NAUR 

the mter of the rim- 

(lo) a-grt-nrbi U 

/ conducted; the pmturage 


te-m-ti-bi 
hare planted; 

k-ti-ni sa-tu-u-u-H 

he longing to it preserving, 
Il-du-ru-nUa-m 
Udanmio* 

tne-si-ni ti-nl 

of it ratted 


(16) i-nu-ka-khUm-e f Rtt-s^-kni-p 

horn of the pkffi of Hum* 

(17) khu-bi GI 

7 lool\ for the establishment 
tibkbdit4I 
after-Eacrijteiutj 
(IS) LU^BmU-TDR 
a tomb 

(ID) m4p*£i-du4i-m 

of the north (?), 


&-w pi-H 

of th$ home (4f) water 


A3f 

Khal-di-a 


to KJaiftli* 

LtJ 

A3f Kliul-dt^e 

tf 

to Khftlda 
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(20) SUM LU AN LM-li LU AN UT-ni-e 

fi,s a sacrifice, a aheap to Teislat, a nhecp to Aril inis, 

(21) “nj-klia-di-o AN A-nl-qu-gi-u 

a goat (?) to Aniqagis ; 

(22) u-se A-MES e-ei-a-tri-a-li 

fur the house { £) water after firing ihefoUoving tariff : — 

123) 1JIRU-TUR AN Ehal-di-e ni-ip-si-du-K 

n hunk for Ktmldis of the north (?), 

(24) LU AN Khfll-di-fi SUM LU AN IM-a 
fi sheep for Ehahiie in saerificr, n sheep for Teisbae, 
(26) LU AN UT-ni-o ge-ltha-di AN A-iu-qu-gi 

a sheep for Ar dints, a goat (?) for A nipt pis, 

(26) Ru-Sa-a-ni ( Ar yii-tc-khi-e 

he longing to linens the wh of Anjhtis, 

(27) MAN DAN-NU MAN aLSu-i-nl MAN-ni 

the king jmcetful, the king great, the king 

(2rt) [MAT] Su-ra-u-o MAN MAT Bi-a-i-na-a-u-e 

of the world, the king of Biainas, 

£20) MAN MAN-MES-u-e a-lu-*i-<j 

the king of kings, the master 

(30) ALU Phu-uE-pu'ii pa*ta-ri 

of Dhmprhi the dtp. 

(31) Tlu-sa-a-a [ Ar-gis-te-khi-m-s 

Rnim » the *tm of A rgistis 

(32) a-li a-lu-8 i-ni DUP-TE-e 

sags: Whoever this stela 

(33) tu-li-e u-Il-s pi-tu-U-e 

remote*, whoever removes the name, 


( 34 ) u-lu-s 
whoever 

(35) a-lu-a 
'jchoet'er 

(30) a-lu-3 
whoever 


e-fii-i-ni «u»u-i-du-Ii 
the regulations appropriates, 
KLTIM klii-pu-li'i-e 
with earth shall carer, 

A-MES khu-su-li'O 

the Kilter shall cause to destroy (i() t 


(37) a-lu-a 

whoever 


u-li-a ti-u-li-e 
else shall pretend 
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(38) i-e-a za-du-u-bi a-ln-t 

11 I haw done (thu)" itfiww 

(39) ti-nioi tu-ti-e taa-ii-e 

what hm been named xhalt rvmote (emi) the thing* 

(40) ti-ni te-li-i e-a4 

/W . . , whether {he he) 

(41) MAT Bi-a-i-ni-s e-a-i 

d Jtiainhn or 

(42) [MAT] Lu4u-i-ni* AN KhaBdi-a 

a ZuluiaHt Khaltik 

(43) AN TH-s AN UT-ni-a AN-MES « 

IWiAws (&) Ardinii f/i# 

(44) pi-i tt-i-ni mo-i 

utfw (&) record of him 

(45) ar-mu-zi-i me-i 

(&J gfjliui, 

(46) ALU Sc-il-bi-i qi-u-ra-i-di 

of the city of Seibu in the piece of ground, 

( 47 ) tu-li-e tu-u-ni 

shall remove. utUrty* 

ip) The photograph of the inscription of Atemcfaan ur 
Nwo-Bajuaet (liii) shows that the ideograph of “ csbilsl/ 1 
“■«*" ^ ud the phonetic seine of or in Van me (see Belk 
and Lehmann, Zcitsctirijl far Amgriologk, ix t p. 318). 
That the root ar meant “1o be small/' 11 to be u child/" 
L dear from the com pound aiMi-uruth, ** family/' which 
1 hsiTe long ago explained as u combination of uraifr, "seed/ 1 
and arkhi*. In ar-khis the aulE* of derivutlpn Indicates 
that the word signified “ child." Compare nl-khe “ the 
jniiiiiiitantfl of a pkee" (mriy, i 0)i f mni ^ „ to ^ 

Hl to be big/ s 


«i^aruvss?a gunfc 5 £ swaa 

*■**«*" ft; sisjafrti sir*** ** •' 
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tj) This passage attics the nixing of qiurdm, tvKtcli 

I liuire discussed ill thi* Journal, October 1894, pp. 71 s . 7l9 r 
The adverb gm perhaps signifies " bounded by " rather than 
“beside/* though the two significations easily pass one into 
tie other. 

For mfk-mmm see Isxiv, 8, 16* The word, which has the 
adverbial form, properly signifies 14 every day-” The gwti 
#i r of lyxi^p 8, is replaced in lx.vviii, i?£T^ 7, 8 , by 
UT-mrtflU Jtiirni Jfrmiv means “every,” 11 oil*** 

“each Jt as I Formerly supposed, 

8) T believe that Dr* Belch m right in making gift 
» a temple, 11 instead of 11 a wall” as I Formerly suggested, 
Jfrfm-rf has the an me adjectival termination ns gWu -m* 

II m nltitudinous, 1 * tf/j * j fn-rir, B1 pakee, 11 «rtttf-FU, “ all v e. 1 * 
Tt Is noticeable that the adjective agreeing with tfki after 
H i invariably ends in -nr/; thus we have [mi] tjiri ^-[ari], 
“along with tho old for decayed) temple 11 (iv, 2), tti tjiei 
Mwisida-itrh "along with its old temple J5 (xui, 2; lxsvii, 7), 
Srj in l ¥ 7* - . ja-ifri after m fl/wpi, “along with the land” or 
“ earth.” 

(9) P^tar-dif-Ar-m" is one of the numerous compounds of 
which dtt r ** to sot” or f# give,” forma the second part. The 
first character U seems to he the ideograph which is found in 
line 15, where it represents the Assyrian riiu^ u pasturage/' 
M posture-land.” The so me ideograph probably occurs in 
li, iii, 5, as well a=i in bvui, 8 f lid fiord* or mmdu is, 
1 believe, like ttiki in line 17 a a word borrowed from 
Assyrian, perhaps the ma&dit to which Delitzsch assign* 
doubtfully the meaning af “a depression ” or 11 plain,” 
At till events, the general sense of the compound is clear; 
Klmldis has set apart tbe temple- domain ns consecrated 
ground uu which accordingly Ru£us can plant trees and 
establish a garden. 

In Li. i,. 7 k !.■-nvviT. Ujh-TT i_H 11 plrnt/* and Uni ill the bilvvin* hite 
rus to be ihv mstm. I -hiuklii tin w prtrood* ihfi loltnwuig inin-hiLi-u oi thin 
difficult |HMKii:«. L : — «Wp. flivi* tiUTtiu-ii fiiti MKt tiirtmni 

A-jiituhstti* ttri&hf iVirn-^pirr i-nr fiHI ^wri-rfpnri-ifi dli-ltfl . ” thlH tTH. L 

b tlih snrai! place In.- p\M to the wiIet, the wlwlfi of it* H umirisWnt (?) 
□ □d tniit(I) fur thf tenipLv, era the plan! nt S'ufMurM which i* ml Led tk- 
jiliratb^ ui S'lmdunB." Utiiurnumtely. hnweTia-, the n>m£b|| nut if Qnl rirtuin. 
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(JO) One of the tnseripticm^ discovered by Drs. Belck 
and Ltthmamx has shown that ttfilis -sigtitik* * s u vi n d* 1 * 
Consequently the me 1 lining of “ pr - r.’ s ^hich I Ij:s- 1 assigned 
to it, fillip to the ground- And with this falls also the 
suggestion that x(trk denotes +i a door/* 

(II) which is so often coupled with tiMix fe. g. 

Isxvii, 9) ? mint also he a tree, and whit it was is indicated 
in Ixxlx, I tl p where uhU znrt are rephieed hj the ideogriiphb 
of ” vine Jj and GIS-TIE-GAN, or « garden-tree/ 1 The 
£l garden-te» M may be the mulberry, though more probably 
fruit-trees of all sorts are intended, Zftri* apjH?ar.^ to be 
borrowed from the Assyrian sim 9 surtt. 

The discovery of the true me-uning of w/dr's and zAtris shows 
that Mr. GnlenisohofPa suggestion is right that ww is the 
Assyrian. imr, The n*u«troe f like the Egyptian h r 
I believe, the juniper. The juniper grows wild in Armenia 
and Asia Minor; indeed, in Armenia there ls one -specie^ 
escrimi } that assumes the di mens sons nf a largo tree i 
alii Twelfth Dynasty cufliiis made of the Wood have been 
found in Egypt. The juniper was also a native of 
Northern Syria, from wbedOB. according to the Black 
Obelisk, Shalmaneser II received tuit -timber us tribute. 
Ideograph icolly it w ft9 known us GIS- KAL, or " bun! 
wood,*' Now, in bxix, 19. „ ar follows uld< xtri, mid is 

ltBeLf MIdw <^ b *’ tb " ideograp}, KAL. Perhaps the same 
mt' is found in I^viii, ij. 

OS) i. Iran » to TO mj „„ 

Inil, 4 . nhero pgrklipi ft. | r „„ 5 l u , sLou |j 

“ lb " lh ** *“* t*" wfc" - m , U " or 

ttrtihciu^ applicil ,.,o.l|v to lhe .. wu .. w 
cultivated trees. 

imi ] tBy QDte 111 thifl J(inTa ^ October, 

■ K i ' The verb means » to W” 

W »• 1 have gfrjrf 

iiVj: ;r £“£■ ^ which Jiaw the 

“J ,jt> . W , tb : ideographs which denote "chariot” 
and ywM* which is often preceded by the dntertnina B-o 
of a class of p****, and is generally eouphJ with « Tv 
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<ir " women,” signifies “ eunuchs,” The word is connected 
with ffuiii, “ the established sacrifice.” and gum f-s«, which, 
as Dr. Schoil hies pointed ant, moat correspond with the 
Assyrian phrase “ with firms ” or “ with the sword " 1 The 
root ffmtu evidently means 41 to shtv, 11 sacrifice, * cul. 

At first I thought that might be the “temple 

servants who cut up Tt the animals that wore sacrificed, 
but the association of the word with Mu. “women,” 
poiuts rather to • eunuchs.” Consequently 1, IT, L GIS- 
NAEKABTI L rftmuami atfiubi must be rendered: “ I kept 
5U chariots (&) 50 euuucha.” They were the spoil of the 
fourteen palaces (not temples, be it observed) which Sari- 
duris had destroyed. On the other hand, Sari-duris goes on 
to speak of the bidi-Mibrid of the ffumtaini, a word which 
is compounded with hidi t and bid) is u sacrificial term 

(liviii, 6, 7). 

I H j Piii ia replaced in line 22 by tbo ideographs A-JIE>. 
thus settling its meaning and showing that 1 was wrong in 
translating it "memorial,” Dr. Belcka “canal was nearer 
the truth. 

(la) For the ideograph U, “pasturage ” see above, lino IK 

(1C) I have discussed the meaning of iau in this Journal, 
October, 1894, p. 719, where I have concluded that it 
signified "area.” I should now give it the wider aiid less 
specific signification of " place,” It probably has the same 

root as tfloinu or imnit, “ city.’’ 

j[ij For the ideograph GI sec this Journal, October, 

1894, p. 717, 

Niki, “ sacrifices/' in niki-dti-ii is a loan-word from 
A3ByrlUU. 

(21) Ajuqtigitfj other w bo uiibnowu, is prubably tbe local 
deity* 

S^khinii is a nciv word; as tlie g^tt was common in tbe 
region! and tvaa a sacrificial victim tike the sheep and Iamb, 
it h possibles lb at it is meant hero- 

{22) In 1*vi ( 5, 6, s&i-nwi is associated with tii , and must 


i Qmw-*f fiUiir 15 ) mm tn 
thfl wuupopt" 


a tl a pnriiuEi flf tin* Siptires anil of 
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have a similar BigDifitation, The suffix -ntti here ;ippe:iM to 
denote *■ os follows " or the like; of., however, Menua-Ie-*tsi~ 
h’-m, •* ao as to become the place of Metiuus ” {sssiv, 15). 

(39) My present rendering of ahi-ie as *• master" is 
derived from the common phrase i Khaldi-di Tmbtt- 

■i' Annm-di al&ni-tim alt-ba-dt, “ by command of 

KLuldik, TtisbaB, and Ardinb, the company of the "Teat 
lords.’* 

That patari was the rcpiivalent of the Ideograph of 
eh}, usually added to the name of Dhuaptts, was already 
known from the Inscription of Melajgon, published by 
J>r. Seheil In the Stateil d« Tntptmr reialify r & la Phifolotjie 
11 f'Arthioiogi?. igpptkanes e ( amjrii'nnn. xviii, p. 76, 
where we should read paiari instead of the author’s ]m-a 
*itfp-n + Dr e lielck thinka tihttt patatri wits a word belonging 
t" the language of tha older population who were conquered 
■ t_lv f d the Vannic monuments. However this 

may.be, I believe that it explains the Jlittite Pterion, "the 
district of Ptera”; perhaps also the name of Ptthor- 
C.-.tnpurc, moreover, the Lycian Patora. 

(3o) The usual phrase is m i n \-H du-li, “ 9 h a U give It to 
the earth as m xx, 12, Kfcpu accordingly will mean “to 
coyer, “ bury,” “ conceal/' 

'.-fit) Mu si-iu is used of the gods (!*[, 2), "the existence*" 
or -- powers, and Prof*** D. H. M Oiler is probably right 
.» dm™ e lb, WOT d from ft, r „, 1o g ° 

MU l.rfl r tte dWoo ^ 

■Hr IT rt ot i» g™»l. 

“ whothei—or I"** " ** “““ “f—being 

Ar^ii^To?/ LU1 T ™ *>“ ««*t in .hid, 
,o 1.™ lonned pun t £ ^ origiDallr 

J? t: Aw •• —■ 

f v. ib. it. j uuan? m"\ " t /T”- h 

fourth go Deration ” (where I „r, f v L f ° ^ f ° Ur tlIneB 

ideograph of “seed" iiKif A r * C0 P- V ' however, has the 
e l i seed instead of the numeral IT), 
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(46) The ideograph of ** city 111 is partly obliterated, 

(47) The character! itt 'which bus the rare fora) in 
iti-h and ni in tu-ni ore partly obliterated. The words 
are literallv 1,1 shall remove with a removal*” like Mni-at 
fthau+ii, 41 ahull utterly destroy / 1 in the mamption of 
Eelishiu {lvi 24). 

I call now explain most ol the,word* in the Assyrian text 
of this latter inscription, which I was obliged to leave 
nninterpreted in the translation I have given of it in the 
>T, H A, S- b Octobofp 1894, pp. 691 sqq. As T have there 
shown, the inscription is bilingual, the Assyrian and Tannic 
versions corresponding more closely with one another than 
is usual in undent bilingual texts. Drs, Belck and Tjehmami 
have Intelv found smother bilingual text, Vuunio aod 
Aflmjffij on a similar Stela at Keltshiu Ushnei, near die 
ruins of Muzazir. 

The two German explorer* have found that the Venule 
text of LVI has in the first lino the words ikttkmi MU, 
° tho same year," though the MU is not certain- It has 
accordingly been urged that the \aiinic text must bo 
a continuation of (be Assyrian, and that consequently the 
one is not a translation of the other. But this U to read 
the connotation of the European expression Bi the urnc " into 
the Tannic tfodwiL That the Vanmc word has no reference 
to a preceding statement is shown by It, i, 4, mi ati-Si ikida- 
na-di-iii\ “ this tree in this place/* where no place ha* been 
previously mentioned. Hence i \kukmi MU would be more 
accurately 41 this year” than 14 the same year." Moreover, 
the character 1 b doubtful, and it is quite possible 

that the inscription began with the words, 11 To the god 
Khaidis of this place. 11 Its h contrary to custom for the 
name of Kb nidi a not to come at the head 01 ” a Tannin 
inscription. That the Tannic text should be a continuation 
cf the Assyrian would be also difficult to explain. On 
a memorial of Tannic victories and conquests, and in 
u country where Assyrian was not spoken, the Vannic text 
would take precedence of the Assyrian, and not the converse. 
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Tkc Persian kings commenced their inscription:* with the 
Persian mid not with the Biibylontim ar Amaidmi 
ETen apart from the close correspondence which. X have 
shown to exist between the V ann i n and Assyrian texta* 
cominon-geiise alone would require that on .j monument of 
the kind they should relate to the same event. And the 
only valid argument on the other side, derived from the fact 
tlitLt I he city which wm called Muxiizir by the Assyrians 
stpptera aa Ardinia in the Yunnie version, ha- now been 
removed by ih\ Hoick's discovery that Ardinia was really 
the \ anniu name of Muzuzir. 

In the numeration of the linci l follow the order given 
in my paper in this Journal, October, 1*94, pp. iKtt-Gfl!). 
V- means the Vannic text, A. the Awyivm* 


(®J ^ - dfuffin-jfii-jif would fdgnifv t€ belonging to the 
tributaries &□ that reference would bo inudi: to the 
gonfi ot the tributary, ur vasaol ytate of Aluzugir, 
fo.' A , I can now explain the form 

Tin- termination is the same us that which we have 
in -ijfwn-p " belonging to Ike city M or H country,” 
ue in lUam-ti-ne above (LXXXl I p 28),, while -«is or 
is the auffix aa in Jfot mi- fr-ti hi~h -n i quoted 
above* fhe won! eousequently ineana u belonging 
to the place" or 11 race of Suri-duris/ 1 We may 
mnelate it " of the house of fiarirdiiim' f 
m The Assyriuo *t/i, which sometimes bo* the deter- 
min alive of M leather/ 1 isignlfies ^shields.” This p 
therefore, b ihe signification of the Yunnie mriB* 
v f alrtiifK Muted that I wjls mistaken in 
supposing that the Vauraio word for '* shields " was 

* L " luan ' A*yiim boa-rdwfc, 

BhUdii were Lung up on eitlioi aid, of tho entrance 
o a ^ Hii, 5j th(f lmwlatifln 

is » Bh«p for tho g a to of i} iB temple „f Kbultlis, 
a allee P for lh « -W*ia* «f llie tempi, 0 f Kh* ldi 3 ,” 

tLuUu: ^ Mtowmttit & Jfmrn t ii p p]_ 1^ 


bmtphhebeemt of the yannh isscrii'Iim-ss. 


{9} The Assyrian bibit k u derivative from ^gate/* 

&nd means *“11 small door” or 11 fficket. UcuCe 
there in no reason lor thinking that in the Tel 
eUAmnrniL t ablets hibn is a misliiku fur hihu Tbo 
Sumerian G1S genffim, which is given as the 
<Ai~|iiivgJefil <jf bibutt, is uLso the c^nivuk'nt of 
“ framework/' The Yuimic niribi, of which hihu is 
the t ransla tion, is really .1 loan-word from Assyrian* 
1 l isj in fiict, the Assyrian ntnbi, 11 entrance, and 
hence it is that Men nay f in his inscription at the 
entrance to the artilicial cavern in the rock at A an, 
saytt, tilnn Hi rihi wtim-m khan-fic t 11 whoever shall 
destroy its entrance*' {xxi, 9, 10). 

[13j A* Dr. Schell’* copy has bu-mfpj-ti or btt-y w(?)-*r- 
Bueu would be “property/ 1 bat burnt* is unknown. 

too* we have hann $ "form/ 1 but no huutih. II 
. . etfiwi in IS \ r . is the termination u £ uiffu*t'ytti'K 

the Assyrian equivalent would seem to be iiutktvttt, 
11 place/* M chapel, or perhaps “ column/' 

The copy shows truces of U, "food/ at the end of the line. 

(14y V. I 11 this line U p "food,* has unfortunately been 
omitted by the prints in the text I have published 

I am inclined to think, however* that both bore and 
in the previous lino we should read Gb Lb 'Vs/ 1 ior L , 

(15) V. I was mistaken in saying that this line has itu 
equivalent in the Assyrian version. In line 2i the 
Vannic ytmdhu A-ftnm kh(tu[li] corresponds with the 
Assyrian ki pttxri iwa&h 11 like scattered corn bo shall 
carry awmy" (lor jmri see Delitzacb, Awtfrischw 
Handimrte&UGht p, 55t>), Hence the Yunnk words 
maim “he shall destroy with the destruction of 
[stuttered '1 gram/* and tfurnkA* in line 15 must he 
the « grain" which was oft red to the gods along with 
wine and untmoU- Tho 11 grain must bo meiitiujied 
in the Assyrian text, which is p however, la too 
fragmentary and oncer Lain a state to bo deciphered. 
But it is probable that what 1 huve suppled to be 
EAS-DIN-ME3 should be corrected into UUD-ilES t 

II oxen/' 
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(Hii A, JTtfiif) means "round," as must also its Tannic 
equivalent ka-ui, 

ilU) ^ * \\ (■ must read as it now tarns oat 

tlml erUit* was the Tannic word for “king" fScheil, 
Recatiitie Tr/irmu, jviii, p. 76). 

'- n ) 1 run elute ; "the entrance of this sanctuary of the 
Ivtuililis-goda.' 1 The Assyrian panjmnit was the 
sthrino in which stood tbe put'tifck'ii or 11 mercv- 
seat" 

(M7; bhthih is " b e shall destroy." Consequently the Tannic 
* ui or »i«f will signify “ to rain, 1 ’ 


yocahulaey. 


A. 

A-go-u-bi. '• I conducted." Ixxxvi, 15. 

Adi. '‘Hr says," Uxxvi, fj, 32. 

'ili-si. A growth, “ tree,” from til “ to increase," li, i, 4 
Al-sn-i-ni. " Great." Ixxxvi. 27. 

Adu-a. » Whoever." Ixxxvi, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38. 

A-lu-si-e, “Master." Ixxxvi, 3t>. 

”?**:,:-* m “<*> ^ 9m ^v> n fln ™ 

< liildreu. CL arkhuumi, '’belonging to (his) descendants," 
Ar-mu-zi-j. “ Posterity” ■■ generation.” Ixxxvi, 45. 
A-ni-qu-gi-e. " The deity Aniqugis," lxx iV i 21 
A-m-qu-gi. | M xvi f 25. 

A-se. - House" temple.” Ixxxyj, 17, 22. 

7°r -*■ 

d./„ “ pro, “ w >' “ a -t'™ w WMi . 

A jr- ± m ™ " m 38. 

ABuumur, or "Vonm™fex**, 4L 


immaum of the yakhic ixscximoss. <>> 7 


DH. 

Dku-us-pa-e. ff Tosp.” IissTi. 30* 


E, 

E-a-i — e-a-i. “ Whether—nr." Ixxxvi, 40, 41. 

Erila^ “ King.” To bo read instead of khutfu. 
E-si-a-tsi-u-li. " After prescribing as follows." ixxxvi, 22 
E-si-ini- “ Begulatiouft ” Ixxxvi, 34. 

G. 

Gl-e-i. “Temple ” (rather than J ‘ wall lxxxvt, 8. 
titiDU-ea* “With weapons” Gunu-se, “arms” ixliii, 15), 
Gumi-si-ni, “eunuchs” or “ temple-butchers ” (U 171. 
From gutia. “to cot," “ slay for sacrifice.” 

Gn-ru-klie. “Grain"; Assyrian pain, “scattered grain*" 
Ivi, 16. Gn-ru-thu, Ivi, 24. 

I. 

I- e-s. “ I." Ixxivi, 10, 38. 

II- da-ru-ni-a-nL “ The river Tldarunias." Ixxxvi, 14. 
1'HU-ka-khi-ui-e. ,f Born of the place. lxssvi, lb. From 

mu, ” place." 

Is-ti-ni “ Belonging to it.” Ixxxvi, 8, 12 f 13. 

K. 

Ku-gu-uL " He has inscribed*” lxxxvi, 3, 

KH. 

Ehi-pu-ll-i-e. “ Ho shall cover,” " bun .” ** conceal.” 
Ltxxvi, 35. 

Khu-bi-i. " I httTB taken ” " occupied.” butxvi. 6. Khn- 
bi. Irntx vi, 17. 

Tvh ii-Hii-Ti-e. "Tie shall cause to take.” “destroy." Ixxivi. 3fi. 


<558 brxivias&MEKi or the vannk 1 rasrmnrflxs. 


L. 

Lu-lu-MH-a. "A man of the country of LuIua." Ixxxvi, 42. 

3L 

Mumis, "Every/ 1 -B till,” rather them 11 each.” 

Ma-TrarrL 11 Complete.” Ltxtvi, 8. 

M:i-si--c» * c Existences/ 1 1 things/ 1 Ixxxvh 39. 

Me-i. “ Oi hini.” bcxxvi, 44, 45. 

Me-si-ni- 41 Its, 11 Ixxxvi, 15. 


K 

Ni-ki-ihi-li. “ After sacrificing.” I,\xxvi t 17. A compound 
of and the Assyrian loan-word niti (nip). 

Wi -ipjL-dn-U-m. “Northern ” (?), lxxinri* 10, 23 . 
Xi-ri-hu " Entrance/ 1 “ wicket-gate," M floor " ; Assyrian 

fiin'hL Ivi, 0. 


R 

P&-ta~ri. City Jl or 4 * the city.” lxxjcvi 3r> 

PUL “ Water" fA-MES). kxxvi t 14, 17. 

Pi-i. “Name/ 1 latxrvi, 44, 

Pi'tu-li-e. iF lit shall remove the name/* Ixxxvi 33 + 
Pn-hi-gL *' Stria/ 1 Ixxxyi, 2. 


Q- 


Qi-u-fa-u-xiL 
hravi, 4ti, 
Qa-ar-li-ni. 


11 A piece of ground." Ixxxvi, 7. Of-n-m-i-di. 
<lni * Bounded by ” rather than » beside." 
The land of Quin-lis." Ixssvi, 6. 


R. 

Ru^-i-ni-e. « Belonging to RuSw.” 
Rn-*n-a-nL Ixiiyi, 'Jfi 


Ixixvi, lb. 
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S. 

Sa-tn-u-n-li. " Preserving” lxxxvi, 13. Thu compound 
uj-tn means “ to keep," " preserve," “ reserve.” 
Se-khu-di-e. '* A goat" <?). lxxxvi, 21. Se-kha-cli, 
Ixxxvi, 2a, 

Se-il-U-i. “ The city of Selins.” lxsxvi, 46, 

Sfds-nri. “OH,” “ decayed." ir, 2. 

Su-hhe. “ Artificiftl," n cultivated." lxxxvi, 12. L4. 
Su(?)-ki lxxxvi, 9. 

Sudi-e-ma-nu. '* Every day,” “perpetually." lxxxvi, 7. 
Sn-ra-u e. " The n-orld." lxxxvi, 28- 


& 

[Su r] -du-Ki-za-u-nL " Of the house of Hiiri-duris.” hi, -3. 
ttu-u-i-du-li. “ He ahull appropriate." lxxxvi, 3 k 

T. 

Te li. lxxxvi, 40. 

Te-m-bi. “T planted." lxxxvi, 1 I. 

ToriMi-bi- Ixiivi, 12. 

Ti-ni. “Culled,” “a name” or “record.” tmri, 15 , 40 . 
Ti-i-oL ktJbtVi, 44. 

Ti-ui-Di, lxxxvi, 39. 

Tu-li-e. “ He ahull remove,” lxxxvi, 33. 39, 47, 

Tu-n-ni. ** Removal.” hsxri, 17 

0 . 

U-i. “ Along with.” lxxxvi, 8, 

(GIB) Ul-di-e. 11 A vine.” lxxxvi, 10, 

LMi-s, ** Another." lxxxvi, 37 . 

U-ri-H. *' Shields ”; Assyrian lvi, 8. 

GIS) U-se. “Juniper-trees.” lxxix, 19; Ltxxvi, 11. 
Assyrian lam-word. 

Us-mu-sl-ni. 41 Propitious.” lxxxvi, 4. 


f*60 iiEC'IPHEEitKST OX THE T AN Mr iNStRIITIOM, 


% 

Za-du-u-M. “ I have done," ■■ made,” Ltsxvi, 38. 

(QIS) Zii-ri. 11 Garden-trees," lixxvi, ] 1. Assyrian loan- 
woti 


IUKOGltAPHfli 

A-llES {pili}* " Water." Ixxxvi, 22 , 3 fj. 

BIT ((Mi.?). “House,” “ temple.” Ixxxvi, 11. 
BXRU-THK “ Lamb.” Ixxiri, 23, 

DA31-SU (frt/WsJ. Liiivi, 27. 

DtTP-TEL •* Tablet.” Ixxxvi, 32. 

EN (euris). 11 Lord.” lxsivi, l. 

GI. “Established.” btxxvi, 17. 

GIS-XARKABTI. “CWiot.” 1,17. 

GIH-U. “Plant.” li, i, 7. 

KI-Tlir [aineix), ” Kartb.” htxxvi, 35, 

Li: (tutu). " Shte|j,” lixsLvj, 19, 20, 24, 25. 

LF-BIRU-TLB, “ Lamb.” Isnvi, 18. 

MAIIR {(iia&). '* River.” Ixxxvi, 14, 

SF (jiwmns), “Multitudes.” Ixjtxvi. J. 

SUM (k/it), “ Sacrifice,” Ixxxvj, 2 Q, 24 

U. “Pasturage” Uxxvi, 15. Cf. TT-Wn-^af. line 9. 


As^yhias Words, 


Bell. “Shields.” Ivi, 8, cto. 

Bibu. “ Small gate ” or “ wicket,” 
Da] tabu. “ To destroy.” Ivi, 37. 
Kqiiti. “ Round.” Ivi, IB. 
Paupaxm. “ Shrine.” Ivi, 20. 
Pasri. "Scattered grain.” Ivi, 24. 


Ivi, 9, etc. 



mi 


Ant, XXV- — Amount of a rare mamizaript Htitery of 
Isfahan* presented to the Royal Amatte Society on 
May I9 f 1827, by Sir John Malcolm* and now described 
by Edward G- Bkqwkb, M,A.* M.1LA.S 


(Mwinf /^in j*. 144.] 


Chapter VI ffF. 45-7-52 cj). 

This chapter is described m being in praise of Isfahan, 
and of the os alienee o f its intuibitciiits p their obcdirnco it* 
constituted authority, and their talents, and as allowing that 
the schemes of till sach an Lave intended ill to them, or 
endeavoured to do them injury, have recoiled on their own 
heads. 

In reference to the verse (Qur T an, xli f 10 ), l£ Then He turned 
His attention to the Heaven, and it was but smoke; nod 
He said to it and to the Earth, * Draw nigh to us, willing or 
unwilling/ ** it is related by Shaykli Abu Nn'ini Ahmad 
b. 'Abdn'lUh from Hadiyya b. Khnlid from Ham mad 
b, Siilama that the earth of Isfahan responded to the 
Divine Command. 

As to the name of Isfahan, it was origin ally called Isfahan 
(.,bbL,1) p because, in the days of the old Persians, Gudurz* 
the son of Kishwad* held possession of it, and when he redo 
forth he w as accompanied by eighty sons of his ow n, all brave 
knights and expert horsemen, besides grandsons, retainers 
and servants; and when they rode forth thus, men would 
say, " Isfdhdnf ” (Le. Ispahan* Sipuhdn)* that is, "the Army! JP 
And so, by degrees, this name came to be applied to the 
city* According to another legend, the town gained the 

j.luAim mi- 44 
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numo of I*pdhun f ** tbe Army (of God)/* because, when 
Nimrod, in his impious unbelief, desired to cast AbraLam 
into tbe tire, he sent to all parts of his damaius bidding 
hLs people collect firewood which command all obeyed 

save the people of Isfahan, 

It is related on the authority of Usama b, Zayd that 
Su'd K Musayyib said, |a Had i not been ofQurnyah* I would 
have desired of God that I should be a Persian i " W 1 f') 
of Isfahan*” Abu Hatltn of Sist&n 1 speaks of r ^fnh4n us 
the u .Navel of 'Iraq/* Muhammad ‘Abdus, the jurisconsult, 
describes the Isfahan^ as having been thus apostrophized 
(by whom ia not mentioned! : 11 0 people ui Isfahan,, whose 
plains are all saffron and whose mountains are nil honey r and 
in each of whose houses is a fountain of sweet, pare water! Jt 
On this c f&k remarked, tC I cannot accept this account, for 
this is the exact counterpart of Paradise/ 1 When ‘Umar 
b. al-Kliattrib took counsel with Kurmuzan the Persian 
(f P J6 n) concerning Isfahan, Pure, and Adhmrb&yrig&u, 
Hurmuzan said, “ O Commander of the Faithful! Isfahan 
is the head, and Pars and AdhjiTb4vugdn are? the two wings.” 
Hnjj&j b. Yusuf had it Persian secretary, a Magian of Isfahan, 
to one of whose kinsmen, named Wahzud, the son of Yiizd&d 
sl-Abo4 i (^UjJ1) p be had entrusted thn government of 
Isfahan. This man oppressed the people, whereupon HajjiJ 
euused the following letter (added by the translator to the 
MiMtm, which do** not contain it) to be written to him;— 


j j*/' tW ^ J L L ie j Ju * i,, ta 

i 0j\ UV , \$\j± U^Ai 1 . 

U J j3W' i jP j jy4' U,L**I . 

J*V u jj-^ 9 , 

wi *M JL ,_uui jUi v,u*. ^tii m.j 

1 II* dl*4 AiH. 25S fet n flfllVi a TT 

: . Mr Ciimfcrirfvr £7 r re ’ /flrri^ ., 17 ^ t f f JfN^j IJW ^»i 

. P- 174, tun) b tji it* m tlsB Addmif#, p* itiil. 




A LITTER OF AL-BAJI |J. 




. \U j ^ ifjLiji . 0/ u_^ . VV ^ j 

jt u*i ^ jlsllg tu* i j Li 

L>1 jLil jJLi Ui jjlu ^ ^!U U 

Jl= iiui l. 1 . . J- 5 ^j * .. T ? »!,' * k^_iLi U cLX) A_i_w' 

L? ^ - > > J 

^ *Ul J^LS i^jCi .;J1 , lKa\ p Jl* j l-C. ' 

Sjljjl JXiL^a ,1 L*K ^1^1 

*ii.f. Aii CC ar i^i\ jJ. 1 

^ i\ r ±~\ > ;j LAh U^i l- 4iUJ u s^aJi J C* ... a t Jt 


»* J 


; r* J 


All hhi lor huts add* the author, are agreed that no king 
or awiir has come to Isfahan with evil designs against 
the inhabitants (f. ddfi) but the evil intended by him has 
straightway recoiled on hi a own head. Thus, when Nimrod 
marched against it with an tinny numerous aa the -^iida 
of the sea, and, as ho approached, destroyed the crops, 
filled up tbq fountains and watercourses* slew £fttl took captive 
the people, and looted the surrounding country, the people 
of Isfahan, great and small, men and women, biuk and sound 
(f collected in the Oratory (Mttfatld), bringing with 

them not only children at the breast, but even the young of 
animals, and, for seven days and nights, raised their lamenta¬ 
tions und supplications to God. When Nimrod’s army 
reached Yiizdikhwi&t they nent forward a epy, who, on 
reaching I^fahAn, saw how the people wore engaged, und, 
being suddenly lilted with the fear of Gad* turned back 
to warn and dissuade his comrades;. But when ho reached 


1 The riuidijif^s in tiw MS, Sura hf-m f matted; —L 5, ; 1. 9 P 

^ (to ■ L ia fc 4in piU : 1. 1 % £&.U*- + Fur Uk= eiprtiELua in 1. 7 T 

JJtUu Ifili k^kfU^ nf, tti» j inn hm. e«L Frtslag, p> riQ, L z. 
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them he found them all dead beneath a great full of sivw* 
bo that he was the sale survivor of that vast host. And 
the town of Yaasdikhwfist was built on that spot to cum- 
memomte the event, because “* God willed their destruction hi 
Ijp- CjI* 

Once when the 'Abbusid Caliph Abu Ju : £ar Muu^ilr 
(a- 0. 75A-775), being displeased vrith the people of Isfahan, 
sent in=?t.ruetm]Ls to the governor to aJSict them and harshly 
entreat them, this story was related to him as u warning, 
and he was thereby constrained to recall his order. 

Ahmad b. Mhdu f U K Az[z was at first a just and mild 
governor, hut toward* tile end of hb life he became cruel 
and oppressive, “eating the people, skin and flesh 11 (f* 476)* 
until at length he sent a messenger named Uhmdla of 
Vnrugird (i.e, Burijird: to the Caliph 

aJ-Mu'tadid (a.d. 393-902) to obtain further powers of 
exaction i but Uhmiila died on his return journey, and 
ac the same time the family of *Tjl, including Ahmad, fell 
into disgrace. 

Similarly Ya J qnb b, Layth the Sufflrid, when he suffered 
defeat at the bands of Ahmad b, 1 AJbdnAziz+ conceit id 
h great resentment against Isfahan, which at u later date 
he prepared to gratify. Again the Isfahan is resorted to 
the Oratory (Miifatfd) to entreat GodV protection p and 
their prayers were answered hr Ya'qfib’a sudden death 
878). 


So, too, when Abu Layla b. al-Harith K ‘AhduT-Aziz 
revolted against the Kii^ he e^ortud money from the 

l5hh ^" 7 d *“«■“«* wldiers in their holms, They 
ptu^A bod to redress their wrongs; und, u Abu Layli 
rcle out, "word u band, to meet 13» foe, hie burse stumbled 

Iw h^f S " “ tft m hi# aWOnl LiB nGCk “ ad 

So, too, when Muhammad b. Hasatinwayli of Eny occupied 


king 1 ' rhjl ' L u> *» corrupt, fiBT idjnfif) tin■ 

- - * 
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I^ful i An and oppressed the people* death speedily overlook 
him, as happened also to Misma‘i when he went to Baghdad 
to obtain permission to seize certain 1 finds near Isfahan in 
fief-liold. So, too, the chief of the Duylamitee (^UbJ t /*£■■) 
in a.h- 3111 a,d. Sal) marched on Isfahan, limn I cuing 
to loot and plunder it; the Isfahan is prayed God to protect 
them; and when the Daylamitereached the Castle of Marbia, 
Ahmad b. Rntligb (? issued forth therefrom, slew 

Tiim, and sent his hcud to the city. 

Next follows a Btory about Rutnu'd-Dawlu the Bu way hid 
U.n. 032-S*76), defective at the beginning, about a man of 
mean degree, who, when ashed, along with others [ ^ by 
Rtiknu’d-Pawlu himself in disguise, or by one of his secret 
emissaries], what boon he would ask from that prince, 
replied, "a hundred blows with the sticks and expulsion 
from the city." Next day, when these people were brought 
before Rufcnu'd-Dowla to repeat their wishes (of which, 
apparently, he had been already informed) and to receive 
what they had desired, thus poor wretch, being in mortal 
terror, could hardly be induced to repeat his rash wish 
(f. 48A). The prince, however, excused him the beating, 
and gave him a thousand t/irhunw, but banished him from 
the city. 

Here follow other anecdotes of the times of the Bu way bids, 
which, ns the author frankly admits, have very little to do 
with the history of Isfahan. Ruknu’d-Dstwla’s consideration 
for his subordinates is illustrated by his frequent habit of 
dismissing the crowds of secretaries, scribes, and servants 
who assembled before his house at early morning unLil their 
presence should actually he required, “ For/' said he, ** they 
have shown their readiness for service, and paid their 
respects, and it dots not seem good in my eyes that I alone 
should be comfortable and tranquil. 1 ' 

Next fallows an anecdote of the Sahib Tsma'il b, ‘Abbad, 
who, when ho was a youth attending school, used daily to 
pose by the shop of » certain cobbler. Whenever he did so 
the cobbler used to revile and curse him as & Mutorilite, 
a heretic, and un infidel, but he would pay no heed to these 
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insults, and part'd by in Eokti^. W hen in Inter year^ the 
Shhih rose to that great power and authority which be 
utter ward# enjoyed, it happened that mine soldiers who 
were quartered in the cobbler f a house so vexed and misused 
hun that he u; length determined to appeal for their removal 
to the Sahib, who, oh Lb hoped, would not ruuogmau him 
alter ao many years, No sooner, however, did he present 
bis petition than the Minister iV'eogTsi&ed him, but, so fur 
fronQ showing any rerengoful feeling, ltd at untie instructed 
the £tn is Abn’I-'Abbis ud-JDabbi to expel the soldiers from 
tbu bousiy, adding in his letter that * £ the petitioner had 
a special claim on him/* 

3 j iiiii i i^jy *ja 

1 LUj .tjl fciiJ 


il 


It is further related, as showing the justice and virtue of 
the Sahib lama'll bn h Abhdd, and hi* care for tin people, 
that at a time when Fukhru’d - Dawla Lhe Buwayhid 
• Ar3jj 983—997) had great and pressing need for money 
for his campaigns in Khurasan and Gurgfin, a certain 
man sent, a communication to bim proposing to enrich the 
treasury by certain enaction* which would bring in 300*000 
dirham This document was handed on to the Sahib, who 
aiiumomd tlu> writer, questioned him* and then consigned 
bun to the custody of Htisayn Lurab (lJ^ while ho at 
one a sc wm t fird to raise this sum himself, and Ancmdl^ 
X ^T 5™ ? CJud ^ ™ d of law a decision that 

tv nle to ill UC \ ^ 1U n 15 LluSf W ^° strove to subject the 
S his d iT WB3 hd ^ So the tL met 

’■**■ *“"'«■* "* »« d^ppotetea 

g “dLM, v-?- S? hi " "• «*-.fc —- 

snz jss&s- - *. ***. 

•MM. itl-AtidAAm, who't)*,!! '-^ttsan 'Ab J. Abnud b. d- 

that when he wjib - - (1 * = 0Vertlur fJ f Isfahan, misled 

» certain p«icn one ^ auilc 

} fliindtd to him a Statement far the 
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governor which he duly submitted to liiro. It proved to 
contain li proposal on the part oi the petitioner that he 
should be allowed to farm the revenues (f. 50a) of a village 
called Marbauan for a sum of money exceeding by 5,000 
dirhams the amount at which the aforesaid village was 
assessed- The governor, having summoned this mail before 
him and thoroughly questioned him, fiercely upbraided him 
for "supposing that he could deceive the governor into 
ruining a village which was one of the ‘ roots and matrices 
of the province' y Jj*' j') f° T a 

5,000 dirhams, while he himself should gain 5,000 dinart" 
Then he caused the unlucky proposer of the scheme (f. 50fc) 
to be mounted face backwards on a cow and paraded through 
the streets, while a herald proclaimed. 11 This is the reward of 
tale-bearers and mischief-makers 1 ” When the governor's 
wrath hud somewhat subsided he turned to the narrator 
(Abii Nner Tahir), who vros ready to sink into the earth 
for shame, and said, IJ Henceforth no such proposal must be 
placed in my lands." 

The author, id-Mafarruklii, next speaks of ^AMVd-Dawk 
Abu .Tn L far Muhammad b. DuahraniizAr (here written ~zuti 9 
in whose reign (a.i>. 1007^1® j 4L; be wrute, and 
praises the awidmty with which ho repaired and maintained 
the fortresses and castlca which protected Isfahan, 0 $ wr-3i 
ag the clever and skilful use be made of his spics^ wbo 
supplied him with fall information coDaerning tbe forces. 
chsTiictcra, a kirns, a ad inventions of all the neighbouring 
potentates, bo that, when one attacked him, he knew directly 
whether ho could successfully resist him, or whether ho 
should retreat and make the best terms he could (f. 51aJ_ 

Sultan Ruknu J d-Diii Tnghril Reg Abu TMib Muhammad 
b r Mika il the Seljaq (A.n. 1037-1063) was also much 
attached to Isfahan, where he chiefly resided for twelve 
years T besides paying constant visits of one or two months at 
other tidies, and on which, notwithstanding the discourtesy 
and difiobodteoce which he suffered at the hands of its 
inhabitants* he expended, in public buildings nnd improve¬ 
ments, a atim exceeding 500,000 dinar*. 
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So, too, when Sultan Abu Stmjl.' Alp A rsldu Muhammad 
b, (f. 51 fij Da p ud b. Jfiki’il the Seljnq (a.d. 1063-1072) 
marched from 1th lira lan on 'Iriitj with ft. vast and well- 
equippcd army, defeated his foes outside Ray, and advanced 
towards Isfahan against his brother i^Quward), who fled 
incontinently to Eirraao t Alp Arslan then occupied Isfahan* 
which greatly pleased him, and treated its people wish 
marked favour. His brother, fearing pursuit, retreated to 
the Castle of W adhahla with all his f'Ilowers and 

stores, an«I made one or two feeble and uu success fa L at tempts 
to recapture Jsfah&n* On these occasions Alp Arslan issued 
the most stringent orders to his ttuops against all softs 
ut looting and violence* in which matter he wu^ so earnest 
that even in the ease of the most favoured of his (f. 52a) 
courtiers or the dearest of his non a death would have been 
the inevitable penalty of disobedience- Isfahan, in short* 
became the centre of bis vast empire ; he set 11 overseers" 1 
{p±} over Pars, Kbariit&n, GSlin* end Adharbiyagin, 
" guardians ** over Ray and Ehurfafo, and a 

watcher - l "^j) to look after his relations &nd rivals 
of Kirman, while be extended his conquests in Asia Minor 
and India. 


Chapter VII (S. 6 flor-fll a ). 

Hut chapter proff»seB tu describe tlie different eeosons, 
tspecially It. Spring. - m i, fab5n> mJ fc Mld 

S™""" ° ,hc mh.bil.mt,; ^ lipcn , ^ bj 

ihe Iraq. si a tut (f. 5SJ A)_ 1 3 




}-=^.' si ^ u —L^_i b^JJ 


P £JL-W 0$ 


J ^ J u l~» , 0 


Jj* j jl_* aju - > 
r J - - - 

wJ j- 1 O jJ 1 " 



UFSJJKi'TnJE IN ISFAHAN. 


009 


1 jr • j>- : ‘ ^—f—< ; • 

* j'-H J—=-* j jijf ii 

■ ~ - _ I a 0 *_ JLj «_ a [ r j * , 1 -- I I ,, ■ ' - — 

Couplet by another poet: — 

' jprJ^X J.JL5 k^-Jup'»-*^j ' \m£t\ iJJsH 


Poem fay the translator:— 

* j IT- ^ ^ * ^xH 1 




eJ 1 


,‘ *-% 


* (V^ ‘Ah t^c J'- 




^|L r _j .t—tf—e A_kH 


* **H 


Jui ^,1_*—iL-f,b . 

-O ^,Llzi_; l’ ^ - 4j-jj' ilA ‘ iJjJ J—!jllJ«' 

J-f L I af^j-^S 

Ai jl jA ' 1-&J -y C&, \^j* 


ty* * 
J v LT 




* jJi cj'* dfc**J j ^ j 


:i 


tJ^J3-*' *J~*' 

Here follows a long and florid description of the beauty of 
Springtide in Isfahan, in mixed prose und verse, of which 
the following ingenious passage may fan taken as a favourable 
specimen :— 

j4^ i L je*" 1 1 ^<L.,1I ,-? ^ *1 

AjL-p L 1 U-tf tbk--^ 

^ L-, 
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L^ L ? wh f ■ ^ji r* 


_LJ1 




(J J' 1 ' ^ ~ jiJ 1 • ' J;' ...* -■» ■_ ' 


- i 1 * if, * 4 
jjj, jj / 


(iCj^*1L 1 4i; Jills sijljlj ^3 -Lj 

*4* 


^ ^ f “ u ^Ir-s 

Here fallow a a pretty ghasdl (IT. 53£“54flj in praise oi‘ the 
translator'^ putran T Gbiyathu"d-I)ki M uhammodt enncfceded 
by other graceful verses, Arabic and Persian t intertinseil 
with prase, and then this quatrain by Hujlru’d - Din 
Baylaqinl; — 

‘ A Mjk *p . Jf tJ * ^ 

*J~ ^tiT «/. c-jTjj 

AikI tliu following quatrain by Kuna bill’d-Din I&uiii'il: — 

'" " ,| * ,J ^ 1 r—^—** * Jn— 

‘ Si -1U . 


uLj-ij Jj iC_j 

Tb« fdUwing muiammn' poem (| lu ]f Arabic, hair Perakn) 

od f. o&rt ib perhaps worth quoting :_ 

liT^i- * jL ^ j s—— i 1 jf lLJjJ* 

‘ ty* ^ 1 Ux_ : d pj 

^ j o^r *j 1 i*^LL, ^ siCjU JjJ 

* otj// 1 .* *ob 1 L^, p 

r" ATilbie P Mln «ven couplets bv 
■UMifiwrnkhi, the smthor of ft, bogionmg;- 
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Then thirty-three couplet* of Pern an imthnowi verse by 
SadruM -Dfn 'AbduT-LaiU! ol Khujand [ft 556-50 A), 

beginning — 

1 y J*]}* J*r: cV * P 

Then n Persian ghrtstfl ol fourteen coupleEs (S. 56fi — 57 v) 
by Shamsii'd-Dm Baylaq&nu beginning :— 

■ udliLL. 

1 ^ i^y l^iSjJ ^J-<f y 

Then (f. 57 ff) another ghaisal by Kamulu'd-Dln Isma c il F 
beginning 

* i>Li£j _.o Jjp- / j 1 ^' 

The charms of Spring having been exhausted, wo come 
(T. o7 h i to Ehe praises of Autumn, especially its fruits, the 
apples of Azaybh {iri^) t the penohes, and the grapes, on 
which lust the following short ghasfxl is quoted: —■ 

1 ^y J-y ^yj 

' jp>\ J* 

' ^v 1 -' rf- rr 

‘jr^j lj 1 —; -><- ^ 4 >'y— ' 

i fc^ 1 ^ i*) 1 **- .a—*—^ ^ f 

* cj—j j ^l-ac* 1 

' J — - 1 ,_j“ J 

j._i _ i- y* 

i j£y • r j j cw'j 40 
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The Winter season next claim a the author^ attention 
Hr 5 < h— o8tf)j and a description ol' its home enjoyments and 
fireside delights leads IiTiu to Encort n number of nnecdotes 
tllustratEng the quiuk-wir redness and power of repartee of 
e%en the least intelligent of Its inhabitants, “ Tvomeiij 
inifkftfuiurti/iatt t and fools/” to (jncite hia unohiTLiLlroiifl class!* 
filiation, These anecdotes, especially those which concern 
the degraded class mentioned second, are, lor the most part, 
the reverse of edifying; yet ihe scribe appears to have bee® 
so pleased with them that he has by mistake transcribed 
them twice over, so that f. 57 4, 1* 7 - f. ti2o. I- 7 arc repeated 
aghiu on f. fJ2«, l 7-f. (J6,r, 1. 17. Indeed, a passage 
beginning . . .-J_' u+^jL. and ending * U.. 

occurs three times over (f. 57 b, 11. G—IS; l 62a, 11. 7-14 ; 
and f. flfid, 1. 17-1, fifii, 1. 7 ), and the reader of the MS. 
muat skip from f. 112(7, ]. 7, to t (Pli, 1, 7. 

(_>t the fourteen stories comprised in the remainder of this 
chapter, the first six have a muHmnath for their hero; the 
seventh and eighth are about women; the lout six about 
half-witted fools or “naturals," Of the first group a 
celebrated mtikhannath named TJukhnndf ; once 

w oftce — appears as tba principal character 

in Sob. 1-4, and another named Ruzah (,j' once, ij, once) 
-i-Jashmi (or Chashmi) in No. 5. Neither of the women 
are mentioned by name, bat amongst the Took a certain 

7 .n!T gU ^ S in th ™ *™. mother named 
Abdullah m one All those stories are written in a 

b,„„Ehlv ^bxp. . rtidi i. i BleM ,i„ e „ . proo , 

U“ ,b ” ^‘ e “ lygunge h«. eh„ >g „, , h ^ th , 

lbcm J p 1 L^ti.tb™«on^tk f r* 8 "' 8 ' * k " h ” m ° 1,1 

” *• «- ■» 


= <f* G3 fl . L S) jU, ^ 


: (f. 58 4,1, 3) jLf 

■* 




ENTERTAININO ANECDOTES, 


6 7Z 


\.Jy'o = (ff.aDtf, LIT; 6Lt b, ], 13) ^ C£y 

— Jj L i_J_? 1 -=^- * ji ^ 

‘ w-^'^T ^ iiA*3i Q 


f, ij5fi ( } a'-*-* ^ j i ■■ * y ' (L 6u fii L 12) -'L. - ^ - 1 jj 

1 ^;V' } •jjjJ = fl- 7 


= (f. 65 i, 1 . 0 ; f. 61 a, 1. 12) ^ 




^ 1 1J1 i^1 J ^3 


OF these Rories I propose to give the textual ihro* and 
the substance {in translation) of five, omitting the remaining 
^ix lift objectionable* or point less, or both. 


No, 3. Rttkhnndi and th*. Jester of Kifmdn* 
(FI 59 a M II G-lS; 63^ 1L 3-1L) 


ij*** ' ^ * lT^ ' J" ^~^ r * li ^ 3 A 

^jV; j 1 j j' u>t!?r=“'* 

Hf' O ■' ' jl i J^ ( r-?J 1 UJ^ i S i’O JJL*^ 


v V ^ t^V 





d>UL+ 1 jL> -ijkj ,LlS-Ij CSJjJ-f ^ b * 

l*; J *— ^ jW ^ 

CH<if lii^J jXi-J * job Ip jii 

l/^/j *=-* J J 1 —;j_. J L*/ 0 -±J^- J-i=^ Lh 

J* ^ - ,Jl ^ LS^jV JJJ* 3 J V’ J S 

^j-* ^ T*di'l *Jy^ ^ jd ^ ij^ - * ^ 1 ■* j ' 
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J wWi- J-jS^ , jL* jt " 

^ JyjK-* J«-^ ■ ‘ 


Aj 


No, 5 . 7 /jtf J/uJfcftflw^if'.ft wfte irmteil a Jitie shroud, 

(FL 59*. 1L 1-7 ; B3J, 1. 14- tHar, 1, 3.) 


■^-v ^ *js 1 *)A *jj j' (* lj ^j 

4i jjV & tr^f; ^j"* |*Lta j 

kJ'-f’W' J^--* ^'- l ^ j' 

Jiii/l ,, 1 1 ji-jJ . ^ ^jL*,‘^ 


J^i k ■ ■ ^ ^-> j' tjfii 

■i— J V * J- ^ AlU 

j-^-jiji '- = -j^ = s ^ ^ 3 —L— 1 * „* j- ^ 


r-v 



<-H [•ipr* jl^- 


" *■ jliii '_!// ft, /iria/fliH rTii*(? the loo! til Jidfartj&H. 

(Ft Ma, 11 . fJ -17 ; 64 ft, 11 , 5 - 11 ,) 

j 1 L>jJ rti'jjj dJi J iL*>- jl t 

^ y j// 5 —^ ^ j-jUj jjjsh 

L’J 1 A : *-**N j.. r _. ^ ^ 

kj' J ■ J ^J -., v--~ f J ,J*J> jJ As* * t^dj-J ^LkS*- *•._* 

^ * ***J Co^r* 1 f*^ 3 3 Jjl 

'3 ^ : ,V ' LT^ C' 1 - 1 ^ * Jsij 
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\ ] aji' j' J^.- ^ 

\jM~3 ^ JL* | J tyi jJj bj Jfl t " " ■ ■ ^ Us- 

ti 1 ' ^“^' 1 A —j J isij* 

j j ■Hji 

_3aj ^ J ,**£- -A—f i^—^U- * jSl L^ili 

1 jjV* ^/;' 


Ncu 10. .AAifV-A/A ^iwiJjf rmr/ the madman. 

(FI- 00^ L 17-GO*, I 8; 6*4, 1. 12-654 £■) 

One day when AbuT-Fath 'Amid wm out riding u certain 
crazv fellow met him, caught bold of the tail of hw horse 
with batii hand^ so us to prevent him from moving^ and 
ericd: “ 0 Master! The marriage which thou hast concluded 
between thy sister isud So-and-so is not valid p and she is a* 
unlawful to him as his own mother, for, since thy father 
ia still living, thou bust no authority in I he matter I Ji The 
unfortunate nobleman, a Liable to escape, and thus put to 
the blush before the onlookers* tried every kind of argument 
and persuasion to induce the other to let liim go, but at last, 
luring reduced to desperation, struck him over the head with 
hia whip and wounded his scalp. The madman thereupon 
took to hia heels, with the blood streaming from hia fhoe 
duim to bis feet, crying out the while, 11 l wished La discuss 
Si point of law with the 'Amid* and he broke my head! tr 


No. 1L Aba'l-Fflmiri* nmf Sultan Mtnfitd of Ghnrnw. 

(FI mb* IL 8-13 j SSffp 11. 2-8.) 

There was in I^fnhSn si certain Abu’bFaw&ria, who, 
though crazy* used at times to say very smart things. 
When Sultan Mas'ud b. ifahmild h. Sabuktagiu (a*d* 1030- 
1D40) drove fi AIaVd-Duwhi out of Isfahan, bo desired to see 
AbuT-Fawari*, of whose quaint sayings ho had heard, und 
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caused him to be brought before him. O Alju'l-Fawiri?/' 
he demanded, "do you like me best, or the son of Kakuva ? JP 
(written io both places, hu t t he correct ion U obvious j, 

meaning + AldVd-Puwlu (Abu Ja*fur Muhammad b. Bush¬ 
man^! 1 b. Kdkwayh, a,d, 1007—1041). Abu'l - Fawiria 
replied in the Isfahan dialect, ™ Tu fiz-ftfil, m an maydd! f * 
Le. " Muy T at thou depart, and may he not return! ir 


No. 12. Ahn i-Ftutarh nnd *Ald*n f rf-Dairfn+ 

(Ft 60&, a I3-I7; ma, n e- 12 .) 

When 'AluVd-Dawla was engaged iu building the city- 
™h aflflfah&n + he imposed heavy taxes on the inhabitant* 
to defray the cost of its const ruction, so that they were 
preatly distressed. One day AbuM-Fuwftm meeting him, 
fluid, " Are voti wanting to make a garden ? ** ** How so? M 

replied the other. “Beoaiue^ 11 said Abu T l-Fuw&riB p "you 
are laying waste the city and building o wall round 
about it.” 


No + 13 „ A hit’t-Fftimm ft ax ho liking for ike Mosque* 

(Ff. 60 A, L 17 - 61 fl* L 13 - 66d, L 12-65&, L 5.) 

When, Qfi already mentioned, Sultan Mat' Ad. r<vok Isfahan 
from F A1A J u'd-Dawlu, the inhabitant* eutFered much at the 
hands of his soldiers. Many of them took refuge in the 
Mosque, but even there they were pursued by the victorious 
troops, who beheaded some, cut others iu pieces, and wounded 
many more, amongst them Abu'l-FuwariH, Some days later, 
when pence was again restored, he wun flitting near the same 
mosque while the people were going to prayers. Some nf 
them invited him to accompany them. He answered 
"1 went there only once in my life, und then 1 was nearly 
torn in pieces. What inducement should I have to oo there 
again P” 


EXTEETAINIXG AKEdDOTE^. 


err 


3fo. 14. Another tmmliing iitor&Mpper. 

A certain crazy follow called 1 Abdullah waa once 
reproached for not saying lib prayers. He replied in the 
Isfahan! dialect, " Fa-tUh-Ikharnh kharqj m-A6 ! JJ ( fI No 
land-tax is imposed on a mined village ! **) 

* Jp- ^ (JhAli 1 lil J * 

The only person mentioned in the remaining stories is 
Abnl-Wafa Mnhdi, called "Baghdadi,” who is referred to 
as not knowing the language of the country, and was 
therefore presumably an Arab 


Chapter VIII Describing Musa lid mtd Khhclm and tome of 
the remarkable mm of Isfahan. 

The chapter opens with the following Arabic poem by the 

translator (ft 61*, L 17- 016, l 5 ; 656, 11. 1H6):- 

1 JUUl ^JJul b SI 

1 t!* jj ui 

1 j ^L&Lub 

I ( j f i '-j- j Jj iA— jJ. - 

1 r WJT , tiljj ‘ ^Ur Jj&\ , Jfc->L, 

‘ ,* 4 ^ ^ U3L- Ul- ‘ J 

' *3# ‘ ,Jr^ V 'nfJ ^7 J-* j 

‘ —i *i |*V"^ *■& J J7“ ur* ^ 

Here follows a page (if. 016, Bfiafoi ornate description of 
Musdla, Harbin, Jayy, Zinda-rud* the G£v-l£hwiLni marsh 
/. H-A.E- igeh* 4fii 


1 4-1 7 <-^ UJ 

UlITCj I . .V j f ?H « j 


.un 
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and other placea near Isfahan; then an Arabic poem (f. 601) 
by Aba Sa'id Muhammad nr-Rasim i, beginning:— 

1 !_il! a -si 1 

Then another Arabic pacta by Abd U ha lib Hilsbiin b, ul- 
Hnsayn b. M ah a m rand ar-Rustami tfL G6Ji—t>7ff}, beginning:— 

* ii'jLj ^ ^ijy' ) * i_eLi U jL!' j-AA ^ 

‘ ^Lyj’J Lpfjjxl 1 jAi J ' Jjj ’l* isjiJi 

This is fallowed by trn. interesting Persian qasid/t by 
Shnrnfu’d-Din Shufarvah, describing the past splendour and 
actual devastation of Isfahan (ff, 67 a* l, 10 - 67 A, 1, I i) :— 


n-i ^ lU 1 ^ "| . B" J f 


))-**■ V)'*-*■ UJ 1 *J± - 1 c ! 1 

1 ■ - - lj > . dt-r JT j iLJ^L 

1 f4k»- ^ JLs ^ 

' a ~j ~* Lr t ’ s ~!j’ J ** ^ 

u‘“ J I - T- ' ]b!v' 1 ^ , 1 _! J 

t v - ' -■ *-j\—S- *—* v} \ * . \ .1 ^ t 
4 j U ^y'u> 

* *=—**» y ^y* - *wl-i jl 

* y —j y u“— 1 j* 

tl— uT"^ U?L J u,—*j .yjii 1 

z*}- 1 * - " "'’ cA'r 5 - li_ Cr-i 
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* • ’ <5-0—A, I i.y' 1 —^ 

r-r sr 


3 ft 


*'j - - ^ 




Ji 


ijH 

4 l -- ^ A J j-' cr-s^ i*J 

JL— J—jo1__j ^ cr --» ^ uT * 

4 J ~ .' ■ • ij. ™ '■ A. S - t 5 - ji i 

^A-JO ■— E ! 1 1 Jy-j' 

‘ & 1 < . ■ I p p A —)'■—*j J 

Jj l_J 


“* Ly t? «>W-ir-* 


* j-?** j^i ^ ^ i' 

— j—V-^ ^ j*» *-=*-* ; PP 

‘ ^ ; - y JO,/ 1 >*T i ^ 1 AJIaj J\ JsaC* 

«-*" i yf~ fc- ,-‘ A f~* 

“ J-s- g*^ j jj-y ^5“~ : 

*_j i j^jJ pi-j L*, Wi^lf 

* P-*j tj^) JS*- J-t P* W—iH U^~ rt 

/_v m ju_* '■■ .>i^-P jjLiJ 

4 ^jjjsr ^,-i-H v -tij 

j w'Uji- -J—w . J'^-0 

* cH is* ^ j^ 1 vH) 4>P' 

-o w.j—?■ ~-iri (*V* 
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h 4—^1 ■. r _■ d-J> l yfl \jy V. 

*f |r ■ ; * ? w 


The translator here alludes again (f. 67 b) to the 
Ritdb-i-I$ftiMn oi Hamza,, and another work by H All b, 
Hamza b, *Araroar [t 68a) entitled QaM*idu*»ti*Sharaf f the 
prolixity of which he excuses himself for not imitating- 
He will not, he mys, repeat the notices of the great men 
of earlier times which may be found in these books, bat will 
give brief accounts of the celebrities whom Isfahan has 
produced in hia own day, beginning with the Sayyids, or 
descendants of ‘All and the Prophet's daughter F&tinm, 
concerning whom (f. 68 b) Sn'id-i-Himvi Bays:— 

J Jj 4 j\ iti *1 j U It Jj ^J \ jLj 

‘ijz** us*—*? 5 1 Jjj i.jjj ajjM ^US? 1 Jji 


Here follow* (f. 69 b) a eulogy on the Amir ‘Ala'u'd-Dm 
Muhammad b, al-II art ad 4 Fakhra'd-Din Muhammad b- 
ul-Hadi al-HuBoyni al-'AlawI, concluding with tbo following 
Persian poem ;— 


* . - Jti 


-i j ( lacuna .) o— -I 

1 -^ S| j j ' ^ 4 *^' 

yJtT 1 r ^S=r — J 1 -*-*1 ** 3 j 


t-- J 




jl JyjJj 

' Ai jJ J^Li JU- *>li 


I F* «lfl 




.U A 


' cr-*J- 


I 
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y 1 *“' ir* 


~ - >'v i—~j V w - - 3 ^ *Se ^fcj- 

" '' * ~ ^ l 1 > m - CjW 1 ^ 

<it* ^ ji '-T^' J-» nJi 1 


4 *£/!.' n,J Ij 


L2I1 




1 k 


Here follows a long list of eminent Isfahan ia arranged in 
the following classes : (1) Persons of a period already ancient 
when al-MiifarnikhJ wrote his Maktmn ; (2) eon temporaries 
of ahMafnrrukhi; (3 , Arabic scholars, grammarians, philo¬ 
logists, and poets; (4) Persian poets; (5) ancient philosophers; 
ffi) philosophers oi al-M&fhrrukhi r s lime; (7) some Am- 
tinguisked persons who visited Isfahan. T see no use in 
giving a mere arid list of names, devoid of dates and 
biographical particulars, and shall therefore only mention 
the number of names in each dims and a few of those which 
are best known. 

1. Ihmous mew anterior to al-M^farrukhi’* tima t about 82 
names* including Shay kb * Abdallah b, Muhammad b. 
J&‘Jkr Hayyan, Ahmad Saff&r, Abu So'd Xaqqash ( u the 
Painter"), Abu Sabi SaTik, the Qadi Abu Nasr Sibawaybip 
Abul-QSjaim Fad l b Sahl 5 Abu Mans dr Hu'ammar, AbuT 
Mug!kith 'Abdu 1 !-Malik MudhnfFnr AttAab* This list 
includes two ladies, 'Ayisha*i-GargauIyya-i-Warkanij , ya 
and Karima the daughter of Abu Sa'id Muiuahhih {<&***), 

2. Contemporaries of wI-Mdfarr&kh^ about nameB p in¬ 
cluding the Shaykb-i-Ra'is Abu ‘Ahdi'Mh Qasim Fudl, Abu 
Tahir Farqadi, several persons bearing the title of Kiy[d f to. 
tho Kiyd Abu Fayd (aJ jfl), Kiyd of GiMn *\£) p the 
Kivi Abu Ishaq IbrAhim* Abu Nasr the son of Sibawayhi 
(see last paragraph); the Sharif Abbidd-JaTarL 
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3, Arabic scholar#} phihhgidi^ dc+ (I. 71 cr}, about 83 

ntmiesj including Sbnykk 'All Marz&uij Abu SoM Ru^tami, 
Abu Muslim Tahir Muhammad 'Abdullah Hamza, Abu 
M nbji miTmd Farqudi Quranlk f AbnTQ^flJm Ii^ghih t 
Abu Mutubb&r MujalHdi* Muhammad Abu Sa H id Wadr s Abu 
Na.fr iluf.adc.Uil Ahmad Bhmiiln Abu F Ali Bibtu't- 

Wizard, Abu Rukr Kawkabi, Abu'l-FadI Kawtaihi, Abu 
Sa + d Kharzad,, Abu p i-Fadl Zuyd Biwardi. Abul-Quaim + A]i 
Muhammad Badj 1 , Abu Nuri- H&mid, Abu Su'd Rakhtaginii 
Path-i-Karaji (PGuiji), Abu Mudar Ba l 'Adiiati h Abu J l- 
Ysw&ns Haiud WaekAiii ff* 7lt) p ’All Bindar (PBuudar) 
Mtraddib, TTstM Aw|tad, Abu Muhammad Abu 

Muslim Mibr-i'Tzad. 

4, Persian poeit (f + 717>) T about 73 p including Abu'l- 
HudkafEar Hu&ayn-abadi, "All BaZ2iiz p Abu Tdkir of Qutu, 
Abu TAlib Qasim Mu bn cm nail Rufiteum, Abu’hFudl Imm'U 
Muhammad Jarbadhaqani^ Abu'i-‘Abbas Ahmad ‘Abdullah 
Bind an, Bakhtjy&r-i-BwfmAiy Abu Muhammad Abu’J- 
Ma‘£U Farqadi, Abu Nusr Jarbndkuqaui * called BatmfK 
Hash fur uz KhuirLw-BaiiltDilii, Abu Nasi 1 Zimil, Muhammad 
Ahmad AJib t called Sajfdr w Muhammad Dawa'i, Abul-Mirja 
the grandson (la-i—) of 'Abdu3 p Nuar-i-Tarazi, Sirij-i-Azlmri, 
Abul-Hasaa Mnhdi, culled Hit mam, AWl-Finp Dur Firfizd- 
Fakbri. 

5. Ohter pMosophem, pht/dciam, etc, (f. 72d) p about 21 
names. including Abii - All MUkairayh, Yusuf the Jew, 
Abu J l-Husan the Sufi, Yt^qub the Jew, Muhammad Ahimid 
the astronomer. Bubmunyir-i-Murzubin, Abu 5ahi Kahhdl 
( w the Oculist v *) r Tliibit Furaj p Sabi the Jew. 

6. Later philosophers and p/iJ/siciati^ contemjmnirt/ frith 
uI-Md/arrkMli about 9 names. including Sbajkb Abu Nusr 
Mahmud Qisim Fadl, Suruahyar-i-Rumman, Abii All 
Dizuva, called (Jvistctwt,. Hakim Abul-Fanij Yuhannd, Abii 
Tihir Thabit 



mfioa at rervun &wyv** •„£, in Bu ¥&rfd {= Aha 1 
JarlddkofdM Ls the Arahidned form □( GoI^Mil 
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7. Distinguished men who hare rwUd Isfahan* about 
9 nanips, including the Imam til - Hasan, son of 1 Ali, 
‘Abdullah b. Zubuvr, when on his way Lc Jurjan* *Abdu f lMh 
h. A ; nn r b. Karir* grandson of *Abdii l-Huttahb* ctl- 

AsmiVi, M uhortimad b- Hisbuni* DWr-Euaiinii* Qutmb 
ftn-NumayTi, 

In these lists there occur u great number of names 
remarlinble us to their forms. 01 the moat interesting of 
these I subjoin three lists, the first ol MWWj the second 
of nkhm p the third of names ending in -mcagh or 
To this last class Professor Noeldeke has called special 
attention in hia Pemaafe Studio i, i p pp* 4 et mqq* This 
terminudun was probably pronounced originally ns 
of which -airaph wm the nearest Arabic equivalent: when 
vocalized in this MS, the * is generally sarin cun tod by 
dtwrna and the j by JdtM In each class I have 

arranged the names alphabetically. The term is sometime^* 
and Lhe vocalisation nearly always uncertain. Vowol-pointa 
are added only when found in the MS. 


1, Jfame* ending in 
‘ Ji + .r- 1 (cf. p. 39 supra) <l1 ' Ccf. & 

t'j ‘ aL, ‘ iJM J ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ 

*J*j**± ‘ 'MP ‘ 1 £cf - *J> ‘ *jj P- 49 

‘ JO;*. c (cf. ! ‘ ’ iJ-U ‘ *lSj*s 



2. Nisbiis ending ia 

* (cf. p. W Sttpra) ^15^^ ‘ ud^' *•#' 

* (P^jLL^-j * ^jULsLj) ijjbLsjJ 1 ‘ " K 

1 JJ* ‘ * ^ UU * ‘ ‘ 



tJS4 
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‘ ' J'V ‘ M 

3* Ntimm ending in 

1 <-?*>■£*> * tfirat letter not pointed) 4 _j Jyjj ‘ (place) aj^Aj 
Hj^j* *ij}* ' * A- i ^*— 1 A yv-j C itlx?) ' &i£\ 

4 - L iJlLi JJ 

N^at follow (f. 72£) some uiofo poems in praise of 
Iftfalifiji. Of these, the first is by Abu L Abdi'll&1i al-Husoyn 
b. Muhammad an-Bfatanal, entitled Mu'l-LMiwyn t "Master 
of the two languages” (i,e. Arabic snd Persian). It is 
written in the spirited mutaqdrib metrc T and the following 
verses from it will serve as a sumplo : — 

LlaftJf l_*# ,J_a ^ Lt»*l l” 

4 3 L-^ • * '/?« *1— * * sTys 

j 1 ^s-fd } 'jj— i j 

* * * 1 ly **-^ j j 1 |_jTj_j ^ i | <1 i „ 

. * , . b 1 j.—^ UL* 




' * ■ 


iVi 


'J 3 


*uUp*iu,Si jju 

‘ 'j'y s Jfj * ^j*d* j a^iis 

* jlu j Jj-J' l±-j±*. 1 i*h*j Vfi ^ 

* wf/W W?^ iLsU. ^_,, 

i Thio wh ttfeni, u ctouriy append from T4qCn (Mu'Jam, iiL - 
JfuOUiik, 398 ), t- n ploct near tfalifm, Hut to tm wnfonnded with Tibet! the 
F™“ nt wpital. wilieh *w in Bidy Hfomfeg tuna B hg,mlBt rf 11 HI-, 
imperbmre »d 4 *hith the BpJli^ W» ™]y du^ ix^ tb. „1,kr u U- 

£ r ** **%*^ to i, we£ 

tise Arabia root 11 to be pure/* 
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«- - " l* j vj.'W*' k r J ^- s *y 1 j —■ ; 

‘ 1 bi—s* klr^' ^ ^ Ug? i 

The next poem (f, 73 d) is by Abu, T&LLr al-Battinl, and 
begins :— 

1 jl A—S—-' « * J si-Jli 

' j ~-*!b tl£-U Ajl-t (^,-J s^ri 

The next is by Abu’bFadl Isma'il b. Mutammod al* 
Jarbadhaqunj, and begins: — 

1 '^-h V il ‘ A-iU j*s*' b 

The next is bv Abu'l-'Ala Bakhtiyfir b. Rumman b. Eharzad 
al-Isfnhanl, and begins 

‘ »yj+* <Asy Xt-te 4 ij ^ V ^sf 2 * 

The next (735) Ls by Abu Muhammad Tsma'il b. Abi Tahir 
b. 'Abdn'r-Rahim, and begins: — 

* V 1 ^ ->V f-A- 51 sJ# 4-^ * ^ J uV* 1 ,^4^ 

Tfee neit is by Ab^l-Hasati-ol-Jawliuri alrWtfjdfc, tmd 
begins:—- 

% Jiii * (jjjWlL Wis ^ j 1J 

*J5^. r ^aflil£ _LJ' o"A> J ‘ > I Ur* ? ; 

The next (£. 7id) is by Abu Ghalib Hibntu’Ilih b. Muhammad 
Htirun, and begins: —- 

* U- — * ,U- ^ 1 Uj jO JJi ^4^ b 


* Thu faHoning TtmdLUgH of tic MS. haxa tan mm nblt L 1, ^ Jf; 

L T P : 1- G* *jVv- 
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These Arabic poems are followed (fF* T4 6 t L 1 — 75 A r L 13) 
by four Persian qafidm composed by the translator in praise 
of Jofabdn and bis patron the IFfldr GhiyitWd-Diii Amir 
Muhammad. The Gnat begins:— 

4 ,_w- L — = w? 1 

‘ ^ fc “^j <^' 5 /j J V ^ j J 

The second begin*?: — 


The third begins: — 

I I JL # * h i m. r 

■* i ^ ^ J Jj—^ JS Ui 

The last (f. 75 a) begins: — 

Ijfjl j-j-J LJ^ " -Jj-n 41^. 


■^^vrr* jf- tJ 1 


l.uwL» ^ 


Here euds (i. 75 b) tb© translation of tb© MaJidtht-i-ItfahA* 
of al-Mufarrukhi 


AvI'&ndix (ff. 75 h -82 b). 

To this appendix the translator sums up and cniph&Bijses 
the purport of his book, which i* to show that Isfahan is 
alike tho roost charming and the most healthy of cities. 
In proof of the latter assertion ho cites Avicenna (Abu ‘All 
b. Sina) and Abu 'All Miakawayh (of whom the latter used 
to reside chiefly in Isfahan, winch he preferred to all other 
places), the groat minister and historian Bash lin'd-Bin 
Fudlu’ilah tiMlamndam, TaqIVd-Diu Ja'fur al-Isfahfini 
Sbnykh If idhdmu’d - Dfn Ishdq Muquya (Juy^Bstiid 
Muhammad ‘Umar Baba, Khwija Julil, Sul tAnJal&luM-Bin 
Maliksh&h the Seljuq, hi© celebrated minister the NidhjWl- 
Mulk, and the astronomer Ibrihim Muhammad. He again 
praises tho abundance and excellence of its fmits, and 
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especiallv the nipples of Aliyisb, concerning which he relates 
the following anecdote;—A certain plivsiciarj came to 
Irfaiian to practise, and rejoiced to see the heaps of fruit 
exposed for sale in the markets, thinking that here existed 
an ahimJant source of sickness. But later, on becoming 
acquainted with the properties of these applet, he was filled 
with despair for hie livelihood; "for." said he, "whatever 
ailments may be produced by the other fruits are corrected 
by these. 1 ' It also appears that tho college founded by the 
Nidhamul'Mulk was still flourishing in the translator's 
time, for he speaks of it (f. 80 a, 1. 5) as; 

* . - ~ A *5U ■ ,*+*.* AS 


Ibrdhim Muhammad Nuj&ml (“ the astronomer ") relates 
that some Isfchanis once sought an audience of Dftu'r- 
RhfMt'Ujn (Fadt b. Sabi, the Wasir of the Caliph al-HoWn) 
pr^cut some petition, Tie demanded of wbnt cit} they 
were, and, ou being in termed, remarked, " Then they arts of 
that people amongst whom there always exist in secret thirty 
ah'td/ fa class of the saints known us ' Men of tho Unseen,' 
Rifahtl-ghayb) whose prayers are answered” He then 
explained to those present that this favour had been granted 
to the city bv God in response to Abraham's prayer: 

* Itf-j A- 1 

This prayer was uttered by Abraham in gratitude for the 
refusal of the Isfahan* to loud tlieir support to Nimrod's 
impious wishes ou the occasion alluded to at pp. 38-3U iupra. 
Reference is also made to this tradition in the following 
Arabic verses, composed on the occasion of the assagai aatioti 
of Mard&wij (a.J>. »35) by a Turkish slave in one of the 
baths of Isfahan, where he was cordially hated because of 
the onerous taxes which bo hed imposed. 


* a£j Am J t b X J* 

4 ^ ^ l—cj L^. fO A 


* l^ii, „ !LAj *-— 

‘ ^ Uj J-U 1 ! $ l*LLi 
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* LT-i ,Jp? ^ 1 J4Xi 3 U jfe <S 4j li>i 

- r ■# s ' * ** 

1 iJ* Jf 5 * c~¥H JV ^ ^ ^ 

J '!? u cT* Li 4 " V ' } 4 ^ 4 'J i^r* 5 

Vjr^ ■*—* -lJ-XJ j Ji^? 1 

wCX-E -- L Wl L^p^jeJ^ 4 J i. i i * * it- J ^ ^ ---- \ 


4 1 


The translator next invokes G od "a blessing on kn? work in 
the following verses {f. 82 o) :— 

u^r-*'* ij-i' (i- at 7 W l - i -^' 

‘ J 1 -^ JiiUj A_il J-+^ JU,U ^ 

k J b ^ - 1 - ^.C ■ ,*■„ ! —I i-J U ptf ijJ? 



jUrfi' j tlJ i l 

^ 2 ■ ^ *- ~ ■ ^ ^tLj. ~ iiw j^p—j ^ ^ - - ■- 

‘ JUr# J* J . jJ=~> * 

uj-* (jV* nr ^ 

He roneludes with a final eulogy of bis patron, the TFrteir 
Amir GkiyAthu'd-TKn Muhammad* whom he calk:— 

lJ^4^ ft***} 

j^tjfj J “ j ; J 1 (wc) JJLlj- x- n - u T 

* CL Ciur (lg, *i T 87 + 

3 ^ L^if « an ebflmu 

Jj^ foUowbf ni^lDffH of Ike M3, W b^n fiEumd^- r I -jtUl' I -i 

f ^r - ’ 
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jQjl Sj ( Jiff * j i * + ' 1 jJ-* ) t — 7^' 

>UJiM AC i A? . A ~, ! iJ 
* Aii * 1 ^iL. ijp ! u»' u 


It only remains for me to express my deep obligation to 
my friend and colleague Professor A. A. Rerun for the 
invaluable help which he has given me in understanding 
and restoring the numerous Arabic verses scattered through 
this article. Without the assistance of his rare scholarship, 
given in the moat ungrudging and generous manner, these 
pages would have been marred by many more errors than 
they now contain. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


The above article was already in type wheu, during the 
East it Vacation of tkia year, I waa able to devote a fortnight 
tu the examination of the incomparable collection of Oriental 
manuscripts for mod by the late M + Oh. Schefer, and now 
belonging to the UiLliothlqiie Rationale in Paris. Amongst 
those which X had marked for extnmnation in the Catalogue 
oi this collection, published ]ml year by 11, Eloohet, was 
one (Supplement pmtrn, 1573) described on p, 137 as follows: 

JTistoire d Isfahan, par uu nnteur njui no so nummo point | 
une o&sez grande puttie de net ouvrago m compose d^extraiu 
do poWflL” This proved, to my great satisfaction, to bo 
another mauuampt of the work hern described, which, 
though much more modem (it was made in Rabi 1 I, a.h. 
PU5 = August, 1097), a applies a good many cOrreotions and 
emendations, and several pages (ft TQa^SJa) of additional 
matter which arc wanting in our MS. I regrot that T was 
unaware of its existence when I wrote this article, bat T am 
glad that I discovered it in time to include in a postscript 
some account oi the additional matter which it contains, 
the correct soils which it supplies, and the more important 
variants which it offers. 


Description of the Schkheii MS. (Buftl. Prks,, ] 573) 

The MS. comprise* ff. 135 of 21 0 * 13-8 e . mA 12 ^ flnd 
'* ^Titten in a good, clear noth/, with mbricotione. It was 
as WfJ ie!1 ? from lte foUowmg colophon, transcribed from 
^ ine ? J *" the librar J' rf «» ZiUMutldn 

lib* present Shah a elder brother) in b ’ nw 
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to JL Sebefera request for an ancient and trustworthy 
history of that town, transmitted tli.ro ugh lltrzfi Husayn 
Kh&n H^kim-bathix — 






}\sr LjUjJ- 




rfUjLi j' ; u^A ±*j±* 

■UT ^WL>- u'is- ^ ^ ^ 

i ! ! -x>- ' jJ Q 1 - —=>- l j .v i, ' fc 


4_jlse4i? ^jW? jl ^-~ i l Av ^ j 1 

JdsUll J_b % wi^l i^L- 


^4^-1 ^ r *T - i,^... ,~ .-i l i Jjj,* 1 * ■ " * 

ji 4*4*^ * «iri' 4= ^._r l ~ ; ’^■’-^ uj" 

* Jill. Jjfl a tifli JS . ‘ o.v/^U^T >u 


The Schofer MS, begins differently from ours, has a much 
shorter preface, rand entirely lacks t.ho autobiography of the 
author. After the title, TnrU:h-i-Isfahan t and the Bkmi'Utih, 
immediately follow fire couplets from the qaftda in ^U 1 
of which the tfwffti* is cited on p. 414 supra, tho first of these 
five being:— 

4 kS-sJjJ jL-sd^* LS-C- 1 ^ hH 1 /* 

‘ ■' - i l» ^ ‘ - y_L- j|l ,_&v Jjb <U“^ 

These five tflj/i 1 .? are succeeded by the following short preface 
in prose:— 

(♦♦*xsr* W^= '—'s^ s " u>!r®^ }'• j Jr* u 

&l .y j’jLil . L=j’ j 1 - Jj.' i-Ai aaiJ ^J^sr* (£24) 


092 
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Vjl *ii£T , ^L* 1 yi . '.—j t Hj^U >-lj j- 

y 4- j 4— ' ^ ^ Jjjl . 1.: . .1».' jillL* 'iL-» 


*r - ■ :~ £ ~ * J V J kyi *" 1 } &F S '- Jji* ) •ir^ j*’ ; U*^- 

*|W . ^ISJI dlT , (5W : ? &jfl) £.UII . Ju-dl 






i&'jf-i ‘ «b^» 


litre, at i.Tie beginning of the first chapter, the two texts 
join. The further differences which they present may be 
classified as (1) differences of smogaoiant, (2) complementary 
passages, (3j various readings. 


I, Difference 0 / arrangement. 

That certain dislocations, already existing in the original 
from which it was copied, disfigured our MS*, wan evident 
to me from ths first, mid these I endeavoured to correct ns 
far as possible before I won aware of the existence of the 
Schefer Codex, the examination of which supplies the 
following further corrections. From pp. 4-14 ( =ff &a-\ftb 
of our Codex = 11'. ti fj-24d of the Sc heft r Codex) the two 
texts run parallel, but here a dislocation occurs in aur 1[S, 
The passage beginning in L 15 of p. 434 mprn with the words 
“Eero follow two Arabic qasidas . . . and ending 
with the heading "Chapter IV” on p, 425. J. 23, should 
immediately follow the three Arabic couplets cited on p, 432. 
It is an interpolation where it stands, 1. 34 of p. 42D being 
the immediate continuation of 1, 15 of p. 434. Hence the 
words “ QiwdmnT-Islum " in the former should he directly 
followed by the words “One day a number of nobles” in 
the Litter, and the heading "Chapter IV” should stand 
before the words " The area of this district” on p 432 while 
Chapter HI really begins after L 5 of p. 427, and is entitled 
in the Schafer Codex (f 27 n) 

* *>VJ-y J 1 
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This h the only important dislcflsitioft in our MS- which 
I failed to correct before seeing [ht Schefer MS* 


2 , GompfettMUtartf pas*ti[/e*. 

As already not iced , the Preface of our MH. is almost 
wholly < 1*1 in ting in 'be .Schafer MS * which latter is in some 
other places less full than our Codes, On the other hand, 
our Codes presents a feerious lacuna, equivalent to 9 11. ol 
the Sehefer Codes (ff. TJ«-37^), after L 9 of p. 6&3 mpru. 
Of the additional mutter hare supplied by the Paris Alg. 
the following is a brief abstract : — 

I F. 79a) An Arabic poem of sis couplets on the death of 
this 11 Chief of the Daylemit^" beginning : —- 

4 j$A J3I ^ 


It is related of Kim lid b- Sumayr that he described how 
a certain king it p pro-ached tali An with intent to vex Mild 
harass in inhabitant.^ An old woman asked them (E 79 h) 
what they would give her if she succeeded in averring this 
calamity. Being promised any reward she might desire, 
she succeeded in seeing the invading monarch, and, by 
reflections cm tile common humanity of all mankind, and 
a recapitulation of the disasters which overtook Nimrod in 
con-iequence of his attempt to destroy Isfahan* in inducing 1 
him to abandon his intention and withdraw peaceably. It 
is further related (f. *0 a) that the first Khdrijito who 
appeared in these mountains was Abu Baluf s brother 
Ilizban (?) b. 4 fsa ^ fl mfim ^ reat valour 

iLiirl strength, only 20 years of age when ho Jlirat went 
nut in revolt and took to the mountain*. For three yens a 
be stopped all caravans bringing merchandise to Islnhdu, 
and the Isfahania r beLng rendered desperate, had recourse 
in prayer for deliverance from this evil. Harunu^-Rashi d 
eventually resolved to get rid -j! iIlss pest, and consul kd 


mt 
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with line of his handmaiden b aft to the best method of 
accomplishing this. He finally Rummoned Yshya b. Khdlid, 
the Barmecide, and told him that unless ho could produce 
tho brigand 1 * bead within a certain time* his own would 
be forfeited. Yabya the re upon despatched 4 + 000 horsemen, 
under the command of id-Aqta 1 , to effect the robber's capture 
in which at tempt they were successful- 

Another proof adduced by the author of the excellence of 
the Isfahan in is that they have been generally preferred as 
retain era and servants by the rulers of Persia especially by 
the Sasauian kings, who placed after them in the following 
order the inhabitant b of Miihiu d Ray! Sisian p Baghdad, and 
Adh&rhayj&n* Of 37-1 personal attendants of K hue raw 
Parwiz, 230 were Isfahan is, and to them exclusively was 
entrusted the care of the Bintf&h-iSarttydn r the old Royal 
Standard which was originally the leather apron of the 
blacksmith Hava (hero called Kabi, who was front 

the Tillage of 4^^- Risri Anushirwau desired that ita 
custody should always be in the hands of the family of 
Gildarz, Khusraw Parwiz, when he turned back irom 
fighting Bahrain Chubin, wished to cake the standard from 
the Isfahan is and give ii to the Xdharbay j &n is, whereupon 
a fight ensued between the two parties, in which the former 
were victorious. 

An Isfahani named Khw&razm one day came before 
Dnhak-BiwiLrusp and criticized frankly and severely some 
measure which he proponed to take. The tyrant, though 
filled with Iur>\ suffered him to depart unscathed; and, 
being questioned by his mother as to the reason of hi a 
forbearance, replied : M FI is true words intervened between 
me and ibis command. 71 

An army or 30 f 000 men was once preparing to at Tuck 
and destroy Iffhhin (f. H2&). Shnhruya— 

cfCj uAu,-* H}j #i) 

(jj-/ ^ JBj 

with +'K) ghui&ma went nut against them nnd slew them all 
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suve one, whom be sent back to boar tidings of the disaster 
to Ids people, after lie had out off his ears and nose. 

Arduahir Bnbukan used to say that no king 1 could obtain 
a decisive victory over another until ho had first secured the 
h* lp of the X^fah&nis, to whom also Ehusratv Purwiz used 
to ascribe his successes. Kfisbirw&n likewise preferred 
them, especially the people of Ferldim to all 

his other troops. 

Flajjii] b- Yusuf had a Fenian bodyguard commanded by 
Shabaim [AjUi, lower Shay ana, AiL-i), the sun of Firshan 
of Ldiihdn, from the district of Jury, from the village of 
Buzau (JjL? ) r who, hi the special station which they occupied 
outside his audience-hall, were wont to boast of the great 
qualities and deeds of their countrymen. This continual 
Taunting of the virtues, of Xsdiihiio vexed Huh rim-gush n us 
(tha mime k actually written but the correction 

is obvious) of Ray, who was associated with them ! i\ 8-J«) p 
until at last, vexed by some reflection on hid native town, 
he burst out Into vituperation against them. But Shabaim 
rebuked him+ raying, “Silence! lor Nuahirwdnused to say:— 

* i ^ u *■ ajy* J-dj'’ 

Bahrain-gusbuaf3 replied: — 

4 *1 U y ^ ii'4^ 1 

Shubina (here A 1 U&) answered : — ** Fir^hin (f. 836), though 
he be inv father, yet cun not attain to one-thousandth part of 
the honour and virtue of the least of the Mahan is, nor have 
we over heard of uny one of the kings of olden time who 
was able to dispense with them, or who preferred anyone 
to them - t while we have never heard of any special virtue 
or excellence in the people of Ray. The honour of one 
district, nay, of one village of Isfahan surpasses that of 
all Kay and its people.^ f hereupon he enumerated (f + S4r() 
many doughty deeds wrought by the men of Isfahan* 
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Abu Halim said to ibc- people of Basra when an Tsfuliani 
presented to him llii Arabic qaprfa beginning : — 




1 Jipr i\ ip < 


9t O people of BjjRm p by Allah I the Isfahan is lmye surpftssol 
you in scholarship/' An Arab, jnsl relumed from Isfahan* 
was questioned by 11 friend ns to his journey and adventures. 
The Arab replied:— 1 1 praised the Amir of this district 
(Mrtf) in one couplet, and be gave mo 1 O r OOO dirhams and 
answered my ver*e with another iufiniich r finer. My varse 
was this:— 

e Jx 0\ Ui 4 4V* J 01 Jt \s\ 

His reply waa us follows ;— 

“ * fj, < ju^ii j'Ji J6 1J1 

IX^re follows ff. Bin) au anecdote concerning a headman 
j Ljj j\ 0 f Isfahan named Ehariju, 
who, because all his wealth, property, farms, and furniture had 
been nnjustlj mid violently taken from him, used to pursue 
and waylay itukou’d-Dawia in the hopes of inducing him to 
restore at least some portion of his possessions. fiuknu'd- 
Dawlft, having stri ven to propitiate him by various gilts and 
charities, lost his patience and exclaimed,"< D old nuu, whnt 
hath set thee after us in this fashion ? 1 will not give thee 

one single liirium. Of what avail are thv vain expectations 
and importunities?” To which Kbarija replied in the dialect 
of Iffulidn :— 

V 'i uJ^J«S- 

Ruknu’d-Ilflwla did not understand this saying hat re¬ 
membered it, and. on his return from his ride, questioned 
his frmnds ns to it, meaning. On being informed of its 
purport be was overcome with anger, and resolved 
avenge hnmsdf KMrija (f 85fc being w«wd, ^ it 
to flee. Seme time later Rukuu^Dawia, accompanied by 
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hi* three aoiiSj wlls riding through Isfahan when ha met 
KMrija* who presented a petition. Ruknu P d-Duwla began 
to curse and revile him* and ordered hi h- retainers to drive 
him away, but Khurija said, again in the Isfahan dialect:— 

Lj jUiJ J ^siu j-j '/ efti i-Jt 

‘ •JW ‘S^ T 41 

Thereupon Ruknu'd-Dnwla swallowed down his anger and 
aide red him to be recompensed. 

Here follows (fit So ft-87 a) the story of which in oar 
muuuscript the beginning is wanting (see p. 6fl&, 1 1U T 
&tepr&) t though it is here told of Mu uyyidu d-Dmvhi, not of 
Kukmi d-Dawk. This prince was wont to wtdk nightly on 
the roof of Ilia palace and listen to the noise* of the tuwii, 
and when be heard sounds of merriment and revelry (!. Stte) 
be used to rejoice that bis people were happy, and go bock 
to bis palace to feast and drink; but when be beard no such 
joyous sounds, bo would retire sorrowful and depressed, and 
in the morning would tk?Tid to ascertain the meaning of this 
change. One day, in the noontide heut F he was thus walking 
on the roof of his palace when ha heard fome of his secre¬ 
tin ins and servants discussing the request & which they would 
prefer if their master were to promise to grant them any 
boon which they might crave* One said he would demand 
on increase of salary; another, an increased allowance of 
rich meat and choice wine from the royal kitchen and 
cellar f a third, admission to the King's private table and 
a share of all hid pleasures, and to drink with him as his 
boon companion, and then to be Beat home uii one of hit 
horses A fourth, unlucky wretch, forgetting the proverb 
11 Calamity attends on speech ” ^)* 

that he would desire the King to inflict on him a hundred 
stripes, and in expel him from the city, . * . [Hero 

ihe lacuna ends, and the Schefer Codex* £ joins ours* 

f * 48 a] 


HI^IOET or ISFAIUN. 


3. ITinot (umnfr, 

{Ttuff Mlinbcr* tn which 1 p’ h rofr-F to fhfr ppnji^ nf this 


ilrtidij; ihi&j to which J I T ip prcEaed, 1u llir fuliu* <i the Sorter f'.hto- 

P, 415,1.13,for; U.18-10,poem not.specified, 
anther oak cited; I. 20. ^ Tor ; Inst line, Jarhddhn- 
qdtii " is added alter Khwansur, 

P, 41(3,3,1, “Fami-Khitsrarn" ia added before * Adud ; 1. 15, 

as in our MS,, for tty #; 1, 10, for ; the 

reading Lfll—i-=- is confirmed; I. 17, ■ 4'-.-=^'. 1 ; l, IS, the 
reading ^DUi is confirmed; L 33, the title of lvlith pirn's poem 
ie again omitted; 1. 25, - ]. 37, '* al-Mushatjib 

at-H<maddnl end of last line, “ and the Sahib ibn ‘Abbott ” 
is added, 

P.417, L 1, “ Chapter IL In praise of Isfahan !. 15. 
the title of Hanism's wort is given as ]. 

read ; " by an architect named J&jy the son of Zdda l. 2-1, 

J*-r* for ^ ; last line, “ T'tri " for Tir. 



for Quz (jji), 

P, 420, L 13, for al-Buhturl t “ Bahhtari" f 
P. 421, 1. ft, after Ahmad is added, " i.',-l/i b. .it; Tdlib 
at - ffttsayni al-Alani aUtadani”- 11, 1^13, these descriptions 


seem to be replaced bv a descrintinii nf MA rtt n* l in . „.i 



Kdrdn" is added after Bdyhd-Bair. 



roarrsoarpr. 


cm 


P. 424, L I, end, ; L 2, j; fc»2= 1,1—; 1. s. end, 

u l£dj,jf t after which the following additional couplet:— 

‘ ^r 1 jd r i J‘ j ij-i 

1 *jjVj ^ /*V ^jz* ^r * 1 


1 , 15 , aa already noted, the passage beginning " Here follow*’ 
and ending on the next page with the title Chapter I\ is 
misplaced here, and should stand between 11. 15 and 1G on 
p. 433 ; 1. 24, ■and Of this poem roar more 

couplets are given in the Scheffer Codes, and it is followed by 
another q&sul/i Ly the Sahib latna il l), Abbad containing six 
couplets, of which the first is:— 

c J_Jj * ‘^ -j,—' ]P? (j-* Jz“ ’ J ' 


[',425, l. G, icLil, and w-^ for \ 1. 7, ; 1, S, 

tjJ-j Cafe) j l. 9, ; 1- 13. and ^ for 

-T^Jl; 1. 14, "six” for "aeren”; 1. 17, read “one of the 
three Abii’l-Qiisima 1. 20, insert " b.” before da' far ; 1. 24 
is a direct continuation of 1, 15 of Llie lflat page. 

P, 426, L 23, for ; 1.28, "eight" for “seven.” 

P. 427,1, 2, here should stand the title of Chapter III, as 
follow? :— 

* j j V ■ j > 1 

1 17, Vj J!- 

P. 426,1. 5 ," Qds" (y-G) i 11* 9-10, " Qdlafar" C^dU); 
11.11 and 22, “ Abritr n (or ,f Abamcar" jj^l); 1.23, '* hfan- 
ddb° kJltakJ ); 1. 26, “ Pin n 
P. 429, 1, 3, , " of Slhdbdd "; l. 14, " HdJcdda " 

( 4 ^) and “ Wujuotrd" 1* ‘ 20 . “ Tlmirit " or 



too 
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" Ttmirt ” ; ]. 24, the locality 

of this tillage of Amatha is more fidly described as follows:— 

* * 1 J-j 1 -* 1 )J jlXwJS J p— 3 1 tJ .,L n • '* 1 i ; J 1 -“- --•. 1 1 

L 27* ; I* 2S P for , and jjJL* A^^il for 

m'J ; L 29, jjI. for i^ulajdiU, ; h 30 p 
P, 430,1 l. 0 P 11 IldmaJudbdd Jh 1* 10 p insert. ** two rr 

before £f lizards 11. 24-23, &a&- (or sag-) hmj” ( J . . f.A 
and '* JCftasfmsfaU n (; L 31— 

' jV ^Sj jJ Jx* -J U2' 1 - J* 

L32, " Mvryhdr’' (jKXjJ. 

P- 431, 1. a, " Kuh-I-Zandzat" l^Uj t £); ]. 7, “Sin” 

(not “ Skhh ”); l 27. “ Nandbdd" UbLj). 

P- 432,1, 4. om. [ Jici] and lUX. for cjXJI ; ], J 4, 
for sLjI^ ; 1.15. l£=s- for ^; after this has follow 
eleven more couplet* in a different rhyme, beginning >_ 

* -V iJJ j ^ cr* ' cJjUj jUill Wije 

and then a poem of fourteen eonpfoto by al-Mifimrtkhi, the 

author of the Mabd&m, beginning 

( iLU^ 

The title “ Chapter IV " should eland after thia line. 

P. 433 , 1 . 8 , 11 H<imdn n for “ifo'W'; 1 . 23 , “ofOMmin" 
for “ of N£’tn ” C^UII); 11.26-27, the same hiatus e^is, 
only He word Jli standing after ^; last line, *' Sunbuidn " 

P.434 f Ll,‘ffi fl rcWt tJ U > ) ; 1.7 t *JU*f w >i u 
P. 435, L 4, cm. ^ . n, 10 _, 7 ieai ^ 

* )}J? > ^ , # 
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1. IS, the word “ Sottd " ia inserted before *" of Herat,' so that 
the whole reads :— 

- ■ * * 
and should be translated. Jl the-eminent and accomplished roe 1 
Saidd-mniTi ’ — a poet frequently cited (e.$. p. 4331 in this 
work; II. 23 and 23 afford confirmation nf this; 11. 24-27 
omitted. 

P. 430, 11. 1-10, omitted. 

P. 437. l.lt, "43" for "37 " ; the first bayt of this poem. 


stands thus :—* 

‘ ,_y JJU } m UldJl _w iiill? s W 

II. 16-17, " two Adma-mosquea, one the old mosque 

P. 438, 1. d, “The other mosque"; 1. 10, j^j^r Itiot 

); 1. 20, ^4 is added after &U. 

* P. 439,1. 4, jl j’j for j'd j ; L 31, & ^ t-y '*-! S h afi ’ 
“ Lanjdt i * ; II. 37-33 :- 

J*-' ,1 dl-A s*- ,J \y +tIjjOh jjj j * * 

P. 44U, I. 2, " Loafin' £^1^0) again for ■■ Lj, 

** Wahdmdn " (^LJa,) ; 1. 31, adds 11 and Abu't-TifV' after 
“ ‘Abbds." 

P. 441,1, G, , j!; 1.11, the emendation Z~y is confirmed; 


1. 12, itlii ; 1-10, 


for 


; L IS, Cdlb for Lilli ; 


1. 23, aJi 1 A+& • 

P. 443,1. 7. it ie not clear to whom the pronoun refers j ]. 8, 
31 Tor L'J in fir-t mirrd *: 1- 13. the Schefer Codex substitutes 
the fallowing couplet:— 

1 I^jUj ^ V-U 3 ’jy L Jr 1 ^ Ll 

I. 14, ljJ'i . - ■ LpJ ,; 1. Id, the emendation Is confirmed ; 

J. 10. j; 1. 17 ends iii <u>; last line, for H Arabic " ) 

1 am not sure that " Ghuzzi i^jil I* not meant. 
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P.443,1.9, f , “ Sard," for ^ }J * W "of Merr”; i, 31, 
" /b'frfJtt/a " (*ij) 0 ,U:); i 33, " 1000 " U *1; 1. 34. " oZ 

m*'t ^ j 

P. 444, L a, JUH : ]. 18, ■■ PaZui " (<L). 

P. 445, I. 27. “ a credible man " 

P. 682, L 22, ** Wa/und 'i 1. 23, *' a/J«4rfri" l^LjSl); 
1. 29. jjUlj . , jj^U 

P. 063, 1. 2, Llfclil— ; t. 3, ; 1. 4, ;„ii for i-iJ ; 

I. 5, ^-s.»; the emendation ^Li is confirmed. 

P, 064,1. Q, for Jjj; List line, ; last line of 

footnote, ijf-iyL. 

P. 0155, I, S, " hnyghlagh " ( 4,1, W ,_ >); 1, 9, here follows the 
additional matter comprised In ET. 79o 11. 2)-S7 a of the Schder 
Codes, of which the su Lets nee line been already given ; 

II. 34-38, omitted. 

P.600,11.1-14. omitted ; 1. 24, " ilusayn b t Lurdb L31, 
11 Maslama ” for Salima.” 

P. 668,1. 9, *' Wddshir" 

P. 0C9, L 2, Jjj for i 1. 4, jUS|; 1, 10, U for Lj * 
1. ,i for^l; 1. 10, [^,] omitted twice ; lost line, . 

for L*, 


IL 670, 1. 2, OIL. j 1, 3, Cun, 1, - t 

L Hi for ; 1. la, ■ - - 4 ,;.^ f or mf ^ 

P. 671, after L 3, the initial verse is given os follows :_ 

' 1 Jl. 3 jji CiCi jj ji jl 1 \ JZ jj ^JU j\ 4 j 


' ? e ? !S ' "IS? k “ u“-’ *& Ul ^ tb , 

““ «*■ *** '“i wu. 1 « a.„ .4 mL» r jl: 

if- thu SSiihiLmmcidiLri belk t, the fuiJt, r of Abi d s ,™ « " . ' C ~ 
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P.672, 11,21,32, the Schafer Codes lrn^ throaghont. 

except on f, 103 6, 1. 10, where it hud ■ 1. 34, 'y>- 

P. G73,1.4* JL* J >, ,j4h y ; 1* C, iju for i^. mafe; L 13. 
cm, [.]; 1, 15, i'JjH+j for 4 Jj/. , for j--j, for 

; L IS. after jc/-., j-'Ul j ; 1* 10, 'jy for jpj. 
P. 674,1 2, ^USU. ; mlded after Jus^ ; 1. C, t\} ^ 

, tf * ; 1. 7, l^Jl.IL,. om. [ytS], ^ mlded alter ^; 1. 8. 

om- [J]; 1 10, ^ ; 1- 13 » -W J ; lwat Lwo liu0S - 

the words [^, . . . -Ws .] are omitted by Loinolotelcuton. 
P. 675,1. 3, JU jJi ; 1- 5, for 

P. G76, 1. 3. JupK, aa here. 

T. 677,1. 10. fLdl for jUiil, (J£ for 
p, C7S, 1.3, " ar-IiastamV' for “ ar-Sdeimi^ followed Lv 
11 alMadinl" (sifl); 1. 6, for for 

^j JV 1 for ; 1, 15, for * 1- for ; 

11. 31-34 are omitted, and replaced by the two fell owing 
couplets: — ■ 

‘ '—**'j^ , J’i^ ^ c/** 

1 j-* ^ j } &)** ^ 

‘ d^f-ir* Vjf *a? 

1 ;V. frfa J-' j’ ^ ^ 

P, (179, 1- 2, ^ ^ ; of the couplets on thU 

page, the second, third, fi!Ui, eislh. seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh are omitted, 

P. G8U, 1. 12, 11 the poet" lor " S»W-i-tfltrari"; L 1(1. 
df-J/artflia attd the noble Aajii, etc. ; !-1 1 , Haydot 
stands before lt al-Ifddi "; 1. 19, the lacuna is filled by the 
words — jjjjlj ub ; 11. 31-22 omitted. 
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P. 831, It. 3-+, omitted; ft 1?, th>? title stands :— 



,iiL 


T*J-i Jj*- 

|J 



I. 20, “ Jabbdn " for " Hayyht" followed by " Ain't SaM 
‘Umar,” and " Said" for " Sa'd”; L 23, " Ghaytk" for 
M Muyhith 1. So, y \ ; 1. 29, J-fULLi J, L£!l . 

P. 632, 1, 2, ** Marzuqi ” Ibr “ Jfarzufti/ 1 "Said” for 
“ &t‘d 1. 10, "lid ‘Adrian b. Ain't-” He. ■ ft 14, after 
indiifih)/?/’ i>4 jg* _jj' (jJjL-w ; i. 15, after “ liazmLz" 
lir * * t‘* find oj contemporaries f, >; I. 16, “ Gkulib ” 
for * Tdlib ; 1. 10, “ Alcfdni” " Jar/ddaqdni r> ; I, 20, 
"Zamtt"- J. 22, “ MdfarntkhV' after « AzAaA 1. 23, 
;.V^ J ^ QT )v 27, “ Abu'l.Jftteayn" 

P, 633,1. 4, ji/ !br^/i Lw/jii. for AL» , jj./:. for 
j ■ i- 28, (eft p,683 supra )* last line, -y >-, 

P. 084,1. 1, ^yUi 1 after ; 1, 9 , « oH-JVhrffitf "'fa* 

; L 17, J *4 j | 1. 10, ^ for and 

i*cl for ; 1. 20, end, ; the emendation 
ib confirmed* 

P. 685, 1. 2, *4^* for , l, 3, " at-BisfJmi " for 
yt- Iiattdm" ; 1. 5. U for 3; ft 10, « Fatima* * Ibr 
hanimtin ; J, 12, ; ft 14, “ of Herat 1 ’ added after 

“ ‘Abd»'r-HaAlm "; ft 20, " Ifubatu'Ildk” and *»*■ after 


P, 696,1.5, i 1. It*. for ^; ft ia ( \ ,ft L , 

and ; ft 2o, there ie here a lacuna of one page in the 

Behefcr Coder. 

P. 687,11. 1-11, omitted. 

P. 688,1. 1, ft o, 4U-W; 1.11, At lKlg 

point, eave for the colophon (cited at p, 601 supra), the thaler 
Codes eiida* 
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Art. XXVI.— Emotternl Religion in r*t§»i a* afeeted bg 
Untie and Singing. Being a Trunskrimi of a Book of 
the Ihga ■ UlSm* ad-Din of al-Ghratf vi th Analysis 
Annotation, a n d A ppcadi ces. By D s; sc a s B. Macdoxa lu, 
Hartford, Conn. 

{Ommuifnm^ Ml.) 


IT. 


The Second Chapter, treating of the Effect* of Mueic and 
Singing, and the Lntn of Polite Conduct connected timrcvUh. 

Know that the first atop in Hearing is understanding 
what is heard, ami applying it lu »n idea which occurs to 
the hearer. Then this understanding bis ns fruit aMtaqr, 
and ecstasy moving of the member*. Let l bet* be a con¬ 
sideration. then, oi these three stages. 


The First Stage, treating or Un Persian ding. 

It varies ns the conditions of the hearer vary. The first 
of these is that Im hearing consists in receiving the simple 
physical impression, that is, lw h« ^faction m what 
he bears apart from the pleasure taken in the melodic* and 
toiiea. This i* allowable, and Is the bwe.t oi the order, oi 
hearing, since camels are partakers with him in it. And 
BOp too, am all beasts, for this taste n^ires for itseli 
life only, and every animat has a kind of pleasure in 
agreeable sounds. The second condition is that he Ltnm 

with unde rat am ling, t™* *PP^ es ^ ltfuT * to ^ ,u 

( ,f fl creature, cither to a special individual or not. This 
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i$ how youths and Hie lustful hear, and their application 
of the tilings heard la in proportion to their lusts and in 
accordance with their states. This condition b loo low for 
us to apeak of it, except to explain ir> lowness anil that it 
is forbidden. The third condition is (hat he should apply 
what he hears Lo the states of his own soul in his Inter¬ 
course 1 with God Most High, and to the changing of his 
states, consisting of possibility one time and of impassibility 
another time. This is the Hearing of the Murids, especially 
of such as are beginners, for the Murid j[i.e. the wisher, 
desirer] of necessity has a thing desired which is hia object, 
and his object is the experiential knowledge of God (who 
is exulted above nil imperfection), and meeting TTirn, and 
arriving at Him by the path of Witnessing that which 
is secret, and of uplifting the veil. In his object he has 
a Path which lie pursues, mid Intercourse in which h>' 
perseveres, and state* which encounter him in his Inter¬ 
course, Then, whenever he hears mention of chiding, or 
exhortation, or acceptance, or rejection, or union, or 
departure, or drawing near, or being distant, or bemoaning 
that which bus escaped, or thirsting for that which is 
expected, nr longing for that which arrives, or coveting, or 
despairing, or solitude, or seeking society, or accomplishing 
d' a promise, nr breaking of a covenant, or fear of separation, 
nr rejoicing in close union, or mention of attention to the 
beloved and rejection of the Watcher, or the pouring forth 
nf tears, or the close following one another of nobs, nr length 
of separation, or promise of close anion, or anything besides 
of that of which poems contain the ilescription, then, 
without fail, some of this must agree with the state of tho 
Murtd in his seeking, and that will act the part or a tinder- 
box which will light the fuel of hU heart. Then its flumes 
bluze up in him, and longing is strongly excited, and there 
jmuilt him, because of it, states to which he is not 

m traBrikti! 1 traiuLLctloii T 

h li-pplk4 lo ■DDE 111 tbl? dfrbklfe of 
■a entiT batwttm ror-D in thfl TMUrlu 
jHLrtnmliip, rtlsima at all ttnd* r ifa a 
I nl-OhlEJill H rtillflctitftl of jKrtifQii, .Jj 


. tit li . i bfi worn in the 
WV.i'Wr’U 4Dd di-utjte* ttum 
ff™2* Aj( jyiiiimdciiw, *&2n r 
Lh*i InjHticrt] St.-nH! f Compare l]i tj 
nfr •l-mv'tnm&t 


* I 

pfrirui 

distil- 
Jthja, i 
tltlf? O 
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accustomed, and ha has broad scope in applying the 
expressions to bis states. And it ie not incumbent on the 
hearer that he should consider what the poet intended in 
his words. For every saving has different aspects, and 
every man of understanding (in getting its meaning from 
it'} has his own fortune. 

Let us give some examples of this applying and under¬ 
standing, in order that the foolish may not lancy that the 
listener to verses, in which there is mention of mouth and 
cheeks and temple-' 1 , understands by them only their outward 
meaning. We have nu need to tell how the meaning is 
gained from the verses ; in the stories of the People of 
Hearing there is enough to reveal that. It is narrated that 
one of them beard Nomeoue saying — 

« The messenger said, ‘ To-morrow he will visit *; then 
said I, 1 Dost thou know wliat thou hast so id ? * ” 


Then the melody und words excited him, and he constrained 
himself to an ecstasy, and began repeating it, putting ‘ we ' 
in the place of 1 he,’ and saying, “ The messenger said, ' To¬ 
morrow we shall visit/ ” until he feinted from the force of 
the joy and pies sure and gladness. And when he recovered 
they asked him about his ecstasy, whence it was. Then he 
said, “I remembered the saying of the Apostle of God that 
the people of the Garden shall visit their Lord every 
Friday, once/* 


1 Thi* S fivtn rftwMirw <?□ tho mystical lHf of |K“?try. It should bo noticed 
how .bmltttH Is flu poEitiBO Laid down ; tbs Jklw^etstwm nrny he pnwtj- 
Huhiectivi' W, have U hen tlu‘ qttWttan of tho NCOUil WOK or of 
as it is understood in Wsstmra TSknbmi then 1 niay bo any mtmher of wterpre- 
tniiuns. uwuntiHjr to the number of tlw IM* f *}« JJ«J- 

Wh sbail «ic hsreafier hflwrtah triaimunt oi the Qljr an J 7 “ ,!l * 

wnnl of Gotl. and cult ubIv bo BjtpM with fir ia wntn E which God paw it, nod 
ft dtadini&d freai human words. Tiwtry, tben, IS uwtod a. 

mm ir » With iw; It is vi.-uo, iodefloitt'. rnggartm-»f omohoas not »i tlon^. 
Till 1 is ooaVin aW. A* bus ton wed 1*3, ' L PI*™, ttw. ■™d eMlnutaBfl! 

rive the Arab „..i* i» xaeanlnir-'‘ Inthe-aiDv ■*» Hfcm in JttrJfipcnrf 
f„l. Rodim, i<[>. 2 # said, Kin GebriauuSoyoUsr Zunto licgt in don 
imbitorieiidrti Worbai do* Test*, d*r sir Am ^™F*eWWwi 

win], v .T. dsm UHV Bruit crfiilll.". Cmmw, tt», an rataM Mp by 
tin -:iuiv writiT in bis ZrA*»ti-Jo HfAfm rff, kattn . furr, <-d, Sodtm, u, 
pp. la: f.! and Sim;Laurel’s 1 t-Tuurks on poetry sad uiosic in I’etmocki 't Otmlhttf 
mtfi f chiip. liiL 
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And ar-Raqqi narrated from Ibn ud-Dami] 1 that he aid: 
41 1 and Ibu ul-Fuwutl 1 were pushing ulung lhe Tigris 
between til-Ik* m and ah Chalk, and lo, there wan a beautiful 
house with a raised veranda, upon which wits a man with 
n slave-girl before him, and she was Binging—- 

1 [Dedicate to God i& a love which is given freely from 
me to thee.] 

Everv day thou ekangest ; other nonduct than ibis would 
be mare comely In thee. 

[Docst thou not sec life waning and the messenger of death 
drawing near?] * 3 


And lo T under the veranda was a beautiful youth with 
a leather drink! ug-cup In tils hand and a patched gown on,, 
listening. And he said, 1 0 nlftve-gfr], hy Allah, and by 
the iifu of tliv master t repeat that ver^e t 11 Every dav thou 
ohungest." I' Then *he repeated It, and the youth kept 
B4i} lug, lhis r by Allah, is my changing in my state with 
the truth! And he sobbed a mb and diad H Thou we 
‘ A dut J enctiuiuercd us/ So we stood, and the 
muster of the house mm to the sLuvo-girl, *Tlioa art free 
for the sake of the Face of God Most High/ * Then the 
people of aUBssra crime out and prayed over the youth, and 
when they had finished burying him, the master of the 
Iiou.hl silk, I cull you to wltue^ that everything which 
belongs f in® is dedicate to God, and all my iWgiri* are 



■uiti Ant we m h-arf al.Ote 'uiuf 13 ,!?^ tefarew* that 

□ it mpxi. 0EB*taSSfwhf^" 7 )v -W 

towfib and d lap bn?. Jl r ^-vQWtil ttii-niLH a desks in 

■»f fht unsr IB WJWUP iSIiefi! _ Fw Jl ittflnaf, tlNtt ■•“T-'** |«l* 

Knrnt on htoriji" a poptn p-rited **,. Thu KV ’ri* 1 *» t» ralifttuu* elcito- 

i« (ho EUttS'. eipSt-J” , »■ PI- »* «- Ibk* case toll 

mouunjf or int.ntirm. Ath-Tlii’lfthi Ttota”!! 1 ’^ ^“T a0 rriJgknn 

emutiun when they hoard the buf'in »l J * T ia4 ? «B tli(no wj»n dk-J with 

So. 3939 . 1 * tiWm Cat., So, Wo. ykh 

* Thai he oirw mo the ^ ni God k z, x rtWard . 
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free* and this bouse is dedicate. 1 Then lie cast off his 
clothes and girt himself with a tunic [fair] and put on 
another as a cloak [ritfa] 1 and went his Tray* and the people 
were gazing at him until he vanished in the distance from 
their eyes while they were weeping, and there was nothing 
heard of him again/ 1 And tho purport is that this man 
considered hitnself drowning at the time through Hus stato 
in relation to God Most High and through the knowledge 
that he was too weak to be constant in the beauty of fair 
Intercourse with God and through grief at tho changing 
of his heart and its turning fro to the laws of the Truth* 
Then when there struck upon his ear what agreed with his 
state, he heard it as from God Must High as though He 
were addressing him and saying to him— 

Mi Every day thou changes!; other conduct than this 
would be more comely in thee/' 

And it behoves him whoee Healing is from God and 
concerning God and in Him that he should have grasped 
firmly the canon of the science treating of the knowledge 
of God Most High and of His attributes. If he haa not, 
there is danger to him of Hearing with regard to God Most 
High what is impossible concerning Ilim and of being im 
unbeliever in Ham. And in the Hearing of the Murid, who 
is a beginner, there is danger, except when he applies what 
be hears to his own states only, in so far as what he hears 
cannot be connected with tho description of God Most High, 
This very verso exemplifies such a possible error. If ho bad 
heard it us to himself, as though he were addressing with it 
his Lord, whose are Might and Majesty, then he would 
have ascribed the changing to God Most High and so would 
have lieen an unbeliever. This sometimes happens from 
pure and absolute ignorance unmixed with any appreciation 
of the truth, and sometimes it springs from an ignorance 

1 Tlmt ts + ho rallifrd Mi ulntbin^ to the simple*"* posaiblo fw b sign ol c-ellkliuv 
i,n tin* iLJct-tic liiu. It tuny *l«i tliK'ilil itml Im went Oil |>L]^riiiiu£t-< lor the /Arvljt* 
clothing cowta, iu |mm, tit nn mad a ridi t mid wme pilgrims, mt ot 
dfl-ratiuu* D^uine it from their fiftt netting out. 
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to which he is led by a hind of appreciation of the truth. 
That liiHt is when he sees that the changing of the states of 
his heart and the changing of the states of the rest of the 
world are from God, and that i.s truth, for Ho at one time 
expands the heart of Hi a creature nod at another contracts 
it, at ode lime illumines it and at another darken* it, <it 
one time hardens it and at another softens it, nf one time 
establishes it in obedience to Himself and strengthens it 
therein and at another makes the Devil to rule over it and 
turn it from, the lm of the Truth. This, all of it, is from 
God Most nigh. 

And perhaps the poet meant here duty to ascribe to his 

beloved the being changeable in accepting him and rejecting 

him, in making him draw near and making him retire — 

that such was his moaning. Then the Hearing nf it in 

that way with regard to God Mnst High is pure unbelief. 

Yea, it is necessary that it should bo known that Tie. who 

is exalted above imperfection und is Most High, produces 

change but is not changed Himself, makes others different 

but does not become different Himself, and therein is 

opposed, to His creatures. This knowledge results to the 

Murid by acceptance on faith and on the evidence of 

tradition, but results to tbs discerning ‘Arif by certainty, 

revealed and verified. That is one of the greatest wonders 

of the Mtrdmtes of Gad that He change, without being 

Himself changed; a thing that is only thinkable in the 

case of God Most H.gh ; all dso that produces a change 

dw T EOt without that product 

a change in itself. r 0 

And of those who Ml into ttm „„ ^ 
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ilie faithful believers umi rejects the hearts oi driers and 
of the infatuate, and there h no one who hinders after He 
has irivets -r irivea after He has hindered, and Ho has not 
restrained ffh aid from unbelievers for nny previous crime, 
nor has He assisted the Prophets with His aid and with, 
the light of His guidance for any preceding favour, but 
lie has said —And wrilt/, Oar word mrto* first to Oar sertauUt 
th<mr ant [Qur., xxxvii 7 171]. And He* whose are Might 
and Majesty, said —Bui the mt/ing from vtmitfo firm t 
Verify11 1 rtf/ fill keiticifA Jinn mri mankind —b//[Q ar,, xxxii, 
13], And Ho Most High add — Verity, (hone to trhom there 
rfitnr fir&t front tie Ikfipjtuu'A&, they are removed fnr from that 
[Qur. p and, 101]* 

Then if the thought suggest itself to thee, Why does 
that vary which comes tir&t [is predestined]* while those 
on whom it falls are partakers in the noose of servitude ¥ 
it is proclaimed unto thee from the Canopy of Majesty, 1 
11 Pass n tit the bound of fair behaviour! for IT# m not asked 
ctmcrruintf tc/taf Mr ffaw, hut they art risked" [Qnr +J xsi f 28]. 
And, by my life, good government of the tongne imd of 
the external behaviour belongs to that over whieh most 
persons have power, but as for the government rd the secret 
thoughts tn prevent them meditating over and finding 
strange thi* evident difference in bringing some near and 
rejecting others, and making some miserable and others 
happy } while the abiding of the happiness and misery is 
for ever and aver, for that none is strong enough save the 
learned who stand firm in knowledge. And, therefore, did 
ulffhsdir, when he was asked in the d re run concerning 
Hearing, say, "It is pure slippcrinesa, there stand not fast 
upon it save the feet of the learned/ 1 This is because it 
moves the secret parts and l he hidden places ol Lhe heart* 
and disturbs it as that drunken ness which confounds the 
reason disturbs it, and almost looses the knot of fair 

i ai-jafiilt liimdiv i* i'Uillliti&d bj the! krrfaoiB :l.h anything -cir- 

t -uinLud liy friinuilula-r % wajrol v ill or os :l t« nt ~ t i[]j : Uk thb Ohmac it 
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behaviour from the secret thoughts, except in those whom 
Hod Most High protects by the light of His guidance and 
the benevolence of His protection* And, therefore, have 
some 1 said, 44 Would that we might escape on equal terms- 
fksm this Hearing! 11 And m this kind of Hearing there 
is a danger greater than the danger that moves lust, for 
the end of that is on act of disobedience, hut the end of 
failure here is unbelief. 

And know that the understanding of what is hoard varies 
with Lhe states of the listener. Ecstasy obtains control over 
two listeners to one verse, and one of them hi la the mark 
and the other fails, or both of them hit the mark, and yet 
they have understood two different meanings contradleluiy 
to one another. But these, viewed in relation to the different 
state* of the hearers, are not discrepant with one another. 
It is related from *LUba nWrliulam 11 that he heard ll man 
saying— 

“How far from ira perfection is the Mighty Due of heaven! 

Verily, the lover is in distress.” 

Then be said, "Thou hast said truth/ 1 and another man 
heard him and said. "Thou hast lied/* Then said one of 
the possessors of perception, “They have both hit the mark 
together. And that was the truth. The acknowledging 
that the verso is true is the speech of a lover who cannot 
get what ho desires, but is kept at a distance, and wearied 
by that and by being shunned. And the asserting that the 
verse is false is the speech of one who is rejoicing in love, 
taking pleasure in what he endures on account of the super¬ 
abundance of his love, and not distressed by it. Or it is 
the speech of a lover who is not at the time debarred from 
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hi a desire, and who does not fear the danger of eventually 
being debarred j that is because hope and. fair thoughts rule 
hh heart. So, through the varying of these states, the 
understanding of what is heard varies. 

Further, there is a story about Abu-l-Qarim b. MorwauJ 
TTq bad accompanied Abu Sa*Id,‘ the cobbler, but bad 
abandoned attendance on Hearing for many years. Thou 
he attended a party, utid iu it was a man who said— 

“One standing in the water and thirsty, but he is not 
given to drink/ 

Then the people arose and constrained themselves to ecstasy, 
and when they were quiet he asked them concerning what 
came to them of the meaning of the verse, and they pointed 
tu the thirsting after the Glorious States and the being 
debarred from them in spite of the presence of their causes. 
But that did not satisfy him, so they said to him, “ And 
what is thy opinion as to it ? ” Then he said. My opinion 
is that he is in the midst of states and graced with 
Churismstu, 5 and yet is not given u single grain of them.” 
This points to the existence of a Truth behind the states 
ntid Charismata, to which the states are forerunners and of 
which the Charismata are amongst the beginnings; end that 
Truth itself is behind—no one attains to it. And between 
the meaning which they understood and that which he 
mentioned there is no difference except in the distance in 
rank of the thing after which thirst is felt. For ho that 
is debarred first from the Glorious States, thirsts for them ; 
then if he can obtain them, he thirsts for what is behind 
tl em. So between the two meanings there is no varying 
as to understanding, bat the varying is between the 
twu ranks. 


i Llri-E-Qistm was a tfHBxniil* of Dlm-n-Nun uitd Stm; ibed m 317+ 
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And Jish-Sbibli■ would greatly com train himself to ecstasy 
at this verso ;~ 

tB Your liking is shunning und your love r* hate, and your 
union is separation and 3*011 r peace is wap . 11 

The Hearing of ibis verse is possible in different ways, some 
true, some false. The most evident of theta is to understand 
it of creation t that is* of the world as a whole—everything 
except God Most High. For the world ih full of guile and 
deceit and alatighter towards those that an? of it, hostile 
to them within* though showing without an appearance df 
love. For, ns has been handed down iii the tradition* " A 
honse ia never fall of joy through it, bat it is full of 
weeping. And m ath-Tha J ulibl a said describing the 
world — 


Cease from the urld and seek her not in niurringe; 

not in marriage a flayer of him whom sh*' weds. 
W hat is hoped for from her is not procured hv what 
is feared in http emd what in her is disliked—»veo 
though thmi Lopest—is the greater part, 

Terily, the describe™ have fipoken of her rad made long 
Shear speech, and with me Is a description of her that* 
by tny life! is sou ltd, 

A juiLe the later end of which h deadly; m.d a desired 

B , which id restive whenever thou would** have 
pleasure In him ; 

And ii fair fora, the beauty of which affects men, but it 
has vile eecruta of evil,'* 


i ; t _ m ™ lli ag i** that tho hearer should 
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measure; and hb obedience b hypocrisy, since be cannot 
feur God according to Has true fear; and bis lore ia sickly, 
emce he will not lav aside one of Ills luafis through- Ilia love. 
And hlrn to whom Hod has willed good He instructs in the 
faults of his soul, and then he seed the truth of this verse ill 
himself, although he may hold a high rant among those that 
are heedless. And on oe count of that the Frophct said, 
h I cannot reckon up Thy benefits and praise Thee for them 
4 j^ Them Luis; pmused Thyself. J Ami he said also, 1 orilv, 
I ask pardon of God in the day and the night seventy 
times." And his asking pardon was only uti account of 
slates, that is steps, long in respect to what is behind them, 
though they may ho short in respect to what is before thetn. ! 
For there is no approaching hut beyond it there remains an 
approaching without end. Bingo the path pursued of advance 
to God Most High is without end, and attaining to the 
furthest of the stops of approach is impossible. 

And the third possible meaning is that the hearer should 
regard his first slates and be well pleased with them ; and 
thou should regal'd those that follow and contetnn them 
on account of lib meeting in them veiled things ot the 
Deceitful One,* Then ho considers that to ha from God 
Most High, and listens to the venae with regard to God Most 
High tu complaint against Fate uud Destiny,” which ia 
unbelief according to the cxporiUon which bus preceded. 
And there is no verse but It is possible to apply it to different 
meanings, and that ia in proportion to Lhe abundance of Die 
knowledge of the listener and the purity of his heart. 

The fourth condition is the Hearing of him who has 
passed beyond stales and stages. Ho is distant tram 
knowing aught save God Most High to sunk a degree that 
he is distant even from knowledge of hb own self and its 


> Affluently be meowi that then to* gnat d*d «»*» Lut Utde F'>^= 
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states and intercourse. and is like one ntupetied, a diver 
in the very sea of H itnessing. whose state resembles the 
state of the women who cut their hands, witnessing the 
loveliness of \ usuf, when their wonder went so far that 
their perceptions were stupefied nod failed . 1 Of such os 
are in this condition the Sulla use the expression fan li/d, 
“lie has passed away from himself and l-diw to an end” 
[f.e, he is oblivions to himself], and whenever anyone 
passes away from himself, he must pass away from all 
besides himself; then it is as though he passed away from 
evcitthing except the One—-the witnessed one. He passes 
aI *° ttlE “ct of wi mossing, for the heart, whenever 
it tutus aside to view the net of witnessing and itself ns 
awittunsar, is heedless of the thing witnessed. But for 
him who is infatuated in a thing which he sees there Is 
no turning aside, in bis state of seeking to plunge into it, 
to his act of seeing, nor to his own self through which 
, L ' ^ tJin S- tlor to his heart in which is hit pleasure. 
, fun cn man tells no talc about his drunkenness, nor 
w n is ta L iog pleasure about his taking of pleasure, 
but hw tale is only about that in which he takes pleasure. 
And an «*nplc of this is in knowledge of a thing, for it 

ttrr u f " f lhe k "*“* of that thing, and 

the knowledge of the thing, whenever there comes to the 

knower knowledge of his knowledge, is turned from the 

hmg. And such u condition as tins sometimes suddenly 
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“ I conned not alighting, on account ol thy love, at 
a place of alighting, in alighting m which heart* 
art; bewildered/' 

Then he arose and constrained himself Eo an ecstasy* nud 
ran wildly on, end happened open a cane-brake which hod 
been cut, bat the stems in which remained like swords. 
Then be kept running in it and repealing the verso until 
the morning, and the blood flowed from bis legs bo that 
bin feet and shanks swelled. And be lived after that a few 
days and died. May God have mercy upon him ! 

This is the step of those who are faithfully true in 
understanding and in ecstasy, and it is the highest of the 
steps; for Hearing through slates is a descent from the steps 
of perfection. Slates are mingled with attributes of tho 
«esh and Hearing is a kind of fulling short; that only is 
perfection that the subject should pass away totally from 
himself and his states. 1 mean, that he should forget them 
and that there should not remain to him any paying of 
attention to them, like as tho women paid no attention to 
their hands and to the knives.' So he hears God and with 
God and in God and from God. This is the Tank of him 
who wades the deop sea of verities und has passed the shore- 
land of states and works, and has occupied himself with the 
purity of the Unity and is confirmed in absolute sincerity. 
Then there does not remain in him anything of it as a root 
but bb fleshline** totally dies down, and his paying attention 
to fleshly attributes passes away absolutely. And I do not 
moan by his ‘passing away' the passing away of his body, 
but the passing away of his heart. And 1 do not mean 
bv the ‘heart 1 the flesh and blood, hut a delicate secret 
which ho has, a hidden relationship to the evident 
heart behind which 1 b the secret thing of the spirit which 
exists by the command of God, whoBe aro Might and 
Majesty. He kuaw 3 it who knows it, aad he is ignorant 
of it who is ignorant of it-. Atid to that secret thing there 
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is an existence, and the qualit. v [tfum, be, form n# opposed to 
substanceJ of that existence U wliat is present in it* Then 
whenever there l# present in it something else than itself, it 
is as though only that thing which is present bud existence. 
And a parallel to it is a polished mirror, since it has no 
colour in itself, but its colour is the colour of what is present 
in it. And so, too, is a glnaa, for it Imitate i he colour of its 
it^tiug-phieep and its colour is the colour of what is present 
in iU It bus not in itself uny quality, but its quality is to 
receive qualities, und its colour is a bind of being prepared 
to receive colours. 

And there speaks clearly of this essence in the heart in 
rela'ion to what is present in it, the saying of the poet 1 — 

*' Fine is the glass and tine Lhe wine* so they mingle together 
and the thing becomes hard. 

It is as though there were wino and no glass, and as 
though there were a glass and do wine.’* 

TIn'd is one of the stages of the sciences of Revelation. 
From it begins the phantasy of him “ who claimed being 
1 in-dwelt f {fitful] and 4 becoming onc J mid said* 

Sf I am the Truth/* and around it buzzes tka talk of the 
Christiana in claim of u uniting of the divine and the 
human* or of oiw being clothed with the other, or taking 
up its abode in it, according lls their expressions vary r 
This h a pure blunder, which resembles the blunder of him 
whu assign# to it mirror the quality of reduce whenever the 
colour of redness shows in it from what h opposite it. 

But such cases ua these do not pertain to the science of 
Intercourse, so let in return to the point ; we have identified 
hoiv tho steps us to the understanding of things heard 
stand apart. 
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Teik Second Stage. 

After understanding and application comes ecstasy. And 
men leave had a long discussion as to the reality of ecstasy : 

I mean the Silfis and those philosopher* who hare considered 
the relation of Hearing to the soul. As for the Sufis, 
Dhu-u-Xiin ul-Misrl has said of ecstasy that it is a Visitant 
[®drtf ] of truth which comes disturbing hearts and driving 
them towards the Truth ; Lhcii he who gives car to it in 
truth, attains truth, and he who gives car to it in fh-sldmcs*. 
becomes ao unbeliever. So it is as though he used being 
aroused on the part, of heart* and driven towards the Truth 
as an expression for ecstasy, and ecstasy [toy'd was that 
which ho found [aajiduha\ at. the arrival of the Visitant 
of Hearing, since he calls Hearing n Visitant ol truth. 
Ani l Aliu-1 Itneayn ad-Durriij said, talking of what he found 
in Hearing, " Ecstasy [myW] is an expression for what in 
found [u^jiiti f f ] with Hearing." He said also, “ Hearing 
whirls about with me in the exercise-grounds of beauty, and 
causes me to find the existence of the Truth beside the V eil, 
uud gives me drink from the cup of purity, so that I attain 
bv it to the alighting-places of good-will, and it brings me 
out to the gardens of delight und ease. And ash-ShiUl 
said, "That which is external in Hearing is a temptation, 
nod’that which is internal is a warning, and to him who 
knows the signification, listening to the sign lawful But 
he who does not, lias summoned temptation and exposed 
himaeir to ruin/* And someone said. "Hearing is the 
morning meal of souls for the people of knowledge ; for it 
is » praise that is finer than all other works, and by 
subtleness of nature there is attainment to its subtleness, 
and by purity of the secret heart to its purity und its 
gracious ness with those worths of it. And Atrir b. 
■CTibmmi al-Makkl* fluid, "So explanation covers the nature 
of ecstasy, for it is a secret of God with Hw faithful 
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believers." And someone said, “ Ecstasy consists of Roye- 
In *' £ ™» proceeding from the Truth,” And AhS Ka*id b. 

Anibi said, Ecstasy is lifting of the curtain, and 
w irnessing of the Catcher,* and presence of understanding, 
and observation of the Unseen, and converse with the secret, 
and intercourse with that which is missing; it counts in 
thy passing away and coming to an end in respect of what 
thou art. Etc said also, *' Ecstasy is the first of the stages 
of those whom God distinguishes and chooses out, and it is 
E ~®inheritance that comes from belief in the unseen; then, 
ft J-.it men xmtti it* and its light flpreqda abroad in their 
-i n rt,t * rt - tiftity from them all doubt and uncertainty/ 1 
R-U< a so t TliuL which curtains off from ecstasy is seeing 
the traces of the flesh and being entangled i n affections and 

m t UeB: fr> f the ,B curtained in by its motives. Thau 
w jtnever t e motives are broken away, and the memory 
c ean r , an the hf-art is clean and fine and pure, and 
exhomtmn profits the subject, an d be alights through secret 
mtereoun* m a near aIighti B g. p ] ace , and he is addressed 
snd heare vnth an attentive ear him who addresses him, and 

T* “ ^ T mS T Und * ««* t evident, 
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God's urncious h 01 J ° 3 C0IlTerBa,t ion concerning one of 
rods gracious boons, or at something which points to an 
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internal and internal, and unseen add unseen, and. secret 
thought- and secret thought; it is the extracting of ^wkut 
is in thy favour through what is against thee out of that 
in which there was labouring before thee. Then that is 
written down to thee, after it was apart from ibec; so there 
is established to thoo a dignity without a dignity ami 
a renown without a renowu, since Ho is the one who 
dispenses favours first and to whom the whole command 
goes buck.” 1 

This is the external part of the science of ecstasy, and 
the savings of the Stifls of this kiud as to ecstasy arc very 

numerous t 

As for the Philosophers, one of them said: “There vs 
in the heart a glorious excellency j the force of speech is not 
able to elicit it with words, hut the aoul can do it with 
melodies. Then, when it appears, the soul is rejoiced and 
moved towards it; so listen to the soul and have secret 
converse with it, and summon the secret converse of external 
things." And one of them said; " The consequences of 
hearing music and singing nre that he who was weak in 
counsel is set to work, and he who was distant front 
meditation is driven forward, and. he who was weaned on 
account of considerations and plans is sharpened, so that 
there comes back what was distant, and begins to work 
what was weak, and is clean what was discoloured, and 
he becomes lively in every plan and intention and hits 
the mark and does not go astray and arrives and does not 
linger ’’ And another said, “ Just as thought follows on the 
paths of science to the thing it deals with, so hearing music 
and singing follows on the paths of the heart to the spiritual 
world.”" And one of them Bald—he had been asked what 
was the cause of thu spontaneous moving of the extremities 
of the body according to the measure of melodies and 
rhythms—' That ia passionate love in the reason \at-'u>hq 
afjaqli] \ and he who loves passionately in the reason has 
no need that bo should soothe or coax hU beloved with 
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speech, but he soother and causes and has secret intcrcnurse 
by smiling and glancing and delicate movement of eveltisk 
and eyebrow ntid si go a t and these all speak, only they 
are spiritual. But as for the passionate lover of the animal 
kind, he uses speech that ho may express by it the fruit 
of the external part of his weak longing end counterfeit 
passion.’* And another said, "He who sorrows lot him 
listen to melodics, for when sorrow enters the son! the light 
o! the soul dies down, but whenever the nul rejoices its 
light Haines up, and its joy appears, und yearning appears 
In proportion to the possible receiving of him who receives 
it, and that is iti proportion to his purity and cleanness 
from guile and filthiness." 

And the opinions that have been expressed concerning 
Hearing and ecstasy are very many, but there is no mason 
why we should adduce many of them j so let us try to 
understand the idea for which ecstasy is an expression. 
We any that it is an expression for a condition which 
Hearing produces ns its result, and it is a truthful visitant, 
fresh, o consequence to Hearing, and the listener experiencea 
it from his soul. This condition must fall in one of two 
divisions. Tt. can either bo referred to sets of revelation 
und Witnessing^—thesc are on the side of knowledge and 
ad monitions—or it may be referred to changing* and states 
that ore not from knowledge, but are such as longing und 
fear and grief and disquietude and joy and vemitiau und 
regret anti expansion and contraction of the heart—these 
all nro states which Hearing arouses cr strengthens Then 
if it is weak in so much that it does not produce an 
effect by way of externa] movement or repose or change 
of condition, so (hat the external form should be moved 
contrary to its custom, or goes or stays from looking or 
speaking or contrary to its custom, it is not culled 

icsiasy. But if it shows itself externally it is culled ecstasy 
cather weak or strong, in proportion to b<w it ahows -Jf 

and to the external change which it produce* And its 
prolong movement is in proportion to the force with 
which it cornea, and the guarding against external change 
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is in proportion to the force of him who is under the ecstasy 
and hi* power fn control his limbs. So, soiaetitne*, the 
ecstasy is strong with regard to external tilings, yet no 
external change is produced because of the force of him 
who is being affected. And sometimes external movement 
does not appear on account of the weakness of the visitant 
and its falling short of producing movement and loosing 
the knot of restraint. 

And towards the first sense Abu Sa'Td h. al-'Ajrahi pointed 
when ha said of ecstasy that It consisted in Witnessing of 
the Watcher, and in the presence of understanding, and in 
beholding of the Unseen, And it is natural that Hearing 
should he a cause of revealing that which before was un- 
re venled, for revealing takes place through certain causes, 
one of which is admonition, and Hearing is an admonisher. 
And another of the causes of revealing i* changing of the 
slates, and witnessing of them, and attaining to them, for 
attaining to them is a kind of knowledge that helps to 
explain things that were not known before. And another 
of them is parity of heart; and Hearing produces purity 
of heart, and the purity is u cause of revealing. And 
another of them is the arousing alacrity of heart through 
foree of Hearing, and thus the heart is strengthened to 
witness that which its strength was not equal to before, just 
as a beast of burden is strengthened to carry what before 
that it could not. And the work of the heart is seeking 
after revelation and beholding the secrets of the Kingdom, 1 
just ns the work of tho beast of burden Is the carrying of 
loads. Thus, through these cuurcs, Hearing is a cause of 
Tovcaling. Further, the heart, when it is pure, often has 
represented to it the truth in the form of an out of 
Witnessing, or in a bit of verse that strikes upon the ear 
which is expressed by the voice of the Hutif * when the 
hearer is awake or by a vision when he ie dreaming (and 
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that is one sis and forliotli part of prophecy 1 — but the 
ftcieoce by which that may be proved U foreign to the 
of Intercourse). IVbat i, narrated from Muhammad 
b. Masruq al-Baghdadi 1 in a cane in point. He said; 
" 1 went nul night in the days of my foolishness, and 
I was drunken and singing this verse_ 

In Mount Sayna is a vine which I never pass by but 
I marvel at those who drink water.' 1 


Then I heard one spying _„ 

■And in Jahantium is a well; not ft throat gulps it down, 
but it tears from its belly the entrails.' 


And that was the cause ot my repenting and busying rnvaelf 
ivith science and the service of God” Then consider how 
the -wwhi in purifying his heart, until there 
appeared to him the essence of the truth in the description 
at Jahannum by means of „ expression with a meaning 
couched m measured language, and which struck his external 
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A^war!/ md they ulighted, by the shore. Them I prepurk'd 
lor them that night some food, and gammoned them to it 
and they came. But when I laid the food before them, Io T 
a speaker who said this verse, lifting up bis voice —■ 

1 And mcata divert thee from the eternal abode; and the 
going astray of a pleasure of the appetite is no thing 
of advantage. 1 

Then 'Ctba al-GhuIura cried a great cry and fell down 
fainting, and the people wept p and I took away the food, 
and, by Allah ! they did not taste of it a morse!/' 

And just os the voice of the Hatif is hoard with purity 
of heart, so there is witnessed also with the eye the form 
of al-Kiiadir, for ho presents himself in varying torms to 
the possessors of hearts.- And under similar conditions 
the angels present themselves to the prophets, either in their 
veritable farm or in a likeness which resembles their form 
with some resemblance. The Apostle of God saw Jibril 
twice in his own form and related of him that he blocked 
the horizon. That is what is meant in the saying of Him 
Mosl ilighj There instructed Mm one terrible of strength, 
a possessor of prudence ; then he stood erect and he jeas in the 
upper horizon —to the end of the versa. 1 

And in such states which have their origin in purity, 
perception swoops down on the secret thoughts of hearts. 
That perception is sometimes called insight, 4 and therefore 
tho Prophet said* ** Beware of the insight of the believe r* 
for he aces in the light of God." It has been related that 
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& man of the Magians used to go about to the Muslims Hni 
ask them* " What is the meaning of the saying of the 
Prophet p ' Beware of the insight of the believer p ? ” Then 
they would rehe&rse to him its interpretation, but that would 
not satisfy him. At last he cuiiiu to one of the Shaykha of 
the 8Gfis and asked him. Then he said to him, M Ita 
meaning is that von should cut riff the gsrcLlo that is about 
your middle under your dress/ 11 Then he said* iE Thou 
hast said rightly i that ia itd meaning/* Then he repeated 
the Muslim confession of Faith and said. 4i Now T know that 
you are a believer, and Lhufc your belief is true/* And 
similarly it is related from Ibtublm aUKhawwa** that he 
said; " 1 was in Baghdad among a company of FaqTrs in the 
Mosque, and thero advanced a youth* excellcnL of odour p 
handsome of face. Then I said to my fellows, ' It occurs 
to me that ho is a Tew/ hut they all disagreed with me in 
that. Then I went out, and the youth went out and returned 
to them and said,'What did the Shaykh say of me P' Bo 
they were ashamed, hut he pressed them and they said, 
‘ That thou west a -Tew/ Then he came to me and bent 
over my hands and kissed my head and recited the Muslim 
confession of faith and said, 1 Wo find in our hooka that 
the insight of the Yery veracious does not fail. So I said, 
H I kest Muslims." Then 1 regarded them and 
eaid t ^ If there is among them a very veracious one it is 
in this group, for they are speaking of the stories of Him 
whose glory is malted and reciting of His might," Then 
I clothed mysolf like yon, and when the Shaykh scrutinized 
me and had insight ns to me, I knew that he was a very 
voracious cue/ So was the story, and the youth came to be 
of the great ones of the Sufis/* 

And it is to such revealing as this that the savin* of the 
Prophet points, “If the devils were not hovering"around 
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t lie hearts of the Sons of Adam, verily they would behold 
the kingdom 0 f heaven [juafafril aa*nrifidj* f> And the- devil* 
hover around heart* only when they ure equipped with 
blameworthy qualities, for sueh are the posture-ground of 
the devil and of hie host, and he who cleanses his heart 
from those qualities and purifies himself* the devil does 
nn< circle around hi* heart. And to this, too, point* the 
saying of Him Most High, Extept thy ierranfa from among 
them—the purify and the saying o! Him Most High, Lo t 
ufy sereanf*, thou had no power over them [Qut., ir, 40 r 42]L 
And Hearing is a cauae of purity of heart, and by mean a 
of pnrity it is a net for truth. Till* is indicated by what 
is narrated that Dhsl-n-Nuo al-llim entered Baghdad* and 
there assembled to him a company of the Sufis and along 
with them wits a reciter of poems. 1 Then they asked his 
permission fluit the reciter should incite something to them, 
and he gave it. So the reciter chanted* saying — 

* E A little of thy love torments mo, then how wdl it be 
with it when it game complete mastery? And thou 
hast Joined in my heart all of a love in which other* 
have formerly shared. Dost thou not lament for him 
who is sore wounded, who weeps when be that is frets 
of cafe laughs? 1 ' 

And Dhu-n-Nito arose and fell upon his face. Than another 
man arose, and Dliii-n-Ii tin said. He Ho wtfh thee m Stfn 
then rus»t $ and the man sat down. 3 And that on the part 
of Dhu-n-Niln was insight into the man'a heart that he 
was trying to feign ecstasy, iSo he showed him that He 
who was seeing him when be rase was the opponent to 
his rising on account of anything else than God Most High. 
And if the man had been sincere ho would not have sat down. 
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Then, since the result of ecstasy reaolvea itself into 
revelations and states.* know that eacli one of these two is 
divisible into that for which an expression* when one is 
free from it, is possible, and that for which an expression 
is fundamentally impossible. Perhaps you will ilnd strange 
u condition or knowledge the real nature oi which you d 
not know and the expression of the real nature of which is 
impossible ; but do not regard that as strange, tor you 
will find witnesses for it in your ordinary states. As for 
the knowledge* how many a lawyer there is whom two 
questions confront, similar in form, but the lawyer gets 
8.0 far by his natural faculty a a to perceive that lietweeii 
them there is a difference as to the decision, yet whenever 
ho tries to state the direction of the difference his tongue 
does not help him to express it, although he may ho the 
roost eloquent of men. So he attains by his natural faculty 
to perceive the difference, but the expressing of it is 
impossible to him. And his attaining to aee the difference 
la knowledge which he meets in his heart through natural 
faculty, and* without doubt* there is n cause for its 
occurrence in his heart. That difference has a real nature 
with (rod Moat High, hut the lawyer ia not able to speak 
of it, not on account, of any falling short in hla tongue, but 
because the idea is too fine in itself for expression to present 
it. This belongs to what has been thought out by those 
who apply themselves to looking into complicated things. 

And ns tor the estates* how many a man gets so far 
jlb to perceive in his heart, on some occasion which may 
appear in it, a contraction or an expansion, vet he does 
not know ua cause ! And a roan sometimes thinks about 
a thing and it make* an impression on his mnl Then he 
forgets the cause but the impression remains upon his soul T 
and he feds it. And, sometime*, the condition which he feels 
T m ^ WUl 011 ““ th ^ng about a cause 

W u ° r / ^ hflV * ^ I ftcu he 

who was thinking about it forgot*, but feds in the taprnauon 

it* cone^uence^ And sometime* that condition ia a strange 
condition which a word expiring joy or sorrow docs not 
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indicate clearly, and for which he cannot come upon nsuitable 
pitpms^inii revealing what was intemhi Thus hiiiI€ poople 
are distinguished above others by a natural faculty of taste 
in metrical poetry and a power of distinguish mg- between 
it and that which is not metrical. And the condition is one 
which tho possessor of a natural faculty of taste attains to 
perceive in respect that he is nut in doubt ns to it I mean 
ns to the distinguishing between that which is good as to 
metre or hud. Tot he is not able to espress the condition 
by anything which will make deaf his meaning to one who 
has nnt u natural faculty of taste. 

Tn the soul are strange states, and this is their description. 1 
Tho well-recognized Ideas of fear and grief and joy occur 
only in the caso of that Hearing which proceeds from 
flintring that has a meaning. But as for vibrating strings 
and tho ether musical tones which have no meaning, they 
make un the soul a wonderful impression, and it is not 
possible to express the wonders of that impression. Some¬ 
times it is expressed us ft longing; but a longing which 
he who feels does not know for what ho longs, is wonderful. 
And ha whose heart is disturbed when ho hears stringed 
instruments and the sAflAhi and their like does not know 
for what he is longing. He finds in bis li^rt a state as 
though it demanded, a thing ha does not know what; this 
befalls even the common herd and those over whose hearts 
tho love neither of man nor of God Most TTigh can get 
control. There is a mystery in this, and it is thnt to every 
longing belong two fundamental buses : the one of ihem is 
a quality in him that Inngs, a kind of relationship with that 
which is longed for■ and the second is a knowledge of the 
thing longed for, and a knowledge of what attaining to it 
would he like. Then given tho quality In which is the 
longing and given the knowledge of the appearance of tho 
thing longed for, the in alter is dear. Bat if the knowledge 
of the thing longed for is not given, and tho quality of 
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longing is given and the quality moves the heart and its 
Hume dares up, that entails confusion of mind and bewilder¬ 
ment without ftiiL If u human being grew up alone so that 
he never saw the form of women and knew imt what sexual 
intercourse was, and thereafter approached puberty and lust 
overcame him, verily he would feel in hi ms. If the lire of 
lust, but would not know (hut !i«j was longing for sexual 
intercourse, because he did not know what sexual intercourse 
was and had mo experience of the form of women. Then; 
ia a relationship like this in the soul of the human being 
with the upper world and the pleasures which lie is promised 
there at the Lnto-tree of the Extremity 1 and in the upper 
Eamdtses. Duly he cannot imagine these things to himselt 
except as qualities and names, like him who has heard the 
expression 4 sexual intercourse f and the iituno 1 woman/ but 
has not seen the form of a woman even, nor the form of 
a man, nor hia own form in a mirror that ho might know 
by analogy. So Hearing moves In him longing, but 
abounding ignorance and the being occupied with this world 
hove mode him forget himself, and Lave made him forget hi* 
Lord, and hove made him forget his abiding-place in which 
is hi* desire and his longing bv nature. Then his heart 
demands rom him a thing he does not know what, and 
he is confused and bewildered and disturbed like one who 
" . chokl pf I W . ho ?°, ea ntit know w to be saved. This, and 
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what aims at hypocrisy add at the manifesting of the 
Glorious .States in spite (if being destitute of them. And 
r,f it there is that which is praiseworthy, and it leads to 
the invoking of Hie Glorious States nod the gaining of them 
for oneself and bringing them to oneself by device; for 
the Glorious States may be brought through such gaming 
f or oneself. And therefore the Apostle of God commanded 
him who did not weep at the reading of the Qur’an that 
he should force weeping and mourning; for the beginning 
of these States is sometimes forced while their ends 
thereafter are true. And how should forcing not he a cause 
that that which is forced should become in the sequel 
a matter of nature P Everyone who learns the Qur’an at 
first memorizes it by force, and recites it by force, in spite 
of completeness of meditation and presence of intelligence, 
and, thereafter, that becomes a regular custom to the tongue, 
fi[) that the tongue runs on through it in prayer, etc,, while 
he who prays is inattentive. So ho recites the whole of 
a Sara, and" his soul rcl urns to him after he has arrived 
at the end and he knows that be has recited it in a state 
of inattention. And so a writer writes at first with serious 
application, then his hand accustoms itself to penmanship and 
writing becomes to him nature- Then he writes many leaves 
while his heart is engrossed in thinking of something else- 
So there is no path to gaining for oneself anything 
possible for the soul and the members except by effort and 
practice at first; and, thereafter, it becomes nature through 
custom. And that is what la meant by the saying of some, 
Custom is a fifth humour.' Thus it Is with the Glorious 
States. It is not fitting that despair of them should arise 
When they are lacking, but it is fitting that an effort should 
be made" to acquire them for oneself through Hearing 
and its like. And, in truth, as to habit, the case has been 
aeon of one desiring to love passionately an individual that 
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at the time lie docs not !ots ; thfQ be docs not c®so 
repeating the mention of it to himself and keeping his gtizo 
upon it and affirming to himself its amiable qualities and 
praiseworthy characteristics, until lie docs love it passionate! v, 
and that is fixed in his breast with a fixing that passes 
beyond the bound of his will Then ho may desire after 
that to be free of it and cannot get free of it. Like this 
is the love of Gad Most High and the longing to meet 
Him and the fear of Hia anger and other than that of the 
Glorious States; whenever a man misses them it is fitting 
that he should apply q ff 0r t to bring them to himself by 
companioning with those who are characterized bv them, 
and by witnessing their States and approving of their 
qualities m the soul and by sitting with them at Hearing 
and by praying and beseeching God Must High that He 
would grant him that condition through making may to 
im it-, cau i ?. And among its causes are the companionships 
of the excellent and of those who fear and luvn and long 
and uf the humble, he who companions with any individual, 
to him there come qualities of that individual, 1 hough from 
whence he does not know. And the posaibility that love 
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cause ecstasy than. singing.” Th en we Bay, Ecstasy is truth- 
It. is what grows up out of the abundance of the love of 
God Most High find out of amoerity in desiring Him nnd 
in longing tu meet Him, That is stirred up by hearing 
the Qui-'uu also, and ha who is not stirred up by bearing 
the Qur'an, only lores the creation and loves passionately the 
created. The saying of God Most nigh indicates that, 
Do not heart* rmt confidin^bj in the mention of God, and the 
saving of Him Most High, Repetitions, the il’i/i! of those 
tcho fear their Lord bridle thereat ; then] their thine grow toft 
and their heart* at the month* of their Lord [Qur, ( xiii, 23, 
and T rie*I t, 94], And everything* that is experienced 
[yujWu] as a consequence of Hearing, because of Hearing 
in the soul, is ectosy [urtjtf]. The resting confidingly und 
tho bristling and the fear and the softening of the heart, 
all that is ecstasy- And God Most High has said, The 
Belkters are only those whose hearts dread when God is 
mentioned and He Most High said, If this Qur'an were 
i -evented to a mountain, eerily thou tcauldst see it humbling 
itself and splitting from fear of God [Qur., viii, 2, end Lite, 21 ]< 
So dread and humility ate ecstasy on the side of states if 
not on the side of revelations, but this ecstasy sometimes 
causes revelations and admonitions. AVith regard to this 
tho Prophet said, "Adorn the Qur’iin with your voices.” 
And ha said with regard to Abu Musi al-Ash'ari, "Verily, 
be has been given a pipe of the pipes ot the family of 
Da’ud." 

And the stories indicating that ecstasy has showed itself 
in tho possessors of hearts at hearing the Qur’an are many. 
The saying of tho Prophet, "Tho Sfira Hu d 1 and those 
like it have turned my head white/’ speaks of ecstasy, for 
white hair results from sorrow and fear, that is, ecstasy. 
And it is related that Tbn IWud recited to the Apostle 
of God the Sura of Women , and when ho came to where 
God Most High says, Then hot* when Wo bring from vary 
people a witness and bring thee against these as a witness .* 


i Sara li; it it fnU itaritei u( Hie jttdgirttnti of God, 
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[Qmrv, i v, 45], tit said, " Tbul is enough/* and his eyes 
wert- flowing with leura. And in a tradition sUmds thar 
the Prophet recited this verae, or it was recited in his 
prescuct, I cutty icit/i Uh are fetter* aatf Jfanu and Jinxi that 
datum and painful jmnintimvnt [Qur., lxxiii, 12] ; then he 
foil iuinting. And in n tradition stands that the Prophet 
recited. If tfwa ptmisAtmt them, to! they are Thy Mrrani* 
[Qur., v, 18] ; then he wept. And whenever he passed 
a verse id compassion, he prayed a ml rejoiced ; and rejoicing 
is ecstasy, And Ijotl Moat High has praised the peop]fl 
of ccstaaj in the Qur'an, aod He? MobL High said, And 
tfhfnertr they hear tv hut hm been mealed to the Apo&tta you 
we their eye# over with haw became 0 / what 0 / the 

truth they perwm [Qtir +J v p 86]. And it is narrated that 
th& AposLb of God whs wont to ptuv with a boiling in hi* 
breast Sike the boiling of u cooking-pot. 

Aod much ia tninamiLted from the Companions and the 
Folio vrera «m«niiig ecstasy through the Qur B iIn, Of them 
urero ftcime who fell swooning, and *oniQ who wept, and tonic 
who fainted, and some who died in their fainting. It w 
re at t at Zumra b. Awfa—he was one uf the Follower*— 


ii»o iLr lil ^ authority. I CL the, JffkittS thm b 
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W[ia as Imam in ar-Raqqu, and he retiled, Hfi/ iehi ■_ 

there in a sounding oh the trumpet [Qur., Lssiv, 8], and fell 
faint vug and died in his utihrak— may God have mercy on 
him ! And 'Umar heard a man reciting, Ferity the punish¬ 
ment of thy Lin'd surely descends; there is none fa keep it hack ’ 
[Qur.1 Hi, 8]. Then he cried with u great cry and fell 
fainting, and was carried into his house and ceased not to be 
Hick mb is house lor a month. And Salih nl-Mari 7 recited 
to Abn Jarir, 1 and ho sobbed and died. And aah-Shafi'i hoard 
one rrei Ling, This shall he a dag '.rhea they shall not speak arid 
thaii not Git permitted to wease thumsches [Qur., Lksvii, 35] i 
then ha fainted. And ‘All b, nl-Fuduyl beard one reciting, 
A day tchen mankind shall rise up for the Lord or'the worlds ! * 
and he fell fainting, and nl-Fudwyl said, “ May God repny 
thee what Ho has taught him from thee! ” And sinsihtr 
stories ure transmitted from a number of them. 

So, too, is the case with the Sufis. One flight of Kamadun 
nsh-Shibll was in his mosque, and he was praying behind an 
Imam of hia, and the Imatn recited, And, verity, d We wilted 
We iron hi bring to thee him whom IF e inspired [Quit, svu, 88], 
and ash-Siiibli shrieked a great shriek, the people thought 
that his soul had fled; bis face grew red, mid his shoulder 
muscles quivered, and he kept saying, " With auch words 
lie addresses the beloved," repealing that over and over. 
And al-Juneyd said, “ I entered one day to Sari as-baqatt 
and I saw before him a man who had hunted. Ihen he 
said to me, 1 This umn heard a verse from the Qurkm and 
fainted.' And l said, 1 Recite to him that same verso, and 
it wua recited and he recovered. So he said, ‘ How didst 
thou come to sav that? ’ I said, 'I considered Ya'qub, his 
blindness was on account of a created thing and through 
a created thing ho saw, and if his blindness had been on 
account of the truth he would not have seen through 


l The name in Aba JarLr in lbs t*lt from which 1 translate. Tbfi Sil. ijwa-. 
\ha gmulm, bat mi-ii that oUlLT MSS. rLad Abu Jubarm and Aba Uniatr. 

F&r kd-Flwjflyl aoti UUtfl d nil P- 24ti„ 
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a created thing P 1 Then they approved that" And the 
saying of the poet points to what ul-Junayd said : 

" And many a cup I drank for (he sake of a pleasure ; 
and 1 cured myself of that pleasure wit li another cap.’ 1 


Une nt the Sufis said, " I was reciting one night this 
verse, JUrery •soul tastes of death? and I kept repenting it 
ni er. And lo, the voice of a FTiitif came to mo and said, 
' 1IoW wilt tho11 *^Wt that verse P Thou hast killed 
tour of the Jinn j they had not lifted their heads to heaven 
since they were created.'”* .And AbD ‘All al-MaghaidD* 
said to ash-Sjh iblt, " Often there strikes my ear a verse from 
the book of Ood Most. High and drags me to turn from this 

^°T_ p * En ^um t0 m y former states und to nmukmd, 
and do not remain in that." Then he said, "What struck 
thme ear out of the Qur'an by which He dragged thee to 
Himself, that was favour from IIim to thoe and benignity 
on Hj part towards thee, and when Ho restored thoe to 
thyself that was sdieitude on His part for thee, for it is not 
well (or thee bat. that thou shouldeat bo free from force and 

T CiDB ta mm ” a the 

5 ^*?* ln ? siting, 0 then soul tcho art 
rQur lssL\iv -»’l J 'i-k^ ^ «*// p/tmuy 

dorlt re ' , S' r ft r; d0 1 to it, ‘ Return ! ■ and it 
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DU him whom Thou bast warned and who did not approach 
Thee in obedience after the warning ! " Then he fainted. 
And Ibrahim b. AdhaW when he heard one reciting. 
When the Hmcxm arc ylit [Qur., l**riv, 1], hi* joints were 
disquieted to such a degree that he quivered. And it is 
related from Muhammad b. Sublh* that he said. “A man 
was washing in the Euphrates and there passed by him 
a man on the hank reeking. ye vparattd to-Jay, 0 >jc 
that «» / [Qur., xxxvi, 59). Then the man ceased not being 
disquieted until he sank and died." And it is mentioned 
that Salman at-F*m*» behold a youth remting, and he 

came to u vena and hU skin bristled. Then Ubu loved 
him. And he missed him once and asked concerning him, 
and was told that he was sick. So he went to visit him. 
and lo, he was at the point of death. Then he said, D Abu 
'Abd Allah, hast thou seen that bristling of the skin wlu^h 
is in me? for it came to mo In u most boanliful term and 
informed mo that God had pardoned me for it every <«. 

And. in general, ho who has a heart ,s not Free from 
ecstasy at hearing the QuEiin ; for if the Quran does not 
make an impression on it at all, then it is ftb «* ** 

cried aio.ut to what did wot hear earn a crying and achgtmg- 
deaf dumb, blind arc they, *o they understand not [Qur., u, 

S. m .... hL„ wb» b» . w«>« 

.hii he boors iMpr-fan; J “ f “ £*5“* 

■■ There eoiered mm day to *Wum>)-d «A whom tloro 
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Safi to nl-Junavd, 'When are of equal amount to u creature 
he vhn P rufsea Win and lie who blame* him ? ' And one 
°* The ™1. ‘When he has entered a rond-hmist 

Mid is bound with two chum.* Then said ul-Junavd, * This 
i* not your affair/ Thereupon ho turned to the man and 

miA - ‘ te ia ^rtnin that he is created. 1 Then the 

mnn sobbed a great sob find died/ 1 

And if \on say. Rut it hearing the Qur'an avails fur 
« 9ta3 y. what is their mind who gather together to hear 
fiSJ from reciters [>,r,rj of poems instead of reciters 

P gathering together and 

throwing thrive, into ^tusy ought to be in the Mm 

of reciters of the Quran and notin the circles of reciters cf 

ill CY r\ r CfL 0 ,"^ lf T? by even' gathering 

3 ™Z7V *“ . reciter 

of poetry, for the word of God Most High is, without doubt, 
more excellent than singing." Then k h . * 

; a m0ra V the Qur’an in arousing to JLU 

for seven reasons. The first r( , nt/ , n ; ,7 . “ “ ■ 

«* a. Oort, do oo, S, tw 2JTrfV“ ■“ a ‘ 
nnt .oifrd for him to ondomtad nod , , ' *? 

in <do» .oooootiaD with him fh " “ PI1 ! ' ? n “ 

-no* or longing or m.™ V , l . owr wl ™ " ,1 “ 

the saying of Him Hoot Jliob rjr.l * * 

irotrr e/tildnn, to the »,/f ' ' ,'^ "WWMurf* yon concerning 

* <« jjsss Z^:z:!u e th :** ° rthe *" 

<J*r "*"«* •**» -LfrQor " ftf 

And so, ton, are all the vcr.c t *u ’ ™ d ™ T ‘ ? 

laws of inheritance and of divorce the 

ettr That which mov es tb 111111 Te9tnctlVe ordinnuccs, 
what fit it; Blld _J“ tNe eontent « ^ the heart is only 
by them state. J1S STL^^ Only to elloft 
need * i* undemanding sllould ^ uo 

to arouse longing. rough them, to use force 

It is true that he 0V er wh™ , i 

nil-conquering condition which “i Z, ° T f whelm mg’ und 

any other than itself and be ^ not . ^™ T ® roam for 

and quiet penetration with which ^™ 13 ’ flridt,a ™ ke n®** 

^h,ch he can gr Qfip j de33 onlj 
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suggested bv the expressions, in sneh a case as bis, bis 
ecstasv Bomptimea comes on at anything beard, as in the 
case of him for whom there came on at the reminder by 
<3od Most God commands non ron&nnuy your children 

[Qur., it, 1^ and 175], the thought of the condition of 
death which makes wills necessary, and that there waft 
no escape for any man from leaving hi? wealth and his 
children behind him, which are his two beloved things of 
this world, and leaving one of them to the other and 
abandoning both of them; so fear and perturbation over¬ 
whelm him. Or, ub tn the case of him who hears the 
mention of God in His saying, God command* yaw concerning 
-vonc children, and he is confuted by the bare name apart 
from what is before it and after it, and there comes upon 
him the thought of the compassion of God for His creatures 
and His solicitude, in that Re Himself rules the division 
of inheritances, to care for them in their life and death. 
So he says, " Since He cares for our children after our death, 
then we need not doubt that He will care for us"; so there 
is aroused from him a stale of hope, and that brings after 
it joy and gladness. 

Or, from the saying of Him Most High, to the male there 
shall be the like of the share of tieo fatwle*. there com os upon 
him the thought of the pre-eminence of the male in his 
being a man over the female, and that men whom trading 
and selliDg do not divert Irora the thought [dkikr\ of God 
will have the superiority in the other world, and that they 
who itre diverted by other than God Must High troui the 
thought of God Most High really belong to the class of 
women and not to that of men. Then he feare that he may 
be curtained or kept back in the pleasant abode of the other 
world, oven as the female is kept back in the wealth of 
this world. 

And such as these sometimes move ecstasy, but only in 
him in whom are two qualities; the one of them is 
u condition, overwhelming, absolute, all-conquering, and 
the other is an effective penetration and a wideawakenees 
of the tit must and completed kind to call attention lq ideas 
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that are remote through (Lings that are qcil r„ And that 
is of the rarest ; so on that account recourse is had to 
singing which consists of expressions fitted to states bo 
closely that the states. are armi&ed as quickly as the expression 
is heard. 

And it is related that Abu-I-FTu^avn an-Nu^J was with 
a company in a party, and a question in science was 
discussed among them, hut Abu -1 * Unsayn was silent. 
Thereafter he lilted up his head and chanted to them— 

" ^f an y tt cooing pigeon in the early dawn* full of difl- 
quietude, has cried among the swaying hranches; 

She remembered a mate and a time of happiness* and she 
n ept for sorrow and aroused my sorrow. 

So my weeping often disquieted her and her weeping 
often disquieted me. 

And, in truth, I would sometimes soothe her vet net 
mak^ hei understand, and she would sometimes 
complain yet not make me understand, 

Tlut I, through emotion, made her perceive* and she also, 
through emotion, made me perceived 1 


^o ho Baid f and there did not remain one of the people 
but rose and constrained himself to an ecstasy. And this 
ecahiBy did not result to them from the science in which 
they were wading, though science fa earnestness and truth. 

Attd [ho SMtmii reason i s thnt the Qnt'in h^ |,v moat 
... the me»op- oi.d U aomnitlod lo »r. ™d b lum; and 
wW« » heart f„ ,b. Brlt t!me I0akM u • ;m _ 

on .ha tart, and „ a,, ErtonJ *, Mon iu 
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heart will be renewed, although the verse may state the 
same thought. So, if its poetical expression ho new as 
compared with that of the first verse, it will more the soul, 
although the thought is the same. Hat the Qur'an reciter 
is not able to recite n new Qur’an on every occasion and 
In every party; for the Quran is limited and addition to 
it is not possible, and it is all held in the memory and 
repeated often. As-Siddiq pointed to what we have here 
mentioned when he said, on seeing the Arabs arriving and 
weeping at the hearing of the Quran, “ IV e were as you 
ore, but our hearts am hard.'' Tot think not that the heart 
of cs-Siddlq was harder than the hearts of these rough 
Aruba, or that it was emptier of the love of God Moat High 
und of the love of His word than their hearts, but the 
repetition upon bis heart had produced callousness with 
regard to it, and he was slightly impressed by It on account 
of what had befallen him of familiarity through hi* much 
listening. For. on account of custom, it is impossible that 
a hearer should hear a verse that he had not heard before 
and should weep, and then should keep on weeping on its 
account, twenty years, and after that time should weep at 
it on its being repeated, and that the first hearing Hhould 
not differ from the last except in its being strange and new. 
To every new thing belongs a pleasure, and to every fresh 
thing belongs an emphasis, and along with everything to 
which von are accustomed there is u familiarity which hurts 
the emphasis, and, therefore, was ‘Umar anxious to prevent 
the people from much circuiting of the Ka'ba, and he said, 
"I fear that the people will despise this House,” i.e. will 
be familiar with it. And he who arrives as a pilgrim and 
sees the House for the first time, weeps and cries out and 
often faints when his glance falls upon It- And he some¬ 
times remains 10 Muklm und dofls not leel a tracts of that 
in his soul. So, then, the singer has at his disposal new 
verses of poetry for each occasion, but he has not at his 
disposal for each occasion a new verse of the Qur'an. 

The third reason is that measure in language has a power, 
through poetic taste, of making impression on the soul 
i r * «- mi. 
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For n pleasant voice with measure ia not like a pleasant 
voice without measure; and measure is what is found in 
poetry as opposed to verses of the Qur'an, And if the 
nmg pT were to drug the verso which he is eh anting or err 
in it or turn aiBe from the liiniC of that in the? 

melody, the heart of the listener would be disquieted 
and hia ecstasy and Hearing wasted, and the impression 
would ho scared away on account of the luck of tJttingnesfi* 
And whenever the impression is scared away, the heart is 
disquieted and distressed. And whenever measure makes 
an impress!oil, the poetry oil that account is pleasant- 
The fourth reason is that measured poetry varies as to 
making impression on the soul with The melodies which nra 
called tanqm and dazianut, 1 And the varying of these 
far&ifw ls only by extending what is shortened and 
shortening what is extended, and by pause in tb: 1 intervals 
of the words and by cutting short and joining on in some of 
the words. This changing is allowable Lu poetry, hut 
in the ease of the Qur’an It is only allowable to recite as 
it was revealed, and shortening and lengthening and pause 
and cutting off and joining nn In opposition to what the 
recitation requires is forbidden or disliked* So, whenever 
the Qur'an is read distinctly as it was reveled, then? 
fulls away from it that impressiveness the cause of which 
is the measure of the melodics ; it is a cause that has 
absolute power in making impression, oven if it do not 
convey a meaning* j ust as in the ease of stringed instruments 
and pipes and the nh&Jiin and the other sounds which do 
not convey a meaning. 

The birth reason is that I he measured melodies arc helped 
and strengthened by rhythms s and by other measur&d 
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sounds, apart from those produced by the throat, l«ke the 
beating of the yatflh and the rftfjf and the rest For even 
a weak ecstasy is not aroused except by a powerful cause, 
and it unlv becomes strong by a combination of these causes, 
□nd each on© has a share in the arousing. But it is 
necessary that the Qur’an should be protected from md i 
companions as these,, for their aspect with the majority oi 
people is mi aspect of spurt nnd play; but all the Qur T i±n 
is seriousness with all people, tfo it is not allowable that 
there should be mingled with pure truth what is sport 
according to the commonalty and the external aspect [ffiruj 
of which is sport according to the select, although they 
do not view it front the side of its being sport. Tea, it 
behoves that the Qur'an should be reverenced and should 
not ho recited on thoroughfares* hut in q sitting assembly* 
and not in a rotate of sexual impurity* nor in a state of 
impurity generally. But only those who keep careful 
guard over their slates can attain perfection with regard 
to the inviolability of the Qur'an, and he who cannot claim 
for himself this careful guard and circumspection turns 
aside to singing. For this reason beating cl the duff 
along with the reading of the Quriain is not allowable 
on ll night of marriage. Yet the Apostle of God bus 
com rounded beating of the di4jf at a marriage and said, 
« Proclaim the wedding if it be by beating of the ghirbOl'* 
or some express!oil of which that is the meaning. 1 And 
that is allowable with poetry as opposed to the Qur'an, 
imd, therefore, when the Apostle of God entered the house 
of ar-Rabayyi 1 bint Mu‘awwidh, a while girls were with 


* AUfl&inftll rightly iHatnote hi* Tiitf la giTFn ill 

il.ffr.nmt frnEL*, bfft the ncmr^l te tLflt pelted bene is piyen hj the &M + ftUpJ 
in Etiu Z+™ ,iab sjt t p- H) ** WHfiW 
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ter eingin^ and be h^urd ooe of them sat in the course 
of her singing, 

l( And with ns is a Prophet who kuowoth what s-lnkll Ik* 

to-iUDrnjw n ; 

then he said, " Leave off that and say what thou w mt 
saying. ,f And what she had said Lore witness to hits 
prophetship, hut he rebuked her for that and brought her 
back to the fringing, which is sporl; for such hearing of 
wilness Is pure seri ensues, and so h nor to be joined 
to the aspect of sport. Then, whenever the Htreogihenin ^ 
of the causes by which Hearing becomes a mover of the 
heart is hindered for this reason, i.e. f in order to preserve 
the inviolability of the Qur'an, what 1$ incumbent is to 
turn aside from the Qtit r ;m to ringing, even as it was 
inoiimben? upon that girl to turn aside to ringing from 
bearing witness to the Prophetship. 

The sixth reason ig that the singer sometimes rings u verse 
which does not til the state of the hearer, so he dislikes 
it and rejects it nnd asks another; every Having does not 
fit every state* Hut if people agreed" at parties* upon 
a reciter ot the Qur an # often he would recite ft verse which 
did not fie their state, Than, since the Qur'an is a medicine 
for the whole of mankind according to their varying states, 
so the verses of compassion arc a medicine for him who 
i* fearful and the verses of punishment fire o medicine 
for the infatuated and the secure, and to adduce all would 

e tedious , whenever the hoarer is not certain whether 
what is la card will agree with his state and his soul dislikes 
it, he encounters throngh it the danger oi disliking the 
wor of Bod Moat High, in go far as he does not find a way 
to put u iL-L-k. And shat, he should guard himself from 
that danger is the best of gocri judgment and a n,«rv 
condu^aon BMe be will not find relief from it except bv 
applying it to ks condition as k is. And it is not allowable 
to apply the word of God Most High except to what God 

t ! ,p 1 “J 0 **" Ac saying of a poet it is allowable 
to apply to other things besides what the poet meant. So 
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in it is the danger of disliking or of erroneous exposition 
to suit the state, while, on the other hand, it is incumbent to 
reverence the word of God and to guard it from such 
danger This h what has been given to me concerning 
the caused of turning aside on the part of the Shaykhs to 
bear singing in place of bearing the Qur'an. 

And here there is a seventh reason w liich Abu Sainr 
ais-Sarraj &t-T5&i 1 mentioned in defence of this use of 
poetry. He said: u The Qur'an is the word ol God and 
one of His qualities ■ and it is a truth which humanity 
cannot coin prebend, because it is uncrea. i ed, and created 
qualities cannot comprehend it. If a grain of iej meaning 
and its dignity were unveiled to the hearts of men* they 
would split and be confused and bewildered* But pleading 
melodies Bland in u relationship to natural dispositions, and 
their relationship is one of fanciful tUafrea* and not. of 
necessary desires. And poetry, again, its relationship is 
that of fanciful desires. Then* whenever the melodics and 
sounds are joined with whai of signs and subtiitiefi are in 
rhe vefsEfi, the cue of them fit the other and becomes still 
nearer to fanciful desires and lighter upon the hearts of 
men, because created is joined to created., Thus* so long 
as humanity remains, and wo through our qualities and 
fanciful desires take pleasure in mournful tunes arid pleasing 
sounds, our being open and unreserved> for Lbe sake of 
witnessing the enduring of these fanciful desires towards 
poems, lies nearer than, our being open and unreserved 
towards the word of God Most High, which is His quality 
and TIis word, from Him touk beginning and to Him 

1 TLfl fill* BttV- thwt Aha Huthai u-SJjiitunl (d. 249; IIjTI EhlilJ.p i, <309) 
gat®» traditions few him b.uA that he is f Ratal jtevfifal tilutri La the ftirtla. 

I kauw mulling d him* 

- fig 1 trass! nk- kllintlTTFjy kuzwz nod Am thus Used the*c words 

Lokng ta the toeliiiJi'jU llUitfWu uf thu Sufik and* beLwetu them* indents all the 
lhin^> EQUsrhi by tile nnf* t nr Ht^til-r future* with rhe itatenrtiflii tbai thv 
aria the things which an- ^F-ntUlJy nKH^arr to the iiiinarDCe irf the #m/ii + 
the /utfifc are IhfliHJ -%'h'U‘h are doe Httfitfcllj wmBnrj, whirh are dwb fatudet 
&r fia^tiniiffl. F«>r this eJasdral ore of Ai*^ L*tne tub cgm*; I nr |he mudtm Ltt 
tin w.i&i of capriiv, pniiime, psi^ tfT&K sib, Kti IkiKy rert*, wail I*h Stwy, 
f, p. *4?; ter tin 1 usa hu Diet. Trrkm Jipum, Httb Wf and 

^ig iSydif^rf/s, a nil tuL i, p, 417. 0- 1L) H. 
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returns." This ia the sum of hid meaning and of Ins 
defence* 

Ant\ it has heed rein ted from Abu^I-IInsan ud-Darraj 
that ho Mild : f * I travelled From Baghdad in Y iisui' b r 
sl-hfueayn ar-Ruzi 1 to visit him and snhite him. And when 
I entered af-Rajy 1 kept Baking about him, and everyone 
whom 1 asked about him said, c What will you with that 
unbeliever P ? And they straitened mv breuafc until 1 deter¬ 
mined to depart. Then I said within myself, 'I have 
travelled all thia road and I will not make little of seeing 
him/ So I did not cease asking about him until I came 
upon him in a mosque; he was aUting in the 2Iihnil* with 
a man before bun* and in his hand was a copy ui the Qur an 
and he was reading. And lo T ho was an old man* comely 
and handsome of face and heard. Then 1 saluted him, and 
he turned to me and said, * Whence hn*t thou come P 1 And 
I sold, ‘From Baghdad/ Then ho said, ‘ And what brought 
the*t* And I Raid, 4 have tmveiled to thee to aalute 
thee + And he aaid f If ia one of those countries a man hud 
said to thee, Abide with us until we buy thee a house 
or a slave-girl/' would that hnve withheld thee from 
coming , iheti I enid f God did not try me with anything 
of that kind, and if He had tried me I do not knoV how 
it would have beeo/ Thereupon he said to me, - Art thou 
able* to repeat anything?’ I said, 'Yes/ and ho said, 

■ Gitc ua it.' Then I begat saying, 

1 1 saw thee acting constantly in opp^ifon l0 mp am i 

rr*** VTai ^ W0!lldeat destroyed 

what tboa waat doing. 

It is as though I peroeiyed ya% w ; th M 

ex0fiUm£t i tm rnra wjing, " Oh 

that we were!" when - would that” L* net 

TiXl 11 ^ h '’ P ' " S ‘ a,U! Mont i t] W "U»<i of iir-Hjivy, ft* 

* BD ^ CHll ' l r (Hrljr c»sa (Il^iuab. dM fGi) of lie moJmn 

tmprttwims ^ji of the nurtt 

1 u "' ni ltuu s tbs am of thd SM. ;ri. 
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Then he closed the copy of the Quran and censed not 
ffeenmr* until his beard uud dress were wet. and I Lad 
companion on Um for his much weeping. Thereupon ho 
said 1 0 uiv little son. do you blame the people of ar-Rayy 
saving, “Ytisuf la ail unbeliever " ? That I am. I rum 
the prayer of cork dnwn I have been reading in the Qnr an 
and there has not fallen from my eyes a drop, but the 
resurrection. 1ms oouie for me at these two fines. 

&> then although tha hearts of men are inflamed with 
the love of God Most High, yet n new verse will rouse kom 
them what the recital of the Qur'an does not rouse. That 
in because of the measure of the poetry and its being in 
accord with natural qualities j and it is because of its being 
in accord with natural qualities that human kunga have the 
power of composing poetry. But the composing of the Qnr an 
La outside of the paths and the track of speech, and, on 
account of that, it is a miracle which does nut, enter mto the 
power of human beings bm» of its not being m accord with 
their nature. 1 It is rektol that a man came m to Isrnffl,- 
the leader of Dhu-u-Nun dW, and saw him writing 
on the ground with his linger and singing a verse ofpoetj. 
Then iTiafil said, “Do yon think it right tosmg anything? 
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He? said* N(f. lf lttr£fH said, “Then thou hast no hearth' 
Thh 13 a frigti that he wh o bis a heart and experiences ita 
natural qualities knows that verses of poetrf and musical 
tones move Ifc with such a moving aa is not encountered 
through other things than them; and m he imposes upon 
himself this method of moving his heart either by his own 
voice or that of another. 


(To U nnJjflimC.) 
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Art. XXVIL— Three Ymr* of' Jtmcaihtd Jink in Baghdad* 
a. a. :J89-39‘3. Being 1 a fragment of the History of 
Hilal-ns-Sab! (f a.h. 44*1 from a MS, in the Library 
of the British Unseam (Add. 19,360). By H. F. Amzdroz, 


(CmtiMiifef ftVUi p r 63ti t Jtdy yamUr, 19Dl.| 


to ITT [p. 523), 

A notice of KbiiM'b- Ahmad is contum- d in SnfudiV \\nti biU 
Wi \fay it (P&ris^UG*, 22a). The prdigrt^ dnes hot OifFar from 
that gi™ by Tjjfchiftbi, but some furthnr infornuliuiL u gi^-n 
about Khaki, Lind on the authority of Tuqut — presumably, 
therefore, from his Un jan! al-Udabd. Wo n« told lliat Khalaf 
was lit one time u rationalist in doctrine, vhnn he became noton-nw 
for hie persecution of member* of the contniry sect.. .Vml Y.iljya 
b. 'Amman, who Was in Siji^tiin at the time, lmil to make his 
wuv to Huriit in thu disgoisf 1 of n woman, 

[Safodi also gives a notice ofTahyn (B.M, Add. 23,359, ;H2o), 
imd there coll? hint b, 'Ammfir aah-RhnybRm nn-Tihi. B* «tj* 
he was a strictly orthodox preacher, and a bitter opponent of the 
JhbnuyyH sect (as to which see Shahrastfini, «1. Cureton. p. ao, 
Hmirbriickor's translation, p, 39); that he was vary popular; 
f:iT „ „ ogano of pablio lectures on the entire Qtu*»; ™d that 
a second course was interrupted at SCra 75 by bis death, which 
occtured in 422 A*1L] 

Later Klialuf became a follower of tradition, and then pM'«ded 
to persecute his Into co-religionists. As an author, in addition to 
the huge work on the Quran, which is here E*id to lams con sided 
of one hundred utid twenty volume*, he wrote a work >m the 
interpretation of dreams, entitled Tuhfat al - Mulnk. Whilst 
a prisoner of Mahmud of trhazna ho swallowed ft stupefying 
draught, bv which he deceived his cushions into the belief that 
he wilh dead, and ho was placed in a coffin and removed by Lis 
intend a lit*, Mahmud board of it, n«d had him re-arrested. He 
tried the device again, but this lime tho Sultan had him placed 
in o closed cofliu, and so caused his deaf b. 
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The aunjHiigit at Ahu Ja\f\ir atjmmt the Oqaifift tt'ihc 

amt *AU L Jftrzytid ((oh. 80 - 38 )* 

TL'is al'AtLir disposer of thc-?'j eight folios in some ten 
lines, saying that uUrfajjiij cnllcd in the aid of the K hula job 
tribesmen, whom be summoned from Syria, and that, after 
suffering a re varan at Bakanuii, be ended by defeating the 
enemy at Kafu and pillaging their tump, The event- which 
led up to this campaign were, briefly, as follows 

111 381 the troops of Bjihi nd-Daula under al-Hujju] had 
taken Mosul from Abu adh-D haw wild Muhammad b> al- 
Musayyib, the Uqailid chief. Kg died m 386, whereupon 
hi.- brothers ul-Muqttilnd and *Ali both claimed to succeed 
him, but the Litter was preferred as the elder. Al-Muqallad, 
k- over some of the Bailumite troops under al* 

j j" 1 J > 111 ■ 1 f- ^ d with the help of *Aii to retulco Mosul from 

ul-I.lajjiij* It was then smmged between the brothers that 
ol-Miujalkd should bo the ruler there, but that ‘All should 
be represented b\ a deputy, mid should share in the revenue* 
Further d^namu followed between U,™ up to - All's death 
iu 390. He was succeed by a third brother, al-JI^an, 
who became reconciled to al-Muqalfod. 

On the death of al-MuqalJud in 301 his minister, Abu’b 
Husam Abd Allah b. Tbrilhim b. Shnhmwuib, formed a plan 

and r ftaTtai pTOpei ' t - v tween his son Qirtvasb 

and ■ certain Abu Mansfir Quriid b. al-Ladfd ‘ to the 
exclusion of Qirwash’H undo al-Ffii*,. on- i 
frtiatTatedj Qurud hud to flv anrl *i, A T , 

trerii reconciled («, Urn ( 6 " ““ * 

<- *— w »* *• i» «&£;£ siSe, 1 ' ’ 

1 Iba jd-Athlr cult* him ii „ * L _ 

Eilil nutslioiu bun in at)p a » lb tM» retuur 

flloqt property at Badtntf rj,,^ L ■; L, , S Aim Tahir Yuhui 

whD was rowatd by (Jjrw^y£ i ^ ^ 391 a. Judging „ t 
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In tUe hostilities now to bo related the principal lender 
of the Oqailids is Hoot her uncle of Qirwiish, named Marli 
b. iiI-M umjjib, who is not mentioned by Ibu al-Athlr. Ibu 
Ehallikan, m his life of al-Muqalbd, calls him AWI- 
MurnikL Mus'iib, and says he died in 897 (SI, Tins., 

4IS), bat in the MS. the name ia clearly written ' Murb’— 
aee foL 80A, and »1 bg foL 105&, where ho Is again men Hoped 
os succeeding uti the death of his brother al-IWn in 892 to 
the headship"of the tribe, and also to Hasan’s moiety of the 
Mosul revenue. He is there said to have first employed, and 
afterwards put to death, u certain Abu 'Ahd Allah h. til-IlTri, 
secretary to his brother al* liasan, who had treacheron&lj 
murdered the above-mentioned Ibu Shah raw nil, Qirwush's 
secretary, and also another official concerned In the collection 
of Qirwash’s nioieLy of the revenue, 

[This event L» also mentioned in the con temporary 

chronicle of Elina of STnaTbiu (B.M, Add. 7,197), where the 
Syriac text confirm* the spelling of the Twm& ■ ilatlh. The 
test ^ tom*kt42d by Bathgeiir AbhandL D.MG., ym, 3 .J 
Hilal tolls us (foL 80} that the Oqiiilids under Du'oij, 
a follower of Oirw^b, were compelled to evacuate the town 
of til-Hudmu. Thereupon, police is sent to llarh, to Qirwjish, 
and to Qurfid, who were at Mosul, to collect then men, 
Du'aij with a force returne and besieges al-MfldtrtTtj but 
forced to retire before the troops of ul-Hajjaj. Du'nij then 
applies for help to 'Ali b- Mimvad, 1 and ho, distrusting 
aL-HajiSj, sends him a contingent under Lis brother Abu 
nl-Ghuiiaim, and, Inter, joins in person, Their muted forces 
inflict a defeat on the Doilnoiilc and Turkish troops 
despatched against them under the command ot al-Hujjuj a 
brother, Abu Ishaq, nt a place called Bakarmu. 1 But ul- 
Haijat'a force was now doubled in nuwlnjr by the rather 
unlooked for arrival of a coudogent of the ^mfSjah tribe 

i Tb. fpaste oi .he to* nM * SI i 

fefeq.li; Sod in 10 s. Ev u Maud pumowdy bytto sl-Afl* in Mi w « 
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uuder Abu ‘Alt al-H&snn b. TUmul. 1 Al-HttjjSj had long 
been urging him to come, for lie omitted Uu opportunity of 
stirring up strife ogULitat, the r lqailids, so inveterate weis his 
resentment nguinat them for their post behaviour to him. 
|_rbis alludes no doubt to the seizure of Mosul in »38G ji.h.] 
l>ut Abu ‘All b. liiumttl was fur off, and his coming was 
uncertain. Hilill teLla a story ffol. 82u) to the effect that bo 
remembered being with u certain AbuT*Qa a im b. Knbshah, 
a man ol groat vigour and daring, and long in the service 
ol 'Adud ad-Dnula us emia&ary and spy,, who said to him: 

T see you nro corresponding with al-lTaflun b. Thutniil and 
me inviting him t:o come to you, whilst he is putting vou oif 
vvitij promises. Kow, if the General were to send me with 
it secri fury, I would uot return without him but would bring 
him to you" Hail told the General of this, who said, 
" 11311 Kllb ? h[lh ’8* great liar rind a great talker of stuff; still, 
ycmjnuy send him with a letter, and so get us rid of him.” 
Hilai accordingly prepared a letter, obtained from the 
superintendent an allowance for the man's journey, und he 
started. Those about the General tried to make him believe 
thut lbu Kabsluih would shift for himself rind uot come 

buck ’ but !ie arrivfld > spying lhat Abu ‘Ali b. T humid 
waa at Nir^ur This pk.scd d*H n jjSj {it followed closely 
W-ther . ,Bn, „U t J bQ „ na.I, 
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persuaded to conm and assist him against ‘Alt h. Mazy ad- 
An engagement follows at BarTquya <?), when, the Oqnilid* 
B.TB do Tea ted, Du'aij taken prisoner, and 'AH b. Mazyad 
forced to fly, 

Al-Hajjii] and his allies then pursue and come up with 
‘AH b. Mazy ad. Thy latter had gained over a body of the 
Shay ban tribe who were under AWl-Fath b, ‘Annia, and 
hid’ arranged that when the battle was proceeding they 
should desert nl-HajjSj. They do this, and lie and AWL- 
Path are lelt with a scanty following, as the Khatajun 
trihe under ITassan, a brother of Abu ‘AH h. Humml, 
had taken the wrong road. AWl-Fath, too, threatened 
defection, but nevertheless id-Hajjnj stood firm, and although 
■Ali h. Majjyad had curried his tents, and oven given thanks 
to Allah tit one of them for his success, he resisted his 
attacks and dually charged and routed him. rupturing his 
camp with enormous treasure. I This fact is mtfxtioned by 
Ibn al-Athir, ix, 1211. Aha ‘AH b. Thumil is charged 
by al-Hajjiij to protect the women in the camp against 
the Daiiniaite sotdiery, and docs so, hut MU to prevent the 
KbilfSjah tribesmen from doing considerable pillage. ^Al- 
Hiijiai having returned to his camping-place at Nil, Imd* 
that, the flight of the SWbiin tribe and their story of hi* 
dr feat had caused, a subordinate officer of his to prepare to 
retire to the hills, after find putting his prisoner, Du'mj, to 
death. Al-Hnjjhj and Abu ‘Alt b ThutnSl move on to 
Kola, and prepare for the attack of the Oquil.ds under 
ttinrash b. al-Muqulbd. At this point the Ixhafnjah tribes¬ 
men desert in various directions. Pursued by ‘Ah b. T|i omul 
at the eound of his trumpets they turn back nod demand 
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a money payment in return for having exposed their lives. 
Eventually they consent to return on condition of being 
allowed to pillage the country, and proceed to pillage 
accordingly with terrible results. 

Then comes ffol. 8t>M the story of the engasreTncnt and 

dofoat of the Oqailids, which is as follows (text C) :_ 

the General proceeded to a place called as-Sahai', outside 
Kufa, wishing to await and encounter the OqailiAs at that 
spot. Ami Abu All b. I hutnal said to him : " General, wo 
Lava ill-treated and oppressed the inhabitants of this district, 
and they dislike and compkin of us. If we have them 
behind us, in the event of a battle we shall be exposed to 
u Tear attack, to the advantage of oar foes. We ought, 
therefore, to put some distance between us.” They accord- 
ingly advanced and encamped ct a pkee called os-Sabumyya, 
two farsakh* distant from Kufn, Abu 'Alt having stent 
7,OUO horse with him, and the General Abu Ju'/ur about 
the same number or Daikmift*. In kk mun , h to that spot 
the General had been followed by lees than 31JU men; the 
rest held track demanding u money payment, for ‘Amid al- 
Juyuah end Alra'l-Qfein, b, Mimma had been id eommuni- 
eaiion with them, Lind made them disaffected; hut Abu 
Ja-far sent off Abu'l-Q5*im b, Zabir, who brought in most 
of the defaulters, for he was s favourite of theirs and they 
were ashamed to say “ No *' to him. 

lhu ..piilids arriiei 7,00() strong with munitions, 
catapults, weapons, and quilted doubly their banner. 
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flyfoc and their trumpets and drums sounding as they 
advanced, and they were as impatient for the fight as e 
Sultan iyeh. 1 Abn *AU b. TTiumaL had paid a Visit to the 
Mashhad at nl-GbarTyeh’-peace be upon its inmate,-and 
had pravcd and prostrated himself at tho tomb, and besought 
Allah Most nigh for aid and victory. And he said to his 
metl “This will he a place of death and dishonour if you arc 
weak-hearted and slack, hut of life and glory if you are hrm 
and victorious." They promised to assist at the risk of their 

lives in withstanding the enemy. 

The General drew up his lines in front of the main group 
of tents, posted AWl-Qiisim a*-Zahir on Lis right and 
Khusni Shah on his left, and stationed hiniseU m the 
centre. And the women appeared riding in liters on 
camels, with the infantry in front of them with bucklers 
made of skins and with swords, and Abu ‘All at their head 
with the cavalry, the distance between our force and his 
feeing considerable. The onslaught took place, and all was 
confusion, the captured horses being goaded to nmd ****’ 
whilst the prisoners were led away and the Arabs of the 
KkafSjnh tribe brandished their spears.’ A message was 
sent bv Abu 'All b. Tlmmul to the General telling him the 
road was blocked and that he must advance towards him. 
But he replied, “Is this u place for one w my position to 
,advance over, seeing that 1 mint not separate from my 
forces, nor spread thorn out before the cavalry m this open 
r»roni.d?" Again and again be pressed him, but this was 
hi. arawer, until Buully Abu Ali .aid "Send me then, 
u bodv of Persian troops that our people may see them, 
for their courage will be doubled when they know that you 
are behind them" So he sent off Abu 1-Qaaim tu-5?ahir 
to him with a body of Paikmite cavalry, and with the Turks 
stationed at Kfifa, who had marched out with the CtaenL 
But before they reached the scene of the battle the Oqmlids 
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hnd been dftfbuttf), about a thousand ol them hliving been 
taken prisoners who were led off to the tents, after having 
their clothes, beasts, and weapons taken from them. 

Abu P AB avoided and prevented slaughter* and only one 
mail, a secrete ry of Bali 1 h. Muhammad (the Oquilid) was 
killed. When the two forces met, the Khafujuh women and 
their mule and female slaves were mo anted on horses and 
earn els, and they now proceeded to the Qqailid camp, which 
was situate at some distance from the battlefield h and took 
and pillaged it* The OquilirU tamed mid tied, those in 
front not heeding those behind, and the Khiifiljah tribe took 
their treasure, weapons* beasts^ nod baggage/* 

Wo are told in conclusion that Abu ‘AH b. ThumiU 
himself told Hilill how he pursued the Gqnilids to beyond 
the Mashhad of nl-Hair/ and that another informant told 
him of al-Hajjajs alarm tit his absence and his return on 
the following day, want of men having prevented him from 
taking any prisoners or booty. 

The two commanders then returned to Kufa T 

The absence of abHiijjaj on this campaign led to suck an 
outbreak of anarchy and outrage at Baghdad that, ‘Amid al- 
Juyush was sent there to reatera order. How he succeeded 
in the task has been already mentioned. But the resent- 
lucnt of nl-Hajpj at being than superseded twice led to 
actual hostility In *hc next year, -m *.h., he advanced 
from Eufn with his U&Ikmite and Turkish soldiery, and 
his Bhafajah allie* against the forces of J Amld nl-Juyilih, 
by whom he was defeated at an-Kn'muniyvu. Mutual nets 
of aggression followed, each trying to secure the support of 
the neighbouring Arab tribes, until Amid aUnvush wa» 

‘"““‘"‘5 *»«•«» to •«!» to ndtt tho .(took of 
Aho 1 - Abtno itiu \V %l (Ibo ul-Athlr. i,. 1231 Al -1 n.mj 
“ ” nt '“' d to 3»5 AIL o, couworf „ ilh <*„£*, 

tho Oqoilid, ,o tho ooploto ot Kiifo of .n Alido, Abo -Ah 

;^“" r b b - ■e-* -i™. «**■. .«* 

the sum of 100,000 dinars. — 
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[lit; is mentioned in the 5IS. f fol. 13, os one of the 
relatives of the wealthy Abu'l-Hiisan Muhammad b. ‘Omar 

b. Yahya, then deceased.] 

In 397 a.h. al-Hajjaj attacked Baghdad itself. 'Amid 
aUJuvush bad appointed Abu'L-Fath Muhammad b. 'Anna* to 
succeed a certain Qulh.' as guardian oF the T^rlq Khurasan, 
and bod thereby displeased Budr b Hasanwaib. He and 
other Arab chiefs thereupon joined forces with al-Hnjjaj, 
and. together they advanced on Baghdad, which was defended 
by AWl-Futh b, 'Annas. But on news arriving of the 
final defeat of Abu'l-'Abbits b. Waail, the Arab contingents 
melted away and al-Hajjuj retired to HulwSn. He then 
succeeded in making terms with Baku ud-Daule. and was 
admitted to an interview with him, but secretly for fear 
of giving offence to ‘ Arufd nl-Juyihih (ib M p. 13b). In 400 a.h. 
al-Hajjdj died at Ahwitz lib., p. 154). 


VI. 


The Flight of the Finer Abv’l-'Abbat otl-DMi/ro>» ur-Ragg 

(a.h. 392). 


Sii folios are given to the story of the flight of the 
vizier Abut -‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim ad-Dubbi from 
ar-Rayy to the territory of Badr b. Hasanwnik. Ibn 
al-Athir merely states the fact under the year 393, but 
in his mention of the death of the vizier m 393 he 
gives the cause of bis flight (vol. is, 1*6 and 147). He 
was appointed vizier to Fakhr ad-Bank in 38o, in succession 
to the Sahib Ibn ’Abbili (Jb., p. 77), and when m 38. 
Fakjir a’d-baula was succeeded by hia son Mujd ad-Danla, 
under the regency of kia mother, he continued in office 
(ito, p. 93). 


i Ttr MS. nii'WMnn.- u i-artuifl Abu’l-Fiiwiris QuShiti. proLml]]y tb« saint 
L ..fbrVfid hv A \li h. V*rad in &H9 AM. at Dair (fol. -H. 

ui-Jayuvii i n lii< va) *o tab up !us apputohiUttl ia Siibof Baglutal » A.- A.B. 
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The vizier was an author. Specimen* of bis writings are 
given in the Yatimat ad-Dahr, iii, 118. On p. 119 he 
ig said to have ranked next to the Sahib and to Ibrahim 
Bi-Sabi ; and we are told that the Ins* suffered by letters in 
his death was repaired by the merits of the Amir Abu'I- 
TW11 ‘Ubaid Allah b. Ahmad al - Mikati, of whose works 
extracts are also given (ydL iv, 247). 

Hill l begins (fol. 109) by referring to certain troubles 
between the vi7icr and the army, and to bis arrest and 
subsequent return to office, as having been previously 
narrated- He then says that for the apace of a year the 
conduct of affairs proved satisfactory, but that the vizi or 
was severe and grasping, Then occurred the death of 
a nephew of the regent, called fil-Isfabbadh, 1 aud the vizier 
was suspected of having brought this about bv poison. 
The regent applied for 200 dinars for his obsequies j the 
vizier thought the money would bo better employed in 
satisfying the demands of the soldiery; and the "regent, 
in her resentment, exclaimed, ■* How should the murderer 
perform the mourning for his victim ? " Hearing of this, 
the vizier made arrangements for taking refuge with Badr 
b. Hasanwnih, who distrusted the wisdom of the stop but 
offered him an asylum. A year is spent by the vizier in 
settling bis affaire. He then consults a friend, Abu ‘Ali 
nJ-IJusain b. al-Qdsim, sureamed al-fihatlr, who treacherously 
advises him to fly. His secretary tries to open his eyes, 
but be persists in trusting al-KhutTr, and suddenly quit* 
ar- Rayy. Much commotion follows, AN Khatir "azures 
the troops that the treasury baa been emptied, and offers 
them the termg they had when in the service of Fakhr 
ad-Dauln. They accept; ul-EW becomes vizier, aud 
publicly reprobates the name of his predecessor 

Arming « Beriyird, AbnVAbba. nd-Pnbhi i. not ™,1 
by H.dr b. Sn-ownik, either in p.™, „ by a wp „ Ktltaliv0i 

b«t hu nerf. « p,ended £„ [J. ectente him*,If with 
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very little, und eventually excuses himself from receiving 
any money allowance. He now begins to regret hie course 
of action. A friend, consulted by Abu 1 1-*Abba* secretary, 
puts thut his master's right course is to conciliate llnjd 
ad’-Daula's mother and the principal persons at Inc 

secretary protests that to do this would require 200,000 
dinars, and that they had lost everything for the sake ol 
savin- 200. (It may be that this is the found*H op for 
Tbn al-Athir T » statement, vuL ix. p- 11‘. ^ Qt * iq f 
actually spent this sum in trying to regain office-J « uhm 
a year and a half his successor, al-Khutir, is ^t^sted. 
Thereupon, Abu Su‘d Muhammad b Tsmanl b. ul-Fadl 
hastens from Hamudhau, confident that his wealth and 
position, and his connection with the regout, will procure 
him office. Badx, disliking him, is averse to this, and sends 
a force of -1,000 men to reinstate Abu l-‘ Abbas os iizict. 
On approaching ar-Bayy, Abu'l-'Abbus is invited by the 
rejrent and the leading inhabitants to enter the city, but 
be” is warned by friends that treachery sa intended, so he 

Aba Su'd accordingly beetle* vizier, and by pending 
hia own revenue ho gains over the ruling peraonagefl* 
he was severe in his treatment of the troops, and they made 
an attack on him, whereupon he also took reluge with Badr 
*t Barujiid, and al-Ehntir resumed office. Budr refuses 
to address al-Khatir by the title of yreier, and he iu turn 
refuses Bndr the tide of Eayyid. This leads to their being 
or. very bad terms, and prompts al-Kb^Ir to sow dissenemn 
between Badr and the local chiefs, and also bctWC^b.m 
and his son HiliTI, which was the mam cause of hm subsequent 

i . * - r it.,i The otilrin of Budrs dislike 

revolt against bis father. me ? n fe lu 

towards Abu Sa*d i* next explained, When the latter 
filled the office of Xa?ir at Ilamadhun and elsewhere under 

1 They tame to .y»li wnrfFire F4&! 

in thi* aid nt RhJm Sfl-Ps^a, turn (■> 3um-nd<r a iurtN*i 

tsussLrtrss iJV;." Am, %>u .«. - 
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Majd ad'DauIa, bis brother Shams ad-Daulu sharing in the 
revenue, Btidr sought to establish a special Jvhuu al 
IT annul bun for the sale of goods coming from his tsrritorifs. 
It brought him in a sum of l,2G0,0tHt dirhams, and he 
appointed uti agent to manage it and farm it out to someone 
willing to take it. This was not to the liking of Abu Su'd, 
who anticipated it would result in a diminution of the 
revenue of the country. He accordingly Meet hired 
Daikmites to mnko an attack on the bouse of the agent, who 
fled buck to liariijird and, on the plea that he bad been 
heavily robbed, obtained leave to indemnify him sell against 
certain estates belonging to Atm Sa‘d. And he recovered 
thereout 50,000 dinars. Thereupon Abu Su'd made an 
insulting remark about open robbery which reached tho 
ears of Badx end irritated him. Consequently, when on 
the arrest of nl-Khatir Abu Su’d sought to become vizier, 
iiadr sent troops as above stated to try and reinstate Ahul- 
AbWs ad-Dabbi. Abu Su'd remained in office for two 
years ■ then the troops revolted and he fled—it is said be 

\* A »* '■»» «* boo.. roof —and ..rived 
.oddroly « Earej, 1 „he... be e™, „„ j^bSr Kbooiet 
Here be ms oell reeo„.d „„d ljbera , allo „. auoe 

b.. •erie. rod^mg ssosoe .bit. .in., .hieb bod not been 

“f* AM'ild* Id-Dubbi, for Abo 

Ali. L l , “ ““J-gein* trod tolerant mao. 

After a few days he went on to fi ariijir(I 

n ?k- nf,t mct 011 hU arriml th< ™ b y Abu’k'Abbiis Ud- 

Pabbi, wbo excused bim^lf ™, *i. ‘ , ' EW ' L 

of nout but u he S TOUad of au attack 

01 nut F^nt hit &£>n to mnet e..n j * 

exchanged courtesies and entered the ► V ’ T * W ° 

in the day Abu'l.'Abbds came feu Htte/J ^ ^Abn h!*1 

.od ™b™»d bin, ft™ th , litter, odd,., s „ 1? 

1 Earth iii tin- MS. ituL UU\ (,,.+ it. 

koswa Uf Korn Altj Du'lsi; k« “Jj ' I “ a " t fl *' ‘M^d, 

t'T tl?n if-aihir {r(a. 2(Hi* lpp ' illltnu,ttl ^ w*» tnidiini^^br' 
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title of vizier. Tht* he mode a point of doing, for Abu 
Sa'd had addressed him from ur-Rayy after his fail from 
office bv the title of ITstadh ar-RiFis* and he now wished 
to give htin to understand that misfortunes do not deprive 
a vizier of his title. They met hot this once, 

A life of the vizier Abul-'Abbu* Ahmad h. Ibrahim ad- 
Dubbi is given by Yaqut in the volume of the Mu'jam ul- 
Udute above re ferret! to (Bodh Or. 753, foL l * 'O- Alter 
quoting from the Yuli to at ad-Dahr the estimate fit hia 
tit^rwn' eminence, and his connection with the Rahsh Ihn 
‘Ahbild, he mention h hia flight from ar-tteyy t and hh 
fruitless expenditure with a view to regaining office ; hia 
death, followed closely by that ol his son Abu UQusim, 
his wish to be buried in the Mashhad of a!-Htts*in, uod 
his eon’s offer of 500 dinnre io the Sharif Abo Ahmad 1 for 
il tomb there, which was refu^cdj but a free site gnrnljgdp 
(ft* Sharif himself attending the interment ; all of which is 
sl-ated by Tim al-AthTr {is f 117), 

The remainder of Yaqn^s narrative is given on the 
authority of one ‘TTiduk/ which la doubtless a copyist’* error 
for * min i/ fur the pirwm mentioned by this authority as his 
infomnmt is the Qu<ji AbnVAbbua Ahmnd b. Miik&ninmd 
al-Barudi r the identical person from whom Hi 151 derived 
the information concerning the vizier's flight from ur-fiuyy 
and bis subsequent doings ut fJarujtrd contained in the 
Foregoing narrative. IV hat fellow^ is clearly, there fore* 
tafeen from an earlier portion of Hilil's History, i irst K the 
death in 385 a,h. of the Sahib Tbn 4 AhbSd is related, and 
his lost advice to his sovereign, Fukhr ul-llulk, and how 
on bis death the fetter at once proceeded to lay hands on 
the dead rn!m*& property (see tbn al-Atlur* ix p - ** w ^° 

Tahir, tit tbs 1 purr/ futlior 
r.'Ust from llv- liMDi Moaa 
nil mu iht Xn^lh ar hi'-nd 
it tiltuo.* 5 f nun III a office ilhiI 

QnUi rtf BfipSuhnl hy U^bii 
la EuUtlna lias 
tinil loader nf Un? Eiil^riitia^ 


i Aha Ahmad al-HuMin h. Mftfin, eormnyd at-' 
tfl tr-Itadf iuui id -Mnrtndrt, was frith in daftii 
:lI - Kii^iia , tLi-.niuh 111* sun liAriVhTna nl - JftKiilr,. ui 
of thr ih rM'i-qdantj of *AH, haring btm dfcmiawfr Ew 
fcannuiutciJ, In 304 A,H- hu was named Qhw I 
ad-lHaKbal tht Fabpli, aJ-^aJir biNiH r i 

IB- was piso jtld-gtf Bit Crinmill 

II*- died in ays- jL.n. DVImbj r Or. 43. 'i'J'i+i]. 
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mention a an instance of similar conduct do the part of the 
Fatimide al-‘Aziz towards his vizier — Viiqul b, Kiliis;. 
Then follows 3 Q account of the Sulub's funeral ami the 
story of the graceless doubt on the part of the Sahib's 
dependent, the QSdi 'Abd d-Jabbar b. Ahmad, \u to 
whether he had bet-u deserving of Allah’s to ere v, which ivas 
followed by the Qudi 5 arrest and fine, os stated by Ssfadi 
(see tafia, p, nl, n. 1), The Sahib’s successor in office was 
Abu’l-‘Abbas nd-pubbi, bat a principal Kotib of the deceased 
one Abu Ali ul-Hasan h. Ahmad b, Hsmulu, who hail 
great influence with the troops, and who was then engaged 
in opposing the efforts of Qabus b. WashmagLir to recover 
Jurjiiii after his eighteen years* banishmeut, made Fukhr 
ad-Ilaola an offer of eight million dirhams for the post 
of vizier, and announced his coming in person. Fukhr 
od-Dauk decided to meet him, and insisted on Abu’l- 
•Abb,. a,.„g likewi*. n* iu M,m ,«br,d « million 
dubuus li bs might CMtiuu. «,). pirior, U1I J bo Ji,pon,ml 

from ii,.L In tfc. pe«l, t k v weM 

j»,.. Abu -Ali being podfirf b} . . rebMo 0l 

d *T“- “" d , *■ l *“ Md, bulk fop u .on, 

€T1 f 1 1 e terras wrero not unfavourable to the 

nonurcli. E«h w™j ««!!„ boo™,, , be Juti „ „f 

£?"“" I”*;™*? b 7 «*» in turn, uud letup. 

SrLT™1r“ 'V'S* ou^urrud iu 

the b.««M of w, tk Siihib’. putpe,,,. 0lld in U ,| 

£?“ «a «be Qa.Ji 5 -,£ Mi w U 

edilvi ng stones to tell of ttif.iV h,,:. . 4 , . 

lurg« Vi In f , M '-V ,Wn ,h ">- 

Mohuuiuik £ •Au ZZJt z. r. Ab “ B * ir 

loudiug mbubitonts t0 k, b dekpod 

till the heat of the duv u-« - , admjttmg them 

big,,,.- r 

was brought in, and with it Luter watur 

compulsion of thirst a glini r under 

extorted from the guesta. Th ° ^ di fhams wa$ 

of Qazwiu for violence mud- tt Kp '^ ut,<m inhubltaato 

DCft raade tb * dew to commence 
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operations Lherc, and rightly so, for the official wln>, on 
ihu strength of his familiarity with the inhabitants and 
their wealth, under took the task, was at tucked In his house 
and murdered. Hie funds so acquired for Fukhr ad-D aula 
were squandered within a short period of hi® deuth, 
which occurred in 387 A.ru Under hie suetessor, Majd 
ad-Duula, power waa vested in the Queen mother, as 
mentioned iu tho above narrative. JurjiTn was at this 
point conquered by Qubus, and the state of the uriuy opposed 
ic» him demanded the presence of one of the viziers. The 
choice, which was dclcrmiued by lot, fell on Abu *AU 
b. Hum fib, who after some engagements with Qiibus, found 
himself In need of supplies from or-Tiuyy. These his 
ca-vizier neglected to send, and he had to return dis¬ 
comfited. Dissension followed between the viziers, Wid ths 
opinion began to prevail that their joint and inharmonious 
teuure of office was producing mischief, and that one of 
them ought to he dismissed. Abu ‘Ali, confident of being 
the favourite with the army, was so negligent that Abu i- 
‘Abbas got an order from the regent for his arrest and 
conveyance to a fortress, where ha hod him murdered. He 
then continued sole vizier until 392 a.h., when we are told, 
briefly, that the death of the regent's brother and what 
followed thereon led to his flight to BarSjird and his death 
there in oH8. The speedy death of his sou Abu'l-Qaaim 
was said to have been caused by poison administered at the 
instigation of Abo Bakr b. Bi«V whom we may believe 
to tiavo been, at least, capable of the deed, and wbo there¬ 
upon proceeded from Tlinuodhiln to Barujlrd to collect tbo 
deceased’s estate, of which he was reported to have retained 
lor himself a sum of over 600,000 dinars. This proceeding 
on his part had a precedent—if, indeed, u precedent was 
needed—in one of the acts of the vizier Fukhr al-Mulk, 
wliose &Usry ia next to bo rektd* 
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VII. 


Fuil a f VfBter Abu Qhdli/t h. Khatq/’( a.h. 393). 

Fader tliis <lato is recorded tbe lull of the vizier Abu 
(lliulib Muhammad b. 'All b. Khakf, who Inter bore the 
tjtk* of tukkr al-Mulk, and the appointment of Abu'l- 
F«dl M iilinaiiikiid b. ul-Qjiaim b. Sudmandh as his successor. 

Ike life of Fak.hr al-Mulk is given by Ibn I\_hallikilni 
(SI. Eng., iii, *.S), and a notice of him is contained in 
jUnthabi’s Tarlkti d-IeEam (B.M. Or. 49, (306), and also 
in the ilirat fiz-ZamSu (B.M. Or. 4,819, 303s). All the 
accounts agree in extolling hi, virtues and abilities, Ohuhabi 
sajiHg tliul even a* a boy he was uicktmnied Iiy h h relatives 
^ 0 l * T1 *i nr * und that in respect of business aptitude 
and hti uncial succes* not even the groat vizier, of the age, 

auch as al-Muhallubi, Ibn aI-‘Anud, or the Sahib Ibn Abbud, 
came lip to hi* level* * 

Born in rj>j a.h bis official career began. Dhahabi teUs 
m in the finuw. department at Wash. In this narrative 

tX bv Tm U t "l eh iu * P»Hb -ftfa- * 

f'™ h ? ^'^ J W , aq durin S K* campaign against Ibn 

2*25£• “* . V «^yZ ,r5, w- 

and wm hr - ,!f r “ n " 9 <i0 “P ai 'y when ho was arrested, 
was persuaded, ^ Abu alKb »!? 5b 

<uid to bi» fothtr. Atm Lf„ IJ.ti’w? '°' A " U , J ' Jn y 6 * 

retreat of Tahir b. Khukf from fr 7 ’ ***** tbe 

Abu Ja'far had ■*;« 1 Eirnuin ho com plained that 

— <• Wt into the rn^. 8 ^: *■ - **- * 

* date Abu. Crhalib wu 

** * *£***$$£ **to sd-Diviai, Le 
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already vizier {fols, 47, 48), Tic is ulao concerned in two other 
incidents, neither of which seems to hear out the character 
for justice in which respect Dhahull places him even 

above the other viziers of the period. The first (fol. t5-i ^ I 
was his journey to rfuibaiid 1 and Siruf early in 392, by 
express command of TSuha ail-Dfiula, to enquire into and 
superintend the getting in of the enormous estate left by 
a certain Abu at-Tsyytb al-tnrmliliiii b. Shiraz. Lie if was 
who had mainly provided for the financial necessities of 
Sum situ ud-Duula in Furs, and on tbe death of hia vizier, 
AbuT-Qaaim al-‘AK b. aUHusan (in 387, lira al-Atfair, 
is, 94), he was considered the fittest person to succeed him, 
and was appointed to reside in Ahwaz, with deputies iQ 
Shiraz and Fasii Hut his administration was not successful, 
and. he was replaced by Abu ‘All b. Ustiidh Hurmuz (‘Amid 
al-Javihdi), On the kcccs-don of Buhii lidtauk he was ut 
jj re t arrested nnd fined, but later was sent on an expedition 
ji gainst the Zutt, when he died. Hia great wealth being 
much talked about, Abu Chillib was specially sent to enquire 
into it. A confidential servant of the deceased gay* 
information to the vizier which enabled him to get in 
property of enormous value, but he nevertheless caused him 
to be tortured with such severity that he committed suicide. 
The vbrier's enemies at court suggested that he had caused 
the man’s death in order to conceal tliB amount of property 
he had kept for himself, and we ure fold that this mode an 
impression on Liaha ud-Dnulu and contributed to iho 
subsequent arrest end fall of the vizier (fol. 7*e). 

The second incident (fids. 116-118) is the murder of 
u Katib Abu’l - TTiisun b. Ishaq. In the year 392 Ibu 
Ishaq had been sent by the vizier Ain Nanr Siibiir 5 to 

I 1W» plow, wHii-li ii TiiriiflMly imintm] in till- MS., U diiicrilMsl as diitiiiit 
15 fm» *V IriiW Siroi. soil is nisiW us tin- nuiutliei.! til lh« stinlli uf that 
gun un ~3». Juhn's Mop of Pernio. 1 tm inbhaA fee ite utattificstwa to 

V Till-rJrfer Bfibfir 1», ArilssiiTr is jHwalwIbo Kluillik&n (S3. Eoa„ 
i 554) Hi- nuxeaded Aim Hattjftr I) (filial) »» Tinier to Rah5 W.Dniik in 
3rtl> and had hull intsmls af iiffis-i- UP In this date, it* dwd in *10, as Old also 

hi* Vrdto«“!cr. U 3*3 ho fouaM (In- Dor dvllin nr AewSnoy „( SibLr, 
miuii-itU'il iu Iks Rualola’l-QliiUrSU J.li A S.. WOO, f. MO. P. 3 I m Urn 
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littglidad together with Abu’I * (jhaitn b. Minima, with 
inet radieus la arrest there a Certain member of the Alido 
party concurrently with the arrest, by Sub fir himself, of 
another at WSsIt. Hut I bn Minima gave notice to the 
Alide, who escaped, and the other being' warned, escaped 
also, and only returned on recoil iug the promise on oath 
of indemnity, Ihi^ failure contributed to the dismissal ei 
bubur and Ilia flight to L il - [lutilui to uvoid urreit, \\ e 
iiTi- told thuL his successors in thu Auzirnhip of Baghdad, 
though they assumed the title of viziers, were laughed at 
toi so doing, as the duties no longer justified tin- an^uinptiuU. 
And the subsequent desolation u f the place is vividly 
described itols. 71-75), Wa art- now told (fot 116) that 
Ihn Ishaq bud proved very oppressive and arbitrary in his 
conduct at Baghdad, exacting dues from the merchants, 
and imprisoning and ill-treating the Eat halites, 1 On the 
U,]l of Sdbur he fled to Awaud. and theme to id - B.tUm, 
lie aft* rwurds managed to regain ihc favour of Baiba 
nd-Duulu, who sent him to the neighbourhood of ufftudliim 
tin I-are, near the herder of Kirmau, Istathri, 1135. 1 Wh to 
late charge of a part of the mown laud* there, which 
he administered with financial success to ihc satisfaction <f 

®?* lhi * ™t to the taste of the vizier 

Abu tihahb. Accordingly, when Bubd ad-Baula WBtt 

m LigLung AW1->AbM. b. Wii,il,= Uu vinT 


u!■ Atihifp iij -3*1— j h UtitE L^LiiLui'hi ri» jo int. *■■■ , 

te-Zmnnii uf SLl*t Ibp .li -.1., |V,H 1 ‘, - 1, ^ c ‘ it,K » thu Mir*l 
tlii- Kerkh -rahurb hetKCLU tlie twj v'dk Vhu''' ^L"* “1“ A, ^ ,:nl ? lfI 
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hod him imprisoned and rigorously treated. Then, hearing 
Ifahil nd-Daula had been enquiring about Tim Ishaq, (Hid 
fearing he might be required to send him to the Court, 
he cunuinglv offered him a mission to Kir min to enquire 
into and redress the fiscal administration of Abu (Jhalib 
al-Haaim b. Mansur, 1 telling him to proceed to 1'asiT, where 
he Ei 4 to receive money for the journey. The vizier then 
instructed a body of Zutts to assassinate him. They 
accordingly stopped the caravan with which he was 
travelling, seized him on the pretest of holding him as 
a hostage for one or their budy whom the vizier had 
imprisoned, and, after removing him to a distance, murdered 
him. But a chamberlain who was travelling with him 
found out the truth of the matter, and talked about it. 
This alarmed the vizier, and he bought the man s silence. 
But it was reported au evidence of Bahii ad-Duukis regard 
and concern ior Ibn Ishaq that, on a subsequent occasion, 
he warned a personal attendant of his to be on his guard 
against fulling u victim to the machinations of the vizier. 

°The concluding folios of the MS. (lIti-119) are occupied 
with the story of the viziers arrest in the beginning of 
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the year 393, and how he was sgcwfiied by Abu'J-Fadl 
Muhammad b. al-Qa^im b. Sudmandh, The latter bad come 
to "Iraq, in the capacity of secretary, with the vizier Abu 
.Mansur b. ’xiEihan ' during the reign of Sliar.ij ad-Hants 
He was nest appointed Nazir of certain district* of Aiiwiiz, 
anil eventually was named 'Arid of tile Daikmites It is 
under this title that he ia mentioned as employed by 
aUMuwatfaq in the murder of the Dniktuites of Ibn 
IlatilitiyiTr a faction at Jiralt [foL 17) ; as one of the persons 
sent to rebuke Bulfudl b, Buwnih fob 27) : a* present at. 
I lie Ci o tern merit office on tile last appearance there of 
A-Mnwafiaq (foL 34*) ; aa sent by the vizier Abu tlhsTlib to 
enquire into the dealings of Hetiidh Hunnnz with the fiefs 
in Kiniiun after the retreat of TShir b. Klmlaf (fol. 48); 
and as in command of the troops sent hv Balid ad-llaulft 
against ad-Diwiini (fol. Win). VT„ are now told (fol. 119} 
that fie was promoted under ul-Uuwftffaq, and that '* after 
his death be proceeded to Ei rman, as already slated." This 
” P resulu:l % the mission referred to above, fol, 48, death 
being written in error for the fall of al-Muwdkq. us Ilia 
dentl. occurred only in the following year, 394.) The 
success ,4 1 lm Nudniundk on this mission made a favourable 
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(^siin. which amounted, we are informed, to four million 
dirhams of the then currency. Moreover, he wm subjected 
to some violence and pressure, besides ... - [At this 

point, the MS. abruptly breaks off-. 

Of rim Siidmaudb’s subsequent career I can hud no 
information, and bow long Abu ObSlib remained in disgrace 
ie uncertain. But at some date prior to 397 be was 
reappointed vizier and given the title of Fflkhr al-Mulk, 
for in tbnt year he defeated Ibn Wusil, who hud seized 
al-Bo-tiha (Tb'u ol-Atkir, ii, 138); in 41)0 lie defeated Mild l, 
tbo revolted son of Badr b. Hasanwaih, and made him 
surrender the fortress of Dazbaz and its treasure*, u* 
already atated (and we are told in the Mirat at, - Zarn n.. 
loo. cit., that oil this, occasion be retained for himself a sum 
uf above three million dinars, which on his death the vizier 
ar-Bukhfehnjl succeeded in recovering frum the perauna with 
whomTt had been deposited I ; later, ho was engaged in 
warfare with the Khuffija tribe, in consequence of their 
attacks on pilgrims; and in 4Go he was forced to recogn.ze 
the mowing power of 'AH b. Mazyad by granting him the 
territories of the Bani Bubays, whom 'AH had defeated, 
and whom the timer had encouraged in their resistance to 
him (ib., pp. 105 -ITS). The last five years of his life he 
passed os Governor of ‘Iraq In succession to Amid al- Juyiish, 
who had died in 401 a.h. 

PakLr al-Mulk was put to death by Solfin ad-Daulu, 
the son and successor of Bahii nd-Dauhi, in 40* a.h. The 
Btory told by Ibn Kballikfin, of his attributing his fall to 
a woman having imprecated the vengeance of Allah on him 
for hia refusal to redrew an outrage committed by one of 
his favourites, occurs also in Ibn ol-Atbir (ii, 182), where the 
name of the favourite is stated ta be ‘Alamkar. It is 
noticeable that the name of the man mentioned in this 
narrative (fob us employed by the vizier to test the rent 
sentiments of ufo Muwaffuq towards him is AbuT-Hnaan 
‘Alumkur, who is called the chief Ustadh. 

Dbabnbi is loud in praise of the vizier's good qualities, 
and BUYS he was put to death unjustly. The rule of his 
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predecessor in Trilq, ‘Amid el-Jnyush, wua praised bv all, 
and, amongst others, by 'Utbl (p, 303), and lie goes on to 
say that his successor, “the vizier of viziers," surpassed him 
in general well-doing. This narrative brings Into relief 
other and different characteristics. lie is depicted as 
jealous, grasping, und cruel. But it may bo that our 
historian m also the warrant for his virtues. 7)liuhubi says 
that He. ;1l s Kitsib al-W uznru contained an exhaustive and 
prolix account of the vizier, and fiibt Ibn ul-Juuzi (op, clt,, 
fol, 2036), lifer describing his generosity to his followers 
and hie public improvements, including a hospital, quotes 
Tbn as-Sabi tor the statement that a bequest of his was 
found giving one-third of his property in alms, among the 
descendants of Abu lulilj and of al-'Abins, with the poor 
in general, and specifying their names and families, and 
the place where the property, which was of great ralue, 
was to he found. Indeed, Jlilifl was himself a recipient of 
his bounty. Safaduin his notice of him (RM. Add. 23,359, 
2256), says that Hilal'a conversion to Islam led to the vizier 
depositing with him a sum of 3(1,000 dinar*, und thnt ho 
succeeded in returning this Hum. For, having frankly 
disclosed the truth to the vizier ar-Rukhkhaji his official 
superior, he was told to keep the money for his support. 

od td ' ir,llk Ahu 'Ali al-Hotam b. nUHosan ar- 
Rul^khri]. was Wnkil to the vizier at the time of his death, 

l^noniWA ^ im a** f lrD l jert 3’' 'which amounted to 
1,200,000 dinars, and also the sums deposited with various 

pemons, were traced and got in. Ibn oi-Atblr mentions 

him, m 409 * lt _^o years after the viziers death, as 

Z 4VtT“ rV? r l ‘ Ml (U ' 2IG ' **1) 5 — 

m 413, as user of Mushnrrii ad-Dnula, and as helping to 

I " ,t 01 v ™; (»>■. 230 . 531). 

iitewi, and was succeeded bv ul-Maghribi 
as to whom see Ibn ffhullikiin fSI Vn„ - \ ' "v ' 

ar-Rukhkhaji was in £^, 2' r ,-f’ }****' ^ 

— me sen ice of Juki ad-Daula (ib., 235 
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and 3S6), and in 431 ha died, having; exercised great 
influence during the period of his retirement (ib., 31* ■)] 


YIH. 


The remainder of the US- consists of shorter episodes, 
some of which are of interest. 

On fola. 7-11 is set out a loiter from Mali mud of Ghazmib 
to the Caliph al-Qiidir billuh in 38D, telling how he had 
defeated the Samaoid sovereign and conquered Khurasan, 
nnd had caused the Caliph's name to be inserted in the 
public prayer, that of his predecessor, al-Tai‘ f not having 
yet been discontinued. The style of the letter is very similar 
to that of the Eilab YamTni \ perhaps It also was composed 
hy i TJtbi- 

Each of the three following years is prefaced with u notice 
of the day on which it begun, according to both the Alexandrian 
Era and "that of Yozdegird, i.e, the l'ersian Era. Many of the 
current events are dated according to the Persian reckoning, 
for which see al-Birnni, Sctchuu's translation, p- 218. 

The chronicle of isolated events includes deaths, some of 
porsans who can be identified, murders, and accidents, the 
coming and going of prominent persons, 1 natural phenomena 
luch as comets, excessive cold, and an inundation, and 
appointments to office, in many instances to that of * 4 Adi/ 
which is expressed bv saying that the QSdt accepts the 
appointee's * ShuLadnh.' 1 J Ibn al-AthTr (is, 115) tolls a story 
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showing how ‘Adrnl ad-Daula protected the independmce 
of the Qmlia iu making the appointments Dh uhabi :0r. 
48, 10ff) relates haw in 383 a* 11. al-MiihillUii, the favourite 
of Eoliii ud-Ihuilti, took Htepg to reduce the number of 
f Udiil t which hud risen to 303, by dismissing all those 
whoso appointments were subsequent l-a the death, In 
381* of the Qiidi l Ubuid Allah b. Mitruf, who had been 
In office since 308, And it h abown by the -i QunOu 
A Biol Qsh-Shtiliud ” (TiiDia* 12fi2 a.iL) that in Tunis at that 
date the Dumber of thebe officials was subject to limitation, 
and, moreover, that the offices of Shahid and Adi were not 


identical, the latter being apparently of the mercantile olubflj 
os* they are spoken ol‘ us generally having a shop—. 

Acts of violence are frequent. Several have been inci¬ 
dentally mentdoiitiiL One, with which the narrative open*, 
was the arbitrary arrest and dietmiJSal of a NaqTb A bn al - 
t|,T11k ul-IJuBuio b + Miiniuu by Abu ;Shuj:7 Bukrafj k 
BulTawarii* the Aarir of Baghdad and a relative of Bnh5 


ud-I)fluh l It led to Bflkrun being replaced hv bla brother 
Aba Harh Stored (feds. 2j T Another i& the burning 
of a Christian church by the populace in 302 ,foL 786) t 
mentioned also by Dkuhubi (Or. 48, 21 })* 

In the year 8811 the inhabitants of the quarters of the 
Attahlj \ m and oE the Syrian Guta, enraged at an Mtaiapt to 
impose^ a ta* on silk and cotton goods, at tacked uod burnt 
(bo Udr ul-IIunuil], where the accounts of the various 
inwall a, or government offices, were kept. The matter was 
compromised by the tax being levied on silk only (M. 3b 
[Far un Mown* 0 f it. >AttSbi silk* and it. derivation 
■ t.refrom o tte word < tabby/ ^ “BagMad during til, 
Abbas,d Caliphate, by Q. 1. Strang* (JJLA.8U 1W, 

T ?'ti JTT*, tltCempt * in a75 > to 

tax al Baghdad tad prov.W ttaisW, and had been 
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ubindonfi (see Dhahabi, Or. 48, lG/% anti Sibi Ibn siilniizi, 
op* ciL, 

Tinier the bead of disorder may fairly be included the 
celebration of the SLi’a festival of ul-G-hadir. Hiliil says diet 
it was celebrated by that eseet in the quarters of al-Karkh 
oud Bub at-Tiiq by street deouratiem and illumiuationB 
mid bv the sacrifice of a cornel ; that ibe Suanitea, wishing 
to have a counter oolcbmtinn in their part of the town, 
pretended that the eighth day after was the anniversary 
of the day when the Prophet and Abu Bnkr entered the 
cave, and proceeded to celebrate this event in a similar 
fash inn { and that they likewise fixed the eighth day after 
the festival of ‘Ashurii us the aouiversaiy of the murder 
of Mua'ab b. nz-Zubalr, visiting- bis tomb at llaakin 1 just 
as the other sect visited the tomb of al- Huso in at ul-Hair 
libl, 6).* The festival of td-Grbadlr originated in a tradition 
that at a spot called the Ghadlr, or Pond, of Khumm. on 
the wav between Mecca aud Medina, the Prophet had 
declared 'All to be his successor (aec al-BTriiiiT, p. 3-i-f; 
do iSucy. ChresL Ar„ 2nd od„ 1911; and Ibn Khutlikan, 
81. Eng., iii, ilS&). Ito celebration at Baghdad was 
introduced compulsorily by llu'izz ad-Daula in 4;>2, the 
shops being closed and the streets perambulated by women 
with their bair unloosed, faces blackened, and other signs of 
lamentation for the fate of Husain (see Dhahabi, Or. 48, 3*, 
on the authority of Th obit b. Sinilu, and see also Ibn ul-Athir, 

vm t 4:07J-p 

Tht? Simaite festival is described by Dkalsabi {Or. 49* 15a) 
Lias mere Donseiists and Sibt Iliii al-Janzi (op. cit,* 1^1^) adds 
that tho incident of the Cave occurred, as was well known, 
in Sctliir, 3 and not in Dbu-l-Hijjnh, but that the whole thing 
was a mere excuse for disorder and plunder. Both these 
historians emphasize this aspect of the festival, aud the rival 
cclebraticua were frequently prohibited, e.g., by the above- 


> On, the Uni nil river noltr Awinu, MilVnb ™ tillrd lbt«j in 7‘i 
! it tattle ngniiwl -AM nl-Mslik b. MunfSn vYarjit. If, u29). 

5 See Y*(|ul, ii. IBS-9, iinal ftl-hirnni, p. Stilt. 

* See al-lliruni, p. S29- 
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mentioned Mu'allim, the favourite of Buliu ud-Paula. in 
382 (Dhahabi, Or. 48, 19a), and by ‘Amid ol-Juvush in 393 
(foL 118 nf the MS.). On rare occasions it passed off 
peaceably, as in 402 (BhahnbT, Or. 49, 24), and m 442, when 
the two factions joined their forces In oppose an active head 
of the police (fnbt Ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., 2354], but the next 
anniversary was again disorderly (ib., 2306). 

The institution of the festival of al-Crhudir was an indication 
af the Sbi'a tenets of the Buwaihid princes, of which (t strong 
instance is given by Ibn al-Athir (viii, 403).* The Peiilumiles, 
in general, adhered to that sect, whereas the Turks were 
then, os always, strong Sunnites. It k noticeable that on 
the celebration of the festival in 402 «, h. . PhahubT, Inc, cit. i 
it was they who provided this sect with ornaments for their 
decorations. 


Hikil s account of the festival is copied almost, verbatim 
ffhahalji fOr. 48, 21o), anl is also laid in different 
language by Ibn al-Athir fix, HO). 


lhe soldiers, too, are frequently mutinous. In S 90 they 
refund to march to Furs until they received their arrears 
of pay and allowances. The vizier Siibiir compromised the 
matter by agreeing to pay up the arrears to those who at* 
out, and to consider the claim* of those who remained 
(fol. 385). But the matter was not settled. Haburis 
proposal was to pay one-third of the amount at starting, 
one-third at Ah was, and the remainder on arriving at 
Shiraz, and that payment to tbB others should ho deferred, 
mreupon the Turkish soldiers attacked his house, and he 

, S tte populace, The Alide pnrtv 

repulsed the Turks pdtirg them with bricks from the 

roofs. W day the Turks, who wore joined by the 
Surnntc party attacked the Alide quartern of Baghdad, 
and a tody of Dadmmtos were sent to hold the bridge. 
Some leading A1,dot then opened negotiations, and. £. 
claiming all responsibility for the vizier’s action, induced 
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ths troops to refrain from outrages. The Turks, however* 
insisted on the money in. hand being paid over, and the 
IhihimUttfi required a share nUo. In the end no troops 
started at all (foL 53J. Again, an energetifl head of the 
piilice having been appointed, and proving successful in 
checking disorder, the Turks forced him to resign (ioL 59). 

On one occasion, too* the Dailamite troops mobbed the 
house of tha vizier S5bur p from discontent at the debased 
state of the currency* “ for tnmsaotiom at the time took 
place in silver 1 * (fol. 37i). This must hove resulted from 
the appreciation of gold, 1 find* if I rightly understand 
uuothor passage in the MS. (at foL 31tf), the appreciation 
was enormous The pitssage in question relates to the 
oppressive and vexations acts of on agent nf the Oqadid 
chief Quratl b. at-Ladid at IJadnrayS, ^htch, we are tokl r 
boro hardly on the owners of estates and on the cultivator* 
of the soil, and one of auck acts was that bt payments in 
respect of safe conduct and protection (Le. from Arab 
attacks)i which used to be made in silver the value of 
which os compared with the gold dinar was os 150 to 1— 
he reckoned [for the purpose of payment) in gold* ut 
the current rata of extliangr, namely* JO dirhams to ttm 
dinar of I he old issue, the result being to augment the tax 
and make it more burdensome, +h The text is as follows : - 

Ai A4-5 tfjj J 1 - 'if i 

The only other Indication of the relative value or the 
precious metals is at the close of the ^IS-, fol. 1 10ft, where 
100,000 QSenniyyuh dinara exacted from the vizier Abu 
GldUib are said to be equivalent to 4,000,000 dirhams, 


l The tinctniitifrai 10 tN mlnlirc TitJnts i>f %hm dirLum liHil tb» dinar are 
msniviud by Krmet («p> ait-. Pp. % *). *uid h* vradwtes tiuil liic tendency 
durini? thSa century wa5 tevmdi ipMllty. 
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i.e. at tbt rote of 40 1o 1—a leas astounding figure than 
the foregoing, although greatly in excess of what we arc 
told, on fol. 103a, was the rate fixed hy ‘Amid al-Jftivfish 
in the previous year, 392, lor the coinage he then struck, 
■viz, 25 dirhams to the 1 Siiji * dinar. 

In 389, dirhams were struck which are culled ‘Fathtyyah 1 
(fol. 5«), and in 392 the Kjtrnb of coarse gruin is eaid to 
cost three ' Mutpiyah' dinars, rising later to five dinars 
(fol. * 9#). These three terms do not appear in SutiTiiire’i 
list of Arabic itumiamatic terms (see Journ, Asiul., acr. 'it* 
vole, xv, xviii, and six). The term * Quaaniyyah * is 
mentioned (So. 106, vol, xviii, p. 509) as occurring in Ibn 
al-Atlilr (ix, 246 and 808), 

Two instances occur in the narrative of greaf individual 
wealth. One of these, the estate of al - Farrukhan, which 
the vizier Abu Uhatib went to Siraf to collet {fola. 75-78], 
has beeb already mentioned. The other is the estate of 
uo Alidc, Abu-hlIneau Muhammad b, ‘Omar h. Tahva, who 
died it -JJ0 (fols. 12, 13). Safadi, who notices his death 
(Or. makes him seventh in descent from Zayd 

the non of Alt Zuyn al-'Abidm, and Bays that he was the 
head of the descendants of ‘Alt, and that he was fined 
n rm ioim iuurs in gold by ‘Adud ud-Oaulu, 1 and imprisoned, 
until released by Sharaf ad-Dank. This fine is also 
mentioned by Bhahahi (Or. 48, 210*), uu d bv Sibt Ibn 
al-Jauzt (op. c,t mb)~ i<a he » donitle* the jma* fb*» 
referred to under the name of Muhammad fa Mansur 1, 

jTi*' i >a ‘*il at ^ Ul! ^ 11 simihir sum by 

Hahn nd-Duula, He pilla ¥eflrly rev(mi]fl fmm kod , t 



ih# tifitoriM* 
i □ tkiiH ten- 


war ft! tutfttifiR i drfrit. He “ 

widest el wofd at dsrtiiii r , rilTll f jj! jr* HJOistLijtiwl hy Ml 

tirtmtive tful Kili] Lentil nrnZJlJ* 10 ** f**™* that hi in*. v Cr , 
Ba^hAtd la T*jofc» at the nnivvotaatS rf* J"?? ^ inMrflmh ill 

a latterhf hnl Tritlru fo, Hie nSiMiniJ ^ SPtewn^ 

dontc With ^Iirh fifira. Am) j E^vb k^hich lsi |«rmita§ Id lsmi ■- 

lkaAp r rif l h l rf bnia futhutr tltrnr -rtn - ™ "tllfiP' IlHtfi rinn irhuni t« 

irluise rale U ..ii]£ )S i IP ,| J. “ rrt ' ord * tl «f u >MB(p or gifremar 
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one mid a ball million dirhams, which. increased largely 
under Sharaf ad-Duula, who, again, a* he says, exacted from 
him a sum of a million dinars. This, however, does not 
accord with Suliadi^ notice. 

He roUtes that an official. Aba al-Hasao 'Ali b. Tahir, 
reported to Sharaf ad-Bank that the Alide possessed in 
the year 30b — probably an error for 888 — as mueh as 
800,000 jarlbs of cultivated land (some 265,000 acres), and 
that his estates brought him a revenue of a million dinurs. 
The Alidv heard of this, and thereupon went to Sharaf 
ud*Daula, aud after protesting his gratitude for bis release 
from prison, and for the restoration of his property, said 
that his wish was to make over a moiety of it to Sharaf 
ad~ Dauln's son. Hat the monarch told him that were his 
wealth twice what had been reported it was the gift of 
Allah, and that ho should keep it aLl ; his son did not 
need it. Sufudi adds that Ibn Tahir Bed to Egypt, and 
did not return till the Alidle was dead. And this explains 
the statement about him in the MS. (fol. fflfr), where he is 
aaid to have returned to Baghdad in *301 after his flight 
to Egypt bv reason of Muhammad b. 'Omar. On hts return 
ho was suspected of having come for some mischievous 
purpose on the part of the Fatimide Caliph against the 
Abbawide dynasty, and shortly after was set on in his 
house and murdered. 

fftlSl gives details of the proceedings for ascertaining 
the Alide's estate, aud how the amount due therefrom to 
tho public treasury was fixed at 50,000 dinars; that this 
arrangement affected only the property in Fare, but that 
as regards the landed estates, it was settled that one-half 
should go to tho royal domain and one-half to the heirs; 
and that in the result the share of the sovereign, by being 
made to include the best of the land, amounted, in fact, 
to two*thirds of the whole. 

Lastly, a curious story is told by Hilitl, on tho authority 
of a leading merchant of Bukhara, about the conquest of 
the place by the Tl-Khanian Turks and tho expulsion of 
the Ssimanid ruler, news of which had reached Baghdad in 
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the year 390. Hia story was that, when the IFKhamnn 
troops arrived* the ttamanid KJuitibs ascended the pulpits 
of the mosquea* and after reminding the people of the 
benevolent rule of the SuiuauitU* exhorted them to fight 
oq their behalf and to entreat Allah to aid their efforts. 
The population of Bukhara and Trao so^iana were* m be 
says, mostly fighting men. On hearing thu appeal the 
people applied to their Faqihfl for a Felwa as to whether 
they ought to tight. The answer was that they ought not 
to do so. Hod the contest been a religious one, to fight 
would have been their duty, hut in u merely temporal 
dispute it was not lawful for a Modern to risk his life. 


And inasmuch a? the H-kbnniiiE custoina and religious 
tenets were unimpeachably they had heller abstain from 
strife, This contributed greatly to the Il-Khaniaiu/ success 
and to the fall of the human id dynaMv. I he former entered 
Bukhara and ruled mildly and wdL 

[This passage has been published by Baron v, ROften 
under the title of “Die Erzahlung des Hilal m-Sgkft von der 
Einnahme Bukhara's dutch BaghrS XhSfc. 11 in the Zupitki, 
Imp. Ruts. Archeolog. Sue * vaL ii f 3 and 4, pp r 272-276 
(UAIr Ac h 5*584). He observes that the iDerchant's memory 
was at fault in making Bukhara Ml, not hefote link Khan, 
hut before Bughru Elian, who according to the other 
authorities had been dead some years. He add* that 
a complete copy of JIil£Ts history is gmtiy to he desired,] 
Such is HJETb narrative of tht*e ye™ g [ Bcdiii ud-Baulu’s 

™\ ^ 11 narrjitive fi» the historian ins a rule 

refrains from personal appreciation of his diameters, and 
fronj drawing any general conclusions from the event a he 

T“ f°7 ;• a- of. pow „. -a. 

Bash'd dynn.ty hndrun ,1, brief cm™, „ freqnem in 
ibe Em , tom the hiirdy mid ,uic„ s ,( u | adventurer to hi* 
doecMtoto dcicondunt.. Of the three founder. of the 
Wy t™, 0 , „rt, .India .d-D.nl. .„a ltnlm nd-D. u l„, 

ZT .talT «,!? a! - IhG, ° “ Minttl hiiig of dignity in 
h.„ ?*“ yoooge. brother, SIu'it z od-Dunln, 

e j 00 independent ruler, remnined standing in 
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the presence of bis elder, ‘hmi nd-Dauk, ^ *° W 
to l seated (Thu abAthir, vill, 3S3) i ^d, wht » m 
in Oriental history, something of pathos m the lament oi 
Kukn ud-D.iula towards the close of his career, after the 
attempt of his son ‘Adud ad-Dnula to dispossess his cousin, 
the son of Hu'kz ad-Daula, of his dominions, that he saw 
Mu *iw ad-Baula nightly in his dreams reproaching him 
for failing to protect his orphan son; for, adds the historian, 
Rukii ad-Danla had been deeply attached tn Mu iza tid-Daula 
and had stood to him in place of a father (ib., 481). In 
character MuHiz ad-Daula was flu? inferior to hi. brothers. 
In Ha routh he gave proof of personal valour (ib., 2 to), 
but ho was capable, too, of acta of gross 
mgtalitude {ib., 2-12-3). IlU son and successor at 
q zz a d-lUula Batlitiyiir, was a wholly incompetent ruler, 
„d when death h.S deprived him »f the pronto, of be 
onck Rukn ad-Daida he succumbed at once to the rem^d 
„,,ect of A,Jed ud-TMuln. With him the power of ,he 
Boweihid dot.ustj- reeohed ib remtt.' At b. d„«h <hw 
ucuaioTiB broke out between his sons, of whom Baba ad 
Zla was the survivor, and the few personal ucU recorded 
of him in this narrative evince no qualities calculated 
Lit the decay of the dynasty’ His death, again, was 
followed by internecine warfare between is 
447 the dynasty fell before Tughril Bog the fealjuq. 

[In Note 1 on page 518 ■ W Mi bo t-d ' W 
Ubg «ho KuxdWf ,ikhri'dd' 

oOIuqadd^and’the Oh*. Geogr., sub ‘ Harem/- And in 
Note 1 on page 526, ^ should in both places be read 

i tthh Court Of *s*Jjwta^™S Tj^tSST^ 

^B^bMUdriuS ^ . Dnilwnito 

* Bohr, ^-PahIb. U if MS W i*lSdo»d Vy 4 MS. 

WHIM— 11 IJPP* 1 fll-ViriiiL Vi whiiii I t«S 

ni tie in 371 as,, F-tumM b».' =Ufed t,t lh<- 

sn iffwwES SiWtfSfe. * *• " ■“ * 

ft* Mba of Ue Crtlipk sWWtfr Llllah in JSl *.«■ 
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Ajit, XXVTII- _ Note on the jnruteipai Rd/nitMnJ Dtalecf*. 

By G. A. Gbikmoh, C.I-E , I.C.S. 

Therb are many closely related direct6 spoken m RSjjmtana. 
Jfo less rbuTi fifteen variations of the local speech have been 
counted in the Jaipur State alone. Omitting minor local 
variation a, I have a list of sixteen real dialects spoken over 
the area in which Rajasthani u a vernacular. An examina¬ 
tion of them shows that they full into four main groups, 
which may be called Mcwnti, MalwI, Jaipuri. and Marwari. 
These muv be considered us the four main dialect* of the 
Rajasthan! language. I prop** thi ® note to show the 
principal grammatical forms of these four, and to show their 
connection with the border languages, Western Hindi and 
Gujarati, It may he taken as a general statement tlmt 
Rnjasthuni is n language intermediate between these two, 
and partaking of the characteristics of both. On the whole 

it is nearer Gujarati than Western Hindi 

Rajasthani iB hounded on the north by the Bmj, and 
on the east by the Bundcli, dialect of Western H.ndt On 
the south it comes generally into contact with Marathi, but 
has Httk in common with that language. On the west it 
shades off from Mar war! into Gujarati, except u the 
north-west, where it merges through the desert dialects into 
Sindh I. I shall not touch on this last relationship in the 

Pr M5^ffospoken in north RSjputana, in the Abrnr State, 
and in the south-east Panjab and neighbouring par la of the 
NorthWestern Provinces. The AhirwatT, spoken in the 
country round Delhi, h probably a form o£ it, but I have 
not yet established this to my satisfaction. MalwI is spoken 
in the Miilwa country, round Indur, over a wide tract, i’o 
the cast it extends aa far as Bhopal, where it meets Bunddf, 
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ubti to the west it is stopped by the liliil dialects spoken in 
the hills south of Udaipuf. It oho occupies the north* 
western districts of the Central Provinces. A peculiar form 
oi it, culled Riiugri, is spoken by Hajputs. Jaipur! muy be 
taken ns representing the di[Jetts of Eastern Rujpulunil, 
ns fur east as Gwalior, in which State Bundell is the 
principal form ot speech. lliirwiLrl may be considered as 
typical of the language of Western RajputHtiii, including 
the great States oJ Marwar and Cdaipur or ilewur. In 
the oast of the latter State-, however, the dialect is nearer 
Jaipur!. 

The pronunciation of the Eajaathani dialects is well 
marked, especially towards the west. As in Gujarati, there 
is a slrong tendency to cerehvdire the letter « when it is 

medial or final, an archaic survival from Prakrit The 
broad sound of «, a* i„ the word * all,' is frequent, espi-cialiv 
when the vowel b nasalized at the end of u word. There 
is a cockney tendency to drop tho letter h, and pj b also 
tha case in other parts of India, c and ,4 are cominunh 
sounded us if they were *. I D a portion of the MalwS 
country, uiown as the Sundwar, an n is regularly pronounced 
as k, SU that its mil obi taut* coll their home 1 Huiydwnr * 

1 now propose to rnn quickly through the principal 
gram mat teal forms of the four dialects, and shall give for 
the soke of comparison, on the one hand, the corresponding 
form, m Bnq nod Mttf, and, on the other handjhose in 

tTTI ' “* >be “ thuuliar with Hind!. 

The mark over a vowel indicate, mi*Ji nation. 


A, POSTPOSITIONS 


PRINCIPAL iUJASTHANI DIALECTS* 



J jiUArSt 1901. 
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and Ttiindull- Tlia forms commending with ?■ me typical of ficijuLHiMiiL The dative portpositioiii 
commencing with ti are typical of Rajasthan! and GujutiitL Bo is the i or ui of the Agent. 




















(i 1 !) Strong rfl&LBDuline (idliluivji noun- ghftrau t * u lioraci 
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A^rnt. «,» ... ,** ... ghoria ghoda ghdd& 

Qbliqao *.. yArri-i-xti or ^AwdrdP ghom or ghotlri gliodA gtauda 

fAdf-dtii 1 ghoran 




















(i) Strong feminine (udbhiivu noun. ‘ a 
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(r) Weak Tnoseulifie tadbhara no\m> ghfir t house/ 
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PRLNCITAL HAJASTHAST DIALECT'. 





























In lbs ttbovn we again note (ho typical Rujutbanl and Gujarati oblique form in 0, instead of i. 
In ItEjoatbani the plural of llie, d is 5. It will also be noted that Malwi, Jaipur!, and M»r«3ri bnvo 
U ipeoUl form for the, Agent case, inatund of using the obliqua form with the postposition M or us 
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Fiyxt PenOti. 
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In tlic^o two pronouns the diftfnguialung points of Kajaetham lonp to (ho * yo h Tho de^tonafoiuii 
the mirului- in JJ rzii and BtUidolf la wio-, nny' p or me-; to-, h {;* or In Raj&flthiuiJ St ia win- oi 
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limy note that* ns in the verb substantive and in tie sitnplu future, ilie first person plural t-rnlu in ri, « u d 
1 hut i except in MewiitT, which in thm particular ngrocs with its neighbour Uruj, the [bird person plural 
is not DR&aliztitL 
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(A) Imperii lire. This tense i* prnchcfllly 1-1) e saiiifi in rill Judo-Aryan language*. 
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PEJXCIPAL HA. TASTE AN I ITIALECTS, 


SOT 


Sing u far* FIuraL 

L rfrat wfi tfAi, 1 1 am going.* fflJ* *JBj "we are g^i* 1 

2. M *Adi r * thou wtet s&ing. 1 /Ar cate cb\ 'you aw Borng.’ 

3, w& Mini chat\ 1 hi? waj gob*:/ icoi «&i tffori, 1 they are goitlB. 1 


Tha following sirs? the furmB which till? teuso takea in the 
Tar edit?. Inn "mi nr££ in the tirs^ person ^ngixlar. Tn Bmj and 
Bundetf onlv the ntaBCulino forms are shown* 


Bmj 

... re Ftu AaB. 

BuudEll ..+ 

ealat AS or i 

MbwjUI ... 

... call hfi. 

MiilwT 

... calu hh. 

Jaipur! ... 

... caiil chit 

MlrwarT +** 

... cali hiu 

Gujarat.! ..* 

... nilu eA5. 

(ej) Participial imd 

Infinitives, The 


upf*st usual Form? in theiO hmgnagen : 


Bmj 
BimdOll 
lift writ I 
miw\ 


Jaipur! 

mrwM 

Lrnjiirnt! 


Frwnt 

Fad 

Purtiwpl*. 

Pnrtkipte. 

mht m 

taiga u 

Cilitif 

fflie? 

cnMd 

calyo 

calttto 

calya 

gal *t a 

calyo 

cnl&to 

calyo 

fuMtl 

ailyo 


InfimtivM. 
i, caHfO. 

OAl&mi, call bo, 
calano, 

cal'iin* cal^bo. 
cal&no t cal* iill + cal*bo. 

taFtn. 


The differences tire slight, hut it will be sen that when 
they exist the Bajnstham dialects agree nmong themselves, 
and wish GujjimtT, hut differ from Bmj and Bond ell 

It will bo seen from the above Lhat the BSjosiMnl dialects 
form a group among themiKlves, differentiated from Western 
Hindi an the one band and from Gujarati cm the other hand. 
They are entitled to the dignity of being closed as together 
fanning a separate, independent language. They differ much 
more widely from Western Hindi than does, fur instance, 
PuojilbT. I ndfir any circumstances they Cannot bo clawed 
as dialects of Western Hindi. If they are to be considered 
as dialects at. all, then they are dialects of Gujarati- 
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In tbs inflexion of nouns they agree with Gujarati and 
differ from ‘Western Hindi The post positions they use in 
the declension of nouns are cither peculiar to them, or else 
agree more often with Gujarilti than with Western Hindi. 

In the formation of the two personal pronouns liter have 
taken an entirely independent course, and in the few cases 
in which the inflexions of these agree with the inflexions in 
another language it is again Gujarati in which we must look 
for the points of agreement. The forms of the demonstrative 
and other pronouns occupy a position intermediate between 
Gujarati and Western Hindi. 

The conjugation of the verb differs hut slightly in all 
these language?, but oven in this Rijastbum has struck 
out a path for itself in the formation of tbs first aud third 
persons plural. In one important point, the formation of 
the present definite, it agrees with Gujurfiti in adopting 
u principle.: which is altogether foreign to the genius of 
Western Hindi. 


inking the dialects separately, Mewati i< (fit- one which 
most nearly resembles Western Hindi. He re lin d there wo 
find in MSlwi a point of agreement with BundFlj, while 
Jaipurl and MarwSri agree most closely with Gujarati 

In conclusion, it should be noted'that the Indo-Aryan 
Jofcct* of the Himalayas are doBdy connected with 
Eajflstimnu Ihe Connection of the various nationalities 
“ h °-l " nd lin S*M ic- Ihe resemblance between 

T T f U 7 UI ‘ T ' ' ,n the 0n * ***, and Eiijttstham 
on the other has long been recognized, but the reeombW 
contmues all along the Himalayas as f ar Weatf at ^ us 

YV t A""' eVen / LC ^ *^er through the 
hdb beyond iiur norlk-western frontier and over t l Jf T Njr „ Y/4 

^tbl vT ‘ '"r *“* iD * form 

is essentially the same as that of Jaipur. 
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Art. \ TT Y.— Tramfotion of an Arabic STatumript in the 
Mmterim ColMion, Gtasgm Umctmf'j. By T. H. 
Weiii, B.D., Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages io the University of Gliisgosr, 

[Is the Hunterian JUS. the Mowing tractate ia ascribed 
to Jbtm’l 'Arabl, d. C3S a.h. = 1240 sjfc In one of the 
Berlin ilSS., however, it is culled RisahtuT Bulbuuyah, by 
Muhammad id Baltin! (A hiwardt, 3,250); in another Soy. 1(1 
is given as the author (Ahlwurdt, 1,830). la the British 
Museum MSS. (Arabic Catalogue, No. DCCCLXXXI, ix, 
and Supplementary Catalogue, No. Ho, s) 'he author ia 
given as Auhud ul Dm 'Abdallah al Balyiim, d. 0S6 a.«. 
These MSS. have been used in the Translation, I he 
Librarian of the Eoval Library, Berlin, most kindly 
the two mentioned above (as well us a third impact one) 
to the care of the Glasgow University Librarian.] 


The Kitiibu’L Ajwibfih—#od it is also culled the Ivilnbu'l 
\li£-hv the learned Imam, the Strong One of the Age, 
the most Great Shaikh Muhyl al Kn Abe 'Abdullah 
Muhamiuodi ibn 'All, Ibn 'Arab!, al Tu i, al Hnt.nii, 
ul Andnhul—may God modify his mighty Secret 
The Saying of the most Great Shaikh Muhyi al Dm Aru ji 
- may God sanctify his mighty SW-in Lxphi^on 
of the saying of him (upon whom be peace): Whoao 

kilo wet h him self knoweth his Lord, 

In Ihc name of God, the Merciful, the Companionate, 
and Him wo u,k for aid: Praise b*> to God before whose 
or, cocas there was not a before, unless the Before were 
He, and utter whose singleness there i* not an after, 
except the After be Ho, Tic rt, and there is with Htm 
no after nor before, nor above nor below, nor far nor near. 
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nor union nor division, nor how nor where nor when, uor 
nor moment nor uge h nor being nor place. And 
He is now as He waa. He Is the One without oneness, 
and the Single without singleness. He is not cc-in posed 
of name and named, for His name is He and II i* limned 
is He. So there is no name other than Ho p nor named* 
And bo He is the -Same and I he Named* He is the First 
without firstufliis. and the Lost without histness* He is 
tho Outward without outwardness, and the Inward without 
inwardness. ! mean that He is the very existence ul the 
First and the very existence of the Last, mid the vary 
existence of (he Outward and the very existence of the 
Inward . 1 So that there is uu first nor last* nor outward 
nor inward, except IIitn p without these becoming Him or His 
becoming them.^ 

Understand, therefore. In order that thou may cat not 
full Into the error of the l iulrilis 3 :—Hu is us>t in a thing 
nor a thing in ITim, whether entering in or proceeding 
forth. It is necessary that thou know Him after thin 
fashmn, not by knowing* ('»*«), nor by Intellect, nor by 
understanding, nor by imagination, nor by sense, nor 
by the outward eye, nor by the inward eye, nor by 
perception. There does not see Him, save Himself | nor 
perceive Him, aave Hlmtefc By Himself Hu see* Himaelf, 
and by Himself He knows HltMflH: None aces Him other 
lh,m He, end none perceives Him ether than He. His 
Veil la [only a part of] Hi, oneness ■ nothin* yells 
other than He. His veil i* [only] the concealment of Ilia 
existence m His on 0MSS| without any quality. None aces 
, other than He —no sent prophet, npV saint made 
perfect, nor angel brought nigh 5 know. Him. His Prophet 


1 ** Arah5 ° * J 1 J$Jt ^ ^ Jl 

* if " 1 ^rr: h m 

1 WLm better# in ujamntifilu tif God. 

* It, phenomenal riartcuce. 

■ W„, is 170, 
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19 TIt‘, and Ilia sending is He, and His word is He. lie 
senfc Himself with Himself to Himself. There was no 
mediator nor any means other than He. There ia no 
dil&rence between the Sender and lie thing sent, and the 
person sent and the person to whom he ia sent. The very 
existence of the prophetic message is His existence.’ Tlmre 
is no other, and there is no existence to other, than He, 
nor to it# ceasing to be ifana'u nor to its name, nor to 
its tmiliccL 

And far this the Prophet (upon whom be peace) sind: 

“ Whoso knoweth himself kiioweth his Lord/’ And he 
aaid (upon him be peace): "I know my Lord by my Lord ” 
The Prophet (upon whom be peace) points out by that, 
that thou art not thou: thou art He, without ttiou; not 
He entering into thee, nor thou entering into Him, nor 
He proceeding forth from thee, nor than proceeding forth 
from Hitu. And it is not meant by that, that thou art 
aught that exists or thine attributes aught that exists, but 
it is meant bv it that thou never wost nor wilt be. whether 
by thyself or through Him or in Him or along with Hun. 
Thou art neither ceasing to bo nor still existing. Uou 
(ll t m without one of these limitations. Then if thou 
loiowr thine existence thus, then thou kuowest God; and 

if not. then not. , _ . 

And most of ‘those who know God' {at ‘>'rntt) make 
a ceoamg of existence and the ceasing of that ceasing 
u condition of attaining the knowledge of God, and that 
i» UI1 error and a clear oversight. For the knowledge of 
God does not presuppose the ceasing of existence nor the 
ceasing of that ceasing. For things have no existence, and 
what docs nut exist cannot cease to exist. For the ccasmg 
lo be implies the positing of existence, and that us polytheism. 
Then if thou know thyself without existence or ceasing to 
be then thou knowest God; and if not, then not. 

Ami in making the knowledge of God conditional upon 
the coming of existence and the ceasing of that ceasing, 

1 *ijsr ) M' ’ 
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there ib involved an assertion of polytheism. For thn 
Prophet (upon whom be peace) said, “ Whoso knowoth 
hiinsolt, and did not say, ** Whoso mukelh himself to 
cease to be. 1-or the affirmation of the other makes its 
extinction impossible, nnd [on the other hand; that af 
whitb (hr* affirmation is not allowable its extinction is not 
allowable. Thine existence is nothing, and nothing cannot 
be added to something, whether it be perishing or 
on perishing, or existent or non - existent. The Prophet 
points to the fact that thou art non-existent now as thou 
waat non-existent before tbo Creation. For now is past 
eternity and now is future eternity, and now Is past time. 
And Cod (whose name be exalted) is the existence of post 
eternity and the existence of future eternity and the 
existence of part time, yet without past etemitv or future 
eteniity or past time erer existing. For if it were not 

" “?' b ", hv nir ”“-lf without unv partner, nnd 

“ “ tl«t He riould be bv liimeir without 

“» P* rt " ,r - .»* Hil wo'uld be ho n'hoee 

h “ 1 “* «“»<*. net i. the exi.tence of 
God nnd whoever nbould be i„ tb.l ponitinn would wot 

t fTr „? l"T ■ Tt ™' ta —r there we,.Id 

mAkT™ ? “* br,rt: (*1— nume be 

Mailed) eon hove no partner nor like nor muni. And 

H brm « " b "'S trith God or 

of Hi, dirinitv, Tnnkcs Sn^StaT'^SSl Hi "’ " 
subject to God* in reaped of dicin' v AnYwV"”' - ^ 
thot uuvthinp ttiou side bv , ,b T-T . 7” 

■clf-nubeiHin; or Mbeintino Hi,,, , . P."*’ ,' lbetb8r 

to exist or of ccasin^ to «»= * «ipable of ceasing 

what smells of a breath of th,. ls , ftu * ^ roin 

Because, whoever allows that ) DW ga of the soul. 

—- Din. £" ‘CT* tW ' 

extinction becoming extinct, then ' " bi* 


to another, and that is nr.]viii° ext ' nct,0D ‘ s Med 
be is a polytheist, not fj ***** 

Then if one „„ nit l ”" W *»1 «»*«. 


Ski 


bhv n„„- i - una nimwtt 

be* the way to the knowledge 


^mie ir-*, is the httsthbiax tolii* ti<»\ *13 

of the soul and the know I edge of God (whoso name be 

exulted) ?— , 

Then the Answer is: The wav of the knowledge ni these 
two is, tbut than understand that God is, and that there is 
not with Him a thing. Ho is now ns He was. 

Then if one my: I sea myself to be other than God and 

I do not sec God to be myself,— 

Then the Answer is: The Prophet iruay God bless him 
and give him peace) meant by the soul thine existence and 
Ihv reality, nai the 1 soul ’ which is named * commanding,’ 
‘upbraiding,’ and 'pacified';' but in the ‘soul* he pointed 
to nil that is beside God (whose name be exalted), as the 
Prophet (muv God bless him and give him peace) said : 
" O rav God. show me things as they are dearly, meaning 
hv 4 things * whatever is beside God (whose name be exalted». 
that is, “ Make me to know what is beside Then in order 
thnt I niav understand tmd know things, which they 
are — whether they are Thou or other than Thou, and 
whether they arc of old, abiding, or recent and perishing." 
Then God showed him what was beside Himself, without 
the existence of what is beside Himself. So lie saw things 
as they in: I menu, he suw things to bo the I’swuee of 
God (whose name be exalted) without how or where. And 
the mime ‘things’ includes the soul and other than it 
of things. For the existence of the soui and the existence 
of other things are both equal m pe«nt of being * thm « 8 '' 
that is, are nothing; for, in reality, the thing is God and 
God is named a thing. Then when thou knnwest t ie 
things thou knowest the soul, and when thou knowest 
tho rtnul thou know eat the Lord. Because he whom thou 
tbinkesl to be beside God, ho is not beside God; but thou 
dost not know Him, and thou suust Him and dost nut 
understand I bat thou seest Hun. And when this secret is 
revealed to thee thou understnudeat that thou art not what 
is beside God, and that thou art thine own end and thine 
own object iu thy search after thy Lurd, end that thou 

1 For •■.ml * here we wouM wy *tlcsli’; set Mr, (Jibh’t “ Ott<ramn Poetry,” 

p, IBS. 
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dost not require to cease to be, and that thou hast continued 
and wilt continue without when and without times, as we 
mentioned above. And thou Host all thine notion* to be 
His actions, and all ITi m attributes to be thine attributes. 
Thou finest thine outward to be His outward and thine 
inward to be His inward, and thy first to be Hit first 
mid thy last to 1 h» His last, without doubting and without 
wavering. An-1 thou seeat thine at tribute to be His 
attributes and thine essence to be His essence, without thy 
becoming Him or Ifii becoming- then, either in the greatest 
m" east degree, Everything is perishing except His 
Face ; 1 that is, there is no existent but He, nor existence 
tootbu than He, so that it should require to perish and 
_ B ' ltue 'einain ; that is, There is nothing except His 
, “ \ " tLen ’ "*M™iOBTer _ Ve tU m, there is the Face 

It !B as if one did not know u filing and afterwards 
knows (I. His existence does not cease, but his ignorance 
ceases, and In* existence continues ns it wo*, without hi* 
* XM n " C6 *"« ^changed for another existence, or the 

Z'Z 1 ; *"»> compounded with 

the existence of the knowing, or intermixing, but [merely] 

u tekmg away of igncrmteo. Won, think lot tha 

T Ui ^ -quitedst to 

1 tl r e ? lfltl ' Vou ^ L ‘ st Hi that case be His Veil 
und the veil other then God (who* name be c li 

whieh^ requires that another than He should have ov comJ 
Hun in preventing LI is being Been * and ik! 
nnd an oTorsight, And ,,A ’ . hl * ’* un error 

Hi. v.il i. [only n p„ rl „ q U " t 

i* not other than it, And t h,. T- ' d ®“ h,n £ 1<} " e « s 
i. imittd u. w lv Ct *7 “ 1 ■<» tom mho 

" Pruis, bo .0 II o," 1 "“V“ d to 

fl llLtUn to union except ho 


fiee his own attributes to be t h< «7 l 1,1,10,1 **** ko 
name be exalted, llIK l j lift .. ,Btes ot (whose 

of God (whose Wme kl “f* 6 ® to }* e*sence 

“"“l* Witlmut hi* attributes or 


1 Kcriiii, UTiii. Bj. 
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essence entering into God or proceeding forth from Him 
at all, or ceasing from God or remaining in Him. And he 
gees himself ns never having been, not us having been 
and then having ceased to be. For there is no soul save 
His soul, and there is no existence save IIis existence. 

And to ibis the Prophet (upon whom bo peace) pointed 
when he said: “ Revile not the world, for God—He w 
the world/’ pointing to the fact that tbo existence ol the 
world is Gods existence without purlucr or like or equuL 
And it la related from the Prophet (upon whom be peace; 
that he said that God (whose name be exalted) said : 
“0 mV servant, I wus sick and tkou Tisiteast Is? not* 

1 begged of thee and thou gaveat not to Me,” with other 
like expressions; pointing to the fact that the existence 
of the beggar is His existence, aud that the existence ot 
the sick U His existence. And when it is allowed that 
the existence of the beggar and the existence ol the «ck 
are His existence, it is allowed that thy existence is Hi* 
existence, and that the existence of all created things, both 
accidents and substances, is His existence. And when the 
secret of an atom of the atoms » clear, the secret of nil 
created things, both external and Intern.I, is clear, and thou 
dost not see in this world or the next aught beside God, 
but, tbo existence of these two Abodes, and their name 
und their named, all of them, are Ho, without doubt and 
without wavering. And thou dost not see God as having 
over created anything, but thou «®t "every day He i* 
in a busine**/’ 3 In the way of revealing T >s existence or 
concealing it, without any quality, because He is the First 
and the Last and the Outward and tbo Hwimi. lit: is 
outward in TIG oneness and inward in h« singleuesa : 
Ho G the first in Mis essence and Hi. immutability, and 
the last in Ilis everlastiiigtiiiss. The very existence of 
the first is He, and the very existence ol tho hist » - e * 
and the very existence of iho ouiwurd is He, and the very 


1 Tw MdMSv 
= Kufun. 
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existence of the inward is lie. 3 He is TTis name nnd He 
i* HU named* And His existence is * necessur y/ so the 
non-existeucft of all kesule Him is necessary. For that 
which ihon thinks to be beside IT Em is not beside Him. 
Ft-r He will not have aught to be other than He- Nay s 
the other is He F and there is no otherness. The other h 
wir.h His existence and in His existence, outwardly and 
inwardly. 

Tlie person to whom this description in applicable is 
endowed with many qualities without limit or end, lint 
just as he who dies the death of the body" loses all his 
qualities, both praiseworthy and blameworthy, so in the 
^ufi death 1 all the qnuliti^^ both blameworthy and pruUf 1 - 
worthy T art! cut off* uml God (whose name he exalted) comos 
into hie place in aM his slates. Ibu*,, instead of his essence 
comes the essence of God (whose name he exalted), and in 
place of his attributes come the attributes of God (whose 
name bo Gutted}* 


And m the Prophet (may God bkws him and give him 

pi?*ee) M-id, " Die In lure ve die,” that is, know yowwlrcs 

before ye die. And he (upon whom he peace) said : -God 

(whose name be exalted) has .aid: The worshipper does 

pot ceate to draw near to Me with good work, until I love 

b :™' 1 }“* when ] W t; >”. I “in to hi™ during and 

“« hl 11,1,1 *° n * ue [ind hlind Hie eni,“ pointing to the 
fact that he who knows Li rai *lf ^ y, wimle 

to he JIis existence, and c1od» not „ n „ i , . 

... ° ■ see “ny change take place 

,n l-«... .*« « .ttrib.,u,. «,*(. lh ,a l, e J , to 

“■"rr °' Jr. — »™.y ip,,™, , lf ,i,. 

fcM.»l.»l s .. L.f himielr. K, , 1 , 0 ,. tlllH1 >k £ 

Shine egoism is luteii awav und el. ... i / T ’ 

not other ihiiti God. Vor\it^T *7? ** "** ”* 

existence, so that than didst not remiir! ( "* 

not require to ceaae to be or to 
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’know thyself/ then thou would eat be u Lord beside Him ; 
and God forbid that Ho should bme created u Lord beside 
Himself. 

The profit of the knowledge of the soul is, tbat thou 
understands and art sure that thy existence is neither 
existent nor non existent, and that thou art not. wast not, 
and never wilt be. 

From this the meaning of the saying. “There is no god 
but God." is clour, since there is no god other than He nor 
existence to other than lliiu, so that there is no other beside 
Him—and no god but He. 

Then if one say ; Thou makes! void His sovereignty,— 
Then the Answer is: 1 do not make void Hie aou-reigut v. 
For Hi* is still Ruler as well us ruled, and is still imiinr 
aH W ell ns created. He is now us He was as to His creative 
power and us to Hid sovereignty, not requiring n creature 
oor a subject, because He is the Creator and the created, 
and the Killer and the ruled. When He called into being 
the things that are He was [already] endowed with =.11 
attributes. And He is now as He was then. In Hi* 
oneness there is no difference between wLur is recent and 
ivbut is original. The recent is the result of His manifesting 
Himself, and the original is the result ol His remaining 
within HEmseH His outward is His inward, and His 
inward is His outward : His first is His last and His last 
is ms first: and all is one. and the One is nil. The 
definition of Him was, 11 Every day He is in a business/’ 
mid there was nothing beside Him. and He is how us He 
was then, und there is in reality no existence to what is 
beside Him. As He was in past eternity and past time 
“erenr .lav engaged in a business/' and there was no 
existent thing beside Him, so He is the sumo now as He 
was, “ everv day engaged in a business/ and there is no 
business and the're is no day, as there were hi past eternity 
and past time no business and no day. And the existence 
of the created things and their non-existence are the same 
thing. And, if it were not so, there would of necessity he 
an origination of something fresh which was not [before] 
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in Hia oneness, and i liat would be a defect, mid His one Dess 
ia too ^uhlirne for that! 

Therefore, when thou knowe^t shy self after this fashion, 
without adding it like or an equal or a partner ro God «whose 
Eii me he exalted), then thou k no west it as it really is. And 
it wag thus tie said ■''upon whom be pencei, " Whoso knoweth 
himself kiioweth hb Lord*" He did not guy P <4 Whoso 
maketh himself to caafce tu In-, knoweth hia Lord/* lor be 
(upon him be peace) understood and saw that them w 
nothing beside Him, Thereupon ho pointed out that the 
know!eiIge of the soul wag tha kilowl«-dge of Gocl (whuse 
name be exalted)* That is, “Eqqw t ha t thy existence ia 
not thy existence nor other than thy existence. For thou 
mi. not exijde-Tit nor non-existent, nor other than rxLtont 
[iur other thou non-existent, Fbv existence and thy non¬ 
existence are Hi* exigence, uud'yet without there" he big 
any existence or non-existence, because thy existence and 
thy non-existence are actually 11 is exittenoe” So if thorn 
s^E tilings (without fleeing another thing along with God) 
to be Him, thou knowest thyself; aud t Yerilv p to know 
thyself after this fashion ia to know God, without wavering 
and without doubt, and without compounding anything of 
what is of recent origEn with what is original, in m way, 

Ikon if on* a^k: How lies the way to union, when ^hou 
,dhrme»t that the» is no other beside Him, and a thing 
cannot be muted to itself ?— 

Tb<™ tie An,.., i,, No debt Ibcre i. in Mjilyn. union 

nor d.™™,, nor lor ,»r M „. For union i. „„t ™jbio 

except between two, and if there be but nm . fl 1 , 

__ ■ „ 1 - - r . in re nt But one, there cati lie no 

*z " ith " ' i,,,ikr 

i -r ii t- + .. J ftrt. similar t}|Ly (ire r-ciiiuln 

a,iicl if tlir y are f]iB5imi[ ar tW rtn _ . 1 . „ J ’ 

num. bo .soiled, ,p„ rua ojjf' ™ d Ut (whoao 

oppo.il. ; «, tbai “*y “ ")■*“> T « 


~? a w else thnn union, 


ueqiTDcaa, ami the 


and the nearness somethin* e lsa then 
farness samelliing e | ao t i lun #, ^t-arnoas, at 

itUST^S,.*’ ! 1 j*.— 

without fameas. " ^arnoBs, and fciruesa 
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Then if anyou* say: Explain to us this ‘ union without 
union 1 ; mid what m the meaning of this ‘ Mannas without 
nearness 1 slid this * famess without tanu'ss ■ 

Then the Answer is ; I mean that thou, in thy stages 
of drawing nigh and of being far off, was! not a thing 
beside God (whose mime ho exalted), hut thou badsl not 
the 1 knowledge of the sou!/ and didst not underhand that 
thou art He without than. Then when thou tirt united to 
God (whose name be exalted)—that is, when thou knowest 
thyself (although the knowledge itself does not exist ! 
thou undcrstnndest that thou art He. And thuu wasL not 
aware before that thou wust Tie, or He other than He. 
Thou, when the knowledge conus upon ihee, thou imder- 
atandest; that thou knewest Grid by God, hot by thyself. 

To take an example : Suppose that thou dost not know 
that thy name ls Muhmiid, or thy named Mahmud. Then 
if the name and the named he in reality one, and thou 
lliinkr 't that thy name is Muhammad, and after some time 
cornet to know’that thou art Muhmiid, then thy existence 
tm p blit thfc name Muhammad w cut off from thee, 
by thy coming to know thyself, that thou art Mahmud, 
and wast Muhammad only by ceasing to be thyself. And 
1 ceasing to be' presupposes an affirmation of existence, and 
whoever posits un existence beside HItu mokes a purl tier 
to Him (exalted and blessed he ITis name). So nothing 
positive is taken away from Mahmud, nor does Muhammad 
cease to be in Mahmud, or enter into hiui nr proceed forth 
from him, nor Mahmud into Muhammad; but as soon us 
Mahmud knows liimself, that he is Mahmud and not Mu¬ 
hammad, he knows himself by himself, not by Muhammad. 
For Muhuiuuirtd never existed at all, then how could any¬ 
thing that does exist be known through him ? 

So, then, tho knower and that which he knows an both 
one. and he who unites and that with which he unites are 
one, and Heer and seen are one. For the knower is Hia 
attribute und the known is His essence; uud he who unites 

1 Ai jN .*■ Jjsrj !■ 4j' * 
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IE His attribute, and that with which he unites u Hi* 
“* al< ’ Q; md the uttrilate atl J that to which it is attributed 
wt one And this is the Mplanation of the saving “ Whoso 
JmowBth him r*I f ktioweth hi-. Lord;” 

S ° WboeTPr this exampk knows that there is 

no muon nor division, and he knows that the knower Is He 
anti the known it, Ho, and the seer is He and the seen » He. 
he who unites is He and that with which he unites i. He. 
There does not unite with Him other than He. and there is 
not separated from Him other than He. And whoever under- 
sumds th's ,a free from the polytheism of polytheism, and, if 
not then he has not felt a breath of freedom from polytheism. 

Most of those who know 1 (who think that they know 
hemse ves and know their Lord, and that they are iL from 
W deWoa of existence) say <],«, the Path is not to be 
traversed except by neasmg to be. and the ceasing of that 

"T 1 * f A ” d ‘ bat « *" •» their not undendig the 

S3 A d l5 f ° P 1 G0d Ue * h ™ tfwHoi 

pea LC j. And because they mast blot < Jlit polytheism (Lev- 

point at one time to the negation that 

o^.lence, and at another to C c ^ ' TLT*'* 

and at another to effivcemmit and , 1 Ce8Sotltm ' 

And alt these o£ST^ * Tf" * 

For whoever alluws ilml ilw r 7 11(1(1 “grated polytheism. 

that afterwards it ccas« to b/ordJw* “?* 

^tinotion, he affirm* the e^Un T ‘ CeSS * tlfm ° f itB 
beside Him, and whoever d«* thiiTmak thf,t 


Htmw, 

Thou though lest, a-thiukinc that (hr, 

And thou aH not thou nU ^ WWt ltm *. 

And a Second, of Two L-a OL a Lord 

There » no differed b^wecl *****•*■ 

He is not distinct from th«iT^SS^?" “ d T ' 1 ^ 
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For if thou say, in igDoniact, that thou art Another, 

Xium art stubborn, and if thine Ignorance cease, thou art 
docile. 

Thy onion ia flight nud thy flight is union. 

And thy far is near. In this thou art blessed. 

Leave intellect nud understand through, intuition, 

Lest that pass thee by against which thou art guarding. 

And make no partner to God of anything at all. 

In order that it may be well with thee: in polytheism then 
wast at ease. 

Then If one say : Thou demonstratest that thy knowledge 
of thyself is the knowledge of God. And he who knows 
himself is other tbun God; then how can other than God 
know God, and how can it he united to Kim ?— 

Then the Answer is: He who knows himself understands 
that his existence is not his own existence, but Lis existence 
is the existence of God, without bis existence becoming tho 
existence of God (whose name be exalted) and without Ins 
existence entering into God or proceeding Jorth from Kirn, 
or bis existence being along with Him or in Kim. But ha 
secs his existence in the condition in which it was bolorc it 
was at all. So there is no extinction nor effacement nor 
extinction of extinction. For the extinction of a thing pre¬ 
supposes its independent existence first, and its independent 
existence presupposes its subsisting by Itself, not by tho power 
of God (whose utune be exalted) —which is clearly absurd. 

Understand, therefore, that the knower's knowledge of 
himself is Gad’s knowledge of Himself, because his soul 
is nothing but He. And the Prophet (upon whom bo peace) 
meant by the ’soul' the existence. And whoever attains 
to this state, his existence is no more, outwardly or 
Inwardly, ought but the existence of Kim (whose niiina be 
exalted). Nay. bis existence is the existence of God (whoso 
name be exalted), and hia word the word of God (whoso 
name be exulted), and his act the act of God, and his claim 
to the knowledge of God is a claim to the knowledge of 
himself. But thou hearest the claim as from him, and 
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seegt tli# act as from him, and tkoti aecsf: his existence to bo 
other than trod* as thou seest thyself to bo other them God h 
by reason uf thine igtionmcfl of the knowledge of th?aelf. 
Then if “ the believer ho the mirror of the Believed/* 1 he 
i> He, in TTfs own eye p that is* in His own Bight, for his eye 
is tho eye of God and his sight is the sight of God. And 
he is not Ho in thine eye, or thy knowledge! or thy under¬ 
standing or thy imagination^ or thy thought, or thy vision. 
Bid he is He In His eye and Hts knowledge and His Ttsiatt- 
if one say am God/ then hearken to hinn r for it is 
God fwhose mme he exalted) saying «I God,* 1 not he. 
Rat then bast not attained to that to which he haa attained; 
for if thou hodst attained to that to which he has attained, 
then uoulde*t understand what he sap, and say what he 
«*JS. nnd see what he see*. 

And, generally,the existence of things in His existence, 
without then existing at all Bat do not fall into an 

Ain .i.ulm, y imagining from th eBe (lfimauatratiaus that 
Sod » Wted. Bar «. „f lw hg8 , g|d , 

Tha hufi ii mcreiit«I"i rad tint ii after tho perfect 

Tf** "? lh ' ° r a<, " W * ■»! imagining* But 

2“ »y»J (fej-iei) u cl, far him »he ha, nature whirr 
hen tta t» worlds,* end m (o , wloM ^ ^ 

«- -—*«*• 

And nni.ctiallv, ft™ anfcrotaid that .cor and 

seen, and Oreetor end rated, n„d known and k mvvn mJ 
pepccivpr mid perceived ate nnt , T r n , . . ’ 

JTis existence, and knowTh^ ■ ? h ' 9 ****"" m 

and perceives tie existence'bv IT^ ^ Hl * eiiatcnce ' 
quality ef tta p« ftP p ti(m .^ 18tcjl “°- »**“* 

without the fom itjf of l/ 111,(1 aild 

knowing existing wf/ £*■£" "* 

quality, and h? ^ ?" 

mmaoll without quality, and hia 

1 A mjiiifl ■ttfibated to the rrepift. 
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perceiving himself without quality, and his knowing 
him self without quality. 

Then if one ask and say: In what light regarded thou 
u U the hateful and lovable things ? For if ikon sceat, for 
instance, refuse ot carrion, thou say cat it is God {whose 
name be e^alted)i— 

Then the Answer is: God forbid that He should be any 
such thing! But our discourse is with him who does not 
see the carrion to he carrion, nor the refuse as refuse. Xay. 
our discourse is with him who hua sight and is not born 
blind. For he who does not know himself is blind and 
cannot see. And until the blindness depart he will not 
attain to these spiritual matters. But this discourse is with 
God, not with other than God and not with the blind. For 
he who attains to this station knows that be is not other 
than God. And our discourse is with him who hna resolution 
and energy to seeking to know himself in order to know 
God, and who keeps fresh in his heart the Image of his 
seeking and bis longing for union with God; and not with 
him who has neither aim nur end. 

Then if one ask and say: God (whose name be exalted) 
has said, “The eyes do not perceive Him, but He perceives 
the eyes.” 1 But thou surest the contrary of that. There- 
lore, what thou fBjeflt is not LruOi 

Then the Answer is : AH that wo are saying is the sense 
of the expression “The eyes do not perceive Him" that 
is, there is no one, and no one has sight, able to perceive 
Him Then if we suppose that there is another (ban He in 
existence, we must allow that that other perceives Him. 
But God (whoso name be exulted) has warned us m His 
saying “The eves do not perceive Him” that there is no 
other beside Him; meaning, no other perceives Him, but 
He who perceives Him is God (whoso name be exalted). 
Sc* there is no other except Him. Ho it is who perceives 
His own essence, not another, ho “ the eves do not perceive 
Him,” simply because the eyes are nothing but His own 


1 Kurus, ti, 1G3, 
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exis tence. And if anyone bay, Ai The eyes do not perceive 
Him, only because they are of recent origin, and what ia 
recent does not percoivo what is old and permanent," he 
does not yet know himself, since there is nothing and there 
are no eyes exoept Him. He, then, perceives His own 
existence, without the existence o±‘ the perception and 
without quality. 


Hyicn 

I know the Lord by the Lord,, without, doubt or waver in g. 

My essence k Mia essence m truth, without defect ur flaw. 

There is no becoming between these two, and my soul it is 
which. manifest* that secret. 

And since 1 know my sett without blending or mixtures 

I attained to union with iny Beloved, without fur or near. 

1 obtained gifts oi the Lord of Affluence without upbraiding 
and without recrimination. 

1 did not lose to Him my soul, nor dogs Et remain to the 
lord of dissolution. 


Thru if one msk and say : Thou, politest God and dewiest 
the existence of aught eke. Wh*t, then, are these things 
which we see ?— 

Then the Answer is : These discourses ore with him who 
does not sue aught beside God, And he who sees ought 
beside God (who*e name be exalted), we have no question 
and answer with him, for he does out see other than what 
he ««*. And he who know* himself does not see ut W than 
God, and he who does not know himself has not seau God ; 
and every ™d exude* that which i» in it. And we hove 
expired much above, a ™d if wo should explain more limn 
that, he who do^ not see would not see, nor understand, 
nor perceive; and he who ««, «* Bnd understands and 

“ a is «*** to him Who 

attams And » for him who ha* not attained. ho would 
not nttam hy tachmg nor instruction, nor by 

redemtion, nor by learning, nor by intellect: hot only hy 
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the attraction of a shaikh who ha* attained and an intelligent 
instructor, travailing on the Path, being guided by his light, 
and walking in his strength, and go attaining to the end, 
if it be the will of God (whose name be exalted). 

Muv God (whose name be exalted) grant success to us and 
T ou in all that He desires and loves, of word and deed, and 
'theory and practice, and light and guidance. Verily. He is 
over all things powerful and fit to Answer. 


Finis. 
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Ap t XXX. — Ttf Identity of Fiyadni : PriyadarSm) trith 
rti bf ft Maaryih and name connected Problem. By 
Tisceht A. Ssttcn, M.R.A.S., lute of the Indian Civil 
Service. 


Part I. 

The Identity of Piya&tai (PriyadarSin) inth Aiaka Mmtrya. 

In my paper untitled " The Authorship of the Piyadaai 
Inscriptions” 1 the question of authorship was treated on 
the u-sumption that the place of Kyadssi in history was 
unknown. This mode of treatment was adopted because 
I desired to examine afresh, and with perfect impartiality, 
the commonly accepted identification of Piyadasi with Asoka 
Maury a. Before 1 undertook that examination I did not 
feel absolute certainty that the doubts as to the identification 
long ago expressed by Professor 11. IL Wilson and recently 
again put forward by Bfibii P. C. Mukkerjl might not have 
some basis in fact. The problem of the Aifoka chronology is 
involved with the question of tbo identification oi Asoku 
with Piyadaei, and nearly the whole of the chronology of 
the history of ancient India depends upon the determination 
of the date of Asoka. For these reasons I felt compelled, 
in order to satisfy my own mind, to thoroughly examine the 
evidence for the identification of Aiota with Piyaduai, and 
to sec whether or not it is open to any doubt. Thu result ol 
the examination is that to my mind no doubt is ony longer 
possible respecting either tbo identity ol Asokn Miiorya with 
Fiyadusi, or respecting the approximate dates of the accession 
both of Asoka and of his grandfather Candragupta- By 


1 Arne, p. Ol. 
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“approximate dates’ I mean dates with a margin of jHissible 
error not exceeding tiro years. 

The questions referred to have- not been folly threshed out 
in any English hoot of recent dote, and it will, I think, he 
useful to place the evidence in o convenient and readily 
intelligible form before the roadersof thk .TounmL Although 
Terj- little novelty can fairly be looked for in the treatment 
of problems which have been diwussed from time to time for 
more than sixty years, the reader who happens to be familiar 
with the old disquisitions may find that the ancient arguments 

Lave heen strengthened by mcent discoveries und some fresh 
engpiTiititinH, 

I avail myself of the opportunity to discuss ilia aliisand 
*“?“* of another Afeta, distinguished as KSKSuk. by a. 
CeyloriasB obiontnlOT, ,„ £ Mrhi „ „ nnc<jtcd ioM „ f 

ancient Indian Inetoty and chronology. 

ideoSfionHon oTty?” 7 I-'"* 011 " f tt " 

t,, 7" Ss « 

“ Z Dln^r*^ C 'r lOTes “ taoira 

"el -»?■*- P'" b *Hv composed in the 

identification am tm 1 j P 36 ® 1 ^ 611 which affirm the 
identification are translated os follows hy Oldunhnr*:- 

“ Two hundred and v „, _ fi 

Samhuddhn, Piyad^ana"™ i r^nihldna of the 

wes iti^tolled, the mimculous humut ^ ht;n TiywlnEsima 

into him.[ifavan-h ^ tonjesty tmU-red 

constantly Rim* to men, (atwJThl-^ 

mcirit The great K&jhl ' , ' ' V -■£ A ska'a 

the attendant of four Uttddhiu ^ L °^ arCB ^Tongh ft Kappa* 

(attracted) hy the aplndwr 0 f a ^ r ^. enma, 

FmuiiL^i hoaoiii^ him irith crarl.LTi a gloritS&H 

grtnilrt* nf CanJ^tt.. Se^.”'^.This 

whilst a mure prince, w„, mMdB „ ■T’lir'”' ^ AsI,ta >' 

b Ujjoni, charged with 

1 “ TiB result is that the m 
pessaa or in a aiiuilfir am—™ ’* ■» that 

tin first tliirf af tit fifth i-as, s, ILl 11 tahrsin 11 ' 


iLc first tliirf of th t . fifth 55^," VP 1 V"** lh * l*£inS «f nl? *! 

' ’(ntHsitiiiU Of ths- llfthfitniTSM 1 '!, (to a -'t kit™ v ,, .i' ' te f" ur|11 JJJ d 

vfiiil, ttn. two n-.-irka ^ 7^. bU , " *« nt !he 

priority iil thie Dipt,^. ho 

Tifl Dl|iatai|tBa,* Intmd., p! B ) 
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collecting tli 9 ravenne.A»ki ruled in Pitnliputtn, 

best of towns; three years after bis coronation he ™ concerted 
tu Buddhn T a faith, .... Awka dlwnnm . after bin «wn»fa™i 
obtained the (uhoTB-mentinned) miraculous faculties. exceedingly 
splendid and rich in meritcriotu -works ;he was) universal 
monarch of (Jambui)dlpa. They crowned Tiyadflssi after full 
twenty years (?) 1 : be pti#.wd throe Tears doing honour to Tasunda 

infidels. .... A scika jo jfully mode known to the fraternity 

of Bliibkhiis: *1 um. venerable airs, a relative of of 

the teacher buddha.* .... After having beard the word 
spoken by King Asckadhamnia, learned MoggaUputta - - ■ * 

answered the question of AsokialUamina. . . ■ _ ■ king 
Asokfulhumma, the ruler of the earth, having beard this speech, 
addressed both prince Mahimln, his son, and his daughter 
Songbamitta, .... In the city of pLltulipnttu ruled 
Prince Dhanunisoka, a great king, who was u believer m the 
faith of Buddha, p? , - * - 

[!v t 68) (Ax4£ha thus siddrcssed Asr?ka :) H ^aur von, 5ufl p 
your offspring, 6 great King PiyaAMsma, Them kTaiunda, has 
amt me to your presence. T1 .... "Trim* PiyadMsau. 

’bowing poi.il bis reTerutsco to 


These passages prove conclusively that the compiler of 
the Dipavaiiisn used ns synonyms the various names Asoka, 
Asokadhumnia, Illmmnmsoku, Piyudassi, and Piyudussanu. 

The writer of the Mabnvaiiisa, who drew from the same 
source its the compiler of the Ripavaihsu, repeats the history 
from which the above passages arc quoted, but gives the 
king the names Asoka and Dhumwdaoko only. 

Whatever he the value of the Ceylonese tradition as 
evidence for the facts and chronology of A iota's reign, 
the language of the Dipavumsn is conclusive evidence to 
prove that in the fourth century jld. the names Asoka and 
Piyadusi were convertible terms, and is good evidence to 
prove that Asoka and Piyadasi wero as a matter of fact 
identical. Religious bias and other motives have obviously 
Caused the Ceylonese narrative of the events of Anoka's 
reign to depart widely from the sober, historical truth, but 


i Tile tr,Ti.lntj-.n is in BBcnrdance with the trat, *!iifh bmvii to be here t“dlv, 
3 flldfuberg. "Tin Dipevumss,' 1 pp- H5-1&S i sectMHu w, 1, 2. 12-16, 
16, 23. 'li: ™. B, 14-1«, IB; n, SB ; ivi, S. 
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it h difficult tx> imagine any motive which. could have 
induced the chronicler to uic?d 0 ntallv identify Asoka with 
Plyadnai if, as a matter of fact, the two names were not 
applicable to the one sovereign.. If no evidence n? to the 
identity of A£oka and Piyodaai existed other thnn the 
testimony of the Isjpuvamsa,. that testimony alone would 
isuffiee to establish a prima foci* cose for the identity and to 
throw the burden of proof on the party denying it. 

I hat the case is much more than a /j road fyde one, and is r 
in laot t fully proved, will appear from the arguments which 
will now be adduced. 


Ihe L hinese pilgrims, to whom we are so much indebted 
for our knowledge of ancient India, oflW very dear and 
intelligiblfl evidence of the identity of A-cka ilaurya and 
Pi} adasin Both Fa-Meti and Hiuen Tsiang describe the position 
and topography of the Lnmbini Garden, the traditional 
lrlhplnce of Gautama Fiuddhn* in such a manner that no 
doubt can exist as to the identification of the site of tl« 
garden at Eummindel m the Nepalese TarSL The later 
pilgrim describes the great stone pillar at this site, crowned 
by the figure of a hnr^ which was erected by As*fc> Ilija* 
That pillar ati 11 and bear, ap inscription mentioning 

waa orerT ^ >sT * st£ ding that the monument 

Ky^-i , Ea-i.Z““Z^““ " th “‘ AW “ ^ 

.W™ recording 

tnuni) Buddha, which . ™« / , ^xamkammaa . Kanuka- 

HIu.l Tdan* Lt3 Lvmi'Ei be t]l \P iJ W mentis by 

the ti&pa of Kiinutamujfj JwT*^ ^ *3® ™ aT 

not absolutely condim**. t U *“ eflso tbe argument is 

loogc-r «JL jf **“ pOUr no 

-—w a r/w *• -*« - 
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The Rummindei pillar is the* only Scribed Piyadusl 
pUlar which can be identified with absolute certainty as 
a monument ascribed by Hiucn Tailing to Atoka, but this 
one is quite enough to prove that the Atoka of the pilgrims 
ia the Piyadasi of the inscriptions. 

A double synchronism of Indian and Greek kings, while 
giving a firm foundation for the chronology of the history 
of ancient Indio, incidentally servos also as cogent evidence 
of the identity of Atoka Maury a with Piyiidnsi oi the 
inscriptions. The Brahmunlcol Farinas, the Ceylonese 
chronicles, and the Jain books all agree in representing 
Atoka, emperor of all Indio, ns being a manlier of the 
Mmiryu clan, son of Kmdurnra, and grandson of Cundra 

Gupta. .- 

The Greek and Homan historians, of whom m tins 

connection .Win is the most important, agree in relating 
that a king named Caiidra Gupta (Sundrokoptos, Sandro- 
cottus, Androkottos), of low origin, succeeded immediately 
after the death of Alexander the Great I u.r. 323) m dmiug 
the imresantarivea of Macedonian power from the Punjab, 
and in dethroning the king of Magndha, whose throne he 
usurped. Camlruguptu then became lord of all India. The 
words of Justin imply that the successful rebellion in the 
Punjab headed by Ciiiidruguutu occurred as snou wt possible 
ufter the death of Alexander in the summer of b.c. 323. [ 
The personality of the great Macedonian was the only bond 
which held together the Incongruous parts of his vast 
empire, and even if no definite histories! statement existed, 
ffl . should fed justified in inferring that the liberation 
of the Indian provinces Irani the Macedonian yoke must 
have followed very quickly upon Alexander's death at 
Babvion in May or Jane, ».c. 323, The revolt of the 
Punjab may, therefore, be referred with confidence to the 
cold season of itc. 323-22. The news of Alexander's death 


1 “India, which fliler AieiiUlOtr's death, as if the jot-: tj 111,11 lj T n 

n i.-fv iU Duck hail Gilt bk pteificti ig 3Badrua>tti»TTtti IJit 
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could not biive been ascertained and hnve become genenillv 
known throughout the province before July or August* 
B.c. -123, nnd military operaticmg on any considerable scale 
eouid not have been begun before October, after the close 
Cl the mins. The Punjab must ha-re been cleared of the 
Macedonian officers and troops during n.c. 322 f and the 
usurpation of the throne of Mugndbu by Candragnpta may 
be dated almost with certainty in n.c, 321. Thin date 
is strictly in accordance with the language of Justin, who 
states that Sandracottus baring thus won tho throne was 
reigning over India when Seloucus was laying the foundations 
of liis future grmtve&J' These words imply that the 
seizure ut tSie supremo power in India by Candrngupfa was 
fltitece ent to the greatness of Seleucofl, who recovered 
BeJ^n in e.c. 313, and assumed the title of king in 
f °’ Sdawns cannot be ^id to have bogua to lav the 
fcmndaticm of his fulum greatness earlier than n.c.' m, 
when he was first appointed Satrap of Baboon by the 
pamhon oflfeoted at Tri paradox On the other hand, it 
is impossible to assign an earlier data than n.c. 321 to tho 
acquisition of supreme pow er by Candragupta, inasmuch ns 

“ r ^ ti rr ed in -* * '*«- -t-ei 
- i*rriL" d ° —« 

u ji | + n-i Q ^b«a conquest of distant 

OT *■", rr* ■>>« «•***i— w .h» 

of Sondruj, libg^or'bdk, 1 ^thon'*r “? ! ‘“ U ”' i, * M 

and supplanted, a.>ree suffl ' T ( * ndru 8 a P t * dethroned 

Indian literary JZbfSFS* ? ^ M b > 

dethroned and supplanted bv f ' V - - C Nandiit ’ ' vho WM 

that the Candragupta 0 f t l,' , . “?«pta Maurya t to show 

<*»*W « J 'iX“»7« r AW,do r i» tf 

Xow Hindoo, Buddhiit l^r ^ 7 0 ™* t ™ditiuo. 1 

HDd traditions agree in 
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gating that tie son and successor of Candragupta was 
Bindusara, whose son and successor was Aioktt Maiixya, 
Tiis evidence is confirmed by tie only Induin inscription 
which mentions either Aaokft or Candragupta by name, that 
is to say, the famous in script ion recorded by Uudraduman at 
Girniir in a.d. 150. That inscription states that the canals 
appertaining to the Girniir lako were constructed by the 
governor appointed by ASoka Haurya, the- embankments 
oi the lake haying been formed m the Lime of King 
Candragupta Maurya. 1 The inscription therefore proves 
that the A&»ku who was sovereign of Gujarat long before 
A.U- 150 wua a Maurya who reigned subsequently to 
Candragupta, who also was sovereign of Gujarat. The 
Aioka and Oondragupla of the inscription must therefore 
be the Maurva kings bearing those names who are celebrated 
by d great moss of undent tradition as emperors of India. 

The Candragupta Maurya of the Indian tradition who 
usurped the throne of the'last Xanda is clearly the Cundru- 
gupta who, accordicg to Justin, usurped the throne of 
Xandriu. The Candragupta of the Greek and Homan 
writers was, therefore, Candragupta Maurya, aud the 
accession of the first Maurya must be placed iu u.c. 321. 
When it is said that such and such an event of Indian 
history in the third or fourth century b.c. must be placed 
in such and anch a year, the expression should, of course, be 
understood with reasonable latitude. Almost all the details 
of ancient Indian history are wanting; we know nothing, 
for instance, as to the time of year at which any particular 
king ascended the throne, and from this cause alone an 
error of one Year, or even more, in ft date expressed in forma 
of b.c. may easily occur. But in the case of Candragupta 
the date can be fixed with unusual exactitude, because an 
anterior limit is fixed by the death of Alexander in May¬ 
or June, s c. 323, and a posterior limit is fixed by the 
synchronism which determines the date of Condmgupta'a 
gnmdsun, ASoka, with a very small possible margin of error. 

i Bhn£*rikD I4J Indruji tnd TSiiM-er in Imi> -^ Jl *■■ v “s 
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The yc^r bx* 321 may be accepted with conGdenee and 
with practical accumey as the date of the accession of 
Cnnditiguptn to the throne of Mjigndhn, and consequently 
to that of at ltfEist all Northern and Western India, 
inclndiug the peninsula of Gujarat. The actual conquest 
ot a province so distant as Gujarat may, of course, not have 
token place till some yearn Inter* 

Accnrding to the Purlin ns nud the Ceylon oho chroti idea 
lundragnpta reigned twonty-lour years, 1 This concurrent 
testimony, which fits tu well with the other evidence, tuftv 
ho accepted. The PurGnas assign to the reign of Bindiiftilrs 
twenty-five years, whereas the Ceylonese chronicler extends 
the reign to twenty-eight years. The difference h not very 
considerable, but the shorter period fits into the other 
evidence better than does the longer, and should, therefore, 
be preferred. The collective length of the two mg™ 
togetlu r as being forty-nine year* may be accepted with 
confidence because it fits b m i y wilh tho Gr eek 
■yndutmisniB both of Oftndragtipta and of his grandson 
Acce P^»g ^ tnt^ the state*™! that Ctiiidragupfa 
and his son Bmdusam reigned collectively for a period of 

^/^Tr yeUrS ' “* QCcf, P lin ^ *» the mu*™ above 
G K ^ -C T El n ' ^ aH T, ^ e date of the accession of 

vlT»-T'l t r°T cm** 

t i n ' aT ' r ‘^ el) P* MO 10 ltd j«ir b.c. 272 f.331—19). 
T .Ml no, p™„ri Ih „„ , hc > 

is obtained a» the date of rf, M . J , * ’ 

synchronism of Pivadnsi w tj.u n f - , „ Iram mo 

otKnr ftriuit tin - " * ^E 113 of Cvreao tttid the 

STtaTilil f tDP ^ DT,ed in the Thirteenth Rock Edict 

Wing based on the dote 0 f the , *5 ^ 

May or June, s.c. 323 whilo th a . finder the Great, 
b.c." 258, of the death rfi t^J***'*** ° n 
Africa, S % ^ o{ m Norther 
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In the famous passage of the Thirteenth R«t Edict which 
names the contemporary Greek sovereigns King Pijadusi 
pTiiha himself on the fact that the conquests of the Ruddlisst 
Law of Piety have been extended not only throughout hit 
empire, but also, by means of missionaries, to the distance 
of six hundred yigmutt, even unto the realm ot King 

Antioehus, and, beyond hIs l ’ ordei * i . unio the redm8 of 
the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and 
Alexander, Inasmuch as the names of Antioch us, I rnlrmy, 
Antigonus, and Alexander were borne by many of the 
successors of Alexander the Great, no one of these four 
mimes is in itself sufficient to establish a synchronism between 
the Greek and Indian sovereigns. The only decisive nurae 
is that of Magna of Gyrene, who is tho only known king 
of that name, and is admitted by Ml authorities to have 
died in B.c. 2a S. Magas was half-brother of Ptolemy 
PhiLadelphna, king of Egypt, who died in *.o. 340, and 
who must he the Ptolemy referred to in the inscription as 
ii contemporary of Magas, The Antioohm of the inscription 
can oulv be Antioehus Thros, king of Syria, who married 
the daughter of Ptolemy Phihidelphus, and was murdered in 
B.c. 340 15 (or 347). The Antigonus of tho inscription cannot 
be nuy other than Antigonus Gonntos, who was either 
fighting for or in occupation of the throne of Macedonia 
from n.c‘. 283 to 239. LlL* rival and contemporary, Alexander, 
son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (rc. 272 to circa B.C.2&8), is 
clearly the Alexander mentioned In tho inscription. 

The death of Magas having occurred at soma time in the 
year n c 258, nud that of Alexander of Epirus at about the 
Mine time or a Uttle earlier, the date of the edict cannot 
pn^ibly be much later. When the fact is remembered that 
the Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia and Africa were in frequent 
and easy commii nication with tho Indian empire, it is certain 
that only u very moderate interval can have elapsed between 
the deaths of Magas of Cyrcne and Alexander of Epirus 
and the communication of those events to the emperor of 
India, Scleueus Nika tor la known to have sent two 
embassies to India, namely, that headed by Megaathenea, 
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whioh was accredited to Cundragupta, and that headed bv 
Deunaclius, which was accieditfd to the son of CsndiBjfiipta. 
Potroclea, admiral ot the fleet of Sdecunu, also visited and 
described India, Ptolemy Plul-ulclpbus of ^frypt fallowed 
the (.sample oi Seleucus and sent an enroy dudikI Dionysius 
to the court of Lho Indian emperor, and caused his admiral 
Timoathenes to examine and report on the coasts of the 
country. 1 These few recorded facts imply an extensive 
unrecorded intereourse between the Indian empire and the 
Hellenistic kingdom of the third century n.c, Tho deaths of 
ns?n3 of (-\ivne arid Alexander of Epirus mat been 
known to the emperor of India in the year u.c. '25G at the 
very itteat, and the Thirteenth Bock Edict, consenuetilJv, 
cannot bo assigned a later date. That edict is dated in 
1/ , *™ r ^ r0111 ^he coronation of the emperor 

ur Qkh S5 Vii*’ t ^ tirfi ^ or,e ' cannot be placed later than 
n.c, tK. [~pfa + 12]. But, coiisidering ihe facilities fur 
comznumcauon, the date B t , 257 for ^ ** fc mort; 

probable. The coronation of Piyadct raU st then bo placed 

^nt he tb« ar B ' Cl 1®* bn = lja !?^f the inscriptions proves 

TS^ ( *“ n0t "A the 

■JCiutifriuii ot I ivudaai. and i-f it k > i .■ 

r i , . . 1 f ■! it ba Assumed that the 

Ceylonese chroniclers have mn.-.-.j ■ . 

in allotting three complete Tear ’» **T? T 

accession and the eJUmtL t? ^ 

assigned to the year b c. ^72 Bi* b ' ' ^ B ™ 1 * ^ 

has already bej 

calculation, starlin- from iW d T “^upendont 

in *.c. ^towfbTt^d^O ^ nder 110 G - U 
gnmdaou of Csadmgapta. * ^ ‘ lccea8ion ° f A ^ ka - 

Universa 1 tradition. sntm™ 4 *J i_ . „ 

scription, describes ASoka Mm, ' ' 6 ^ udl,|J( ^ lnilfl 

Both the contents and the ir ?■) * eiJiperor of Indifl ' 
4 lhe dia ^bution of the Piyadasi 
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inscription* prove beyond the possibility of dispute that 
Pivadusi wuh emperor of India, The proof Is complete 
that both Asoku mid Piyadasi Succeeded to the supreme 
power in Tndiu io or about the year b.c. 272. Inasmuch 
us it is i[iipossible tbit there can have been two emperors 
of India at the same times Asoka Maury a and Piyadasi 
must be identical. 

fandr^uptuj etnperor of ludk 321—29i ) P was the con- 

temporary of Seleueus ^ikator* king of Syria (b.c. 312—284))! 
and of Antigen us I p king of Macedonia (b.c. 323-301). 
A6>ku Maury a, emperor of India, grandson of Candragupta, 
reigned from n*C. 272 to about b.cl 231 p and was the 
contemporary of Antiochus Thaos* who reigned over Syria 
from B.a 261 to 247 or 246, and was grandson of Seleueua 
Nikator. Asnka was ako the contemporary of Anti gonna 
Gonutae, king of Maced on ia* who reigned from b.c, 283 to 
23f) p and was the grundeon of Antignuus X. 

Grandfathers and grandsons respectively syucln*oiiize + 
Tints, in every way* the identity of Asuka Muurya with 
Piyadiisi, the author of the rock and pillar inscriptions* is 
conclusively proved. The chronology of Asoka and of iik 
grandfuther Candrugupiii is also proved with equal certainty, 
subject to u po&rible error not exceeding two years, 1 

In the discussion ul the chronology of the Maury a period 
I have made no reference to the dates given by the 
Ceylonese chronicles, which have been regarded by so many 
writers as authoritative^ or at least os important elements 
in the discussion ■ The reason for the omission is tliat 
1 regard the dates in the Ceylonese chronicles anterior to 
the reign of iJnEthugammi (tftriM u.c, 160) as possesamg 
no authority whatever* and us being consequently of no 
importance, A very cursory perusal ot the Dipayamaa, the 
earlier of the two chronicles compiled by the monks of 
the Maliuvihuru, is sufficient to show that the real history 
in that work does not begin till chapter six* which treats 
of the reign of DutthagamtnL The first eighteen chapters, 

i Tb« 'Aronologieftl aj^uiutnt b an uluburatjoii of that pnem bf SI. fa 
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althongh based to a small extent on f»ci r are in the 
dquId si tissue of incredible miracles and a^urdities, The 
pretentious detail of the monkish cbrooicli 1 ^ in providing 
dates for every event seems to hare dazzled the eve* of 
critics, and to have induced a belief that so much detail 
could not bo simply false. But whenever the dates eon 
be tested they are found to be wrong'- The two leading 
dates of the Ceylonese chronicles are those for the death 
of Gautama Buddha, b.c* 543 f and for the coronation of 
A^eka Maury a, b.c. 325, or a.il 218- Ever since Tumour's 
tiuie it has been obvious nod generally acknowledged that 
both these dates cannot possibly be comet, if it be admitted 
that Candmgupta was contemporary with Selouous Xikator* 
and that Afoks Maury a, grandson of CundmguptJi, was 
contemporary with xVntierabus Theos, grandson of S-kucuBn 
hose two synchronisms being indubitably font*, either of 
t e two leading dates given by the Ceylonese chronicles 
must be wrong, because those dates cannot be made to tally 
with the synchronisms. So far all, or nearly all, modem 

° n th l " tf '* ect be ^ id to agree. But some 
of them as Inrnour, persuade themselves that the date 

1 f " U ' e . d “' i « [ m™. !„ correct, rrtdb 

witnrrsl^F ^uumag laii], maintain the correctness of the 

the ZLti thB dcflth nf ^«tamn nnd 

admirtsiod that ^ 

dnt es mart be about mtv v ?art lln Y* ^ 

for the other date. The o.ilv U *\ ^ ^ th * authoflt y 

be reiected U */ - T . J Io ^ lCjJ <**“*>. if either date 

I We followed, and it i* 4 11 . ' TL laglCal CoUfS0 
absurdity of the KumUed hj by the palpable 

and Mnhntmhaa anterior to il/ “■ ^ ** Dl P lvali,fia 
?* either of tho* ^ Ll ‘ »»g» of Dotthaganiini 

osterqal toatimeuy, ^ ^ ’jY* * hen s «PP«*«d by 
events prior to b.c. Ifio ^ ^ Ufic ^ ** for 
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Paht II. 


KdMsoku. 

The alleged existemee of am Aioka I, or Eulittoka, distinct 
from Atoka II, or Dhartuiitoku, the Maurya, rests solely 
on the authority of the Ceylonese monks. Considerable 
difference of opinion on the question of the existence of 
Atoka I Las been expressed by eminent scholars. Cunningham 
did not hesitate to denounce Ka15£oku aa “ tiibulous," 
whereas Oldenberg and Barnouf and oilier writers have 
been inclined to believe Lu him. After a careful study of 
the evidence, which uppers to be all accessible in English 
or French, and not to require special philulogical knowledge 
for its proper appreciation. I am fully convinced that 
Asckn T, or Ealntoka, of the Ceylonese chronicles U un 
absolute fiction. 

Tht> monks relate that Ajutototru, tbe contemporary ot 
Gautama Rudd ba. slew his father. King Bimbisara. Su far 
the story, which is alluded to in the Jiitnkus, may be true. 
But when the chroniclers go on to rein to that Ajatosatru was 
succeeded by four generations of kings, nil parricides, the 
limits of credibility have becu passed. When they further 
proceed to turn the Puranie genealogies upside dowu and to 
make out Atoka I, or Eulutoku, to be son of Susumga 
{BitonSg*), and to state that Kiilusoka was succeeded by ten 
sous, who reigned for twenty-two years, who ware succeeded 
bv the Sine Simdn brothers, who also reigned for twenty¬ 
mo yearn, the absurdity of the narrative is patent. 1 
Unfortunately, the Purunas, which assign the impossible 
period of a band red years to tho Niue Euudn brothers, are 
at this stage of the history equally absurd; and it is plain 


l Tlie Vim.' VhUeUs am ffleatuiscd in the MstLiiTnimn, 119 baiiflLit«l by 
Wiieii^V. Tumoirf amitii to wa(d Nflttls. TIm- Bipavnlkn (v, VJ-W) 
n^ttnn- wij to tin =on* "I KilUttat, and onuts to &W period tif twenty- 
tiro ytsri. 
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that for Gome reasaOj not now easy to discover, both 
Bmliiuiinlcal and Buddhist writers have falsified the 
narrative concerning the immediate predecessors of the 
Mauryu dynasty. 

Thdre is a gmeml agreem* at that the List X«ud;i was 
dethroned and succeeded by Candragupto Maury a* wit!] 
whom the authentic dynastic history of India may be said 
to begi'iL The Purilna.B know of only one Atkika, the 
Mnur^ a, whoso full name is given as Aaoka yard bun a j and 
tliia A*aka is the only king of that name in early times 
known to Nepalese, Er^mlrJ, TSbetim, and Chinos* tradition, 
or muiittuned in an inscription. The absurd tale about 
B-absuku in Lhe lJJpavaiusu and ilahu vumsa is the «ole 
warrant for bc-liet in the existence of such a person, and is 
iar from being feuflkbnt to justify the belief. The only 
A^ka known to authentic history i* Asuka vurdbaoa 
Pmadarsm, grandson of CandragupU Maury a 
Although in? explanation of the atorv of the Nine Nandas 
kaB been suggested, the invention rf EStob. can be 

«pWd m . ma».«r .hid, i, p I„ Mi U, „„ d a u 

S2T. ?? ‘“f 1 ™ 1 -*««*. .f lb. a*, «f Aiok. 

&Tr1Sk^tTS“ c ", 8ki " ,61,I '“““ r “ r 

to ono school Asoko v,™ d T°" T* Accord,nK 

and according to tmotWsc W h™ ^ 1 

.Ite the d-A el Deddlm jiut „““."7? 
The I iidiao tradition „ L ^0 a.h mpwuvely). 

Tib&iuu, Mongol 'uepalete" U *** 
the proximate pJZ, J | ' Wdit1 ™' 0i 

° f wo “ iiu ‘ 8 «» •« ^szz 

1 H Onf bnHdrrf«id K ivir L- tl „ . 
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t, ttTe both been known to the monkish chroniclers of Ceylon. 
The correctness of 1 Lib. explanation becomes clear by a com¬ 
parison of the Indian end Ceylonese legends of a particular 
event, namely, the conversion of Ceylon, The island chronicles, 
which have been by so many writers accepted as exact 
history, date the coronation of Asoba Maury a in 218 a.b. 
and the Council of Pa{a%ulT:i in either 2:14 or 2d6 a.b, I ho 
-:. lrn e authorities explain the conversion of Ceylon as having 
teen effected by missionaries despatched immediately after the 
dispersal of the Council. They place Kiiliisoku in 100 a,U- 
and the Council of Yuifluli in the tenth year of his reign. 

rtiuen Tsiting, who was guided by the tradition current 
in northern India, agrees with the Ceylonese in ascribing 
the conversion of Ceylon to the mission of Mahcndra, a near 
relative of Asoka Maury *, 1 But ho places this event 
(Bmi, ii, 216) only a little more than a century after Buddha’s 
death, exactly the date assigned by the Ceylonese writers to 
KulSsoka. In other words, Hiuen Tsiang assigns about 
110 a.b. ns the date uf the conversion of Ceylon, a which the 
island chroniclers date in 234 or 230 a.b., while both 
authorities refer the event tD the reign of Aiioka Maurya. 
But I he Ceylonese do not absolutely reject the date 100 
or 110 a.b. They accept it also, and Teler it to the reign 
of JGflasoka, whose existence is not vouched for by any 
independent authority, and whose alleged history is on the 
face of it fabulous. It seems certain, therefore, that Kalaioka 
la tt roet 0 duplication of Aseka Manly a, otherwise called 
DkummAoka, and that he has been invented solely in order 
to explain the duplicate system of chronology. 

The question of the real existence of KulSSoks is intimately 
associated with the question of the authenticity of the 


' M Llmodrt wa.th,: brother u r llw sqtpmir w* tin luAwn 

tr-ulItiiU!, whhh aeenwlo W mow pralmlifr tSfcrtn tta Uylanew V(Hwn whji^h 
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Ucmpkumiitri, ' ifcitf friend ut 

SiLu^hciraitfri. 
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Ceylonese rnrwn™ cf the Three Buddhist Councils or 
Convocation^ which are commonly, alt Lough not universally, 
accepted sober history ► The sceptical cum moots of VI ha 
^“ fuller 1 nud a few ether distinguished writers on these 
narratives have been little regarded + and must European 
writers on the history ol Buddhiam treat the Three Cotmcil- 
wet I-ascertained fact s h of which the da Job and details are 
known. I propose to examine how far sceptic! sin and how 
far belief is justified* 


Pah-t III. 


J 7 ie Muddhiil C^uiidh, 

The First Council i* alleged to Lave been held in the 
eighth. year of King Ajabtfatru, at Li, capital iliijagrho, and 
to have met sixty.one day, after the death flf Gratae 
EndilLiu hundred hcly men eompowd the lussomblv, 

and <p«t »«n months in verifying the whole Canon, the 

17 IL au T \ Vp5li ' the PW» by Anida. 
and the Abfodhnrina by MuhS K&yapa ' The* extremJ 
improbability of the huge body Q f ' , lt ! 
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details of the atory admo ■ s " nite3 belief in the 

Manual (p. 213, note) that it ”h no^hl “H?™ ° f ^ 
knowledge may throw doubt on the 7^* *^7 

Laving been really h^Id 3 of the Council 
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So far back as 1870 Professor Oldenberg felt no doubts on 
the subject, and denounced the story of the First Council a* 

41 not history, hut pure invention, and, moreover, an invention 
of no very ancient dote/’ This emphatic decWtion of 
opinion is' mainly bused on the fact that the Council is 
not mentioned id the MahupcirituhMm Sntta. The story 
k in itself so utterly incredible that specific argument* far 
its refutation seem to be almost unnecessary. T Imro ™ 
hesitation in agreeing with Professor Oldcnberg that the 

tale of the First Council is simply fiction. 

Inasmuch as the Ceylonese chronicler* treat all the throe 
oUeacd Councils as equally notorious and well-established 
facts, »ivo details of the names of the leaders ot each 
assembly, and assert that the procedure followed at all the 
three Councils was absolutely identical, it is obvious that it 
the First Council bo admitted to be fictitious the authority 
of the chroniclers Is greatly impaired. Tb^ouaU as 
easily invent three Councils as one. Pressor OLdenberg 
hold's (or held in 1879) that they invented only one Conned 
and a half—that is to say, he rejects the whole story of 
the First Council, rejects half (he story of the .. ‘one 
Council, while accepting the other hall, and accepts the 
whole story of the Third Council. Such a verdm cannot 
be considered final or satisfactory. Professor Oldenburg 

regards the Second Council (that tho blllf 

of it which he accepts) and the Third Gounod « the 
fixed points in the history of the earlier iorm of Buddhism. 

But or* they rally 11 fixed points ” P , 

The earliest version of the legend of the Council ot Yaisali 
i8 to he found in the twelfth Kbsndaka, or supplement of 
the Cullavagga of the Yiuaya ■ the eleventh ****** 
being devoted chiefly to ao account of the alleged Council 
of Rajngrh*. 1 These two Khsmdakas arc amnkr in term, 
and in home purges identical in language. If, then, one 
is pure fiction and the other is serious history, the distinction 
\ B certainly not apparent on the feco of the documents. 

i ■■ skt* Book, of ths W Ybmym Tints, p«t H 
OluLtitwrKs- tqL Xi* 
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Tho story of the Vaisali Council as given in the Khandaka 
ruay be summarized to the following effect. A century 
alter the death of the Buddha, the monks of Yaisali, 
who belonged to the Vrijjian nation, had permitted them» 
selves ton indulgences, or reLnatioiis of discipline, which 
included liberty to drink unfermooted toddy and to receive 
gi>ld and silver, The saint Ystos, son of Kakaiiduka, who 
happened in the course of his wanderings to visit Ynidli, 
observed that on the fast day the local monks made cosh 
collections from the laity. His remonstrances against this 
irregular practice were met by the monk* with a forma] 
CLiisurn passed on him. The lay disoiples, however, were 
convinced by the argument* of Yusaa, The local mocks 
then proposed to csecmmnnicate their critic. He escaped 
rotu t cm jj use oi his miraculous powers, and passing 

" n 'tf i n T'sl lwi ^ Sfacera ^ an 'Jie city of KfiusTmhT 
e 1 o A?atig(i. At the hitter place about sistv 
monks from the Western and about eighty-right from 
the Southern courses had assembled. Yu*« nn d his 
supporters desired to consult Bevata i, i 

reputation for learning. They scmc-ht h i * ■ *"* 

P i»™. „a M i„ t r„™ d i^rth >■ r , 

the disputed point, was in favour of Ynias. 

th. opinion „f BahttSmi, „ h „ LVd -1° T“" 

the meet aged living dec ter mj!, t. ■ 
hundred and twonty yem, r- ' " T ™? flUrTE,red one 

been a pupil of Anand*. ^ a ^ ln, ^ OJl, ftnd ***** 

Yn&s, Errata, ail d Sauavosj hut it? TT ***** ' rith 
u>rt pronounce any fartiml r 'TriLitsd that he would 

issue had been referred by the Ordfr nt 

for inquiry. A jury v^ B C[1Tnttt -, to a J ur ,V or commission 
represent a lives of tlie Taut H * ' < *f d ' cn insisting of four 
Khujjo Sobhitn, and Vosabha^'U 
ur representatives of the \vJ , ' ’ ? th y!1 e T ual number 

' n,imd . T * Eevata, Sumbkafo 
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Sana™, Ta^ sen of KuboodaVo, and Sm* This 

jury examined the ten indulgences claimed and eon detuned 

then questioned Sabbnkumi in the General As¬ 
sembly of the Order, and obtained a confirmation of the 

coridemnatioii. 

The story concludes abruptly with the statement - 
« Ho w, whereas at this rehearsal of the Vinuya. se*cn 
hundred Blrikkhus, without one more without oae bemg 
wanting, took part, therefore is that rehearsal of the \ maya 

called ' That of the Seven Hundred.’ , 

The formula of this statement is identical with 
to describe the conclusions of the Council of Rajagiba m the 
preceding Klianduka, save that the words ^veu hundred 
are substituted for the words * five hundred. 

The reader will observe that the deluded story deals 
only with the condemnation of the ten indulgences* claimed 
bv the Vaisali heretics, and does not say a word about 
the “ rehearsal of the Tin ay a ” mcntinned in the concluding 
paragraph, which is evidently a later interpolation. We 
may! therefore, safely accept Professor Oldonberg « opinion 
that the Council did not really verify the whole Ymaya, 
much lean the whole body of the scriptures, as the Ceylonese 
ohro aider* state that it did. 

But can even the residue of the story ho accepted ^ 
historical, aud can the data of the cud carnation of the 
ton indulgences, stated as being u century after the death 
of the Buddha, bo creep tel ns approximately correct . 
Comparison with other and later forms of the legend will, 
1 think throw doubt on an affirmative answer to these 
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questions, if U fail* to ™Id malarial* for positive 

certainty. r 

^ ar a as ^ *™ 1 m£, ^ e ndlh^r internal nor esterniil 
“ available t 0 fi s the date of the Khandaka from 
, ch Btor F ttWe ffiv en has b, cn token. It is probabtv 
ater than many other sections of the Pall Yinavu. which 
** “ r*« <* «“ " «• indulge,," „, d „■ tWoK 
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Council, but hove „ ?* !^«* “ ■>» V.Mi 

argument for the carlv du^ ,r h v^“ ^ *' 

silence concerning the “ten t i- <l \ iim - Va on lts 

Two other facts indicate th^ ■* £***“” “ ^* tl J 
passage quoted. The firs< fj . ^"‘Pa^Usely late date ol the 
that name alone. The **- lQcn tnm of Pataliputra by 

and that is the for,. JSS**" ^pJigmma, 
»n the ancient section fvi jg^' V? 1 ” tho ,ulcr forni * 
reproduce the ^ ^ 

ihe second fact is th « 

monastery at Pataliputru rc ertillce to the Kukkntdrdma 
the ruined monastery to llm * to Hi non Tsiuug 

dlcul (KSowhoVlui.,,,,,, SiT 0f tho M <% — 
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work, which U Mid , 0 ^ , w 111 Aaokaroma of that 
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the conversion of Afibka' Prom this reasoning I conclude 
that at least the passage quoted from ihu eighth chapter of 
the Mahavng’ga is Inter in date than Asotn Muuryn. If one 
jHiSsiige in the Mabnvagga is post - Asokan, it is clearly 
possible, or even probable, that a Khandaka, supplementary 
to the Oullnvagga, may also be post-Asokaa, 

As has been already observed., materials do not seem to 
be available for the determination with any precision of 
the date of the Khandaka in question. But I think it may 
now bo said that it is probably past-Asokam Certainly 
the document enuuot be proved to bs pre-Asokan. It is 
therefore very slight authority for au event alleged to have 
Occurred a century after the death of Gautama Buddha. 
I am unable to regard the story' of ,lie Council of VussjIi, 
even in its earliest form, os a tradition of very early date. 
To nil appearance, so far as I can judge from a translation, 
the eleventh mid the twelfth Khundukas belong to one 
period, and if they are Inter than the eighth chapter of the 
Mithavaggn they must be pOBt-Aookan, H the story of the 
Council of Hnjagrhn told in the eleventh Khuniaha is “ pure 
invention/' why should the similar story of the Council of 
Vfd^li told in the twelfth Khuudnka be regardt-d as "a fisod 
point in the history of the earlier form of Buddhism : J 

Professors Rhys Davids and Olden berg accept the date of 
the Yftis5U Council given in the Kbandaka, “ a century after 
the death of the Blessed Gue " ns a round number, sub¬ 
stantial I y correct. But it seems to me to be susceptible of 
another ’ explanation. Kdliisoka has been proved to be 
a duplication of the real Asoku Manryu, or DharmasoU 
and a plausible explanation of the duplication as due to 
a desire to reconcile conflicting systems of chronology has 
been given. May not the same explanation bo applied to 
the VaisSli Council? The CuUavagga, which knows nothing 
about Kalasoka, places the Council of Vuisali in or tibhut the 
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This description of the doctrines of the heretics at the 
Taisali Council has nothing in common with the description 
in the Khnnduka of the " ten indulgence” which were all 
matters of mere external conduct and discipline. The two 
traditions, although both lacked on to the name of the 
Vaistili Council, seem to refer to totally different sets of facta. 
This discrepancy is a very strong proof of the unreality of 
the accounts of the Throe Councils which have come down 
to us. The affectation of precision in the Ceylonese accounts, 
els recorded in the Dipavamsa and Mcilutvaiiisu, has gained 
for them an amount of credit which they in no way deserve. 

The Cullavagga, as we have seen, ascribes to the Western 
monk Tb&us, sun of Katandaka, the whole organization of 
the Council summoned to suppress the “ten indulge!ices.” 
a nd represents the struggle as one between the Western and 
Southern fraternities Dn tho one hand and the Eastern 
fraternity on the other. The Mahavamsa, while not ignoring 
Ya3as, ascribes u prominent parr in the proceedings to the 
mythical king Khlusoku, who is alleged to have at first 
favoured the heretics, end to have been converted to the 
orthodox views. 

The account of the Vuisnli Council m the Tibetan Dulva 
{R’jckhiU, p. 171) agrees closely with the Cullavaggu. The 
dau- is fixed as 110 A-H., and the story deals only with 
the condemnation of the “ten indulgences " by the party 
under the guidance of the nr hat Yasaa- Nothing is said 
concerning the revision of the whole canon, or even the 
revision of the Vinayu. 

Tho Ceylonese chroniclers refer to the Council of Vaiaiifi 
the origin of the great Habisanghlka schism, which rested 
upon differences going much deeper than the mere indulgence 
in irregulur luxuries. 

According to on© account given by the Tibotun writer 
Bbttvya (Eodthift, p. 181) this great schism arose in the year 
ICO A.B. t in the reign of King Dhurniiisuku of Putnliputra. 
Dharmasoka is the same as Asnku TIuurya, and this tradition, 
therefore, adds to the evidence proving Kalasoka to be 
a fiction. 
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In another passage the same writer gives a different 
account of the origin of the great. schism, and connects 
it with 3 Council held at Patnliputra bv King Sandu 
Mabupadma 1 m the year 137 a. ft. ( Rwkliitl, p. 187).. The 
Council, of which the leaders were MuhakSiyapa, Mebaloiua, 
and. iluhutyiigii, is said to Lave regulated the 'habits* 
[discipline] ot the monks, and then to have separated 
into two parties divided by a difference of opinion on live 
speculative propositions. According to this story the monks 
continued to quarrel for sixty-three years afterwards, that 
is to say, till a. n. atm ; and 102 years later [i.e. a.b. 30‘3], 
the Stlmviru and Vatsipatriya Million!s verified the cnimu 
[" rightly collected the doctrine”], 

A writer named Yasuraiim smtes that the schism of the 


Mabatoughika occurred at PStaliputro in the reign of Atoka, 
sole emperor of India, a litlln more than a century after the 
Heath of the Blessed Buddha, and that the schism was due 
to a dtifertiice id. opinion on five speculative propositions 
concerning intuitive knowledge and so forth. 

These references show that the Council of VranU, at 
which, according to the Ceylonese chroniclers, the Hlaha- 
sanglnka schism arose in the reign of KUlanoku, was 
by the Indian (TiLetnu) writers remembered as a Council 
held at Patalipulra by Atoka Muuryn, or DhormBekn. 
The podges referred to go a long way to support my 
suggestion that the alleged Council at Vaimli is only 
a daplieauon of a real Council held at P^putru in 

the reign of Atoka Maury*. It will be observed that the 
Dulva agree, wt h the Pali (Ceylonese) story about die ” ton 
indolg nccs wher^ Bhavya and Y^uitru wy nothing 

distinctly about the "ten IndufontM ” “ „ , 

discipline, but refer the nti„i n of F " " “5“ ° f 

* m Df the schism to a difference 


1 Hie tt'il rtfldfl ** X^dlU ami u a k- * fT t 

pti- In tbc Tbn wuni 1 «J» U in'tj.va “ thfi.wurd ‘ ' {*¥$*1- 

K» »h* Yi*n« »od Wififewu Fniau y ,J. ^ ipm.d ariesl Acconliag 

(tvmulV. *« the snu rf Mkhi^S, s n j iY, - ? rKM, “ l ?< tlla fi 1 S* *4 the Nimdu 

his dwallbc Udci *cr» Bdilru*. tEll- v^IP 'f • w«aa, noil iroa 
Hshajatou me..-* W «#“■•■?» Pa^rtata thil 

Uu$*te=btalMfl Mi. * resr5 - ^n- of llw Xnn.tn, bu lm 
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Oi opinion About five speculative propositions- Tbe Cliin 
pilgrim., in their amount of Ac Council tf ^ 

Lwotially with the DliIvti, and know nothing of Eulusnka. 
The only Atoka known to Fu-hien and TTiuen Tiling is 
Dbnnuatoka, or Atoka Maury*. Thn Mongols ai*o record 
the Council of Vaisiili in the reign of Atoka m a*b. 1 W; 

iccording to the abstract of the Dnlva made by Uam* 

Ktiros, the scriptures were compiled three tune*. name y 
for the first time immediately after the death of Buddha, for 
the second time in the reign of As oka, king of ££££ 
H,i A .»., and for the third time in the reign of Knm ? ka, 

1 The Ceylonese chroniclers give details of a Council held 
in the reign of Dharmasota, or Atoka Mauryn, m he 
ULmth venr of his reign, 4* «4, acting to the 

Jluhdvumsn (IM* P- * tbtl "T*"* **" 

Lis reign. a.*- 230, wording to the 

Tliis Council, as distinct from the Vawnh Council, is 

wholly unknown to the Indian, Tibrtan, 

Chinese tradition- That tradition know, only one Council 
held hi the reign of Atoka, which was, according to some, 
held at Vaisfdi, and, according to others, at Futdiputru. 
One of the versions given by Bhavya i. f-uhar in assoeiahng 
the Council with the name of ^andn, msW of 

with Asoka. No satisfactory explanation ot this peculiarity 
occurs to me, 3 but I may note that a similar confusion 
between Nandn and Atoka is recorded by Tliam T»ang, who 
{fk'il, ii, 94) states that, according to the records of India 
the « five *H ipi« " ut Patalipntra were erected by Asnka, and 
rejects o rival legend ascribing them to [Mnbapttdmaj 

The Kctniska Council is unknown to the Ceylonese. 

The Atoku who is the subject of the Nepalese prose 
romance known as the Atohiivndana is in more than one 

i Lnldtnf i oMfnwapf !,* IBB 

i c< - 1 ^ 

TOty h* iatrtU*! M «a griwvsteot lur >ani3j. ( Buddhism,- P- *-21.) 
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p«Bsaj»e expressly 5 toted to to Asuku Mauryn. Nevertheless, 
bis date, like that of tilts Ceylonese Koiilsoka, is placed in 
A.». lOO, and be is associated with the ^Slhuviru Yaie, who 
converts his brother Yitii.ioka {Burnouf, Introd,, p. 370). 
This Yams La the saint who in the Ceylonese legend is 
associated with the \ :.t i sltl i Council. (A person named Yams, 
pho in some legends la named as n minister of A ink a, seems 
to be distinct from the 8thavlra or JLrhiit.) 

Tlit Annals of Li-yul (Eastern Turkic tun, especially 
Ehotun; in RotkhiU, pp. 230-233) date Dharmasoka 
{i.e. the Maury a) in a.b, 234, and ascribe his conversion 
to the Arhat Yusu*. (This work also mentions the minister 
YaHis.j Tradition there! ore associates the Arhat or St ha vim 
Ynsjus with the Asoka who is placed about IUU A.U., anil 
also with the Aiokti placed about 200 a.k The Yoiaili 
Council is associated by the Ceylonese with the earlier 
Asoku, the I'atnliputra Council with the later. But it has 
been proved that the two Afokaa are one, the earlier being 
a mere dupWiou of the later. The inference seems to 
fodow thaL the \ aisulj Coned is , duplication of that of 
Fapdiputm, Sufficient rc^n, 1 think, ori*s for believing 
in the ™l«y of a Council held at PStaiiputm late in .be 
mgn of Asoka Mauryu. The legends about the Throe 
Councils mu* Jwnmgly have had some basis of fact. The 
First Council has U*n rejected absolutely M „ -pure 

—'doS r* f h -*- ■*« ^ ^* i** 

r s+ZR&sriTr °v\ e v " 

Council be denied, , 1(J \ ia J. (i ?“ f tbe I^putra 

Three Councils remains The J l *“ l ^ eod of fhe 

of Yatsali and PutaEputm the CounoiU 

assuming that a Council was r^Ey held **5 b >’ 

that the Vpbuli Council i, , (1J ' ^ f ^'^Jiputra, and 

The story of a local dispute ^ H ^ ^ ^ 

"tea indulgences” (>r P ( . hp ,'. ai£ ' 111 mg either tho 

founded on fact, but w ITB Impositions ” may bo 
occurred. The uamni.l! *»}’ when that dispute 

o»~fl.no 1 . fc ,r^ T r p 7 l , d “ obr *■ «« 

rel> 0ne of '*» traditional dates for 
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Aioka. All tradition concurs in saying Chut Atoka Mnjiryn 
did really hold a Council, «ud it is only rewcmablu to bebeve 
that that Council was convened at his capital, I^talipu . 
The Ceylonese chroniclers, I think, know the two traditional 
dates for Atoka mid his Council, one about 10D a,b. and the 
other about 200 a.b. They saw that the later set of dlt *J 
with the help of a little manipulation, could be made to *u 
Atoka Mourvti, whereas the earlier sot of dates could not 
possible lie fitted to him* They therefore mvented Asoka L 
It Kalitoka, provided him with a fictitious genealogy, and 
assigned to him. as to Ins namesake, a ( ^“ (aL l 
allotment of Vaidlli as the meeting -pW oi tho Council 
of the fictitious Eiildtokii was probably due to the fact that 
local aberrations of the monks at Vaimii had Wn contemned 
by som, sort of synod of monks from other parts of Indm, 
who disapproved of practices current in the eastern distn - 
Hut I do not believe for a moment that any vericatm or 
recitation of the ma» of the scripture or even ot the 
Yinuva Pitokn, occurred at Yahali It such a proce^l.ng 
ever took place anywhere, and I am not. certmu that it dui 
it took place at the Counoil held at some undetermined date 
at Patafipnlru iu the reign of Atoka Maurya, 1 mf at 
some undetermined date 11 because tho dates given by tho 
Cevlonese chroniclers are clearly erroneous and at present 
the mnteriokj for determining the real date do nut exist. 

The Bhubra Edict, of Atoka cannot properly he panted 
a? evidence of the date of tho Council. In that document 
“King Pivadasi sends greeting to the Magadhan clergj, 
and winhea them prosperity and good health. He cn 
proceeds to endorse as ‘'weU^id" all that has been said 
bv the Yenerable Buddha, and to recommend cert am 
favourite passages from the scriptures to * t specu 
attention of tho faithful- No expression m tho edict can 
be so construed as to give any indication ot n parfacukir 
date. All that can be said is that the Bbabro Edict 

v J | nf irnM. ’ mprtptv lid- »1 C'^TlT L'tl ll"Ot ItTSl! W 3 til UP l ^ifUjuAS^tf 

ta mra&iJwlnitiair« w* tlaii bco11 fL ' d,lt ' wJ U ' ^ 

iJL Lht 1 ttS£K‘ of A4i«ta. 


iXi-ii, 1901- 
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cannot bo earlier than the eleventh or twelfth Tear of 
tho reign, when Asoka became a member of the Order, 
and JS strenuously everted himself." The edict on the 
neighbouring rock of Uni rut belongs to the eighteenth year 
of the reign, and it is likely that the Bhnbni document ta 
to be referred to approximately the same period. But, 
even if this surmise be correct* it docs not confirm the 
Ceylonese tradition that the Council of Ratal iputrn sat in 
either the seventeenth or the nineteenth year of the reign p 
because the edict makes no reference to a Council* The 
evidence for the Council is at present that of tradition 
only, and of tradition discrepant in itself and disfigured 
by gross absurdities. 

Asoku Mfinrya, who is commonly described hi ci stock 
phrase as “ the Constantine of Buddhism/* was much more 
to bis adopted religion than Constantine was to Christianity. 
When the Roman emperor resolved to give hia official 
patronage and adhesion to lhe religion of Jeans, the Church 
was, already ii formidable power throughout the empire* 
When Aiuku. in the- ninth year of his reign, wni moved 
by his personal feelings of remorse at the horrors of war 
to become a lay disciple of the Buddha, and when, two 
or three years hter t he assumed tho yellow robe, and 
despatched missionaries to all India and tho foreign slates 
within his ken* he suddenly, and by his individual notion* 
raised Buddhism from the level of an obscure Hindu sect 
m Ae Gaelic *<illoy to the rank of n worU-religion, 
whKh lt T *“ l»‘ld for more than two lhou*Mid 

ycara. If n Christian parallel must he sought, it will be 
found m St Pan! than fe OboaiLtne. That 

A" ' if 0 Q ? ^ eBT1 CanVenw ^ by the Euiporor 

\T? b ' r rf W >- “ n»tun,l »»d 

St*"? “° d " Mlrf ™ *1“ r»lily of hi. Council .cl. 
to bo the moat rational way to ,1 * ■ <■ ,i 

legend of the Three CeutJL 2SS . ! 

birth in the reign of M lU flK ™ d 

a reflection from the eW '(1 n* “! tbut 

patronage of the m/riiQ J ^ C ° Untl1 bokl urdc>T tbe 

imptrul tnonk was 0Mt ^ ok ^ 
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times of the mendicant friar who had founded the Order* 1 
Tho chief obstacle to n belief jo the reality of Asoka's 
Council is the omission from the edicts of all reference 
to it. The Seventh Pillar Edict, published in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign, enumerates the means adopted 
or recommended bv the emperor for the encouragement 
nod diffusion of the practical Manna, or Law of Piety. 
But these means do not include tho convocation of a church 
council. Nothing is said about the repression of heresy; 
on the contrary, liberal and sympathetic toleration ol all 
schools of thought is the lesson emphatically taught. 
Nothing is said about the revision of the canon of 
scripture ; on the contrary, tho existence of a canon of 
the Buddha’s savings is assumed, and the emperor commends 
a selection of his favourite texts to the meditation of the 
pious. If a Council really met in tho reign of Asoku, 
T think it must have been held very late in tho reign, 
subsequent to the twenty-eighth year, when the series of 
edicts closed. About the details of the proceedings or tho 
Council, if it n os ti reality, we know nothing authentic. 

From the mass of conflicting testimony concerning A^oku, 
XUSSoka, and the Three Councils the following propositions 
Bsem to to eme-rgr 


I The real Asoka* whew Ml name was Asoka vardhantt, 
and'whose surname in religion was Priyadarein, ‘The 
Humane/ belonged to the JIaurya family or clan, was the 
son of Btndusara Amitreghuta, and grandson of Cundra* 
guptn, and reigned as emperor of India from about b.c. 2/2 


to about ti.et 281. . 

2. The interval which elapsed between the death of 

Gautama Buddha and tho coronation of Asoka Maurya is 

1 Awita hoainir n Ibj iliwipl* 1 (*jw**<0 in his ninth jsai; jtMiind thL’Orier 

X bjHw Ttiimnoib KoA BlM ““UP 

UW* wfcreniv t.» *t*lin*<*i A**ft is tivniuh (aL P:*ft 

Th a iuirnm'tiitiftD i.f M. Stnart tint AmAii nwidjAited lb* Ae-mWy 
k, I itd^uniramlk, Of tb« uUBHfticiiiu of ft w&**f irropnur most 

hsTL- been gI a ™nr mmlifiwl Lint!, 
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uiikno^Dj thct stiik*n]ciiii of tfuj CVtIougsb clinonickn tmi 
ot Indian tradition on lh tk subject being contradictury t 
wcifilil^s^, und B to u large Htcotj deinofiestrnblY false* 

3 ; J wn principal forms of the tradition fbewtflei other 
varieties ) exist. One of these place* Askdui u century, or 
a Id tie morOj after the death of Huddha; the other places 
him two centuries, or a little more, after that event. 

4. It is clearly proved that bash the forms of tlio 
chronological tradition are concerned with qnlvuEie historical 
personage, Anoka Maurya. 

5. The Ceylonese dircmickrs attempted to reconcile the 

conflicting chiooologiea by accepting both; niching the 
“ ter set of JlltC5 to Xiiuiya, or DiutrrooHukB, and 

mTEni,U " ““A" dubbed KuL^kn, to tit the-, ariier 

set of dates. 


C. ll.eCeylonese writer, describe three Council, as having 
beca bold by the Bad*U.t Chureh for the .oppression rf 
Wy and tb* vocation of , Le rf ; *** !v, 

I \y h after Buddha's 

SS frall ? “ ls£lij bdd the tenth year of the 

"3*. nf7“? J ?V,' 1 Sf ! ’“ r llu " »"» •h™i* 

r, 1 L? 7 p ‘ !a, r to - w* f» «m» *. SZSb 

“ ™ ”” 7' 11 a. cn.n.limot A-okj. Ibm, 

« Dl™ kilr to a.b. 535 or a* 

SrioZho i s " S’. .7 f ° f *’"* Co "“ ila - naimlv. llirt of 

Z Jx v t, <*■** 

» vouched for by Iod;.. „ .,n C “" ,,cil 

8. The third, Council that J ( tradition. 

toot place. Bat the date of iL ^ |m>bubl 3 r rettU - V 

no reliance can be placed oimu tl ^V— W not bnu ' VI1 ' uud 
proceedings, 1,1 traditional account a of It. 

9. This Council, held in *i,_ ■ 

known to Indian tradition , of Afiokn Muurvn, is 

having a^iemblorlcither nl f ,i J -T 18 llescritjl - Hl ^ 

10. The accounts eonc*!^ ?' *****»>. 

vary irreconcilably. The f ,f P ul pose of this Council 

vocation to the necemitv t ° neS8 writers ascribe its con- 
J “ tbe wppresaion pf widespread 
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heresy ;md religious disorder, which had resulted in the 
suspension of ecclesiastical functions for seven years, llie 
same writers affirm flint the Council verified the whole 
Canon by recitation, ns had been dono at previous Councils, 
flint flu president took the opportunity to publish the 
EntLSvatthu treatise, and that the Council was followed 
by the dispatch of mUsaOnarica to Ceylon and other places. 

Some traditions affirm that the primary purpose of the 
C.iuncil was to condemn “ten indulgences,” or irregular 
relaxations of monastic discipline cLiituod by the monks of 
V nffctn Jn some versions of the story the dispute is 
represented as being one between thE hast ou the one 
baud and the West and South on the other. 

Other traditions state that the primary purpose of the 
Council wus to condemn “five propositions” concerning 
intuitive knowledge and other matters of speculation. 

Various traditions assert that the Council was the occasion 
of the first great schism, and the formation of the ilitbii- 
riinghiku school. 

11. While the Ceylonese writers, as above stated, 
recognize three Councils, namely - 

(1J Jliijugrha, in A.B. 1 ; 

(2) TniflSli, in a.b. 100 or 110; 

(3) Papilipatra, in a.h. *234 or 336 ; 

the Indian traditions recognize the three Councils as— 

(1) Rujngrhn, in A.B. 1; 

(2) YnisSli or Piitnliputm, iu or about A.n. HO; 

(•JJ Fetbiwar [migu of Euniskoy, in or about a.b. 400, 

12. The Indian tradition is nearer than the Ceylonese 
tradition to the truth. Jvaniska reigned about the latter part 
of the first century A.B,, and the tradition of a Council bold 
«t, so late a date is uot likely to he pure invention. The 
Ceylonese schools oi Buddhism at that period wore not 
interested iu the religious development of the Punjab, 
and naturally ignore this Council. 


80 S moTixY op pitadasi week a hoe a mattilya, 

13. The Ceylonese represen Latum or t he Vniiuli Co unt il 
ns occurring more thun a century before the accession of 
Asoka Muqrya in false. The fiction in this matter a 
probably a consequence of the invention of Anoka J f or 
EiLJanoka* who was invented as an expedient for reconciling 
two current and contradictory schemes of chronology. 

14. It ia possible that a dispute about the 44 ten 

indulgences J * really occurred at Tnisiili, and that the con¬ 
demnation of those indulgences by a synod of some sort 
has been confounded by tradition with the Council held at 
Putalipatni in the reign of A-oka Maury il But the 
materials do not exist for determining what, if anything* 
occurred at Vahjali* nor do we kn^w at what date it 
occurred. The date a.h. 110, commonly P^i^ned to the 
Council of \ uisali, is merely one of ihe traditionally current 
dntoa of Maury a , in whr^e reign a Council was really 

held at PntaUputra. 

15* The stories are so contradictory and confused that 
it u Impossible to fix the date of the PStalipntn Council* 
or to determine what it did, 

1C. Consequently th* alleged Cmncila of TaidSU and 
Pii|uliputni c «nm be regarded as “ fi**d point, in the 
history of the earlier form of Buddhism." 
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A*i', XSSI.— Xok* tm Early Economic Condition* inXorthern 
India. By Cakolise Folk* Khys Davids, H. * 

The following classified references may prove useful and 
M.^esdve tf> the Student of the economic conditions of 
ancient India. 'The wort accomplished Ly Professor Zimmer 
in his AltnMc* Lolen, which contain, among so much 
nf varied interest, almost all that may be gleaned on the 
political economy of Vedic times, has not been earned i 
with respect, to the advancing civilian of the succe^ng 
centuries. Mr. Be mesh Chunder Butt k important co - 
pilalion, the CiciU^atim of Ancient India, cannot, from the 
JZuife of its scope, treat adequately of what thehtera are 
of that era lets us see concerning rural econoc,^ orgun^Uon 
of industry, and methods of exchange. Dr. FicksSc 
GlWrrumj m NordozUichen l*di*> * m ; >st vuluaUe and 
suggestive as far na it goes- But it is compiled from 
0 ^iolooical and not from a specifically economic stand- 
point. Yet if we consider the ancient records new accessible 
P " L- Teanectivelv with the age which preceded 
S Sww'the rise of Buddhism and J.W-. 
and with the times of the earlier and succeeding bw-lwok^ 
-covering, from l».c. 600, let us say, a thousand years, 
ZZy td materials sufficient to justify at tdl events 

“ 7 , 4 “' ™ 

Z all exhaustive ! 1 nm confident that much ™kjbh 

material remains embedded both in edited and unedited 
textw But 1 hope that those collectanea maj prote 
atijlping-stones to farther reaching and more systematic 
mvestigation by more competent writers. 
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lineal Ecmorntj. 

We do not read of any houses, largo or small, us standing 
isolated in the country. Dwelling* appear in groups con* 
■ilituting either the country village (eg. 

• dt. i, 318), or the border Tillage (jHtaxtatitgton* . £ Dhp, 811 

■ at. 4G; i, 215; «f. also tile expression* in ALP.!t>,, p. 55.j 
The population of such si Tillage varied from liO to 1,000 
families. (Jat i, 199; m, 281.) 

The arable land extending around the village is spoken of 
a« the fi£Ld {UicUa} (Vin. i, 287), and its divisions as 
being of tvro shapes, which with their btmndari,. or dvkes 
( f nr wn^tjoa) hod a patchwork appearance (ibid.). 

L 7 ^ kLng*krn qJ Mngadhu w:i* larger, 

as n rule, titan those elsewhere (Vin. ii, 180) ; eTC „ one only 

?, 1 ^ , T ° nS r . 1 . a ’ ln case *i described as of 1,000 acres 

( Jat. m, 2m; iv, 276). 

MP ti.ni!! 11 " « F HWf u P’ gr 19 faprcaanted us cultivating hU 

particular khvtU himself ,i r lrd i... , - „ ., . ■ 

produce (At- , 11 "U'm ^ ° f tt6 

by gift to another’(Jht. 484 Wl P Br^ A ^ 

{Vin- ii. 158, 159). R ut ; - V Rr * m - J ' * r “W 

transferred w«* T nw thllt lnnd tbuj 

land/ i u ai) oth«r 'a - ’ ? ° n ° jt *“ 

1-d -cleared - bv ^ ^ it may hnY0 been 

Jat. iv, 467), The tmdiliirr^ r F " ^ foroflltW ' cf * 

land transfer (Sat 1> fi * hn " ‘Ppo»ntlv against 
i*3at. i, Ur. xtn, 7, lo). * 

The sovereign claimed ,, V 

Thi. fevM, ^ in * “ , “™“ 1 «*. on raw produce. 

l8'i ™ “r“, to S. A.« A- 

3Ian„, Tii, 130; Rflhl Ii!!l i Gaut. x r 24; 

l*97i V. A. Smith, J,Il,A S ^>7 ”Ti jW ' Jana “7' 
He could make over xhttM ' P| ?' ° 18 ’ 6l9 ) 
villages (rural or suburban s ? a ^ nic, ff ^ rQ m onu or nira 

JSL ** m i 237, 403. £ * «“* to “*<*«■ f D. i, V; 

' v - 44 ; Vi, 261, 344, 36&) 
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Ho could also remit the tithe to any village, ('hit. i, 200 ; 

1 But it is doubtful whether zemmdary right to the soil 
itself win ever given as welt (Dial. of the u 10P, n) 

The methods of cultivation of the khetta are described in 
Buddhist literature. Grain (chiefly rice), pulse and sugar¬ 
cane were the chief products; vegetables, po«ably also fruit 
and flowers were cultivated. Rice whs reckoned « the 
staple article of food end the double I Ad) as 

the most highly prised flower. (Vm. ». A * W 1 

Jut. i, yd, 339; iv, 107, of. 363, -Mo; Mil- 1 ■ 

The village had its common grazing - ground and its 
common herdsman. (Jat i. IfM; M. U^! A ‘ l - ~ U ; 
v. 350; Blip. 151; JKt. iii, 401; «f. Big-\ eda f x, 19,) 

Thu grain crops were apparently ^ ™ a public 
granary for the excision of the king’s tithe pnor to their 

removal to private barns. (Jut. ii, 3.3 46 ' ^ 

There were special granaries kept filled “for urgency, 
presumably cither for scarcity or for wltf-V P-F—* 

{Indian Antiquary, 1806, pp- 51,1 , 

The pattern king is described us pmvuhng persons of no 

capital, who wished to start farming, mth iood and ^d-eurn- 

|L Viikt™ » r'rrs *r 

tlm king in order to protect their held. (Jut. i t U ** 

"Nrilbgcrs are described as co-operating to mend their 
mads, build tanks and municipal buUdmgs, and by out 
a nark, women taking part. (Jaf-» ,JJ ) 

'Hint primal proprietor, slionlil leoee tbe 't ,}l1 — " w "’ 
for roynlcopitati.t, rim consifcrei u a mark nl rocrol ileroj 

and dieter* (JSt. i r 33®') . » 

Thom is no nllurinu in the Buddhist bonks to the monthly 

corvee or ******* « “ *■* _* aT “’ 

‘mechanics,’ and sfidra labourers according to the law-books. 

{Gaut. x. 31; V u s. xix, 28; Man. vii t 138.) 

Scarcity through drought or floods is frequently mentioned, 
at times extending over a whole kingdom, at times amounting 
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apparently only to wlml used in oqr country to be called! the 
starving season J or 1 famine months/ vix. the two months 
preceding harvest. (M. i f 229; Viu. i, 311. 213, 214, 315 P 
cf. 233; n r 75; Jit j, 329; ii, 135,149, 3*7; t p 193; ti> 487.) 

Hcsgasthenes testimony as to the immunity of India from 
famine iss well known* but hia statement refers apparently 
to a general scarcity. {MeCrindlo, Anoint India as 
denied % Me$mlhsne* f P+ 32.) 

The brahmin ii frequently met with as a cultivator in the 
ataka p both ns the holder of largo estates and as a peasant 
proprietor, without apparently la bottling under any social 
« lg ma for pursuing a calling by wlueh, stnclJv viewed, be 
lost bis brobtumbood. (Jit. iii, 1 $2, 293 ; iv, 1«7, 27 0, 363.) 

Ho also figure as a goatherd. (Jat. iii, I 01.) 


Or^ization of Labour, Jkdmt rfff and Comm***. 

It do,, not appear that slaves were kept m largo nomber*. 
They „e „ d™*,* lmt J> ^ 

r D T » Wo- AmericI 

MiSLW ct ** “•* i!i ' 

F„, ^U, C , b(cumi „ e 

Capture. (Jit. iv, 220.) 

Judicial punishment. (Jit. ; ofin \ 

STff£fS? 2 rS: &$ "* *-• *■ l68 > 

They (eight attain to freedom. ID I 83 1 
Their treatment. w'ia ™ s t, ^ * 1 

.e net illogj. (jj t . j thoegh violence 

Theie eoeial M '*■ «« 

owner a bouse, w« fl above tb a t r [ h‘ , '?* Were ^ m th0 

are always named boW tl V rc< * day-labourers. They 

tbe compound - childnm- T* b * fe ™ ttTti “na also. Of. 
list of callings; — D : -V" tS workpeople ’ and the 

MB; a. or. ■ ^ Hfc m- a. i, 145, 
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They might acquire education and good manners, and be 

given skilled employment. {Jiit. i, 451.) . 

According to Mann, “women employed m the royal service 
and menial servants” of the court were paid regular wage, 
in money and in clothing and grain. (Mann, vu, 123, 

Jfo alave, while nndUehargcd, might be admitted into the 

Buddhist Order. (Tin. i, 76.) , 

The members of that order were allowed to employ the 

services of n man (jh.W»). ^ a P“ id «*™*\"* tt 
to be a gardener (dramAn) and go on shopping erran 

^The dav-labourcr It wage-earner {bhaiika or blmtikdra^, 
was not anyone's chattel, yet his life P^bably harder 

than the slave’s. (C£. Jdt. i, 422 ; Hi, *> 6 * 

He was employed in farm.work. e.g. to watch a growing 

cfop, (Jut iii! 40tf r iv p 2i 7 + ) t 

L ™ paid dtboi in food (Jit. Si. 441) u> m -o-J ««1 

bought his food (Jut, iii, 326. 406). . 

,ltd E i„ R by tic apeahuim. of ma.ufbct.ri. da»r.b«d m IL. 
MnjjhL SII. <U i. 7) and by th, SW-. *e ta* of cU.n E . 
and handioroil. give. i» Mil. 381 
only a luccr dj.bot.Sim of t'" 1 *“ " 

W notod that tb. ditinoo •« ■“«“ 4 *° 

tb™. dUb* tr.dt‘8 » mukiog b«.™4 ■»»*■. “P»« tr ™“ 
«„y ornnmeotul fork «. then..' Th. .mportol profo.,.0.. 
or’ra.M»iv «t makur ill mod. « ”»* d^nboi 

b, our 'crpautar,' It iucludai not only th. aourtruotiou 

of furniture and houses (Jut. ’ v , 159), 
but iilio shipbuilding (ibid.), 

curt-making (Jat. iv, 207), 

mid architecture J (Jiit. i, 201; nr, 324: Mil. 330, 343). 


i A Brttowuml mawwsr of p*in rn 3hS, J>|. 

B Jui.liuai midair. b ^„.£r h ' ( (AkCriiuik ap. dt, 34] 
bi-ananul *r*u. TS'UitanjfmfhnnU- U», WU* 

this twda mldil stoJ, ■ ™ ll, ‘ , “ T , BiuI • .Via, j. i3»; JiL n. HILL) 

VMlcuirat ** * t P mD f ^ Vi.’aJV m 1 k ill] OM.I 


nckuoa! #■ * ■ ; ■ ■ ■ " “ T “ TT ,i 

* IL At nnt rhar hnw fur the rran - —■ ,-j- - .*. 

« txcrliiik* iEHjij- tuiarided Titb l tint o! n . 

* Mr. iv. 203 , B., rullHWw W ^ t««. 
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Similarly, the smith or kaimndrtt was a general craftsman 
in met lit r, from whose skill any iron implement, from 
a plmtfflishare or an axe, or, for that matter, an iron house, 
iioitn to tt niior, or I hr- finest nf needles, on [table of flouting 
in wafer, or, ^ngnin, stataes of gold or silver work, was, 
expected, [Tin. Tests, i, 200, n.; JSt. in, 2&L Si; iv, <192; 

t, 45 , 282 ; 1 %., Qpj . gjf. 

Similarly, the si our mason or pto&faloftoktt is described as 
m l only quarrying- nnd shaping stones like so many of his 
ai.ir cum peers, nlms!) out of she materials ready to hand on 
' 115 " t0 “{ * f<)Tmcr ^llaga {fiirantt - samattMnr), hut as 
capable of hollowing a cavity in * erystal, a mutter probably 
requiring superior look (Jat, i, 47*. 479j 

A jusiflerahU degree nf organ!nation character! led all 

,Ls .7^ a-w» tad„ M b-u,ri 

«r™,,l TlUap* attkor rakaeban and ancillary ,h. lurpe 
"T**- f ™ing of taEc „itl, 

\2 *•“ '™dwoA and malal-autk 

M B T*- m - “■ <05 i iii, 2H1 ,570 and 

JW. 207 , *“ , “ 1>urb ™ : !v. 

a im, —«*«. ■*« 

workers and to two of tv ,1 *, ® two of metal- 

pair ~ in .1. 01 ‘7- *• *-* 

wore also wall organW t “ f T 'T "™ 9uhwh>a ^ The - V 
two headmen—who wore thnw“ m 0110 e,lwJ uudf?r 
industrial chiefs or syndic r “"J* the und ^ 

of these, n master smith i * FOm of one 

««M standing, po^ ’ ^ Vj“f ^ high 

grata with the king. (jj t f;j „ S j' ' “ nd 1,0111 B a perrtna 


1 Tbl ripT^jim ?□ j- t . 

"■- Vmv ****n w lit t., 
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The apprentice {tmUranikfi, literally the 1 boarder ’) appears 
frequently in the Jfitoka, but no terms or period or other 
conditions of pupilliige are given (Jut. i. 2ul; v, 290-3). 
The position of a senior pupil to a Hin/td*Pff^f/Atrf-i is indicated 
by Bnddkflgliosa (Asl. llli 112). 

" Again, the chief industries were organised into guilds 
(wtiiyo) under a president (pfUniiMn) or elder {or * alderman/ 
jrtfAaka). 1 Eighteen guilds are frequently mentioned as 
being BuiniTinned by the kiug to witness lua procedure i>r 
to accompany him, bat the detailed list is given no further 
than « the carpenters, smiths, leather-worker*, painters, and 
tbo rest, ejtpert in vorious arte- Jilt. i. 2f>i, '^4; ii, 12; 

iy, 43 f 411 ; vi, 23, 42?; Mil. 2.) 

Tlio guild is also referred to as entitled to arbitrate on 
certain occasions between its members and their wives. 

(Tin. iv, 226.)* . , - - f ■ 

Xhe heads of the guilds might be important ministers m 

attendance on the king, wealthy, pernmu (J- >i, 12. 

q’ho first appointment to a supreme headship over all the 
-uilds doubled with the office of treasurer is narrated m 
connection with the Ungdoiu of K3ai at the court of Banm^. 
Possibly the quarrels twice alluded to as occurring hrfweau 
presidcuta (p<u,Mi) of guilds at Suvatthi in Kosak may 
have also broken out at Benares and have led to tbi* 
appointment. 1 [Jat. ii, 12, 521 iv, 43. j 


l 


* tlf tL I'Uicr fitu^urutn imtlietili'- hew rtt-W t- tbi-,.»«• 
irvrtLrnltv untliius i» LlMila, Iml tll«v «ew pmlmlily mil t-mi-d nn an 
!mi Ii Hu Ctawa Lnw ■ I *P ■ r Wltotu* ““«* ul,,ulrer “ ,Jt ***«*&>* 

H !Thtt Witt,Hal lati-i.nl tn bit* Hint M» *«■« “ «?l™| ■ .» 

Wlt , cm J,. us ii time whi u tin- nv murvhy b n-jiwstnlid nn kvinp i--nn .-Iwhu-, 
niit lumLh.rv, mu) wileH ;in' tii.;_ who utpjMnnlvil »nd tb.em.ui who win. :ip[.'.iLt„l 
M*ur mui Q tniior r^My. Tk- « U? «aly w* 
hinvwn t» itl* Halting , -.(.Until Him i-mmsctuni hetnv-i ii -nil.l-nr^iiiiutl-n WlJ- the 
min Inter e«7c died 1 te-i-ur-r 1 'l ''<• w ’7 

awmmimfft. ran <ii wW, Wnwd -wff*», wOti « 

C„)W,.. Ml sul-'fttituim. ill.: .onarffili, in. tauwfli aa The f' / 

mid wiit in rWlr iinunnatotioti with the sang. I hian we m! "f B D ” 
TTtl.'tiniuis til.- BultUkll U the ai'W *{( «t JeUiyuaaii lit aavfttthMHJd Ml AjuliEi.s- 
pbdik* Z ■I'in- Jtff*. .If Ltr. Piet tpnrtl uj posit Jim ;i- 

Involving sa-iiirtUy Urn ■■ r*pn tL-alirtina ot tUe murvliaal pn>i@saMi, In tliu 
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Whcther tlitre was tm oifli']al or local or utter distinction 
between a ptmuiMa and a jeff/mka in not opporent. As 
between jetfhakm (bore ia ail instance, in one of the large 
centres of woodcraft alluded to, of the population of 1.000 
families being grouped in two equal halves, each under one 
jetduika. Dr. Fick hints, from this, ait a possible limitation 
m the siw of guilds fop. cit., 183), The instance, however, 
is unique, and in the case of smith villages we titid 1,000 
families united under one head. The office was apparently 

atC0Unt ° f $a ** tkr 6kiiJ . was lifelong. 

(Jut. in, 286.) 

Other ifi*to.iccs. of trades, ate*, organized under a jrtthoka 


Seiunun (or pilots),' (J5 t , i v , 137.) 

Garland-makers. (JJt. iii, 40 5.) 

Caravan traders, (Jut. i t 368; ii, 295.) 

villano^iu ^ ri,(J ^ fcr!d J> ®0iBpoaiiig e.g. a * little robber 

SR "‘,1* ““W the nombev 

^Sri“X^!T"T\ m - m) 

zl” .t, , 3 * 3 t£rM£ 

Sot only mdivHuoL,“ ™“ *'’“ H b “ Tt ' iU 
to in terms of their tmditioaTl^r' referred 

described, as t a his l Ta A “ “ IU ^ J t|st nB f[ ™*n i* often 
‘»i I™ f * others trade: 

the smith’s sou 1 f or , r . ]nl . ,lU lto Borman/'Condi 

M-rovoSrtufl (**. m 

Mfe = luMuputte - iJS' 2** J 13 ■ ■*. 7 ® 5 iii, 376. CL 

^ ~ » Jut. Hi, 330, 331 ; v> 356-368.) 


i '>7;t - n. 1 -. 7 1-1 * 1, ■ ^ 1 NliiiTI rt ^ nltlm Yi , Mi i ■ " ^ 1 Hr ; tii + IXIL 

t® 1 • ’■ ■«. 

J Dt. Fbtk ifridfn 1 hi-. j*™. , . 

are ftfhtr ±mna_ Th,. Ts+.kl 131 h* Khumiiin 1 1 

™ ** ^ ^™ n^n B h ijssf *52* MSSgSS 
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TheT® were certain aboriginal tribes who wore practically 
all hereditary craftsmen in certain industries: the so-eull 
low tribes {hlaajUhjo) of the Venns.who were rush-workers; 
Ne-hidaB, who were trappers living in their own villages ; 
and Rat link liras, or carriage - builders, (m. iv. 6-10 i 

JL ii, 152; A. ii, 85 = R P- fil; S. b 93; T3t -* T - 413; v ’ 3371 

Again, in the localized industries specified above, sons 
would be trained in the father’s craft practically a* * 
of coarse. Nevertheless, in the times with which these notes 
are mainly concerned, trades did net constitute a system of 
social cleavage amounting to wbut was later on called ‘caste, 
with the exception of the aboriginal chins just alluded to. 
Four ‘ colours ’ (iviwiri) arc frequently sp.dten Q f m the 
Jtitaka, but onlv in the sense in which we might speak 
0 f 1 Lords and Commons,' ‘ tiers-0 tat,' ‘British-hern and 
aliens ' or 1 the different classes or ranks of society. I nnccs, 
brahmin,, and burghers (khatH^ irdhmmd, ^tikvjo) 
shown in the Jataks ns forming friendships. Bonding their 
a>DB to tho same teacher, and even now and then inter¬ 
marrying and eating together, without meumng any 
stigma ns social iconoclasts or innovators. I Jut. i, 4-1, 4-- l 
ii.”aifl 320; iii, 9-11, 21, 249-254, 340, 405, 406, 4,o, 
5X4-517 ; iv, 38 ; v, 280 ; vi, 348, 421, 422■ Pick, 
chs. vi-sii; Rhys Davids, Dlabgats of tfw. Rttddha, l, pp. J jil) 

Again in the wealthy burgher class, we have an instance 
of a "deer-trapper Uwja-hMu) becoming the protegf ™d 
then the “inseparable friend” of a rich young without 

u hint of social barriers. (Jut. iii, 49-51.) 

Thu Jiifnfca shows us here and there u rigorous etiquette 
observed by the brahmin ‘colour’ in the matter of eating 
with, cr of lhe food of, the despised Candidas, us well us the 
social intolerance tat for the latter by the burgher class. 

(ii, 83, 84 ; iii, 233 ; iv, 200, 376, 388, 390-892.) 

On the other hand, it tells of (c) a Kshntnya, a kings 
mu. who, when ho set out again to woo Lb nlfetidcd wile, 
apprenticed himself intognUo to the ‘court’ potter, basket- 
maker, florist, and chef to Ids father-in-law in succession. 
Without a word being said us to low of ‘ caste ’ w hen his 
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vagarie* became known (v, - 3JI3) ; (A) a prince 

resigning his share ot the kingdom jo favour of Iti* 
•iJStcr and embarking in trade (rdMy/am <d;Ui) (ir, 84) ; 

W * l f» w Tssi e^S ^ kingdom, dwelling with a merchant 
on the frontier, and “working with bis hands" (iv, 163); 

ti pnnct in^self-choseu exile, taking service for a salary 
as un urc cr !.ii, 8 < ) ; (r) a wealth)-, pious brahmin taldnij 
to trade to he better able to afford Inis charities (tv. Iff, 

■ ’ ^ ? |1| J personally in trading, without 

any such charitable protest* (y, 22, 471J ; (g) 'bmlitnins 
taking scrv.ee a, archers and os Ibe servant of an archer, 
onnerly a weaver ft 3of|, 357; ffi. 219; v. 127, 128); 

vi^lTO T 'T;r t0 . tm PP*» (wtwfcSiJ 1 fii, 200 ; 
fiv, 207, 208)> ^ ** ™ linin 10 lbe (loBrJ «^wxight trade 

in«t^? n * Ull 0 nvi elttJtee# we find pot u few 

\7ZZ° T ■ ° f i aUd ' I*~l capital ■ : 
irdfara-writing, refknuJ Tr X V * *° 

reference being made to no 

iv. 128]; (A) a weaver, hJLJ^Z* S* ** " J 
changing it in a for iLV 

(Jut. ii, 356 folL ] - f fi - 1 °* u nrc-her 

•s-Sr K«ie T " fll 

making (rush-weaving) (J 5 t Sv ijr ^ cf bosket- 

A very remarkable instance „(■ t , , 5 ‘ 

the mobility of Jab™ r atti . ’ popukr conception of 

story of the villi.ge tt f < t / J . ' ° n “ ktger scute is the 
the goods (fnmituru, etc.) foruf'V’ to deliver 

advance, built a ship seeretli T 1 , tb * V ^ Utd been paid in 
emigrated down the Guu-»™ ’ the * r ^“iiie*, and 

(Jot. iv. 159.) **** UQd ™ to *« island over sen. 

The trade of the (ruder rWt 

’ tr ' ot middleman (nhnja or 

futL ; FJpI, flp. ( j t ( 7 n 
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buyer) may well have been Largely hereditary {Jat* ii B 267, 
BS7 t 288; iii t 196 k Traditional good-will handed cm would 
hero prove specially eiFecLivo in comrnandio^ confidence. 
But there is bo instruct! as yet forthcoming pointing to 
any corporate organization of the nature of a guild or 
Hansa league. The hundred or su of merchants who came 
to buy up u newly arrived skip's cargo in the Cullaka-Bctthi 
Jutiikj. wrro apparently trying each to score o2 his own bat, 
no letja than the youth who forestalled them I Jut. i f 122)* 
Nor is ihere uuy hint of syndicate or federation or other 
agreement exiting Ike ween the 509 dealers who were follow- 
passengers on the ill-fated ships in Jiit* ii + 128 ; v, 1 5, or the 
700 whip were lucky enough to secure buppuraka us their 
pilot (Jit* ivj 138-142), bey and the mere fact of concerted 
actio it in chartering the same vassal 

There was* it is true, a distinction obtaining within the 
t'Hfttjn dass* This was to bo a &aith\it'uAti or tarovan-Jeuder. 
The position was apparently hereditary, and to be tho 
jdthaka in this capacity on on expedition implied that 
other cauija$ w with, their carta or asses, ns well ns caravan- 
followers, were accompanying the chief wtth&v&hn and looking 
to him lor directions as to halts, watering, precautions 
against robbers, and in many cases as to route, fords, etc* 
bubordiiiatioii* however, was not always ensured, and the 
institution m itself does not warrant the inference of any 
kind of trade union among iradera- (Jat + i, 98, 99, 19i, 
194 ; ii, 295, 335; iii, 200 \ Fick t op. cit., p. 178.) 

Partnarehip in a deal in birds imported from India to 

Babylon occurs once (Jut. iii, 126, 127); once, again, in 
a case of bora** imported from ‘the north' to Benares 
(JSL ii, 31), Other cases uf partnership, either permanent 
or on a specific occasion, are given in the Xiituviiiiiju ,2} r the 
Serivupijii, the ilahdvaipja* and the klabiijanoka Jiltafeas, 
(Jut. i, III, 404; iif IS1; in 3«0^3M; vi, 32.) 

In the Jerarkipann Jiitokn, however, there is, if not explicit 
statement, room for assuming concerted commercial action 
on m more extensive scale, both in the birth story ei ml in its 
introductory * episode oi the present* (jmecvppati nawattA » \, 
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The caravan in question, consisting of an indeiinile number 
of traders (under n Jeffhaka in the liirih-storv , uccuto ulnta 
and export goods at the identical time and apparently share 
the treasure trove, In the episode they farther resort 
together to make offerings to the Buddha before and after 
rheii- journey (Jat. Ji, 294-6). These were traders of 
SsTotthi, of the class who ate elsewhere do&crtbtd as acting so 
unanimously under Anathujfiadika, himself a great travelling 
merchant (see above, p. 865, n, 3), 'The Guttilu JStnka, 
ugain, shows concerted action, in work and play, on the part 
of Benares traders (Jat. ii, 248), The travelling in coni pay. 
however, may well have bean undertaken for greeter safety, 
the attacking of caravans by robbers who infested certain 
jong ea, known as robber-jungles (cans-*<i« Cardin'), being 
frequently meutmned {Jat. i, 99, 

A fuer ^biititH ere more often represented a# 

in^ wit i their carts atone, either from absence of 
organiz , tra 0 ,Jf ^ preference. Thus, in the Apuntjnkn 
Tn - % ! T " ^ r " J ^'' r ' a uro ready to lake goods to some 

_ n L- r , ? t ,. rn c ’ ! - Bt *be same time, they mutually 
S’**** *■* The one thinks that he, on 

* • , t , TB .’, Wt ,^ £ft 6 better, because non-competitive, 

L-tl flit I*”' h ° ldi ”’ th!il competition Ms killing 

SL* 

•*—<w<™ ^ a, £“ b *?; "» d f “"T 1 *"" 

decossor. (Jut. i, 08. ®, I 07 iJJ wFito vl 1ST 

376. 877-37#, 413: ii ino S*y al! 4 ' ®* 7 ’ h °’ J ' 54, *' 

iv t 15 ; Tf 22 , 184 .) 5 * 1 * J ’ 3001 388 S 2u0 > 408 « 

is left nufSh,na?!ly U ^^ M thelt COD,H ntB 
go both « Ea*t and T&J ■■ Vp" “f® 1,1 w,tne ca ^ u * a ' d 10 
proportion probably went fas *' ^ ? K8) 5 ** Iarp?r 
towards the West " 'r^.,fr * 8< ® ot|< * possago quoted) 

c eastward wub largely effected by 
J Dr. Kefc nqitte. Uj E no „ nmi . „ 

litrt taliw BMaW* Xtcrfaftcfti Act ii—“lie 

£ £ ~ ij y * ®e: .ffJSwS 

■T- dL, ]»» a.) aprl? - «T S^Jjg 
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water, that is, of course, down the Ganges to Csinpii 
(Bhugiilpur, about 8-30 miles from the nearest seaport), and 
probably farther. The MihitjuDakii Jutuka ; vi, 31—ii) 
actually suggests that the Ganges was navigable right away 
to the*sea, for the hero, with other traders, is represented 
its setting out from Cam pa, with esport goods, for Suvajjnn- 
bhurni (that is, probably either Burma, or the f Golden 
Chersonese,' or the whole Further Indian coast), dh the 
same ship which is wrecked, after a week s voyage in 
mid-ocean,” and not as having gone overland tu Timnlitti 
(Tamralipti) on the coast. {Wall. 70, 115? Dip. iii, 33; 
Xrfgge, Fh Bien> 100; 8rop. 838.) 

It is true that the word aamndda (sea) is sometimes applied 
to the Ganges, but if the Jatnka above bo compared with the 
Sankha Jataka (iv, 16-17) it becomes probable that tho 
open sea is meant in both. The hero, while shipwrecked, 
washes his mouth out with w!t water during his self- 
imposed fast. 1 

In the latter -Intaka we may even almost assume that the 
ship prepared by Sankhu started for Suvannahhumi as far 
up as Benares itself. The hero, a wealthy man, would not 
have set out on foot at midday to proceed tho long distance 
to OsmpS or Triraiditti, Of the hero of the Cullaka-settlii 
JiitnkfL (i, 121), who, to appear like a rich merchant, hired 
a carriage to perform the same promenade, namely, the 
interval of sandy road between Benares and its docks.* 

SuvcMjirubkuTUt was also visited by traders cotta ting around 
India from w estern seaports, such as Bharukuccha (Bhuroeh). 
{Jat. hi, 188.) 

Ceylon was another commercial objective, and one 
associated with perils around which legends had grow n up, 

(Jat. ii, 127-129.) 

But there is no instance na yet to hand of riverine traffic 
n f un v importance irrxt of Benares. Anatkapiudiku's caravans 

3 ^OTjmurt nW* thft l ! Tpr^inn* wmitddi m iJkkhtimrttiJ ttftMgS Banmtirtm 
pwtTu, itkwsflii.il-filin' bringing MifllU un ttidb mfigk flttiyji ufl thv oetbis by 

,,t niTdi th+sTitEt In Bmureft" (Jit. lip US). 

1 Then 1 i ib tam.*’* dh&w Itat pntfann tnn mean u nror-port* m w^jw&k of tku 
port i,i-l Loiwknw 
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came scutk^eajt from SiVatflil to Rujrignhu and back .alwut 
30C miles, Jit, i, 348 b and also to the f borders/ probably 
towards GandbSra {Jilt. i t $2 f 377, 378)* The former trip 
would necessarily involve eroding the Ganges and other 
rivers but there is no evidence to show whether an upland 
route- through Uttnra-Kosala was followed,, where the *truuin* 
would be yet small and the valley of the Ganckk desamded 
to Jatim, or whether Hiouen Th&ang P s route was followed 
as fur as Kppda-tmia and down the Ghnrghani valley 
(Cunnbghum a Asydtnt Geography of map xl). Curt- 

ferooa were not unknown (Mutrn, viii r iQ^-RK), and from 
the context in Mj ,S. p pp. 14 t jg ? one might, by rending too 
. V ■ infer that the Ganges, even at the great breadth 
it us attained at Pattiu, waa there and tfm* fordable by 

way o its aboiils and, perhaps temporary, tamrawav*, except 
in nood-tijne. 

Thos^. caravana which arc described ns traversing desert * t 
reynnuz tfet they should tm.d during th, cool of night 
guided by &d export termed tt 'desert pilot,' who ccumuH^ 
It“ii WlllL crossing tfio burron wuto* of 

Ttiuv il We ‘ ar f * tbo sports of BharnWMi md 
Roruvn capital , (Jit. i, 09-103, l,>7-109; 

2t ^1%"’ L ' 7; f Dlp - “' 2 ^ BsTLIM, i,/. 
V A ?Q nf 1^* 23Hi D '* 19A »nttn f S 36; Tim. 

tmflh With Ilubvlon fUuvcru-iTn ttcr " ™ 

126 foil.). Traffic with CM J ■ days (Jit, m. 

I»ter (Mil, 131, 327, 3^ Aul/u/ " Je,ltl0IlEd taut,lfies 

Es «*y 

1 T 1 u« hu± fif this , * 

n^uliLT trtlflc, 1‘ifUitlj 'Ihmu-i <sqt **|*"**^. t^-nn it! htmuw.'ljun wish 

£ ifejg. * stm? .. 

—--«* -j5 
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But iiro told explicitly of a successful. if sporadic, 
deni in birds between Babylon and Benares, anil ftf horses 
imported bv hundreds from 1 the north 1 1 Uttarapatha) and 
from Sindh, Asses of Sindh, ton, are mentioned, (-bit. i, 124, 
178, 1S1; ti, 31. ‘387; iii, 120, 127, 278; cf. Hopkins, 
J A.U.S., xiii, 257 ; cf. addition, p. 372 ; Pick, op, cit., 176.) 


Method* and Medbm of Exthange. 

The economic mecrbuDism for disposing of commodities to 
the consumer, ns revealed in Buddhist literature, consisted 
of the fixed store or shop (tf/wmo) 1 and of the perambulating 
hawker, with or *ithout eijrt or donkey. In botb institutiona 
retail trading apparently constituted a means of livelihood 
without necessarily entailing the practice of a strictly 
productive industry. (Vin. ii, 2fi7 j iv, 24S-2o2 ; Jut. u, 
itS7{ cf, iv, mi Ti, 29; Mii 330 ; cf. with the later 
work Mahar<w*a, 25, 139, 213; for the Lnwkot: Jar. i, 111, 
11' 205* ii, 424 ; iii, 21, 282, 283.) The application, 
judgment* cleverness, and 'connection' of the successful 
shopkeeper (ptymika) are discussed in A. i, 115-117; 
ef. 11. ii, 7; Tin, 1,255. , „ „ _ 

Slaughterhouse ate nientiased (Vm. 2Q2; n t Liu and 
there the poor man os well as the king * d‘*f apparently 
bought their meat (Jut v, 458 ; vi, 62). They were 
probably permitted within the town, for we read of meat 
heimr add cl cross roads, that is, probably, at street cornerts 
or comer shops- Thus the hunter is taking his cart full of 
venison to the city to sell it, when he falls in with customers 
without the city (tic. iii, 49; D,, 22nd Surtn = M. i, y8 2 ). 
Tho greengrocers apparently plied their trade at the tour 

Mo tU’-.l With tbc tnnsanw,' nil.. g*W, lilmr, pawl*, ren» f trfsjtj". 

|T L P ..u,, Tr,; j Tl t$3-LII t wbsrr -iiti tspmmfttii fttfjnwr bnaip 

tortiw waswhcism«t of Him-tr»«a»lbf&Mem 
i ■ Fi-.im flip -iitr« ' i- Munrtinu* dinctibed u •*;>'»**'“ ( Jit - )■ : 

jplriti, ssd rifi jrll'-J, tilings W WwM DDt b* e3po«dl to h S ht mat best m tlln 
'^“ll^iimntinn Wto town tn this ptmgt by Trofc™r Btadnii. 
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gates of a town (Jit. it* 448), There wore also shops for 
the sale of textile fabrics, groceries, grain, perfumes, 
flowers, etc,* anil taverns (pdfid^rimwip ftpdnnm) Yin. Si. 
267 ; iTp 248* 249* 252 ■ JIL i 251* 252* 26S a 200 ; u* 267 ; 
ivj 82 1 MIL 2; Dhp. 299). Bui there ii no clear reference 
as 3’et forthcoming to market-places in the townfl* to market 
towns* or to markets as period Seal or permanent. nor any 
word equivalent to market. Translators Lave used K market ’ 
occasionally* but perhaps with scarcely sufficient warrant, 
e g.* market town for nigamfs fJut, i r 360) and for tiiytnmwtlMH 
(Jut. ii, 209; iii, 70); market-place for singMUikn {QuMwi* 
o/ King Milintk, S.B + K xxxv, 2, 53; xxxyi, 279, n. 1). 
On the other hand, any temptMiau there mov have licen 
to use market-plac e for gumaimjghft, where householders 
met to transact gdtmikdmunttn or gdjna^irrfiqi 7 Las hoert 
resisted (Jac, i, 190 ; ul* 8). But gUmm^a 1-fimmmtfisffMttrtw 
hm proved irresktihl* (Jit. iv, 306), Even us late as the 
age of the Conunmtnriea we Hud Buddhughwu having 
recourse to a clumsy compound^ hfrnnda-hhujmngam ihtltutni, 
* b place for wares distribution P (Agl. 294). 

_I L ^ C urious* too« that there is no mention in the JzTtnkn 
o any rum institution resembling the still surviving barter 
LU j‘ ^ " n ^ ^ aCB on the borders of adjacent district, 

3U lp W0U ^ think* mmt dale from early times. 1 
e act y exchange between producer* or dealer* and 

n 1 ' ^ ^ and during tho JEItuka age* 

f organ 1 , iniimuction unregulated by any system 

■adM /“f P ™ a ‘- ’"“‘*1 <*'■ -tar ir»lp°n 

1 f M C proauc * ! “'' •>“* Wt fn« mid .Imuktcd. 
compact o?cmtmiurv ..Z’ld l''" , ,“" ,1 ”' ,b ‘ 1 “ r8eIr 

SEE. JJt£"S.trtL 5 

1 Xfy Blbitilji.il] nfta calryj *,_ ,«, . . 

iLjJl mo, M i» td Me tkv" )' 3lr ’ V7m - bvme, Ini* 

W 1 «V B tore p 4tim la Dfl| fe ® ;a Ms, tami 

^ 1 MJUiTe, (rest Calcutta u. Ftahiwui:/' 
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obtained generally in Vedio times (Riff- Veda, X, ssit, 9; 
cf. Zimmer, Aitsadkethet Lefan, 2oS). Ami whereas, in 
consequence of its prevalence in the succeeding age, aon m- 
inice had to be bargained for in terms of cow-payment, tha 
priestly compilers at tie Sata-patha Brdkmttna pronounced 

the general system t» have been initiated and sanctioned 
tbc particular sacrificial transaction, 3rd Kaudo, m, 3 , 

thus: "because be [the Adbraryn] bargains for the king 
(fionin), therefore any and every thing is vendible here. 

■■ And because they first bargain and afterwards come to 
terms, therefor#, about any and every xhin S that 19 * w n m 0 
here, people first bargain and afterwards Mine to tarns. 

Instances of price-haggling appear m the JaUko (Jat* i, 
111. 112, 184; ii, 222. 2811, 421. 425 ; T, «-M, »d> 
iu one «.«>, ol the dealer's •>aae »1 «» «*»r. 

Tile bald ‘doll in folorei' of the Cidlaka-SeUhl Julalta 
ha, been already alluded to a Ml. m. Tbe outlay m 

tbi, ease WM eitrbt eoill, fee a carnage, and eery likely 
,a,H of Lb. bore's available eapital of 1,000 com. tbe earn 
netted bv Ms last, dcml) for uemuits, * uA«a, n pimltm, Btc - 
Bra winnings were *200.009 coins, lot us say 20,090 per cent. 
A profit ol 200 and 109 percent, is reaped by th# master 
of u caravan on on# journey (Jut, i. 190 f ot iv, 2), 

The king’s purchases alone were eflected bj an y 

regulatad price. This was fi**d without appeal by the 
court vainer {aggbaHfaht, agghApamM^h who s oed 
between the two tires of offending the king if be valued 
the goods submitted at their full cost pr.ee, and ot dnvm 
aW ay trud'.'-Tincn if he refused bribes and cheapened the 

wares, (JSk i, 134-126; ii, 31. 33; iv, 13S,) 

The valuer would also assess the merchants tor the duty 
of a twentieth, presumably ad vahrem, on each consignment of 

native merchandise, and nf a tenth «T «**» < W ***£ 
in tlie 199), pte n sample, on each consignment imported 
from over Finally, he would have to assess merchants 

4 IU insole W fled *n U ‘ B ** “ ** 

gnk* at Lis lapitsl to n mtgtirt. (Jrt. VI. 3^4 -I 
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for thoir specific commutation of the rOf/ikdrifa, ™. ono 
article per month sold tD t[ie ^ at diKOUnt 

(nrgMparci't'W), (J£fc i T( 132 ; Qaut, 26, 35; Bnudh. L in, 
IS 1 '’ 1 *; Mmu, viii, 398 foil.) 

Whether this iunctionuiy wus evolved later on into 
ft Minister or Board of price-regulation for the markets 
pfinerully, or not, we find in the times of Maim that, 
tttfareticathj at least, it was the part of the Borei&ign to 
*eUio prices publicly with the nierchfluU every fifth day 
nr fourteenth day, fixing 11 the rates for the purchase and 
sa c o a ^ marketable goods," with hoed to their expenses 
ot production, (Mann, vl\i r 40 l f 402.) 

Tbs whole of the Buddhist literature testifies to the fact 
that ancient systems of simple barter os well ns of reckoning 
e j tfiusp nr rice-measures, had for the moat part been 
rip.tPi y t use of fl metal Cttrrenfl y t carrying woll- 

“«*** exchange value, Borter 

Z t J!r"T ^ ”****», « e g, when in 
fop a <*rAA „ B13 cn>r u, tnotd from a ^oorlliiTidor 

whtCiS :T •—» «».»i. 

*». ■* rth th B ituddl.;! 


^ ^ T . 

Ctyfoi i, ff,) 

Barter was also r*[ b nm h ■* , + 

Brahmins and Kahatrivas i n ' ^ *“ priwll r to 

of any superfluous chattels bv^T” * difr P° 3il1 ' 
ITil ii f 37-39), As a r ? f a ^* i e ' m ™ fi y fcargaiaB 

possibly still i We d in tho JatX tim ^ Wil ' ver 5 ’ 

-otokn times (Jut. i, 124,125).» 
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The coini or money * piece* mentioned in Buddhist 
literature are the nikkhit (flMfe)i the Ji/rraM i mfflrjlfl), 
the kith&pttno [kui'&hupund, pnnit), the knnm, the fxida, the 
m&tal-a {mtoka), and the kaintitM. Cowry-shells (vppiktUii) 
are ones alluded to, but only ug we should speak of doits 
or inites, not us anything still having currency. Milt. i, 
4 25, 43&.) 1 

There is no evidence whatever to show that these 
instruments of exchange constituted a currency oi standard 
and token cains issued anil regulated by any central authority. 
They appear to have bean cut (into rectangular shapes) and 
punched with private dies by traders in metals or by the 
metal-smiths. (Thomas, Ancient Indian Weigh ft t 41; E, J, 
.Rapson, Indian Caim, pp. 2, 3 ; Rhys Davids, Anrimt Cohut 
of Ceylon, p. 13- Cf. the bas-relief of the Jetavana vihnm 
on the HLorhiit Sthiipn: Cunningham, Thr BhnriM StfmpaJ) 
Apparently auv piece of metal thus treated and circulated 
might be farmed rkpiffa (i.ft. literally having a definite form 
on it), not exclusively a silver coin. In fact, the \ inaya 
Common t ary explains rupvju by a lamped pieces of gold, 
copper (or bronze J, wood, and lac, or any of those worked 
up into bead, waist, arm, or foot ornaments, and omit* sifter 
(w/frfa) eltogetk er. (Yin. iii, 339, 340,) 

>; 0 one caJ i read the Buddhist canonical works without 
being struck by the rarity of any allusion to silver, as 
compared with the frequent reference to gold and other 
metals. It was not till towards the Christian era that silver 
became widely current. Maun, viii, Ido—Id i ; but cf, 8. i, 
104, where Mara appears as mi elephant with teeth suddhitm 
r it pi yam, ¥ like pure silver.) 

arias rnteiTi'd sqTaniLiis, etc., 

(nl ibsn), fa went in ihr- £Tcning 
Tunis; * \iy man, <]u you, haring 
,p I dd n«kt mt here any hint && tu 
whuraiii lll*S ibint i nlL^d JNrt wo* 
i. ; in, 44ti), isprtfjf, 

pijtlllajp TClllfLll dcHT-ET. 

i Th.! (THnsIntor has wudenri ikM/Wpil mid io»i by 1 gflW' wins. {CfaslBHg, 
J#tnkn t i, pp. 


jaEVp&red fid ft ipiritR Bin) BuilJpg' t lie Ell t t 
a nnntlKr nft*™pl*E* b«ii^ p gjathtm) inW her 
t a Iwtl ie* IhidiUn^ hb ipprantiep in 
tuien Ot*i pike {(HSU**). ffivo the epint*. 
hartor biiinsr Uunttfl- I I.-IIIT viknt. 

ttitT ctu-Bp ikiiii timid hii witb_B einjaf! 

nmf t)d:hui , fi' iiiAi*iii vijWff* 
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The only mode by which the cent ml authority up pears to 
have regulated the currency was by way of the weight of 
the pieces (Matsu, viii, 403 ■ Fa. xis, 13)' R 1lt even of this 
there is no mention in Buddhist literature. Moat of the 
names of the coins hove reference to weight. EakOpa^t, 
e.g., nit a lit simply a certain weight of any metal ; according 
to extant coins of copper, HB‘4 grains or 9-4S grams , 1 ie. 

ve-sixt a of ft penny. UeiiCG it probably i* tlmt p wbereiia 
the unit of cnrreut money in Buddhist times was evidently 
the bronze kuhaptma, passages are here and there met with 
" .j explicitly refer to gold coins or seem to imply 

•“ “T* ^f* tuI,ce » °hi of ‘ penny weigh 1*' 

‘ j * J ^ ^ ^ ktihu paima tcujK'j on to the jaTislin 
^Ihus^dewa, Hah, 157; the min of kaMpuijw, Jilt.ii*313 
«tji, ) i 1 *' <it-1. 2'j-j ; jitNsziftfy aXeo the kahSpann* stolen 
from ^treasury under the nose of the htnMika. or gold* 

in'm 1 v 12 * 1 S * n7 T ^ b *W ™ distinguished 

V£gr “ r*- - f «“?• *• ’?• 

Z \ZF’ ‘ 

?■“ ^ sirs Jz 

1 Sor.^mJ (of’copwri I'" ‘ '""‘r ( ° f 

follows :■_ rptr), w e get a table of values us 

1 grain. (“JjM == gold maihas = 1 
(l fcjirslm) ■£*«* - 16 silver mashos = 1 tot 
[ ° f ****** * J C ®°EPW n^Ln* = I kaMpap 
the three ‘standard' coin* k„- 

£1 5*.. Brf. ( flli d U mnf .r.rE "t® "lately to 

the smaller tokens them w! V*' I 0ur mtai V* d.nd of 

the half-^teiWBtf,' t h B 

kuhimhi (W*^, pn»WL 4 _r ,jr and the 

(Yin. ii T 294 ; Jab i I2(t no ** .™ Fl * VLi * or of u 

■ 4Mi vi - «* 

1 rfL 
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The relative values of both these and the gold currency 
varied tn different places lit different times, so that the 
Via. Com. thinks it well to affirm “ At that time [of King 
Birafaisara], at liujagahn, 5 mambas were equal to 1 pitda " 
(Vin. iii, 45). Again, whereas in the rTutaku Com me a tary 
the nikkhtt is said to be worth 15 swranjum, in llann it bits 
come to equal (in weight) outy 4. 

The Buddhist hooks, in stating any sum of money from 
10(1 upwards, do not as a rale add the name of the coin. 
That kskujHinftJs, however, are meant, is betrayed hero and 
there bv exceptions to the rule. [Jut, iv, 37>**; vi, 9Ei, 
97, 33-2*) 

It is not easy to gather wbat distinction is to be under¬ 
stood between Unamtt and » <viw when they occur 
together. In 51. iii, 176 (= D.. 17th Sum) the compound 
form means gold-dust us it was found in the sand ot the 
banks of the Ganges. When the two are distinguished as 
hi Tin. iii, 219. they tuny signify respectively bullion nod 
gold pieces, while AifWWW alone simply stood for gold iu 
any form. Cf. e.g. Vin. ii. 158, 159 [Jut. i, 92), where 
Anaibapindiku ia said to huve paved the park he purchased 
with Mranamp. Iu the later edition of the legend quoted 
by Spence Hardy (ManUai of Bvddfmm, pp. 218, 219) the 
coins used are said to have been so tunny intinui u?n { wdilikt- 
Aira Rib). It u probable that the good merchant's millions 
were really copper kohapupas, transformed in the grow th ot 
tie Icgpntl to gold + 

All marketable commodities mid services hud a value 
expressible ftf fertM of ttmh ; f-g., meat, spirits, ghee and oil, 
clothing, burses, ass®, oxen, chariots, slaves, plate, sandal¬ 
wood, valuing, medical aid, teaching, the skill of the archer 
and the artist, the protection of the forest guard, the hire 
of carriage or oxeu, pensions, doles, dues, toll 5, thu I nan 
of money, etc., etc. Of substitutes for current {or 

wbttt were used us such), or instruments of credit, we rend 
of signet-rings used as deposits or securities, of wife or 
children pledged or sold for debt, and of promissory notes 
or •debt-sheets' (rjta-JOTpndm). The lust, however, appear 


PSO 
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f. ine li' tn dimply registrations as between borrower and 
lender and their respective heir*. (Jat f, 122, 23D, 423; 
vi, m ; lTiL 279 ; Then G. 444.) 

Money- loads appear frequently in tho Jataka, e,*. 
1 .* l '‘ J* ’ '^■'^ i Interest ( mrfJAt) U alluded to in an 
«arly book of the Ciinoa-thc Then Oathil—where n Sister 

'* r T ^ lTU * 1iriw S* ven «* 51 slave by her father, 

‘tr ain-or, to a merchant to furnish payment For the 
aecuaiu at. interest owing to moneylenders . 1 The some- 
vhai Jotor Commentary otl the Jataku refers also to the 

.oUecting D f interest (JHt v, 436; v. al^ Sum. i, 212 on 
AJ. i, i 1), ' 

to brinir W ^ Ul< * n '^ tu ^ Q invites his creditors 

™ TS *‘ br «»«W, only in yr der to 

to be antic iuLth ^ ***** ‘ s - ia the Milmda,* seen 

of bis liabilities Ld'Z'Z , | 1 j-. bV m * in * P ' ,Wc 9tat ™ e4t 

oommuaistiu living llu -J ‘ M ‘ 3C,et J r of di ht « weU as the 

religious fraternities, rnndirlTit Uni ° ,lg 

ordination any eunilir! , aeoesaat T to exclude from 

m* i, re; 

So definite sum as rmji „# - 
Buddhist books, but thft , T m 0rMt a PP*» » for ia 

■M' ~,c n’^irT*’ ttat *■ 

2(n>, wm five ‘ ’ . 1 0K, l'-> between a.c. 400 mid 

“ ” 0,,lk f “ ■»•■>* httpu,. ThU 

> Or- *—*n»to■ *. .**. 

,i«tt wSSffiS S«* JS 
i.*, ™, s*asn»! r^rwEffius^j* 

™™,‘" TSTtUtS; 1 »*£ b.tS»K?*«je bn .1, dl. JW. 

liavisar mailed tip shsuL.IIr* 10 fltI t fioa^^ jj B f " Mcunti, tlw powtr of 
l>iuunini,|iiJii ilEtina mjW ,“ ' tu *aw-U«jj tr tbi' intern* 

CriJd mill Gut un, a .j,| Ye.l*M«t tia.t| „/ i- “Tti» w ‘ idii. mtfa> 

«t«.sM 7 e m.) m “ ,lth ***■" u*M. n'p ■■ 0 . 1 , vioi„ 

* A pontlW . K( kith! u* “ * Xm **' 

rrmfitwn onlv to flinl hee h„ ■ T"* 1 * Pari* „„„ u 

wjwll is jail e.ifj^'wLt 1 ^ "n' 5lj Wlth I !"»*«««■ Iicr 

‘ -YttfSi-itb, rf, KB. ^ Di « -a wy debt,'* ^ ^ W, " iVr, 
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is a rates of IS* per cent, per annum if ttb Like 16 raiisluu 
to the kuiiuptuia (see above, p. 87$}, or 1-' per cent, per 
annum if, with nuridaltu, who wrote only 100 years ago, 
20 masha* arc allowed to the kaiiiipatja. (Gant, sit, 20; 
Ya, ii, 01.) 

Be?(do the legal rate, sis. special inodes of interest are 
stated by Gautama: compound interest; periodical interest, 
he. liable to be trebled or quadrupled in ease of the principal 
not being repaid within a cerium period of time; stipulated 
interest, or a rate specially contracted in a particular case; 
corporal interest, i.c. one payable in services j daily interest; 
use of a pledge, i.e. if a creditor use a deposit be cannot 
claim interest, (Gaul, iii, 34, 35.) 

The moneylender and his trade are scantily alluded lu 
in Buddhist records. The grateful patron of u huntsman, 
in endow mg tbo latter with the means of bettering himself, 
mentions four trades u* capable of being practised honestly 
tillage, trade, lending (tantouim, debt-giving), and gleaning 
(Jnt. iv, 422). Gautama is equally tolerant about it (x, 6; 
xi. 21). But the general tendency of this profession to evade 
anv legal or ewatomury rate of interest and become the type 
of pruti1-tnongcrltig finds strong expression in the law-books 
generally (Va. ii, 41, 42; Baudh. i, •->, It 1 "'’; Maim, 
iit, 153,' 165; via, 152, 153). Hypocritical ascetics are 


accused of practising it (Jilt, iv, 134). 

There is no evidenced the use cither of fiduciary currency 
or of collective banking. Money and treasure were hoarded 
within the house (in large establishments, over the entrance 
—the tkCmikafthnka)' under the ground, in the river bank 
ill brazen jure ! JSl. i, 225, 227-23U, 323. 351, 421; ii, 308, 
431; iv, 24, 116, 237), or deposited with n friend (Vtu. iii, 
23?! J3t. i," 375 ; vi, 52l f Mann, 179-10$). A register of 
the nature and amount of the wealth thus boarded was kept, 
in the shape of inscribed plates oi gold or cupper lut, it. 
7, 4&8; vf, 29; Spence Hurdy, Mm>ml p 219). 
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Wealth and CottxiimpfiQti* 

Great fortunes being thus more boarded than invested* 
a ridi mnn*3 wealth was described in terms of capital and 
not of income. The typical figure for a millionaire is 
kotis, or ‘crons/ Le. 800,060,000. Whether gold* silver, 
nr copper pieces are to bo understood, ia never staled. 1 If 
the copper kahupaim be taken rts the unit. the Mira is 
approximately equated by £2,750,000* If there are nay 
grains of nccuracy in the account quoted by Hardy p the unit 
is evidently a gold coin, 640.000,000 of which, expended on 

the Jetavann site, buildings, etc*, went near to emptying 
Amthupindika’s great hoard. 

The m[t]ionaire& of the Jatakft are, with but few excep¬ 
tion*, notably Anjitbapindika of aavutthi, 80 and 40 kati 
burgher gahttpaf^) of (esp^iftlly, of 

cour5e, Bumires) and Magodha (e r g. JaL i F 400, 478 ; iv, 1 ; 

v, 3S3 i Ti. fSS). A few equally wealthy brahmins are located 
□t Benares and Ko&utnbi (Jfo 28, 237). 

. Th f a J. m.tonce of . WlMlfc m_ i„ the rare 

“* K " “ *«. mfUh of the total 

d,.,ly ot aontml erpeoditore by „ ,„1, „ r , . Jlut 

o great Many a*, of partieular ettpeodilure .re given, nod 
the., when on ealmo.t.ve tahlo ran be .node a„d the moan, 
of the layer, or at W hi, aerial ia koon-n, tn.y 

yield interesting material. 1 J 

Meat, green groeery, end epirib could bo puruWl, in 

Im^oST^ «■** » eoln., e.g. 
a b,b for , utaanln, (dot. l 350; ii. 4M . ^ 

i FiuTia% Wtrpef tnh^mnaa JU 

ttf .timu-Bt! ul tin- n.™i Pj »™; 4l« Jit, ri, 29 w htW 

pPgimui^i uid gruDul Int, ^ ..-J ’'r *he roHrt i in tEa 

(Mm, rii, m.) ^ s ‘ "“Tiiiits m:i- on., luhiiqn* fl jjv. 

1 Eieopt wW the ((rim, aril slw - fij . - , 

itiMi 'inlini: mtrajy li, i,, afr . ^' ' a 1 «h<d His word *pion*, T it* 

SlEl •*** «r 'to 

ss&sezt* - “■ s&sks-? Jtsaecs 
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A ktiljilpana could furnish a small modicum of ghee, or ul 
oil (Tin. iv, 348-260}- Sufficient for a king's dinner might 
lie W>ht with u handful of kuljapnnas, or again, OMjpfo* 
of n p^al epicure might cost 100,000 pieces {•***■ n, ; 319; 

Clothing, of course, hud a wide range of price—-from the 
brethren's garments valued ut from 1 tu 10 kuhapimas, or 
the nun's cloak ut 1G kubupniius to the robe-lengths at 
1,000 pieces each, gifts of the king of KomIb to his court 
ladies, or to the Buddha, or the robe of Ivasi muslm priced 
at • lOlt DOU ‘ 1 in which u wealthy young settln of ilit 
waits upon his king ( FT«. 3W*. * ^03, note; Tin. hr, 25a ; 
Jiit ii 34* iv 401! vi, 403}. Shoes or sandals might vary 
iiTpriicc from 100 to 300 pieces, and u pair presented by 
a layman Lo the Buddha cost 1,000 pieces (Jut tv, la). 

1S.U knhauanfts 1 would buy a decent ass: one thousand. 



100,000 * pieces* i» not stats!- (Jnt- h 
One hundred uikkha* lire offered for a gem 
«, To hire a carriage in Benares by the hour C 
per hour. (Jut- i, 121.) 
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For the services of a youog Lull to pull 500 carts in 
fincceafii(jn through a river-ford, n merchant pa vs 2 t aha pan ns 
per cart, 1,000 iu all. (J5 L i, 105.) 

A visit to a barber soouia to have cost 8 kaLUpuitAi 
(Jat. Iv, 138 ,) 

A court valuer, paid at this rate lor each occasion of 
testing and pricing good* wa* highly discontented. (Ibid. 

An archer,, capable of exhibition 6hooting, could command 
s high salary—100,000 a year 1 ; 1,000 a fortnight; 1,000 
a day. (Jat. i # 057 ; ii, 87 ; v , 128,) 

The performer* acrobats, etc., hired by a voting spend- 
thrift are said to have been paid a thousand, but the 
diction of each service so paid is not given. (Jat. ii, 431; 
nf. in, 61.) 


Courtesans (municipal and other) obtained 50 and 100 
pieces front each ykitor. ttiose who maintained ‘ bouses of 
i uint, lo M:'L‘ ii Ti\ extern phrase, could ask 1,000 in one 
day An equal expenditure was lariebed by a »tthi '* SUU 

oa T t “ 288.209; Jit, iii, 50 . tg 475.) 

Thu 5 iidg.ii pbj«m»u j 1Tin KomaroMmcea (*>b of oot. 

the® LogIIg. t],e rrifc of tlio cM.f ,ttt, of 

tmtaG. obtam«d from bar h „ f „ raiI ,. „ ooUmS M 

(Stall ST ^ * W “ d • Arriaga aad horn.. 

Turing repair, well 4*. cl 

brought in money at the rule of 1 000 .dr- ‘ a 

(Jut. Yi, 3G<3.) ’ P ieie * 111 one day- 

A snnku^harmtr looked to win n, n , ,, 

wbedo tdur with a <>7 >?“ 

aad aa roarb agaia bv p.^ ^ iTbi f* h ‘ U ”* ?' 
.lay's performance at a village (J - t ; . df bj U Smgla 

carairans to &rart eonrtabukrv s7 b * v raerullUI|t 

uHug toaNfeidu (together with ■ ™ ^ by 

for temporarily giving « p lis f " r . hia Wl 3 '> 

artificial lake and game. (jft. iJf ^ ^tak 

1 **" 10 * **** ** j-'^r el U. alia 


ECOXOBIC COKJOTtONS IK NOBTSERK INliI-V. 

The «im* sum was sufficient to procure the services of a si 
ossussin, but not to bribe tie governor of u jflil. (Jut. iil, 

V * m) > r , ... 

With the some a tiro u widow of property toes to mbe 

her miu to ' go to church.' (Jut. iv, 1, 2.) 

Traveiling expenses of a young rutin are reckoned uUo ut 

u thousand JkaAdpanim, (Jilt, v, 290.) 

Education «m cheap. The customary fee for a first-class 
education, such as kings, brahmins, and wealthy setthia gave 
their sons, was 1,000 pieces laid by the pupil at the teacher's 
feet on his arrival at Tukkasiiil or Benares. The son of 
a poor brahmin collects 7 n Xkfms for hia teacher's fee on 
leaving him. If Ice® or no prepayment- wus made the 
was expected to render menial service in return for tuition. 
The period of schooling ia not given in the Jntnka, except in 
the case of phenomenal boys who mistered everything very 
rapidly. In Momt the collegiate course was of long duration, 
ranging from 9 , or less, to 38 years. At Benares free 
education and board were voted by the town to pen ' ®i 
lads. (Jit. i, 239, 451; ii, 17, 278; iv, 224, 225, 237, 246: 
V 128 ) The Buddhists did not accept a money tee, and 
only gift* iu kind are permitted to the brahmin teacher 
in Menu. (Jit. i, 340; Mann, ii, 245, 246; ui, 1>S ; 

63.} 

Fortunes were squandered on amusements and gambling, 
hut public festivities seem to have been open to the poorest. 
Two water-carriers, man and woman, arc shown spending 
(in anticipation) two aived-up half-mi7**kas ut a tefe on 
a gitrliiDtl, perfume, tiod spirits iii t , i\\ 0 

Building almonries —one at each gate, one in the centre of 
the town, one at the donor’s residence—and dispensing doles 
of money or food in them indiseri minutely was u staple 
expenditure on the part of pious king or millionaire. The 
maximum rate was 600,000 * pieces’ dully. The cost of 
building such places in reckoned at 1,000 each. (Jut. iv, 15, 
402'; T, 383; vi, 484.) 

■ In tte Kidirni (Jit. h aJ) 6“ <**]« U wllri hushcU □! Taiifa^. 

I.IUVU*. 1001. 
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The ihrib hull (near the donor’s residetice) was sometime# 
omitted, the dole being then 500,000 kmkiipanm a day; 
(Jut. vi, 9& t 97, etc.) 

Gifts to religion* fraternities* itieliiLding the bowlful of 
broken meats to the itinerant friar* bulk largely, ns is 
natural, in the Buddhist hooka. X special feature of such 
giving was its frequent co-operative nature. Street*. would 
enter tain the brethren in turn, 5 ubscri pfcion s 1 of money would 
pour in on those who entertained them ; e.g. t at SEvatUiIj 
a poor woman, on receiving SariputUi, found berat-IF the 
recipient of 100*000 coins, subscribed by king und cf>rnnion&. 
(Tin, ir, 2*0-253; Jat + i, 423 j ii, 196* 286, 287. On 
Jotavana v. sup*) 

The Yesuli courtezan refuses to transfer to her patrons 
the honour of entertaining the Buddha at a feast* though 
offered 100,000 pieces. In another case, from 200 to 500 
pieces were offered to a poor man to induce him. to make 
over to the donors the merit of a pious act. fMJ’JL p. 20; 
Jat. i f 422.) 

Kings* brahmins, and villagers am found tin king anuusl 
\utivi offerings to tree-deitLea nmounting iri 1,04 Mi piece#, or 
of that or Other value. (JU L j ( 42 *j- ;;j ( ; j T# 174; v, >17.) 

Another quasi-religious demand which lind its money value 
was the privilege of rendering homage to the person of 
a wormm who was belaud to have borne a child to Brahma. 
This ranged from 1 to 1,000 kahSpa^ (J3 l iv, 378.) 

r & r eTlt ^ ^ ^ to another is a gold wreath 

100.M0.Md anndal-wood probuUv W J[ m Mc b. 
(lau vi, 480; cF. i T 340.) 

For a kmg 5 £ifi, wonli 100,000, of jewelry {jnlandtumam) 

to bra son, see Jm. T1> J J ^ 

For a»,W ?ifl to , „„ JiL ^ ;J8J 

AmtW loy.l chrutctdng gift, OT . . f llu i 

(JJ, v 5n 

7* 11 *» "tad for , ^ W 

(das. i Vj 323,) * r ^ 


subscript ion. 


1 lit "TuilunUriH/ 
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Another subscription, got op by a thousand boys, of 
1 kahupann each, soffits to build a play-hall for them, 
{Jat. vi, 332,) 

Court handicraftsmen give their clever apprentice prints 

of a thousand, (.lilt, v, 201-2930 _ _ _ . 

Pensions by kings to courtiers and hratraima of 100, SOO, 
and 1,000 a day are mentioned (M* ih l 03 » lj ~ ; 
Uhp. A- on *204)- both pensions and rewinds were often 
gi ven in the form of village revenue or tithe on raw produce, 
100,000 pieces being thus obtainable, now Irom one villdge 
alone, now from five, now from twelve villages (Jat- U8; 

it <103: v. 44, 350, 371]- ^samples of other ™m-y- 
n'wards: Jat- iii, 820 ; iv. »7,jl94 ( ’■ **• ^ °“" 

the reward is in inkklifU, e.g. Jat. iv, 42-. 

Debts of the most trifling amount, from 100 .l iwn to one- 
half a kaliupona, were apparently punishable, in the cow of 
the poor, with imprisonment (A. i, 251). Mouey-finca are 
also imposed for debt and other offences, or ns compensation 
epud to the market-price of the property damaged, the fine 
ranging, when the book of Mr mu was compile,!, from -M up 
to 1,U00 kabupa^ns (Mnnit, viii, 129, 138. 149» ljb J * lat ' l * 
199; U. 300-306? iv, 

A bet for 1,000 and one for 5,000 appear m the -Tataka. 
(Jiit. i, 101; vi, 19*2, 193.) 

The iwltf/HiM, pot-penny, seems to h»™ been 

. epeele. «E eseisn on spirits oonsUtutin* . « 

the village headman. {Jut. i, 199.) 

Ferrv-loll, in later times, ranged from 1 kahajxtya per 
e.nptv cart, down to | for 'Mm animal and a warn mi, and 
for loaded carts more, according to the value of the load. 
(Maniij Tili, 404, 406.) 

Urn,-In the name of » particukr tortnre, called 
ironically *The mentioned in tho_*tock pe«age 

>[noli-d from the -Xikdyns (M. i, 8- ; A i, I N? <* “f_ ]h > 
und referred to in the tfUMM f* g the kahapaua 
is ut-cd , 1S a measure of *«v (Gf. Rhys Bands a note al 
Mil. f. 277 ; and Jit, v, 120.) 



ECONOMIC CON OITloXS IN SQRUTEBS INDIA. 

T am fully aware that, in the foregoing fragmentary LIm, 
mem} ol the figures given art no doubt loosely expressed, 
nod that by comparing them one with another only u very 
loose can be obtained as to tile relative utility of the 

forms ot eoneinnptioo. Frogmemtary and tentative as is 
the whole of such malariali ha are here presented, I could 
hol have collect oil m much but for the help of inv husband** 
niiijjtiscript notes In Childers" Bkthmrp. The need of a new 
dictionary is becoming more and more widely felt; find i< 
in only regrettable that Uodhiaatis an- tree-deities no longer 
indicate the buried Unuure at their roots* That the dufe 
or the several undent authority to whom J have given 
referent i* ; m practically every W uucerlum, ib of 
tourer a striuiis obstacle lo obtaining anv dour economic 
peripecisve. On the other hand, it i* not impossible that 
with Bueh materials, when amplified and compared, the 

b» «»bl,d ™, tribute 
•“ >W.™rj. p„bU. m of 4b, ™™,«4iv, 

^ «“* ,.| ,,.vl, work, 

*ralv forth, hint M> r"' W * m “ r P T “ TC "« ful ' Aorofore, «« 

»4 it, b^jTjSTS 'to ,adi ';'; le T’f“>' l! ' 

thi. ,h„. b» ;„bdd M ri J “ un ,7 ■ ■? ‘i 

tbeir imperifcMon, of whn->' T ^ L 

^ 1 nm only too pumfully aware- 


A EM XXXI L— Tb- Lmt fc W Forth Jiltaka, 4, 490 = 6. m 
By T. W. Rhys Davids. 

TrrrttT’ an? curious passages, found in two plnccsaf FauibdlVs 
Jitsts, 4. 490 and fh 3fl P which arc full both of interest and 
of difficulty. At Professor Cowell's suggestion T venture to 
j, if to^fcStber ft few re in ark* which may tend to mike those 
passages clearer* 

It is well known, thnt at the and rat eneb Jatuka the 
Buddha is represented as- summing up the .Tsitakn by 
identifying the principal persons {[iicnor animals , mentioned 
in it, with himself und with people associated with him —his 
relatives, principal disciple?, and m on. In the two passages 
in question certain Ceylon Thcrus urc in a similar way- 
id entitled, bv the unknown author rat our Pali Commentary 
on l ho Jntukas, with person ages its the two Jiitokns to which 
the passages are uppcndeiL But not with thn principal 
personages- 

Five Jilt aims arc referred to. Tit each of these five the 
hero of ill ei -ftrary bad gone forth from the world, and the 
contagion raf his exEirraplt? was bo powerful that an immease 
multitude followed tun into retirement. Tu the second 
passage in question six Ceylon 1 boras are said tu have been 
(in a previous birth t of course) tho very last of those who 
joined the multitude to * go forth* on the fire occasions 
fraentirafted ill the Juluka sturfe^ In other wrards t they were 
the most buck Ward of all in in si gilt and resolution. And 
that is why it took them *o many centuries to arrive at the 
Suuibodhi,, at Arabatfihip, 

The six names givt-'n are those of tainous scbolurfl in the 
thrvnpnrampQrdj or succession of teachers. A few words 
may be suid on each of them. 
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1. Tisaa the Short, who dwelt at Hauguim, is distillgmslied 
from the mtmy other Tiasa.v—there ore ulwut two score of 
them in the hooks not uni? by the personal description a* 
Rhort, hot by the literary epithet Mohavomsakt, This 
means the one mentioned in the Mubnvumsu'—(hot is, 
the old Maliuvanun, j* Sinhalese prose with Pali Terns, 
on w .it our I LiU Bipii\'a4|iia and MfibuYamsp tiro tarad. 
A lust of the Vtera-panmpem token front that Mubavamsa 
« pmemd ur p. 2 of the Parivint,* and one of the mo 
1SSlt T Cl, | i mentioned ia it is doubtless the mail referred 
o. n ain ca*e r 10 identical with ihe TisdU Then who 
u mentioned ,n th P„lj Jlab5 r ^», ip . lu7 of Tumour’. 

in ""nr i + nt 3 t! P ! ! :T W ^<> is described us resident 

fKatriksiidl ^ ^' Ie , ^ 0<im mountain aids' 

sfttsK. tc: ur ,k •t- 

Altmla, the Threshold «J * * IjW cM tLe 

attaininff a rot, *,l- u u,iriDl ts story is told gt his 

Of the name of his* hciWtT ^ tidv * 

in the mountains D f t0 “ 

MahaTam fift ( c h up . xlv ; tbe *f onfi P iirt of t!l " 

(a.u. «53) Lad a complete Jt P.r ^ ^ 

copied out for the mw^f < , 1 , f ^ Ial ' c,ln ‘™ J book" 

the incumbent) at KaUindl, L" , "f {t>r ’ us Wo mi S Lt B "- v ’ 

residence his broth or hud built, ^ ^ dWtl * tWe ® tljL< 

H ftijtip sabbaip sasangBhaq,. 

It is very possible that this f a +v 
us the residence o| PW*» n e J l,J T referred to 
had built n new pariot,^, ?“* ^ h “* Pupa’s brother 
not lunbe ik. a 6Wifc „,^ * d ” elli »f, Here, d«o. 

‘ »»y Km mlikdy tin* .tail,, 

v»£ ygfo3?** - , b ^ r „ Mlu (> 


TrfH last to go roEtTTL 


&#i 


circumstances would in the case ot an English vicarage* 
BuL we inns' wait for the publication of other texts to solve 
the mystery. And such texts we are likely to find, as 
Phussa Deva's name also occurs in tho list of teachers Jt 
Pari vara, p. 2, where he is simply described us mah&katlily 
'the great preacher.' 

3. The next, though evidently the same person, is 
described in slightly different words, at Jntakn, 4. ■l l | 0, as 
Cpari-mandalaka- Mahiya-vnil Maba-Sangfaarakkhita, 

and, at Jfitaka, (3. 30, as 

Upari-maJfdflkfl-Miila-TMl Maha-rakkbiU. 

In all three coses tho former readings ana to bo preferred. 
Malaya, the Tamil Malei, is the mountainoos district m 
the south‘Central portion of Ceylon, aud I pari* nmpdul;i 
is the topmost range (literally, zone) of it, that is to «a) i 
the district between the modern sanatorium Kuwar E till a 
(wrongly pronounced by the English Xew Hailyerj and 
Adam’s’Peak. We must read the name of the place 

accordingly. . . 

As to the divergent personal names, they are both posMble. 
But ITabft-iakkhitu (not * the protege of the Great One, 
but simply * link kb ha the Great') occurs twice only—once 
us tho name of a pre-Buddhistic ascetic at Jatukn. 4. 44 -j, 
and otico as the name of the Buddhist missionary who went 
in Asokn's time to Afghanistan (Dipavamsa, 8.6; Mahuvamsu, 

71, etc.), Subgha-rakkhita, on the other band, is frequwnt. 

It is given already in tho Tin ay a as a specimen of on honour¬ 
able name (Tniays, 4.8, seo 3* 169). It is the name of one 
of the poets whose verHca are preserved in the Thera GutU.i 
(verso IU9'| : and of both lLo brethren (of Buddhas time) 
mentioned in tho curious old story (at Blip. Coin., 19%) on 
counting one’s chickens before they or® hatched. 1 ,e 

■ Tbs star rwsa in Ok “ Anbfca tn Is la BsLW* 

TEmiIuii ThIb% +>lc. 
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name occurs, too H Severn 1 times in the old inscription * 1 and 

IffS?*', , ni “ “ U a ™ '“> ««'!)•• And Che .iilhor of 
KV J?1S* a " S “Wl>a™k5r,.nnd of « Tiki on the 

khodd. Sitth. „ 0 „ ^ olbw h , D - di , lere 

, glw r.ikkhita raontumod in the Alik. .Silini. p. i«7, 
nnd . .lory „ told of Li„i in Vi.nddhi If.ggJ Tin, 

L’Z’Sh 7 * *" “ d * “ »™< poobttblo 

tnat this ia the man referred to. 

*■* Ti«o .l,„ ,.rod in llo.tho 

P 3 ,J[ , F“ “ [l “ “* I,CT Ti««« of the Porivlrn. 

p. d, nod Ik. Jtnhl. Ton. of the Sole Soog.ho. p, 77 . 

?£££ ‘w^t^on^S If Tl- “• 30 

of the Atthn SSl[ni ( p°220 l * PP* 903 > 203 - 

®* Hubs Maliya I) DTa 0 f r--i , . 
mtm as the one of the aame f - LlVc ! l w doubt the same 
*rho ii 5 said in iv. \r ti7 r ' nniUea n quite oncmintnon one, 

in the second OflJrttirfr a ?' to flourished 

connection then with the i *° bfm hwn in clo§E 

Pei*. At Jiitaka, it filing „„ Ad™'* 

Mali Hahn Dexa. The ti * 1 miTllc is slightly different, 

Mnlija U low!, Apf] „ P .? njd 1111,116 “ Deva; Mali or 

r—Irn. p. tWs - pro ™ “ ^ “ *■ '»« •< 

Of the fire Jlinkiu four .. 

One the T' ia passages. 

In tbctpnMflgc occur dso U fl T> . ' Ifle "i ,0Qt ' (i ™ly at I, 490 . 

in the other paiwige j t , m<?3 of Them* not mcntiooed 

the two IWd in qiwrti0 ^*“ 7-Mr follow that 

re tho ^ wont forth 

1 Gunfalgfem; „ 

J IMTjiTftrfiiLft 3^ * "£*** 313 5 St«M Of Rhi L 

* So, Dr. H.M nitrnrd Bods’, T , hlIt ' ^ U# ‘ 

\ upi^ DlJ», H ImJjjj Id y Li i g fl _ fc, 

4 tw JLP.T.fl., i 9Vtf ^ 1 ^ *oqi*4p aM Ohc Siam^ 


THE LAST TO GO FORTH* 




in that particular Jut aka. The theory of the traii?i 3 jigrfltioti 
oi Karma is e efficiently elastic to look upon all the Theme 
as having been connected, in a previous birth, with all the 
JiTtak&a. 

The two Thera A referred to nre 

1. Dlmmum-gutta, the Earth-Ankara mentioned uho, as 
jsucL, in the Pali MeiMthitisii (Tumour* p. 197). Hi a floruit 
will have been about 130 DC. 

2 . Mnbii Niiga, resident at the Pavilion of Lbe Black 
Creeper. Ho is the hero of the interesting *tory at 
S Limau gal a Vilas [nT, 1, 190. 


There i* also, perhaps, a third Thera mentioned at 
J.Ttnku, 4. 400 and not at Jitaka, 6* W- For the mm* of 
No. 4 in the first list above k Bhaggari-visI Uah5 Tkm, 
and the corresponding name at Jatakfl ? 4* 400 is Bbaggiri- 
vSeT lluha Ueva. But it is probable that, either m the one 
passage or the other, there is here a wrong reading, and 
that the same person ia meant in both plum- I he locality 
la olnjcist certainly the same. There may well have been 
a Ueva mud a Tissa in the same hermitage; but it is not 
ii*ucl 1 for two Thera*, each of them so distinguished as to 
have acquired ike distinctive epithet oi Muhii, to be dwelling 
together* a rule, one more learned and aged Bbiksbu 

was at the head of each small residence. It would only \xi 
ill the one Fjr two large mouMteries i'n the b!g towns that 
several such wonld be found together, and a* bear 
nowhere else either of Bhaggari or of Bhaggin, it wna 
certainly not a place of much note or size or importance. 
Are wo to understand two men who were successively 
presiding over a small hermitage ni this kind f Here a gain 
we must await the publication of further texts from the too 
neglected old literature of Ceylon for the solution of the 
doubt. 

It id evident that these Them* are red personages. In 
the lew scraps of the early Ceylon texts that have already 
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been published we have, as is shown in these notes, sufficient 
information as to their opinions, and ns to their oh nr hu ter, 
to 'warrant the hope that, when the texts are completely 
before us, we may be able to reconstruct, to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, tho literary and intellectual history uf 
Ceylon in the second century R.c.'. 

Meanwhile, we have another in stance of the interest, from 
the historical point of view, of the chance references 
incidentally buried in whet teem, at first sight, to bo merely 
foolish old stories. 
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Berlin, Komerttrassc, 
July 7, 1901. 

Hmav BTHBOB !»»«.-«» ™ l " J“’° ,h ” 

honour to writ*, t. yon « *>w “ ““ r =‘ uUon 

thp Chinese Agmnaf to the Puli Kikayais. , 

The material* of both ure pretty much the same, hut the 
order of arrangement is strangely afferent for exump o, 
I raay giro the following comparison* of ft few oi the 

fifty-sis. Sarny ntta*: * 


Koslai ftwiannTA. 


CKijfEBt p * u ‘ 

1 ... I. 1 

2 ... 111,3 

ft ... 1,4 

4 ... 1,3 

5 ... I. a 

u ... I.- 

7, 8, 9 wanting 




P1*1* 

10 

-1 W m 

1,9 

u 

m a. A 

I, 1IJ 

12 

ABi 

wll tiling 

13 

* * ■ 

n r 4 

14 

III 

X, 3 

15 

■ 

wanting 

16 

■■ * -1 

1.3 


C&prjiBfl* 

1 

2 

it 

4 


MaHA SAilVLTTA. 

Pali. east*™* 

1.9 
I f 19 

n, 5 

1. I 


5 

6 
7 
S 


Flu. 

II, i 

M 

wan ling 

n, a 
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f'nrsiiti!. 

9 

1U 

n 

12 

13 

14 


f'HrVESE. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

0 


Mara Hamyuti t (eowtiitmt}. 



Cm.tiAL 

P-iLI* 

rn f 4 a -5 

15 

II, 10 

i, 2 & d 

10 

III, 1 

i,i 

ir 

III, 2 

11,4' 

18 

II, 2' 

1,4 

10 

n, o 

IT. 81 

20 

11, 8 

Uhikkhu sT 

SuiYLTtA, 


Pi«, 

rfiiNiig, 

Piti. 

1 

6 

. 10 

2 

f 

1 

4 

3 

a o 

0 

9 

9 .. 

7 


1 

3 

3 

4 
6 
ti 
7 


Pall 

J1 

9 

0 

10 

-J- 

1 

2 

4 


^ AXOFsa Sa^IYI-TTA. 


CHITElJfit, 

H 

n 

10 

U 

12 

18 


Pah, 

wonting 

a 

12 

a 

Wonting 

1 


the Puli tfelta ’| l '■ ^ '* t!le ltith Sattama in 

rende^ * 111 , ^ tb * Chi ^- ^er, the title 
Viliam i 3 otid L ^"P 9 11 tnmdjitiDii of 

in the ^ -** 

atidoiwna atory in tin? 3|J*JU4'>° ** reforenco Ul tbe 

» gi«fi by ° f . in lI «> Chinew 

Pali, and the titles ore * JC .* r from that of tbu 

are sometime different. Thu,;_ 

[ Uirt^rEHt. 

«*«*, **«sk Th "»*“*• 










CHINT.SF. AGAJfAS AND FA LI SIEXXAB* 


m 


Ciu^ 1 - 

Parrot 
Ctinek- 

Moliya-phog^uno. 

Enmn. 

Seven waggon rs. 

Pa ruble of arrows 

The deviations in mat ter, ibough wsnaltv inconeidemble, ore 
sometimes interesting- Thus in Samyutte, 7, Anuruddh* 
is said to have recited scripture verses 
Those are given In the Chinese as 


Pau- 

Snbtm. 

Sumogimiu 

Kakaknlpatufu 

A ri ya- pari yeaan a- 

Rath;i -viiilU (Rcbvs oi waggons). 

Mulunkyn- 


1. Udamie. 

$j. Pariyana Pnliyayuni of 'he Asoka Inscriptions). 
». Gatlins preached by Stha virus (Tberagatba ?). 

4. Guthas preached by RbikkhnnTs (TherigStim f). 

5* VsTrga of principle 
H. Muuigatha, 

7. Sutras 


Tho names mentioned in the Chinese remind us of some of 
the scriptures recommended in the Aik>ha inscription. 

We «oe in the Pali Nikityas pretty often mention of 
Theme. In the Chinese lg»m» the tide occurs, as far as 
I know, only thrice-the title Ayushman bemg other¬ 
wise in such eases. Can we conclude cither that the Chines 
version is derived from traditions dating Ul1 B *® “ tbe 
history of Buddhism when the authority of TUcrat was not 
yet sdidified, or it descended from a school antagonistic to 
the authority of the orthodox Tlieras t 

In the Pali tfikayus we dad sometimes the names of ,,,,,, 
Angus whore the holy scriptures are mentioned. We have 
in the Chinese always heth*. I ** here only to.fact 
that the division into twelve Pravacanas-chanictenzed b> 

Niigtirjuna in his P»jao-I»»aniit2-^“ « being W 
Mahaynnistic classification in contrast to the nme of the 

l [Nq dual-t din TETSct is tlir PArtyulul Book «t ibv SullJI Nipnl*-—&>.] 


coftEEsrox n k nck* 


Uinavanists—is in no way EmliiKtvely ynh^vanijitic, betsati^ 
tile four Chinese Aganrna are HmayiujifltiG* 

Kern with in hid Manual |p. '!) that tho term Mfitrka- 
hekmgi to the Northern tomitiologv, The term h repeatedly 
u*Gfi by the later Mahay musts* But we find no mention of 
thw ter to in the Cbidese Aganuia. On the contrary, the 
^etm occurs in the Pali (Anguttaru, voL iii + p. I7D, and 
elsewhere). May this fact indicate that the distinction of 
the Southern and the Northern is not y l wars thorough¬ 
going? In the Chinese Agnmus the following tctscs are 
repeated at least twelve times:__ 


Among sacrifices fire h the highest ; 

Among Chanda* . U ft) the SSvItti g ® g£ ™ 

^ It '5i can not be read SSvitif, hut Rome thing like 
SarittTJ ; 

Amflng men king ; 

* * . 

11 ■ 

Amonf> nil berngs, ra(!ll atld ]] eTa9 

Buddha alolio is itifi highest. 


I could not find these it, the Pali Xil™. In ull the 

which V % With ,te Chinese in other respects, in 

Inch these v*n*. ure found, they nre wanting. T find 

(hem, with exception of the W ' t ■ tV Jg * t 

the Sutta Nipiita. Wore thJ u l \ hft,n# . utta ° f 

and the Suita Kitatu M J kter to ika 

Pull Slimy us p * ’ ^ ^eluded from the 

Uo bum in 1,S^ - f ° na ? Ted in the Chinese 

lo two different *" bQtk 

Samyukto Amuou \i i, , b *™ fl r^fsago in the 

Either version would be H»vT ' 1* iu birascl1 '' 

vcdA not B dvlcrn h hut ti - ' that the origmul 

Xipite , T . t &, Zr^»» «“ 1- .he Bntt. 

I mention Uiio caw r,nl v . * VatutbUll ■ ulntad.’ 

ih* Chine* version toovtiiri ;,nentlc, n to tie foci that 
? m light on ojegado. 
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In the Pali Gosiiiga (Trenckner, p. 212 f.) we see the 
mention of uz disciples of Buddha._ In the Chinese ™r«on 
of the saute test one more, Katjayana, is added. In the 
conversation* arming them Moggallana plays, in the Pali, 
the part of a disciple who is welt versed in the principles of 
the Phrimm* and their analysis. In tho Chinese version 
that role is played by Katyayana. and Mandgalylysaa 13 the 
one who is famous in his exertions and in the practice of 
itldhi. When we compare this with the talents of the 
disciples, as men tinned in the Piili Aiiguttuta, i, 14, we 
may see that the Chinese version is in accordance with 
iho general tradition. For, in the Aiiguttam, i, 14, 
Moggallilnn is the best of the ' iiMkinuinitoam ' and ffiuwua 
of ‘ ictukh iff mm bha*ita«*a nit Mirim nttham rM^/nittanaui.' 
The game is mentioned in the Chinese Ekottara. May this 
deviation show that the Pali version is not always more 
original or purer than the Chinese ? 

Thevarses in the Sarvastivddin Vi nays, of which I wrote 
t„ vou in l ho lost letter, exist in four passage* in the Chinese 
Aganms. The first occurs ut the end of a Sutra corresponding 
to the Pali Muhnaaniavu. Ilere they are followed by verses 
very similar to those' in the TGth Suttn of the KhandKa 
■Saipynttu. The second is in a Sittm treating about ntiimtd 
in "then Sarny uk In. The last two are in the sixth vargn of 
the Ekottarn, as I wrote to you, 1 am not able to find them 
in the Pali STikSjae. It would be strange if such verses, 
very well fitted to espress tho morality of primitive 
Buddhists, should not be found anywhere in the Puli. 

As to tho meaning of the word SabJimpati, T don T know 
whether tho explanation is now decided or not. In the 
Chinese Agnuins ho is often mentioned a* “ Bmlima, the 
lord of the Shaba world. 1 ’ The word Shaba is the 
Ju panose way of reading the Chinese Jg, and in 
Japanese Buddhism tho term express always this world 
and has tho connotation of expressing the world in which 
•ill things are impermanent and painful. It is clear that the 
transcription was originally intended for Saha or something 
like it. 
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Thftse uft only fragmentary mid miscellaui-tnn notices, 
which lay uq ertaim to onv conclusion. But I ventured 
to write them in tbe hope that I may, by getting help 
from you and other Puli scholars, be encouraged to carry 
my researches in this line further, so as to arrive at w>me 
definite results about the historical relations of the two 
literatures. —With sincere wishrs, yours, 

Dh. AvmKi. 


’J. I«K FoUll OLA-SSKti (IF BoomuM Taste as. 

My okas Si k,—T he classification of the Buddhist Tantriis 
into four orders (krijiT 1 , earyii°, yoga®, nnuttarayogs taalrafl) 
is well known from the suggestive indications of TSrntiithrt. 
The emnuenition can be found in JiUchke [Tib. [lict., *. rm 
rgjndi, or ia T5 nddell m " Tam a]na], M p. 152, and elsewhere. 1 

at t c txaoL signification of tie* technical names bus not, 
MJ fur aa 1 k ™ w > bithorta ascertained. 

It mat, there I ore, be useful to the few Hcholurs (very 
*? ■ ’^ lt 1 er(:!sttl ' 1 ll ie mutter to cal] attention to 
^ tteutiae (Padmat antra) cleverly emu- 

is titejS | S’ ter 01 tHl * W ° rk ' lntf0duCtDI 7 ««***- 

d -»• 

the prAMysm^(ak f ann, * lfh and 

The third, krig&pM^ is ^ oll lhj 
with the construction of t, wretnomus eonnccud 

altars, etc/* ° f hoilSeB ’ temples, idols, 

the celebrationV’“ P**®* 1 ^ worship, cap. at 
ffi£/drirfAr,.etc + UlB ha\a festival®^ 1 jut iuinta iju, 

^ iStti KV 4,1 Eii'UillIL^IUj. PtTirliL. 

^ "t .. 

’ P- 73, n. a i p. 146, j. 


THE FOUR CLASSES tit* BUDDHIST TAJSTEAS. BOI 


We may well understand the Buddhist cksaiflcntbu in the 
same wmv- So fur as concerns the yQg*d&ntra r eec the second 
chapter of the Pancakrnoim 1 As tor the kfiffd , the nature 
of such compilLvtiooB as the Eriy^amuccaya shows It to be 
similar to the above. Regarding the mrya Q ^ compare the 
Adikamiaprodlpa. 

The anmUarayogu (chiefly concerned with practices of 
high mysticism, cwjjJO snnets xancli$ 3 j ^ unknown to oui 
Vius^&va (P^iicardtrili) boutcCh”-! remain, dear Sir, yours 
Faithfully, 


Louis dk la Yallke Poi'ssix. 



1 YHjmj Spuknuuaiai tuk»j« j^atantFan^irati^. 


Sistri 
p. 2 ii> 


m im; .lif. ots-* -i 

R C, Bwtall, J.B.A.S., 19 W. p- *!)• 


mi. 
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jfciTDEs sun i.fcis Dt albcxes de l'AkahU’ Meriwokale, 
Tol. I: Hndmmoht. Pm* Is Comte tit? J. s it users. 
(Lcidc: EL J. U rill, 1901.) 

This is tho first volume of an elaborate work ou die 
dialects spoken in Southern Arabia. It is not staled el early 
which particular dialects are included in the picseat volume, 
but the author tells ua that the second is to treat of the 
dialects of Drithina. "I the countries of the Wahid! (tipper 
and Lower:, of tho TUnyor, of tho countries of ar-Bwtw, 
of Harlb-Boyhim, etc.; and tho third will give the 
geography mid ethnography of the country between ‘I man 
md Toman. These are to bo followed by a voluminous 
dictionary of the dialects or the whole of Arabia; so 
the complete work, together with the author’s previous 
analogous publications, will form a regular Encyclopudis 
Arabic*—a monument of scholarly, painst aking research. 

Tho author, who is u Swede, lived among the Arabs 
for twenty-eight years, Applying himst*ll to the studs of 
their language; so Lbc result of bis researches given in 
the present volume may bo considered beyond the reach of 
criticism, especially as ho is almost the only European who 
has methodically attempted t D study the Arabic diubicU 
spoken by the Bod ulna of Southern Arabia. 

Tho plan of the work is excellent It begins with extracts 
—poetical and prose—dictated to the author by several 
Bedulns, and carefully revised three or four times. These 
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are given in Arabic character with ail the necessary vowel- 
mark» supplied, also a trunilitcmtion, which is almost 
indispensable, as many of the worda are pronounced very 
differently from the way those acquainted only with the 
ordinary literary Arabic would be inclined to pronounce 
them. It is tg be regretted, however, that the author did not 
adhere as closely Q3 possible to the system of tPimaHtemtion 
approved by the International Oriented Congress of 1894 
with a view* to uniformity. The author's system may he 
very clear to himself, but it takes the reader some Lime to 
get accustomed to it. For instance, who would imagine 
at first Eight that f is intended to represent ihv letter jy P 
After the text comes a literal translation in French, Lind 
then a commentary which contains a critical and grammatical 
DLHEdysis^ of all tho dialectic words and much useful Lind 
interesting information. The prose extracts, which follow 
the pyc:try p are chiefly accounts of the different haudSerofta 
of Tltidramsit ; and next come* an alphabetically arranged 

p o^Siiry i.'i nil tho dialectic words occurring in the text. 

und under each wurd ii * reference to tie puceA in which 
it occurs. 

lu u note s.v, (pp. ft>-92) the author dispose 

of a popular fallacy of very old standing, HjUierto we have 
been accuatorued to call the Dothan, province of Arabia 

r rv ^ ^^dratnaut } f and lu believe the name identical 
with the Hazannavoth of Scripts (Genesis, s , 26). In 

“tr™8 "> l ““ '<* ■‘ym.I.gv »« .whorl taw. 

, '“ l t,,e ’' sri ">™» ‘raMm dot!.'; «Ld Mr. Beni 

r/“j rr,Y''“ ■**■** -.«» «*«. 

or vaiie y ot death * M i f* * ~ 

ridicules this idea though h T? ^ %******* ha ™' er ’ 
as to the true etvrnul^y ir ^ hypothesia 

his statement iriuth i th f T W “ ™ 7 

by come of the native-, ■ | Ici ,* “ P Hmouncea 

* Hud ramiit J which latter h S' bul Dlm commonly 

T -? t C " KCI ~- v rf 

Mukuljii h. bo, tmd j, 1 ^ "f’ _ lh f* 1 “ «“>*“ ■"<> 

IurdamiJt r but thinks this 
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merelv u transposition of the letters. At any rate, he sap, 
the simple form of the word is (Hadronl), and the 

termination ^j-which b very common in the names of 
places in the Mahrii country-u probably a plural (df or 

* Tn spite of the immense labour bestowed by M. le Comte do 
Wber* and others on the study of Arable dmbcte mueb 
still remains to be done. As he says ip. lo ) i _ 
vieudra Mbut qd. *™™ dW conn*™.* pxofondo 
de la langne, cheque et parlce, ponvant renter *«£*«"? 
ct cviter les danger, s'a vent nr era dans le end de la A 
dans le 'Asir, die* lefi tribus erranles des GuWffl, uutom 
gmnd desert ? On nous noie de publication a de grammar, 
tsndis qu’on onblie quo nous avens une lungue, nuceune 
com,no cello de Babel. partee encore 
meins modifiee. duns L'intdrienr de r Ax** P- 
de ini liters de bedmiius-et que nous ne commons pas. 
L’ocaddmio de Vienne eut le grand merits < cn\oyer 

en-iditkm ..Jr in,*™ 1 » «ta«. r* *" f-f 

Mo> i»f*» 1- "«“*■ f™ M “ ia 

p U b,^««^ pripTt «■ leD, «!«,■ 

d ™ t’Arebie du Sud, »r h. l»~S»« -*» a-*”‘ *' 1 "* 
- Southern drnblu, the -* 

result, muv 1* .n.irip».e.l from . «« ** f ; ** 
lnnpn, S0 , (or diulecL,?) of the ^ <«■*"» end , 
i Lhiiii torn) tribe,. The former live- the 

of oe-Sliihr, nn.1 the letter-relied nh,o the t/** ® J 

tribe—oecuPY tho Suhhdn Moontutne und the «d from 
Cepe S : J.W.. to - ** » 

enlled Jti-* -'V (BilW " WM ' ■'"**** V* 

■ verier ef rare,: i. bdiered, with “, ta ^ 

TmgMyte OountrJ epohon of m the !“■(*“■ 

lAi' UH ft see.* also Indian Antiquary, July, 1« J0 . 
pp' 211-215 } Like the aborigines of Suqutmk (Sokotm), 
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llu^ are essentially Troglodytes even at the present day ; 
and ns they correspond closely in appearance and habits with 
the Beduin natives of Sokotra, fat tiro philological research 
will in all probability show a corresponding similar!Ey in 
their respective languages. If this be proved it will opt 1 !! 
an interesting field for ethnographical conjecture. 

j, Stcakt Kino, Major. 


El'AhkAm ES'StnLTiiAxnfA. Truitd do droit public mnsnl- 
man d'AWl-Hawaii Ali ibn-Mohammed ibn-Habib 

el-Mawerdi, Irnduit et annoti- d’apr&i fc» sources 
oriemalcs par le Comte Lttty OsTlsoHUO. Fast 1. 2. 
« . (Puns: E. Leretiy, 19Q0-L) 


, -J-nhammadan civil lavr has hitherto largely occupied 
the researches of scholars in consequence of its practical 
™ in connection with the government of the J^sioos 
ot Western powers in Moslem countries. With tl!c political 
code, on the other hand, the case has been different. Owing 

Eum.In ' kl1 aWe ° pUJ e niodifieuLiijn* introduced by 

their MalmmmaZlLnden? °* 

much importance for , i /T ' a0t lX VV tlR ™ i o£ ™ 

received very little utremion ^ h “ 

throws con^dereblt liehc'' !!tl Muhl,nil " ttduns 

It Mu, ,W £ “T 

esplams the peculiar *v«tL t . ph *“ P* 3 ? 1 ^ 

Often so strong* to Western ,r J ‘“ CCo "* ,0 1 11 Dl Ul ° Caliph*^ 
and pretexts of many of the £l “? ilktftS) llw causca 

a large portion of K^em ^ ^ UP "* 

the principles gaverninxr a ‘ h> * litia 1 ' eT taling to ns 
the Caliph's empire, uf t v !' ol * stli te administration of 

oubject. which neverieonia t< 7 llterilturB u P Dn Liie 

of which very littlo h * , llTe ^ cn ver y extensive, and 
al-Ahknm * 11 ^ "*** lb * treaty 

the meet popular." ’ “PR 6 ""® to bo the best known and 
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The author, Abu’1-Hasan ‘All ibn Muhammad al-MdwnrdT, 
d •fiim mia jurist of the Shaii‘1 school, was bom at Basra m 
a-h. 364 (o4i. 974}. He commenced bis studies in his native 
town, afterwards completing them in Baghdad, where la due 
course lie attained to the degree of * Shaikh/ Afterword* ho 
held the post of QSdi successively in several provincial citieis, 
being finally recalled to Baghdad to receive the office of 
Qiidi’l-Quddh, or Chief Justice, which he held until bis 
death m a.h. 450 (a.U. 1058). Besides the work which 
is now under review, ul-Mawardl also composed a treatise 
entitled Qawinln uMVizIiruh, dealing with the kw relating 
to the Vizit rule, u M8. of which is preserved in the library 
of the Oriental Academy at Vienna- Al-Mawardi’s Ivitab 
td-Ahkum os-Sultanlyoh, which would appear to Lava been 
composed at the desire or hie sovereign, a described by its 
author os containing an exposition of the laws which govern 
the exorcise of administrative power. It is divided into 
twenty chapters, each of which is subdivided into numerous 


figetianfl* _ 

Tho first chapter treats of tho Caliphate. It opens with 

a definition oi the Caliphate a H the Vioegerenoy of the 
Prophet for tho protection of the Faith and tho government 
of the world. The existence of a Caliph is obligatory at all 
time. It midi should cease to exist, ipso fatu two parties 
cotul into being in the State, the one existing of those 
persons whoso attributes fulfil the conditions necessary to 
qualify them a* doctors on behalf of the nation in the choice 
of a Caliph, the other of persons qualified to be invested 
with the Caliphate. The electors, who are regarded as 
representing the nation ami acting for it, arc those persons 
in the state who are technically known oa “ the people of 
loosening and tying,' 1 tltat is, all Shaikhs, or learned 
doctors, of approved knowledge, piety, and orthodoxy, who 
are properly qualified to pronounce decisions (regarding 
legality or illegality) according to the Sacred Law. j 
JL 'the electors domiciled at the seat of government 
acquire priority over those domiciled elsewhere. I* F 1 *?™ 
eligible for the Caliphate the following seven qualifications 
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art Tiweflsatj r namely, justice, approved learning in theology 
and hw, complete possession 0 f ft ll BQnse% f u l] power in uil 
Qurjif ^ ra<: ^ ea ^ wisdom, courage, and lineage of tho tribe of 

Besides the above manner of constituting a Caliph, bv 
‘ f c ion, t ert is al so another way, namely, by nomination 
r a pt'- 1 l off C (iliph. The nominator is bound to choose 
person posseaaLngall the necessary qualifications, nnd may 

anti - f ltn ' nve9te ^ (*» heir-apparent) bv bis own 

uthonty without consulting the elector*. There are, 
however, d ISBCDL!eElt Bpiin thk w 

- Jr T*™* rjf ni ™ than ono Caliph at the same time 
ititPthJ , more than one Caliph should happen to be 
which Jr'Ji 1 ' ^i 150 t ™ B ’ l jriorit J’ °f investiture decides 
TMtitnr J J T- 1H case of simultaneous in- 

oi -**“» * « 

tb^Tthe U L:,ll P !l baa been duly invested, it is necessary 
IhW Z T Dt — of the fact, 

Uvy' of? thm jt flh0u]d ^ P—«1 

ES£/i££ l'. 1 " **r * w ««. The 

Caliph absolutely ' ^'T^tron of the State to the 
to obey him hnnlicitl ^ J ™P tBBentftt jvfl, and is bound 

•s Srs?Sili w "?r 

which m-T annul m 

render it W] to j„ 1. ^tiph s investiture and 
** » “* “**. th, ebaptor 

different State officer *■ ^ gorif3 "»*•* which fall the 

authority* ' " lom Caliph may delegate 

The second chanter f> „ 

Virior. Two kinds 0 f v ^ nCDrDcd with the status of the 
delegation *’ and *** dcGned > namely, “of 

behalf of hiaivj^'™ Powers tQ oct uo 

through ethers) in Lr P^ 01ir| lly or by commission. 

*“* W"S .W « toSSS"* , to ™» JuS»—t 

neecssuy be identical with S” 1 *?™ f ° r 1)ia must of 

™ **" * bl <* «• ttfquiaite for the 
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Caliphate, with the exception of lineage. Ho musl also 
possess a thorough, practical knowledge of the arts of war 
and finance in all their details. This last qualification is 
indeed hold to be the very "pivot of virierate,” withont 
which no State can be satisfactorily governed. The ap¬ 
pointment of a Vizier of delegation is not valid unlaw the 
terms used by the sovereign in coil!erring the office express 
dearly the ideas of pieuary power and delegation of power, 
but it is not necessary lliat the Vizier should have a written 
and sealed comtnissiun w long os those conditions are 
fulfilled. Although a Vizier of delegation has plenary 
powers to act for his sovereign, nevertheless lie is under 
obligation to keep him informed of all h» measures ntid 
proceedings, the sovereign reserving to himself the right 
of revision or veto, except in the matter of legal judgments. 
In general the powers of such a Vizier are exnotly similar 
to those of the Caliph, excepting in three reaped*-** can 
neither namimtn hie successor, nor resign his functions, nor 


remove an officer iippo i u t wl by his bo vert ign. 

The functions of a Vizier of execution are of a fur more 
restricted nature, and consequently the qualification* required 
of him aro of u different order. His duties consist in 
transmitting and executing the orders of the Caliph, and 
in keeping him informed of all current events in the Mate. 
He is In fact a mere executive agent, who may. or may not, 
be associated with his master in his deliberations, and whoso 
appointment requires no formal commission. As regards the 
qualifications requisite for his office, a Vizier of execution 
need be neither free nor learned m the kw, but it is 
necessary that ho possess the following seven attribute.: 
honestv, truthfulness, disinterestedness, blmuelossn^s, goo 
memory, intelligence and sagacity, and freedom ^ P»»»- 
If he should be associated with his sovereign w delibnit.oti, 
Lo must ulso pos®M sound judgment imd prQCti^ P° i 
knowledge. Women arc not eligible for the \ i™* of 
execution, but Jaws, or Christians, tuny be appointed to 

the office. i *i,„ 

In the third chapter arc set out the laws reguiu g 
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appointment and administratine powers of the Governors 
of particular poftioQS of the Umpire* The governorship of 
# P ro y* ncr! i or city, rnaybe of two kinds* general or special; 
nnd the farmer kind may be either by designation or by 
usurpation. 

A govern or-gen end has plenary powers within the limits 
o hie jurisdiction* His functions are as follows: the 
organization of the troops, the administration of justice, the 
co Gotioa of the tuxes, the defence of the Faith and 
protection of the life, honour, and property of the people* 
the application of the penal law, the direction of public 
pnn t and the argrmimtinTi of the Pilgrimage. In addition, 
i e j.dera oi his Government in arch with those of 
enemies Gem lory, the governor of a province m under the 
oblige turn of Sacred War. 

A gnpernor-general M by designation” h chosen and 
kr tl. Mpk, „ r by „ Vizier of Jologolioo 

lb " “ n “ nt « f *e Mil*, or bj- th. Vizior * U. -» 

•OlborUy l„ otm TLt , , ifiralifiIls ' n0CiMrv 

h, oa™ „ j„ w with ^ ^ for . Vki ; r 

“idt To ”"', ^ “ » W 

“ Viri " “ f ***«*»■ >»“ U» I— 

his rlc-nutv I ^ 1 1 "* ' llii r, ' Vu authority to hut »s 

of fc ^ *■ 

tb« opporao toll,, i b "“ ,1 “» “ ot '“P"’- *tonm 

<*«> of bh notuh.J * of a Vkie * “ th » 

tnieu' poMeMio^^fo^ ™ ur P“ t,<Mj " « a F»«m who W 
™vi™, and with nZj , *°T P " rtlcra of tLu Ctfph'i 
wpedient loWlizshiH „„ t’ ^ 11 bftS beon found 

P^WMioh of the territory hi! 7"' T COljfirn ‘ ^ »» the 

of *dtninistmlio!i u gay^^. * Wa ° d Wlth P ,am «y povreti 

"f-W" diffe 

power*. The runction* J" ‘ L >*ving mtiro 
uttiuu es tin»e r .i ri ’ / a SOi eruor “ special “ are die 
fe U "“' 5 .'“rol. «U. tie „ r 
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the administration of justice an4 the collection oJ the taxes. 
Also be may not engage in tsacred War on his own authority, 
unless first attacked- The qualifications necessary for his 
office arc the earns as those required for the Yiziemte or 
execution, except that it is indispensable that be be free and 
profess Islam. 

Such is a summary of the contents of the three chapters 
of ul-Mawardf s treatise an yet published. 

Count Leon Ostrorog, judging from the present instalment 
of h» work, has produced a most excellent translation. The 
original Arabic text, which is terse and idiomatic in style 
and full of obscure technical allusions, presents no small 
difficulty in the way of a .satisfactory interpretation. The 
Count-Version is dose without being too litoral, J’d at the 
soma time efficiently paraphrenic to read smoothly and for 
the tonour of the arguments to be followed easily. He has 
added most nccessurr footnotes throughout, and has prelixc-d 
a scholarly introduction treating of the theoretical hases d 
Muhammadan Jaw, that is, the principles by means of which 
it is elicited from the Quran and the Suunuh, which govern 
its interpretation, and on which tiro founded the abstract 
rights which belong to all Modems. The prelaw contains 
» biographical notice of ol-M5w«dl, iu whidi is collected 
nil that ia now known concerning him. 

A. G. Th 


11e»jc Eosha. Hem CmxnKA Barca. 

Assam esc is the language spoken by the grentir number 
of the inhabitants ul that portion of the Brahmaputra 
Valley which, roughly speaking, lie* between Sudiya an 
Bhubri in the Province of Assam. It i* "rimed to the 
plains almost entirely, the language bang spoken onlj to 
a very limited OXtaut iu the hills bordering on the Brahms- 
putm Valley on the north, south, and east. Grierson 
estimates that Assamese ia the language ^pokcu by J,4d V ^ 
people in Asaun; ho lias based his « the «n*u* 

figure 0 f 1881, those for 1901 not yet being available. At 
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one time it waa thought by some that Ajwimcw was a mere 
dialect. of Bengal^ but nt the present day most scholars 
affirnj tlmt Aiaunese is a separate hognugOi Nlftlullf Id 
p. f m 2 of \m Assamese Grammar, pa vs: * L Assamese is not* 
a* many suppose, a corrupt dialect of Bengali, but. a diet in ct 
nod eo-ordmuEo tongue, having with Bengali a common 
fioin-ca of current vocabulary,” Still more weight may- 
perhaps he given to the opinion of Grierson, who writes 
regarding ibe Assamese la&gmgc and literature oa- follows : 
-’- Whether the nation hm made the literature or the 
it I. rat uro the nation, 1 know not, but os a matter of 
Jliu. 1, both huvo been for centuries mid lire in vigorous 
existence. Between them they have created a standard 
it. ian^ anguago which, whether its grammar resembles 
m u ^Hgull or not, has won for itself the right to 
a wr.pjmtc, independent existence/ 1 Assamese literature 
r ^ e 3 consists of huranjf^ or histories; there are, moreover, 
RO'h n. igioua, poetical, and dramatic works in the 

T~ TO modi cine. TW celebrated 

■m ^ urnier, ^ Sin ^ ar Bevj translated the 11 Srimat 

aSX K ,T“" iM ” A “ me “ «> *«» KO. 

1 TT «f >1.« nKO.tta.od 

di.a.m-sf n "l Ti ^und Ihe ltan.ovanu into 

“rr, ,h - 

^waniwis T V of Wero works in the 

!reinstated i Dto ^ 

im, tmd of tale vr-.r / A mussmnnrie* m 

issued raised tnLbtta™ 

of 972 octavo pajt(Mt ,' , f iit? * ork uons.sU 

dictionary. In tfiu ^ J |] ma to bo an, etymological 

Uronson. The «];* ]t ** un improvement on 

trecwuitd. plants frotn f '\f?^ tk ° botun * Cal nomw of 
Euoootnta IVodJS?^? S "*> *• '‘Dictionary of 
Mythological names Kn > i Utt ^ 11 ^ Q k*ca consulted. 
in some caB «* 1 ^pWi^t’' L ^T * 11 froRI Dowson, mill 

The Jlemo Kashi! « thn ™ h , QVe been “^ed hy the editor. 

wbr> ri the author d othttw" t T ^ Ammme ftcholor p 

er ' Vgrks **“™g on the A^mese 
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language and on Assamese social ^status. Unfortunately 
Hem Chandra Raruo died before be wna able to publish 
bis work, so the Assam Administration, with the help oi 
Messrs. Gordon and Hem Chandra ©twain, prepared the 
manuscript for ibo press, and the Work bus recently appearo 
in print. All concerned are to be congratulated on the 
publication of the Hama Koshu, which should be of much 
assistimce to students m schools. Government offidals, 
missionaries, and others who wish to learn the Assamese 
lavage. - Q 

IjondoMt Jitnff 20 p 1901. 

Tut Taijhkibatu 'Sit-S hu‘aha ( 4I Memoihs of THt 
Poets") or Dawiatshah W* ‘Alsu u- ■ * 

BakhtishAh AL-GHAzi or Samahqasd. EdLted in 
the original Persian with Prefaces ami Indices b> 
Edward G, Browne, M.A., M.B., '* 

of Pembroke College and Lecturer m Per^an t 
University of Cambridge, [London: Luzac k Co„ IDOL.) 

Probably all students of the Persian language while 

lamenting" the scarcity of well edited lot th h 

meet of its aploudid literature, would allow “*** 

most pressing need, and the event which if i came to 
puss would facilitate the advancement of their knowledge 
in the greatest degree, is the appearand d' cnWBl cui.ions, 
cquippoii wiih complete Juices, 1 ^ k tbllt 

biographical works of reiorence. 1# flTl J 
hJhielv been brought home to the F»t 
collection of Soft doctrine embodied hv bat.du■■ d - „ 
in his Todhkiratti 't-Avhyd throws a flood - V 

them ; .ad there .re ao, » 6» •»“! ^ ta ™ 
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more than a local interest* e.g. that of Tabaristiiu by 
M uhammad b, Hasan b. Iffjmdijar* 

Tt k true that some of the work? in question have besm 
published in the East, but these are not always readily 
obtained; moreover, Oriental lithographs are unpleasant to 
read, and their utility ia very gravely diminished by the 
total wan! of indices. Such considerations led Mr. Browne p 
as wo learn from his beautifully w rit ten Persian preface, 
to project a scries of Persian Historical Texts. If Iso 
succeeds — as with the support and co-operation of other 
flchfilnrs ho doubt lees will succeed—the i^dn to fkju-dco will 
be enormous : m any caeo he has shown the way, nml 
provided futurr editors with ti model of supremo excellence. 

With the siopic exception of 'Anffa Lubdhu 7- JIMk, 
which Mr. Browne* utter axamining the almost. unique 
MS. in Lord Crawford's library, describes as n mere 
Anthology, containing liardly any biographical details or 
dates, the TddhMratu 7- Sfat'ctrti w composed in 1487 a.d, 
by DawlntshSh b. ‘Ala’u 1-Duwhi al-SamarqQndT. of whose 
life we know next to nothing, is the earliest work of its 
class that bus been preserved, tto bettor choice could have 
been made for the opening volume of the series. To quote 
Mth Browne— 


t in on tLi> whole the best Manual of Persian Litpniry 
ihtor\ existing in t.hc Persian language. Tt is also 
sirmi in*. r niigh lather discursive, and incidentally containi> 
" ? { ’ ncna ^tary; and altogether in my 

ST Z T 00111(1 K> “S which rl.c 

student of Persian literature wauli3 i 

end profit than this R e l B i ^ “ ^*1 

poetical frogmentn, se l!td m 1 \ T °! 

r ‘ . ' 11 QlL ^ Lf? w hole p with taste and 

judgment. frem the worts of seme hundred and fifty poets 
belonging to what is generally mmirinl \ . i • , 

period" of Persian litmturofil •w* 1 “ tU ° eW * 1 
is often said to end with J* ^ for som ° reason, 

Dawktshah amongst the dxT' ^ 13 itteludEd b >' 

eminent V” 

cocclufc,. .htt k, tnk l» . comidi.mMc "1®”'°'" E, ™ P '' 
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One does not expect a book of fhb «t * * a 
of sMpn bat it i» agreeably written in a manner that may be 
m\i\o lie midway between tie OulitUn and ******* 
Suhttin. 1£ the Style has no special distinction, it 1S ' as ? 
superior to much that passed for flu wntmg with the 
author’s contemporaries. In tto absence of an «*>*“* 
history of Persian literature, or even of Persian poe . 
student will find these Memoir, an indispensable source ot 
information, which he will used, hownver to aaptj^t 
and occasionally to correct, as far ns po^iLle, > r 
to scattered articles and monographs* The 

difficult, but some of the verses—pnrticnlurl> h ^ 

yersea cited in the .KfetfMr and those in Persian dialoct 
give ample scope for ingenuity either in 
mterpretntiotr, etrd Mr.Jto«™* »cto»l^e. «» MP ^ 

1* bL reived i, restoring tbcm freer Mr. X * " • Glbb ' 
il. PUton Melionruaby of Sr. Petersburg, und otto* 

Tire MSS of Duivlntshah arc very nutneroii*. <-t Hn 
Which Mr. Browne has chiefly used for this eduion three 

belong to tho Con,bridge PnivrMdy j’gfr, £ 

f r.ril! «‘a fine old MS. written at Jnhruni in 1 ars 

£TmV — tot by pro w E. D. Boar. Tfcy ***** 
two fdightly different recensions, which ™ no ^ 

endeavoured to combine 6r Latin MSS, 

to those who are acquainted > 

intd ,1... eat,™ of ^irin G derived <to«to". " 
probably Ure boat that eorrld hovo been adoptt • 

ZZ L ipanart, ttoombiriou., aad — P»» i 1 * 

copied with fidelity, if pot *ith nodcraundrrrg; to dan 

£« 

Wl 7, ; to recover the exact words of the original 

ZZ. 4 T- -'-v ™pt k * ““ 2 !^. tot Z 

be absolutely successful m t-wr> p 

Oriental scribe U not content to be a dull copyist . oicn 
Oriental «-r He a „ W1} to explain what 

m copytog l‘ e C T ' of Persian MSS.-tke occurrence of 
is a constant feature of £ , « t. :.. no 

the same matter in altogether different forma It * ™ 
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csHfjfrtiruiioii tu any that two versions of on episode or 
fliiocduttf often agree just an wight bo expected if w* knew 
t ut they httsl been written down train meint>ry s after a loag 
interval of time, by two individual to whom they bud been 
di i. tat L-d dim n ] tanooufily h Asa nf at tem pt to mx i gia n superior 
authenticity on the evidence of style would be extremely 
audacious and in most cases utterly ina politic* there ts but 
one alternative to the course followed by Mr, Browne, The 
ru t Semoie* /jrWrrti r may bo extended to injinu* triple 
In the Oldest MS. the editor will find the 1 msis of hi* text, 
- ' K " admit nothing except wbut uppeuTft to 

huvo been omitted carobsaly or by inUahanee. The rimpltaitv 
ot this plan commends 14 utid it should certainly be adopted 
"w ere \my one ui the exi-sting Mh?S. has a distinct pre- 
euun^eo m age and authority. It may ijo that the oldest 

ArjV -.mi " °. . l ^ the Bodleian copy (Ouseky 

. ! # LC1 W|W written only fifty years after the 

u work reproduce* it ,n QT0 fritHfulIy in sonic respects 
than does Mr, Jtrouuo’s tex( hut , f | * 1 

abridged, few will re-ret .h i i ' " C ° Py " ^ 

a * r - . 1l ^ aL be kufl preferred the eclectic 

Lli' bl^, ,'T*“ ’" , " 1 l! "= “‘W win Lis « 

£*" b ". “* *!* wd to ,1,0 boo, oJvoobigi 

o™^°“ S * ill ,‘ — ttxpkoouny BO Loo, 

oi torsion ” nJ dl ll>V f" 

Jfr Erowi w] v 1 3 heartily *y input hi zing with 

y^r *«.w 

work, iHH hope t 1 iei[ J ta ai,d “ M,lil " bl 

longer tbun is nec PBSarT P j” * '7-‘^ U {hhrTEil 

whethfirtiUsuticimiinn wiU i "“.“V L!gllly ^t^aUe 
tions will be (tuujg ■ , 11 Vcnfi( i ,l t that many emeiida- 

oocasiun to read it Un |„ ^ who may have 

Verses t perhaps in the Tnrti nnd dialect 

«* • *i . 1 . tifZXm. 

” u “ wot ?*” t' E t “ 
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been taken by Messrs. Firi.ll to produce a type that will 
satisfy the artistic taste of Muhammadans, who are eon- 
noisseurs in calligraphy. They most in deed be hard to 
please ii they do not appreciate the type selected — a a 
adaptation to Persia u uses of the Arabic founts of Bey rout. 
Tt$ delicacy and grace, compared with the pedestrian solidity 
of that employed e>g. by Lurie in his Lexicon* recall the 
famous Greek types of Aldus which make every page a feast 
for the eye and seem to add a frnsh beauty to immortal 
verye. The cover is severely business-like, and we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Browne, or Ids publisher^* bad 
indulged a little in “Pftr&ici apparatus,” But this* at the 
worst* is n trifling acid superficial discord, The contents, 
beginning with the Persian preface which shows an 
astonishing commaud of the language such as probably no 
other European posBCSSCSi atid eliding with ihree Indices 
of the names of persons* places, and books cited in the 
test, are beyond praise. Most warmly do we congratulate 
Mr. Browne on the completion of a ta&k which must have 
occupied a great part of his time during the last five or six 
years, and nio^t earnestly do we hope that Ills magnificent 
cdhrts to raise Persian scholarship to the high level that 
has now beau reached in Arabic will l aspire a like onthiisiostu- 
nnd be rewarded with a full measure of smsetsa. 

R* A + N. 


The Htarronv of the Eahmani Dynasty. By Major 
J. S, King. (London: Luzae^ 1900.) 

The history of the Bahmani Kingdom, its rapid rise, 
its extensive spread so us to include the whale Dothan, iis 
wars, ita decay and break up all within a period of some 
140 years, make a remarkable chapter In the history of 
the Muhammadan period in India; and the coins of its 
Su]Urns have been attractive to the Indian numismatist by 
their beauty and by the completeness and variety of their 
legends. 

JULAjt. ItHU. 60 
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General Briggs' translation of the Tarikh i Fhi$ht/ih has 
made us familiar with that writer's history of the dynasty, 
and it bos hitherto been followed by writers as the 
authoritative one, but in this book we have a translation 
from the Burban i Ma’ftsir of ‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Ullah Tnhatabs, 
a rare MS. written a few years before that of Firishtah, 
with farther matter gathered from three ur four other 
Persian MSS. which the author studied. Major King 
describes Tubut aba's stylo us more omuto than that of 
Firishtah, but Inferior in general completeness, but there are 
in his Mb. some details of events not given bv Firishtah, 
and a different account U given of some other occurrences. 
Amongst these differences is one in the tist and genealogy 
of the Sultans, which shows tho value of having more 
than one account of things, viz. : the coins of the 
successor of baud, the fourth Sultan, have his name os 
al-Mugaffnr Muhammad Shah, hut in Firishiah's list he 
ib culled Mahmud, and he states that Bund wu succeeded 
by ius uncle Mahmud. This disagreement could not be 
eipluiiOHl until I abu tuba's history was studied. IIu states 
t at aud was succeeded by Ids younger brother Muhammad, 
um in t. ,i> ic is corroborated by two or throe other writers, 
nnt ier, Bnmeu hat similar discrepancy is not unfortunately 

" Dlea ^. “P* the writer, agree in stating that 

ihs eleventh Sultan was succeeded bv hi* non Nivatu Shah. 
So corns bearing that Saltan'* nam^ BFe Wo, but some 
w! h tbe name Ahmad Shah bin Humavun Shah Bahmani, 

in "which Kiriim Shah 

if ■ ' '£? d ® s ® ribe ^ (Sum. GAroH., 18S8, vol, xviii, p. 2G9). 
him to trail ! knf,Wwige rf tbe ^chhani dialect fats enabled 
eCi al ?S T *“* *» with 

£7S£3Th 3 r'?, find - «» -* 

through being'too exaciK- ^ !i“ J**® 11 * lwin *f Weflrisome 

be easily foiled with, It ? ^ 8lt ? ^le, of eTEJIlt? ’ Ux> ’ ™ D 

abundance oi adjective. and' 3 ^ B wper * 

of personal names. cenfawd with the reiteration 

A useful map ui,d map fade* 


are given, and the author 
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in to be congratulated on identifying so many of the place- 
names ub be has done, a task often of considerable difficulty 
owing to the names being Indian ones phonetically rendered 
and transcribed into Persian■ and. then, sometimes altered 
in the copring by omission or errors of the diacritical marks 
end by misreading of letters of the script. 


GtrajiM vi re Assy Eti esse, par V. Sr max and 0. Fo$skt. 
(Paris; H. Welter, 1901.) 

Since the first publication of the elements of Assyrian 
grammar by Professor Oppert in I860, many books and 
paper* upon the subject have appeared, from Hmoks's 
« Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar” in the 
Journal of this Society (Now Scries, U, pp. 480-H9), in 
1866, and the exceedingly useful works of Sayce and 
lien ant, to the very detailed grammar of Professor Fried. 
Delit^scb, which no student can do without, though a 
beginner would naturally find it much too voluminous for 
a really practical guide to the language. _ 

fn ihe work now under notice, MM, Scbeil and Fosaey 
have to all appearance tried to steer n middle course between 
excess and insufficiency of detail, the result being * book 
which in not by any moans unreasonable in the matter of 
•ize. The arrangement which they have adopted is also 
one which will probably recommend itself by its simplicity 
and logical order. It is when Looking through such a work 
as this that the old student has forced upon him the fact, 
that the advantages which dm beginner has at the present 
time are such as he would have given anything for when 

he himself beraji. # 

Then- arc, naturally, in a work of this kind, muny things 
with regard to which diil'ercnces of opinion may exist, though 
such are not now likely to prove in miy way serious 
stumbling-blocks to the student, whoso chief care should 
be to loom the facts, and trust to time aud mora perfect 
knowledge to solve all difficulties. He wiil hiiiisi,!!, in ^ c 
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end, if to persever^ bo in u position to judge whether n 
has changed into I by the mid-sound r (os in hu'mIu, tnhttfu* 
and ildudu), or m any other way, and whetlior *y n itfftr) or 
aa could have givan birth to m or not f and if so, how this 
change urate* Taming to the verbs, there b the question 
whether eighteen conjugations exists T os the authors 
indicate, or only twelve, m ia the general opinion among 
AsayriologiBis; and it is to be hoped that this addition to 
their number will not deter students from undertaking to 
acquire a knowledge of the language. The explanations of 
the meanings of the different conjugations (ructions -Stiff) 
are, as fiiT as at present known* correctly and clearly gfrcTi, 
a point which students ought to appreciate. With regard 
to the voices, it may he noted that Lhe forms with the vowel 
« (ftmsWif, sukiudu) were probably at first, os suggested 
by Professor Sayce, passives, er at least the form* which 
developed into passives ip other Semitic languages (as far 
os these have preserved than), and it is apparently due to 
tbifl fact that the form HdHufaktt^ fnr imlnkditt, with others 
which might he mentioned, occurs. 

Instead o£ the common root which is used to indicate 
the forma of the words in the other Semitic languages, the 
author* have adopted throughout the Assyrian root teiddv, 
4 to approach, to captureand ii i„ by means of this root 
t)LM ihe forms and vocalization d the various words of the 
Assyto-B abylonian language are indienled. Many student* 
t 1 P° r ut P a d hnd Lhls nn advantage, though those who have 
, n accustomed to the older notncncloture will regret the 
change. Even the must canservtitivc, however, will hurdly 
deny tint ji strong root is bettor for the purposes of com- 

W? 'tv' a ? J ono - It shown more dearly than the 
latter the dung* wluch the defective mote, wetter verbs 

andSfore^bKe 8 “J^r DTM * 

of and analyse them. ' mMB ^ to ** 0Unt 

P™^ 1 ? W “ vrr - v 

-o —pw w w h jf is. 
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section it would have added greatly to the interest sind 
importance of the rules, if the authors had tried to show¬ 
er. to put it leas strongly, to suggest—which el the phrases 
trwtod of und exemplified seemed to be poetical* l>uo 
appreciation of passages in the various inscriptions often 
depends on the proper understanding of this, and is no 
without interest from the purely poetical point of view. 

A very useful bibliography is placed at the end of this 
modest and unpretending work, the lists given containing 
all the grammars and monographs to which tho student is 
likely to want ,o t^fer. The author of this notice won 
unable to find, however, any reference to a work whose title 
he would li&ve liked to see, namely, the Assrru-Babylonian 
grammar of the lute George Bertiu, puhlish«l in the 
volume entitled " Abridged Grammar, of the Languages 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” in Wta. «• 
Simplified Grammar*, edited by Dr. Remhold Boat. 1 ... 

But what every student uud practical teacher among 
Assvriologbts ought to look forward to, b a grammar with 
tlTcuXm character,, like Professor Syce's but, 4 
anything, mare thorough. In addition to ft* husy men 
would most likely desire to ecu a work without aviation* 
Paper b not dear at present, and the typo may he squeezed 
a little closer, if needful, to accommodate the extra lines 
which would bo required. It is not every student who 
will at once seize the meaning, for instance, of the mystoo 
letters ‘Am-’ To all appearance, they stand for th e Te 
el-Amarna tablets, though that b not evident at first glance 
and it would be so easy. In most cases where them Utters 
occur, to put the word ‘ Anmniu' in fnU- One o e wi> s 
to which it is attached, meat, 'a hundred, occurs , 
may ho noted, in the time of the dynasty of IJunimurub!. 

Tho chapters on the phonology and the forms a t u ‘ n0, ^ 1 ‘® 
arc especially good, and the work ought to have considerable 

success. T 0 Piscuns, 
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t CoSTEiiTS UP Fu*K1GW Ohiektal Juubnais. 

X. ^httscikuft beh DEtnecnmr MnaoF^J-SssBHWW GEELtwitArr. 
Elihc] lT r Hfft 2* 

EjiLIp (l 1 .). Zur Gcschictitu der hebrai^ben Accent. 
Weiashacb fF. II). trber einige neuem Arboiten zur 

bnbyloiiioch-persisehen Gbronelogie. 

BradveJmniui (C,)- Fin urabisubor Bericht uber Malta. 
Ju&aen (F.). Alt* und neiudintiitisches 
Bather (W,). Judisch-FtTsisdiefl nil* Buchani- 

Oldenbi rg (H. . Zu Hirudin d^y. l. lU-_ 

Zur Exegerf und Knlik der ntuelleu 


Culcind (W, ), 

Sutras. 

Oldetiberg (IT.). 

Fraeiikcl (&)■ 

Fuse. is n. x. 

Mardtmuirn (J. H.>. Uiguriscbea. 

Sahnithese (F.). Zu B. Aufsat* S. 

Himrt fCl.). Zu Zeiwcbrift 54 S. 661 W. 

Nestle (E.). Kuthbi, dio Hebrimn. . 

Mills (L. H>). Tlits Inherent Towel in the Alphabet f 

the A vesta Language. 


Jtgvcdii, vi r 1-20- 

Za Payne-Smith Thesaurus flymens* 
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Band Iv, Heft 3 . 

Fmetorius (Fr,). Zur hebriiischen nnd ammaiachfla 
Grutuniiiuk. 

Geiger (W.). Maldmsche Studien, LI. 



im 
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BrockoltnaDn (C.). Das NuEijiihrslcat der Jozidh. 
'Holfff'M.j. Zat idpractikunde* 

BartL (J.). Einiges zur Kritik der MuftnliSfilijjiit, 
Irrimnip Tlicgrio der ursemitischen labialisiertcu 

GuttunJe. 

Hertd (J,) h Zwei ErzabluDgca nas der Bonner Ffito- 
pndesu TI&, 

tiuidi (I.). Dsr kthiopiscbe Sfnocloa, 

GuUziber (I,). "Saulenomiiner 11 ini Arabiscinni, 

Foy (W.). Zur altpersigehen InscLrift XR.d. 

Lewis (A. S.). Christian Palestinian, 

Eohtlingk fO.). TTW praija und apilnii. 

Horuvit.z (JL), Buliiqjii. 

IT, .Tonus ax Asiatjwe. (ij Xomu xtu, No, 2, 

Mni'fuis (M.j. u T^rib do En-Nawtxpn, 

+ 1 l Fragment imtdiL d'um traduction sjriaflnjfe 

josqu ici ineoanuo du Tettam^tom D. X. Jesn Christi. 

Fi je r (L.), Le Kornin SoteU. 


Tome srii h Jfe. 3, 


Senart (E.). Lea AbhisatnbnddbayStbiis dsns le Jataku 
teen (L.J. I« Karma Bntulrn 




treinpnt dm motmnies siodo- 
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IT. XOTES AXD X EiVS. 

TllP. M A HAB1IARATA.-It Will 1* ill the ^Calbction of 
our renders that at tie Botno Congress it was decided <> 
form u Sanskrit Epic Text. Society to bring out a cnM 
edition of tin MidmbbSmto, end especially, m tie first 
place, of the Southern Becensioa. Hie Committee then 
appointed to organize this Socfety—Mew.Benda I. Eggehnfc 
1L David., Fleet, Hoonile, Temple, and Bdgnua^ 
received witli cordial approval a suggestion to ask 
distance of the various learned Academies m Europe m 
support of the scheme. A slutement with th,a object in 
drown up by Professor von Sehrocder and Dr. ^intern ., 
.nd orriSJd V then. nmmbero of tb, -bo" C«™“» 
m.kl.n. in Europe, huo been laid before th. Tntamn..on»l 
Oonn^. of A Jenrier hebl in lhrri. am, tb. 1W to lb. 

18,b nf April. And a pop"- ™ «“ 

Prof-or KMhorn wo. airbmitKd by the tl '!'^ te f 
nf th« Giit.ii>™. Academy. Tb. matterera. farther Wrirbt 

tL .ba mcetine af German InM.■ « - 

in May The scheme is one well witbm the pouer of 

Academies to carry through. For though the total sum 

required is about five or six thousand pounds, the 

will be spread over many years, and there <- ™auy 

Academics. Considering the great ^ 

history of India of thn immense masa of mnar. 

„ “'lr soMecU coblniocd in tb. M.hMmmta. rye yentnr. 

» e“ nL .ar V(TV eernert hope .bat thia «bo.nn-«. aamb 
to express • ,l { ra fl an d uncertain support 

better than depending on tuo i i*. 

of the annual subscriptions of private in i 
adopted by the leading Academies, und adopted roou. 

„ FlTSfTiVFItl r I5i SoUtHEUJf 

the Archmolosm.1 Sayyey 
!„ dm Madam Praaidenny. boa foe «™ *“1 “ 

making yrmayntioo.. «««■ "oat “‘“"“fZn wfatslb 
Adichhanalur, about fifteen mites south-eas 
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and nine ttjilcs west frotn Kotkai -— the ancient Eolcboi 
a great emporium in early times and a seat of the pearl 
fishery. Mr* Rea b iiLrastigati o n& pro^e that the aite is the 
mo^t ox.tt.nai re and important aneieiit buriul-phic? known 
1 U Tndia, The first excavations wore carried out in 1900, 
an p on th*. surveyor a recount! ftndafr|pn y Government agreed 
to conserve an area extending over 114 acres. This is 
a ong piece of ground lying north ond south on the south 
bM T Qi tbo classic Tilmarapurni river, with a small hill at the 
sou, i on ( >n which has been a Piludyan fort, and where 
e an yaruja temple^a, ftkirly largo oni? t but without 
my im.fl,, and m .hi* w „, lip u perfomlra i „ 

, f fl ,a™ k !."*. 1,} ' P “ I1 “ r ’ “" i P5ri “H »b» m.l» offering, 
survival ™ §i ^ : tbia is a somewhat interesting- 

In a. ground, burisil „ rll , m fcan4 „„ r wlob 

*x .nr,? t”“ « t, ! ;t t* “~ J ■* 
z^rs ** SrJirtr; 

tnus be loTtncq of the demwitn in tk n -r , 

that pftnli r ,„T-r. id the urea if we reckon 

a separate cavity f„ ^ , £ Tscona tte urns, with 

1900 over 600 articles nf ’ , ? 11 " clcr4Vutt ™a wade in 

and this kst season over d u/'f were founds 

unearthed, including umay tbat , ***&« have been 
bronze, iron, and pottery ? CyrictU3 <*)«*• ia 

»* *• «*» 7 .si 

i mob to IH, over ti| iocboaTv ?•/““ ** br 

bare been armlets kn 0Wll ^iX-l ““**'*' Tbt ® &£?tim to 
bigb officers ; they are «f WUr11 ^ P r ‘ nces 

with geometrical dotted rW‘ ^ ^ *** gold ornamented 
up. In iron were foundry? 1 ]* “** “!* WQro foui,d fuJded 
mama fin, 27 swords, 20 T“?! 65 44 hoes or 

5H arrows, 4 * M /n ws # jj™ -J t ^ idetltfl . 3 tripods, IB 

1 la cIuseU. II knives. 


AXTlUFAItlii’ DISGffTOB* I!f SOrXHUBM INPIA. 




9 hatchets, 4 udzis, 2 rings, I I hammer. I e&t, 

4 pans, a knife bundle, and 36 fragmentary instruments, and 
rods, etc,, making a total of 373. No implements or ***** 
Lave b*m found in bronze; all objects m ibis metal 
being either vessel* of curious and ranted shapes or personal 
GromUnts—rings. bangles, bracelets, etc.—numbering la. - 
Several of the bronzes boar buffaloes on them with_mde 
carved horns, The vessels of bronze are of many different 
forms, and some of them nre cr considerable mtorest 
Previous to this the only bronzes discovered m Madras 
were, probably, those found by the kte Mr ^ 

described in his Trite 

vessels Mr. He. found 1.139. aud of other objects 
stone implements* collections of bones, etc., I*-- Iho ^ 
series thus amounts to 1,843 lots. Those wdl form ample 
trials for a mast important iUustruted report, and 
antiquarians will look forward to its publication 

ln riba% 1** Iban an acre has tern, actually dug into 

zsr-.rfKVsrasts 

rrb:r“,c3^"-:.: 

^Sk. „ m | «r ti.. Sold. .till !»' ■*“■ 

M, Rea tbink,. WtaK *e sit- <* *** ^ ““* « 
the cite or tort. The tradition , , t ' „ ‘.“rfe of 

dovaota'ted and ‘h* Mndynll. on.i.lulolad by . 

Maba.nn.adoM, Thi, natural y aag e o.tH the - 

mile Soft Knfar. in a.o. 1310. » b. 
ting to 0 place the Muslim '"Hem call Kan , -P ” 
IMolephaot., an. of them laden ^ ywd a. but * 
riia (Heaping him. ha ordered a geaerai massacre at handnr. 
Mr Z While admitting that .bo town may bare been 

abli.cra.ed in th e ™ft «>“-bnrial seen,, 
belong 10 an earlier period. pdl riiadvoe, and 

to barn boon preeaten. -®« ** „ben 

ti| lif r early Soiitli Iiuliti 11 P 6 
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die conquering Ctnlas Invaded ihe possessions nf thdee 
dynamos. Further, Mr. ilea notes thut tbo evidences of 
modem Korkai having been nt an early date n large city 
ore not very convincing; and that it Has probably only the 
port or harbour for a very large emporium at AdielihamilLir 
As examples of the “ tlnd^ ^ he made, it mov be mentioned 
that outside one burial urn Mr. Rea found 1-3 venda, 
H stands, and ft covers in pottery; in iron- —n cup lamp 
nitfi chain und rods, a largo hanging knap, a beam rod* 
a large tripod, a dagger^ 4 hoc*?, und an axe ; in bronre—- 
d bonk, a sieve, a vase, and fragments of another vefflftL 
IiiRide the urn were 5 stands for vessels, a Itvkmi broose 

>aa f ami a crip ; also an ovnl gnld ornament 3A inches in 
length. 

Outside another urn wore 5 stands for vessels, 0 cupa, 

™ 3 covers in earthenware; iu iron—a large hanging 

a ^ucur lump, 5 hoes, an n*e p a sickle, u trident, 

6wotc * ^ ^ aggers,, J spoarn, and 5 arrows; in bronze— 

a bow a broken cup, and fragment* of 5 other vosseb, 

2 T a " >,JUb ' l ™l •hjee,,, Ulld pircm „f i rfhe™, 

r L ™ . bronze Low! »Stfc . Knob- 

topped l,d. „ B troo „.„ di „„j on 

“ ” nn "T r - V “ nnntom. of more: in one, 

jo n „? , 1 ""'':' ] " ,:U, "oa tt fine iron trident ovoo .3 foot 

fejt TT - ■ W rover for . v™*l 

ujiving on it 4 rams with twimm4 l, „ , , 

covi'r tm, ivitl, i.i , 'Minn* iinrj miother 

round fruits, k*vii> r th, ™’ brfl , tjdlB ^ and ™rrji(.& 
1 bird. On openio* * 

were found hum* 1 i„ tV lflMt ' 1>ron2t ‘ VuaS<fls 

curious twisted oruiimenis - tnd^'V'T " f th ™ wfth 
fragile old bronze* ftrr ^ J ” Mr Ha| kboWB toW 
the wliok nndiaturbod for f t cj£ P“s«d, lie removed 

bones wore f oulld future Station. Numerous 

erudition: along with “ Hku11 in perfect 

and the dficorappsed nmten^Vf tl ' 1FgCr bonem oi ’ tVj « ***7 
one of the tides loaned v ^ aiDlA er mm * Against 
bdov, brfd. ,i. , lu p ”f *he l»d> ood orniH ™d 

J Wer ° the v ertehrst t ribs, eta. 
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TAB BABY. 

It npp.tr. that in 1376 Dr. Jagoc. of Berlin, 
eite a.rd attained « .cn.id.r.blo cdl™'™” “ f , ™ p “‘" 
utensil., end implement, for tie BrrSn MuWfo.• ™ 

awtns to have thought it worth while to <*11 uttentun 

r: iiiif - -A « ««- - s 

"* lrf ‘ to Mr ;?“”«« .? tie bil .« »* 

ii century, bitnce lot™ P nrL UA . A ma 

Adkii.nalGr' ha,, apparently, been 

a gravel-pit, and tie focal caalin. have been ^ 

billing tie antiquities tn ptfentg ™rfo«■ ^ 

therefore, eilicien, and *. 

cn.rei.ed over tie workmen, and .1 »«• »J V - . 

morn linn in ™0d effectively topcm,tend- ne'er 

than a dozen—that Mr. Be. h« *•”£ 

r 

kota, Nattam. Tendirupp**, had been 

ami Kuyut—none of which, estop 

previously noted- similar situs from 

Should Government, " fC ^ d ^ *, 

w and wandering cuno-huute , 1 p^A hioiself, 

and *iBntific an explorer » 
we may hope for very valuable results 

IS, 1901. JAS ‘ 

T„r. Tap Bauv.-Ti. 

famous story oi the tar bab> i j- laka m 373 foil-}, 

folklore and preserved to as m the 00 h ^ £ wko i3 

But this is not the oldest ^ The ^ ^ 

stuck iu hve places (jwiiarJ/*/®) f m J d his 

Wuttn (5. 148). J-l « ^ZEo'i to free 

two hands all get ^ m ^ duU ulieDtl verted man get 
himself, so does the null ^ allurements of 

fltuck in five planes, Ins hvc wm®. \ 
the various objects that appeal to 

1 Sue Dr. Jaifor’H pnpen in f>*""«■ ** D 
efe.p 107 * ami IfilS- 
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Tujs Tbax&e vnoy op dewbiampitfil. — In continaatiun of 
my note on ibis subject published in the July number 
of the Journal finite, p. 577), I desire to point out that the 
latt L Pandit Bhftgwhnlul Indrajl anticipated both SL Senart 
nnd me in the correct interpretation of the plural 
iu tbo Kills? reoenjjicm of Rock Edict VIIL The Pundit 
possessed a correct copy of the passu gc in question* and 
perceived that the word df-mmiyi*p\ya iq the fviilni text is 
simply the equivalent of rajfmo in the Gi m;Tr text. He 
translated literally, N since long ago Dcviinnifipivus were 
going out on pleasure trip*. lr He also quoted a passage 
froro the TJvii (ftkt. Anpupatika ; Sutra of the Jains to prove 
that the title in the corrupt form d^muupiyn was applied 
to King Koniko, son of Bimbisan* or Srcnika, 

The inferences that the title w fla »usually applied to 
^rcLtt kiag3 in corK time?*, mid rould bn tj^rd sranding 
by il self as equivalent to - ihe king ' or • ffi* MajcsLv/ arc 
fully justified iiv the evidence. The Poiidil p s article was 
pulitihbed in the India** for Muy, 1881 (voL x, 109), 

and had been written suioe yearn earlier, I regret that 
the article escaped my notice until now. 


Sept. 21. 19UL 


V, A. Smith. 


h.„+ n( .;t’h f J n ^ l .' f111 !* <Jr who rework 

arr tikdv tn IK,r n, “ n ‘ v olier >«iVi«ciibero to the fund 

Gold Medal, which W ^ Jubilee 

fraphio r^otadnn of iJ *T ^^ 

plate. The deW vi fbt> ?U ™. in lho company mg 

the Banyan Tree badge or ld'7thv ft Z^l ^ f.®"’ 
eo many year-* b«m m- 1 ,. T ‘ . Tbn which hurt for 

On the reverse i, s w r ' .1 " . tb ? h, le-page of the JourttuL 

p«~, ,o wto„v.s r ” r “ , ‘ ">• ”«»f «b» 

v»r m wliich .«"•*«. ,» tks 

Mr, H. Beveri txir flnn j B 

the Life of Shih Ism^n-■ ,!_* |“P® r ™ " Tbo Anther of 

fI ™ nbe d % Profeeor Denison 
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Ross in the Journal for 1890, for which we haw no space 
m the present number. Ho attributes the authorship to 
KbwSjah ‘Abil T71kh Marrarld. 


TfT . Auditions to the Lihhaky. 

Prctcnfatl by the India Office. 

Foster {W.J. Letters received by the East India Company 

from its servants in the East, VaL v. 

fctvo. London, 1U01. 

Pretexted by the Tfiuttn of (he Btiiith Mummi. 

ftuidi (I.L Tocflbukrio Amaricu-Ttflliuiin, 

8 vo. Roma, 1901, 

ilargoliouth (O'.), Catalogue of the Hebrew anil &uBimtU® 
MSS m the British Miisonm. Ft. l 4 to. London, ISM. 
Winkremasingh* (Dw M. da Z.J. Catalogue of the 

■**- 5 ' ss - to *•“ Brit ” L M "T; r_A_ ,*A 


1’reunited by Mr 15 nirf Colonial Office. 

Tuuk (H- S. van der). Kawi - Baling-***»** 
Woordenboak. Heel iii. 8vo. HateCM. 1901. 

Prctt'idl'd by hi CcattU de C»nmtirm des JIanmmt* do 

PArt Araf*e, 

n«» *r (**>• u ■>“ "J % 

PrriHiM Me Cty/nn fforwW»«^* 

Cjlon AimWrtr.amB.porb, 18S7. Fob fttonfc. 1900. 

Present % Me Zrfii/« UnircrtUy. 

GoojolJ.do). Ann a l(.IJ00S«.rip»itAbilDjaflir5Iobai»m»l 

ibn Djorir ot-Tubori. ^ ^ 1901 . 
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Promthd hij jfAc Ctimbruliji f r wrr^n dtj 

Steal ( W.), Fjihk* and Folk Tales from an Eastern 

Forest* IIIusirated by F. II. Townsend. 

*Syq, 1901. 

Prfscij^/ /Af Ntuirm Govern tntni Jfu-pnm. 

Fawcett (R), Sayar* of Malufcur. {Bull, voL iii, Nff* 3.) 

8 m Jfmlra* t 1901 . 
Fo^te [IL B.}, Catalogue i>f Ppehlitoric Antiquities in 
the Minims Government Museum. £vd. Minini/*j 1901* 


bt/ tht‘ Soeiett FitiHQ* Ottffrtentir. 

Kiilbis £0>- Bie Wiederholutigoliudcr der K§tni*ekeo 

\alfcpDesit. 8va + l£Ul. 

Presented % 1?^/ Ctfarir/ Institute. 

Supplement to the Calalogue of the Library, 

Ifcoy, 8m 1901. 

Pmtmteti % Me 

Soderblom (IL)* Lei i e future d s apr£a In Mtiftdfhfim^ 

8m PfTrix t 1901, 

Prated by the Ecuh dts tmgvee oriental rieaiita. 

Houdaa (0.). i atikh'Ea-Soudiiii, Iruduit de t’Arube. 

FT tin pt /m r r ■ Hoj-. Ova. Pari*. 1000. 

d?Ablu l W“ ( 1 La i 1 L;V ? de h CrftttioB *' * I’Hwtoire 

triduit Z ]' ld l>B " ^ EUSdkU, public tit 

tmdqit. l«c,. 8yo p ^ 1S0l 

Pouted by ike My.orr Garment. 

Rice (I»h). Epigimphk Curnntioa. VoL V L. 

_ , . . ii°- Bttuyahi-r, 1001. 

PreHtnted hy tht Editor, 

Leaner [G. W i i ^to. London, 1001. 

Kith Mflpi by E G T' 1 *™ UU ^ ^ ac|i!a of DardiRtttn + 

p* Jr B. O. Hiwfc 4w . Laitrt, 1877. 
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Pft&nittl % Jfr- 

Kath&vate {A. V.). Report Search for Sanskrit 

MSS. iu the Bombay Presidency for 1S91-S- 

Svo. Homhatfi 1901. 

Pnmnted htj the PkWW™ 

Vambcry (Hi- Alt-Osmaoische Spraehstodien, mit eintm 
nz erbui 2 ani sch en Tax to ala Appendix Svo. Ldiim, 1901, 
Anderson (D-l. A R^der with Notes end Wow?. 

Pt I * Tcitimd Notes. Svo. IsjndoH, IOOL 

Burnaby (Bar. S. B.). The Elements of the Juntai «■* 
Muhammadan Calendars. 7e*190L 

Litt mann (R). Znr Entaiffemng der ^afi-InKthriften. 

' 8 vo. Leipzig, 1901. 

Burgess fj.), Buddhist Art in India, by A. 0ra "«™^ L 
Translated bv A. C- Gibson, revised and enlarged by 

7 Bvjgeta ■ 8m Mm. « 01 * 

Pm£a*!£cf A^ 

Kanga (Kavasji R). Dictionary of the A vesta Language 
in Gujarati and English- 

TIu(L ( 0 .). S«m JI.M- - a***™-* 

Oeto«tzut>s, Erklonuig. ' jf re-t,i.[ 

t* “ (c - *■> m ““*‘ ° f ths z™ sis 

Lo' ^Lurier (C. I.) *■«> Pm^okko (T- »•); 

NiolmniluvJ, or U.0 Vooabolory ol I— «« « “* tod m 
tbe bit doye of tie Knodyem Kuigdum. ^ 


J.IS-A-S. 1301- 


61 
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'Atofrfl ^ i l Pmlaa pout. 5 . 

Abu Mi b. TjffiflLil, 7 .Vi aa^ 

Ahn ‘All h. Bkadb Hurmuj!, TGd, 

Abti ‘Amir LiJ- Jnrra anj h 417- 

Ahq- I-ehiiA. Miplfirid pnnLv. 23a. 
Aim Jjifir Min-4?, Caljijli* Mi 
Ahtl T l + Abbii5. kin f%h frum Ar- 
Hjttr + 7&J\ 

Aba 1 ] Wdl T Ca!iph+ 431. 

Alm T bfI < uiiQ h. bbaij unrJpriidf 7Q5- 
Ahu LtyU, tlO l, 

Ahn Mu^amad, s*i>vnranf of Banks!?, 
425. 

Abu Viihu mma fl h. Btllkf ol 

ilMiii), iip. 

Abu Si'd hi'ccnnfifl viripr, 7o9. 

A ddnm hi 11 _ thi 1 Hm* rlfi2. 

Adh .'vr -nh upurnh 41S. 

^A^uil-ml-UaKlah, ftnv ill [irifice* 3S3. 
Aj^rana,, Chinvsv, and Pali Xikftp.% 

gLJtjJ 

Abnml b. 'Xbtati "AriJf. ftsvfltMf of 
lifolun, 504- 
AL Kif-nHuLEi king?. 43, 41, 

■ Ali'n T V| EhiwU. 5S7 
al-'Akwt.412. 

AIim k m mkr tbn (iMt, tk±c r &Jt- 

"AEi llm JSttffaihifL, 7^0- 
A 1(5 Amlin at Isfahan, ODfl. 

AJirar ybnmr, DucrinEitfll dJ, 7*. 
j jjgTmoE . if, F. s Thra? VtuTff of 
NmnilJid Ru]« in Baghdad, aJJ. 

ao i m 

Aeh^iui pliLi l b 4'2; IIj 4U: ITT* 43; 
IV. 43, 44, 

AdmEiu Spcutii Sml HlSIo's Swtfafjr, 
653. 

Amir Mnhmnmfld. Walir. 11—- 
Anmd- r It$. 

-ibitif rif jkcwixii, 41 r 

Mnir, S,itftind printer ?3H„ 

Amrlt^nt toumfe. 305, 

Ainuh MabStem, 87. 


AointiitirniiLEi CoiJagafipiljffTB, 89. 
Andail Nortlutm Jiulm, jvwkheIc eon- 

ditfoEu tun] eltilizEitFJll + S69; rural 
riLinoniT, Slid ; labour. industry,. 
MimtnenTO, W1 ; mcthn-k anil m ■ rfiujn 
uf ^idinHp*, 873; wuiilih and <y,n- 
iUin|itiufl, 992- 

AxL*Aki t Dr, , EeUtb™ -r>[ tte Cbi&ews 
AifannLS to til? FAlfc ^ikraTas, S&ff- 

-. Till- Wlii^l ol life. 310, 

Aiurpigift, jirotwibly deity, itmniluiitfd in 
V an ni g rnMniptfuB. Ml. 

AnntvetW7 mating, 0l£? f 
Antiquarian distMSTtfMi in S. India hr 
A. Boa, 92.">- 

Aparajita, S'iUbam prinM, 5^7, 

‘Apm = TSrrthrjmtit*, 3i B 
* A poind nut Ekflmf for Hebrew*, 34. 
\\rabf T SbrdUi Mob Vi "l 1 809. 

ArflbJil TOiiiin.-uripi in tbi< Hunterian 
CdtfiKtMELr S'fd, 

^Vnlblc Tnini]script botl^lit In E^t 
lSt3SLl£H)n. UI T 

Arinilhnui. K. F-, nntici! ol sWth p 04 y 
Ajrilinmkwial dbqoTerka imar in.« 
Alva nvcVp 500. 

Af^b^lcuriciil work dbonl Klmtin, ‘>55. 
ilrdini^ iitr, Ynnns'c flame of .Mmoidr, 
064. 

Asoka alphabet i0*. 

-flfld tfni Huddhn-rrlii'a. 397. 

-id^mltr with AjfiJtft Mmtm'ik' 

—^— inmrri^ticiEUi, 481 ot n-q. 

A^ikl P A Bliubu Edict, 311, 

A4ok&f4mnr F^tir,d, 137- 
_^wa4li H I - Amir fair it .%ir»* p 419. 
Atn.msdi.jfl LrniTiptiun, 048. 

‘Attain tVnfen pwt. Hi. 

AmvrU, bwfdnr niiMtnl 38. 

A11C i t vurifaruCftnSi fit It^imtQdm, J lSS + 
^Avi. -ua tlifl rw?itru» p Pur-iiati poei™. 

Si. 

Ajrib b. Kipd, goVEmor of lifabAn. 

m+ 
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B- 

Baghdnd attacked by il-Hijjl^p 7a7. 

-- - iLtirt yean rd BuwiuKd ib1l% 

Ml. 

Bali;! uI-DjuLl^ iLe BawiIMd, 31& 
r,t K>q. 

Bah rami bad fTTOnfriualT than chi to 
beStrj&n, 2H&. 
d-Mbici, MukuuLtiKii'l. Stf®, 

4il-li-i:i - iLlp Anliud *1 Din ‘Abdalkh. 

»0a. 

Bain. t&wd uf KirmarL '1 Sir 
Ba[ibi[KtTO t Klnada llokilk's library, SO. 
Bar a Lia r Care dodjnstkiii^ 4 84 rt 
Etudaelr or Grawilahlr* eaplifti fit 
Klnaim, 281 ; idrmitkd ojl its 
inixhira Einnai] rity< 2S2. 

Bins ett. L. D m JiimuiraL Syeteffi uf 
Tali MSH.p I'll. 

-— — Uptkaknjahidniilirii-a, 87, 
B&ftiHfttn itietitjwiicil in the Feriplui, 

m , 

Kte* H:rpfinl-^:id P 401, 

market, 4lh- 

Lcseull. 0. r Aqrfffrt Indian Bwia 
and Onlare meiktiaEifcjd by Buddhitl 
Wtilera, P±2. 

llTlKIDOK, n, H N 1 t*» an Pffllinn 

MB& La Indian LHimiiH, fiG. 

-Eland, Katbkmd, 121. 

- Marky* \V. Hook, 121. 

BbabraEdict o£ 3U,-Sh3p , F >74, 

*T7.«5a. 

BbBg^fUiii-Ti!4 Itali.L Tisaa, ftdbulnr d 
©eyW, 

HLudii>ariL. 1134. 

Bintu'n-N aj j ,«ri jj^Fr-isuanpoffl*., ^2. 

BiiHjTLiplih* nl Permjui pntt- \n the 
limiw-OtkCidu, 1-32, 

Black n.j-Li'r 120. 

Bland. NallkiLniel,, 121. 

Bombay Adatic Sixie-tj-'a Library 
Oeacriptlim rd. 71. 

BtfrdEreFs Ed H *d Fiycnkd* 4Kfl, 
Bralimi dmrncteir ln*i:npririftg f ^ 3 " 
BiOV>l n E- G., At^cmt nt a ~"nire 

tniHIlfcrfnid SlltOTT r-|| IafalLMTl. bK* 

bented in ttin E.A.S, |, v dif i 
Hakolni, -111. SfsL 

- ■—* UbipnuphiM hiF r.-niian Past* 

in OK t, ) *7 tSii! TdrihJi-i* 

Gouda, ar Sel^-t HktJjfj cif Bumd- 
□ Mmtnwfi of tymfrin, 1-32 

Buddha- ret ic-i and Ae.-Ui r Mij;. 
fMilha’s body di tided into dLrlit 
portion?. '1^7. 

BuriMlikt Caimrili, $142. 

- — imariptbu in Swr.t, 
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